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Preface 


The  University  of  Toronto  in  1966  publishes  for  the  first  time  a reference 
book  of  its  history  and  activities.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  describe 
the  University  as  a whole  for  the  interest  of  high  school  pupils,  school 
teachers,  parents,  and  the  general  public. 

Much  information  in  the  book  is  based  upon,  but  does  not  supersede,  the 
authoritative  pronouncements  of  the  faculty  and  school  calendars  or  of  the 
college  bulletins.  Within  these  limits,  and  subject  to  the  fact  that  it  largely 
reflects  the  practice  of  the  1965-66  academic  session,  this  is  a handbook 
which  should  replace  in  many  libraries  a complete  set  of  the  above  annual 
publications. 

Readers  who  require  specific  information  about  a division  of  the  University 
may  apply  to  that  division  for  its  calendar  or  other  publications. 
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The  Federation 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  a federation  of  the  provincial  university  of 
Ontario  with  three  autonomous  universities,  three  theological  colleges,  and 
one  graduate  college.  It  is  coeducational.  Founded  by  Royal  Charter  in 
1827,  is  it  one  of  the  oldest  universities  in  Canada;  with  a staff  of  approxi- 
mately 3,800  teachers  (of  whom  1,480  are  full-time)  and  an  enrolment  of 
23,000  students  (of  whom  5,250  are  part-time),  it  is  the  largest. 

Constitutionally,  the  federation  is  a seeming  paradox  whose  contradictions 
would  be  difficult  to  explain.  When  it  was  brought  into  effect  in  1889-90  it 
was  frankly  an  experiment,  based  on  no  familiar  principles  and  following 
no  known  model.  Administratively  and  academically,  it  has  proved  to  be 
eminently  workable.  It  has  enabled  the  University  to  meet  the  multiple 
claims  of  the  practical  sciences,  and  it  has  furnished  the  key  to  arrangements 
which  recognize  the  claims  of  the  pure  sciences  as  well  as  those  of  the 
humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and  other  branches  of  teaching  and  inves- 
tigation which  press  inexorably  upon  modern  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Bigness,  it  is  said  of  universities,  is  always  a threat  to  greatness;  uniformity 
is  always  a threat  to  unity.  Federation  is  the  basis  of  the  resistance  Toronto 
has  made  to  these  threats  in  the  past  and  will  make  in  the  future. 

The  Provincial  University 

In  briefest  outline,  the  provincial  university  consists  of  a faculty  of  arts  and 
science,  which  includes  five  “constituent”  colleges  and  three  federated 
colleges,  17  professional  faculties  and  schools,  a school  of  graduate  studies, 
a division  of  university  extension,  a number  of  large  academic  divisions 
which  support  the  work  of  teaching  and  research,  and  many  “service” 
divisions  and  administrative  departments. 

The  five  constituent  colleges  are  University,  New,  Innis,  Scarborough,  and 
Erindale.  Every  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  must  be  a 
member  of  one  of  these  or  of  one  of  the  arts  colleges  of  the  federated 
universities.  However,  while  membership  in  University,  Scarborough,  and 
Erindale  is  restricted  to  this  faculty,  New  and  Innis  accept  students  from 
other  faculties.  University  College  and  New  College  are  residential;  planning 
for  residences  at  Innis,  Scarborough,  and  Erindale  is  in  progress. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  is  the  largest  faculty  in  the  University: 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  full-time  students  are  registered  in  it.  The 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  which  is  a unitary  regulating  body  with  juris- 
diction over  all  higher  degree  programs  at  the  University,  has  upwards  of 
60  departments.  In  the  long-established  disciplines  the  graduate  work  of  the 
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school  is  the  most  significant  in  Canada;  there  are  important  fields  in  which 
doctoral  programs  are  available  only  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
Division  of  University  Extension  annually  enrols  more  than  12,000  part- 
time  students  in  afternoon  and  evening  non-credit  courses.  This  figure  is  not 
included  in  the  student  total  listed  above. 

The  professional  faculties  and  schools  are  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering,  the  School  of  Architecture,  the  School  of  Business,  the 
Institute  of  Child  Study,  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education  (Toronto),  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences,  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry,  the  School  of  Hygiene,  the  Faculty  of  Law,  the  School  of  Library 
Science,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  Faculty  of  Music,  the  School  of 
Nursing,  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health 
Education,  and  the  School  of  Social  Work. 

Among  other  divisions  are  the  University  Library,  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory 
(an  adjunct  of  the  department  of  astronomy),  the  Pontifical  Institute  of 
Mediaeval  Studies  (founded  and  given  independent  status  by  St.  Michael’s 
College),  the  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies,  the  Banting  and  Charles  H. 
Best  Institutes  (clinical  investigation  and  medical  research),  the  Connaught 
Medical  Research  Laboratories  (research  in  preventive  medicine),  the 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  and  Hart  House. 

The  Federated  Universities  and  Colleges 

The  federated  universities  are  Victoria  University,  the  University  of  Trinity 
College,  and  the  University  of  St.  Michael’s  College.  As  autonomous 
institutions  they  have  their  own  governing  bodies.  The  government  of 
Victoria  is  vested  in  a board  of  regents  and  a senate;  of  Trinity,  in  a 
corporation  and  an  executive  committee;  of  St.  Michael’s,  in  a collegium. 

The  federated  theological  colleges  are  Knox  College  (Presbyterian), 
Wycliffe  College  (Anglican),  and  Emmanuel  College  (United  Church). 

They  are  residential  and,  with  the  exception  of  Wycliffe,  are  coeducational,  i 
Women,  however,  are  eligible  to  qualify  for  Wycliffe  degrees.  Massey 
College,  the  federated  graduate  college,  is  residential  and  is  for  men  only. 

Each  of  the  federated  universities  is  church-related:  Victoria  to  the  United 
Church  of  Canada,  Trinity  to  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  and  St. 
Michael’s  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Nevertheless  they  all  accept 
students  of  any  denomination  and,  in  partnership  with  the  provincial  uni- 
versity, offer  full  curricula  in  arts  and  science  to  their  undergraduates.  Each 
has  a faculty  of  arts  and  a faculty  of  theology  or  divinity.  In  theology  they 
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give  their  own  instruction  and  confer  their  own  degrees.  By  the  terms  of 
federation  the  faculties  of  arts  of  Victoria,  Trinity,  and  St.  Michael’s  enter 
the  University  as  colleges  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science — the  parent 
bodies  holding  in  abeyance  their  degree-granting  powers  in  arts.  This  has 
involved  a limitation  of  the  number  of  subjects  of  instruction  which  the 
colleges  may  offer  independently  through  their  own  teaching  staffs,  but  their 
students  are  eligible  to  register  for  any  course  offered  by  the  University  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  Each  college  has  departments  in  “college” 
subjects,  as  they  are  called;  the  other  departments  in  the  faculty  are  “uni- 
versity” departments,  not  attached  to  any  college  (see  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  p.  15). 

These  colleges  are  residential.  An  undergraduate  entering  any  one  of  them 
finds  himself  (or  herself)  a member  of  a college,  a university,  and  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  first  brings  the  advantages  of  a small  intellectual 
society;  the  second,  a sense  of  history  and  distinctive  traditions;  the  third, 
the  rich  resources  of  a many-sided  university.  There  is  no  division  of 
loyalties  here,  but  only  a combination  of  variety  and  unity  which  is  appropri- 
ate both  to  education  and  to  a democratic  society. 

The  University  Precincts 

The  land  and  buildings  of  the  University  occupy  a large  portion  of  a 
rectangle  in  downtown  Toronto,  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  width  and  five- 
eighths  of  a mile  in  depth,  that  lies  athwart  a main  city  thoroughfare — 
University  Avenue — and  is  bounded  by  four  others — Bloor  Street,  Bay 
Street,  College  Street,  and  Spadina  Avenue.  Known  as  the  St.  George 
Campus,  the  land  is  about  160  acres  in  extent  and  includes  much  of  the 
original  property  purchased  from  the  Boulton,  Elmsley,  and  Powell  families 
in  1828.  A large  tract  of  this  property — now  almost  completely  encircled 
by  the  campus — was  leased  to  the  province  a century  ago  and  transformed 
into  Queen’s  Park  and  a site  for  the  legislative  building.  The  University 
buildings  (there  are  close  to  a hundred  of  them)  are  a showcase  of  architec- 
tural styles  reflecting  the  tastes  and  needs  and  structural  methods  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  The  whole  area — park,  university  spires  and  towers, 
college  quadrangles,  playing  fields,  walks — garnished  from  May  to  October 
with  the  foliage  of  innumerable  trees,  is  in  pleasant  contrast  with  the 
mercantile  and  old  residential  districts  on  three  sides  and  the  business  and 
financial  district  to  the  south. 

The  St.  George  Campus  is  a congregation  of  many  campuses;  those  of  the 
constituent  colleges  and  of  the  federated  colleges  and  universities,  and  those 
more  general  inner  stretches  to  which  time-honoured  names  will  doubtless 
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cling — the  Front  Campus,  the  Back  Campus,  and  the  West  Campus.  But 
because  federations  are  more  than  the  sum  of  their  single  members  and  must 
do  many  things  as  federations,  the  name  “St.  George  Campus”  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  the  collective  life  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Not  all  components  of  the  University  are  physically  within  the  St.  George 
perimeter.  Just  outside  it  are  the  buildings  of  such  divisions  as  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry,  the  School  of  Library  Science,  and  the  Institute  of  Child 
Study.  In  suburban  Downsview  are  the  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies,  a 
unit  of  the  Connaught  Medical  Research  Laboratories,  and  the  Downsview 
Division  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Press.  Scarborough  College  is  a short 
distance  beyond  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  city,  Erindale  College  beyond 
the  western.  The  David  Dunlap  Observatory  is  at  Richmond  Hill,  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  north;  farther  still  is  the  Hart  House  Farm  in  the  Caledon 
Hills.  Most  distant  of  all,  125  miles  away  near  Dorset  in  Haliburton  County, 
is  the  20,000-acre  University  Forest. 

The  City 

Implicit  elsewhere  in  these  pages  is  every  evidence  that  the  University  of 
Toronto  does  not  underestimate  the  value  of  being  in  intimate  touch  with  a 
great  city  whose  multiple  resources  are  generously  offered  and  freely  used. 
The  very  size  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  spread  over  240  square  miles  and 
with  a population  approaching  two  million  souls,  marks  it  as  a dominant 
centre  of  society  whose  interests  are  not  wholly  those  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. Toronto  (formerly  York)  has  been  the  provincial  capital  since  1797; 
in  addition  to  the  governmental,  financial,  and  industrial  resources  with 
which  it  is  plentifully  stocked  it  has  developed  many  that  are  literary, 
artistic,  and  philanthropic.  In  the  past  fifteen  years  of  accelerated  growth 
the  city  has  changed  greatly  and  its  architectural  tissues  are  still  in  a state  of 
dissolution  and  renewal.  But  behind  an  uncompromising  assortment  of  new 
and  towering  office  and  apartment  buildings,  of  subway  and  expressway 
construction,  proliferating  bus  lines,  and  an  endless  flow  of  four-wheel  and 
pedestrian  traffic,  is  a city  of  homes  and  schools,  churches,  hospitals, 
historic  sites,  parks,  public  gardens  and  playgrounds,  libraries,  theatres, 
music  centres,  art  centres,  and  community  and  public  welfare  organizations. 

Toronto  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Canadian  Opera  Company,  the  National 
Ballet  Guild  of  Canada,  the  National  Youth  Orchestra,  the  Ontario  Drama 
Festival,  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Institute.  The  nine  buildings  of  CBL  and 
CBLT  include  the  key  stations  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Company’s 
two  English  language  networks.  The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto,  the  Toronto 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  are  central  points  of 
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interest  in  art  and  music.  Massey  Hall  is  known  from  coast  to  coast  for  its 
concerts  and  other  gatherings.  Among  eight  large  theatres  (there  are  many 
smaller  ones)  are  the  Royal  Alexandra,  the  O’Keefe  Centre  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts;  the  St.  Lawrence  Centre  for  the  Performing  Arts — a civic 
salute  to  Canada’s  Centennial — is  under  way.  The  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
is  one  of  the  great  museums  of  the  world.  There  are  49  libraries  distributed 
over  the  Metropolitan  public  library  system. 

The  long  waterfront  on  Lake  Ontario,  rich  in  beaches  and  alive  with  sail- 
boats and  smaller  craft,  stretches  on  either  side  of  a natural  harbour  that  is 
a port  of  call  for  more  than  40  overseas  steamship  lines.  The  International 
Airport  at  Malton  (a  45-minute  ride  from  the  heart  of  the  city)  is  served 
by  air  lines  flying  to  important  cities  throughout  the  world.  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  New  York,  and  Chicago  are  within  an  hour  by  jet;  Vancouver  and 
Los  Angeles  a matter  of  four  or  five.  North  of  the  city  are  the  lakes  and 
forests,  rivers,  trails,  and  hills  of  central  Ontario’s  superb  summer  and 
winter  playgrounds.  Cottage,  camping,  and  resort  areas  such  as  Lake 
Simcoe,  Georgian  Ray,  the  Muskoka  Lakes,  Lake  of  Bays,  the  Kawartha 
Lakes,  and  Haliburton  County  are  highly  accessible  by  car  or  bus  or  railway. 
Toronto’s  climate,  though  temperate,  is  capricious;  the  west  and  north- 
bound arteries  leading  from  the  city  are  well  patronized  from  January  to 
December;  in  certain  seasons  all  roads  seem  to  lead  to  the  Stratford  Festival 
or  the  more  than  90  golf  courses  within  a 25-mile  radius  of  the  University 
campus;  in  other  months — and  this  is  of  special  interest  to  students — they 
lead  to  a number  of  first-class  skiing  developments  that  have  materialized 
in  recent  years.  Life  in  Ontario’s  capital  (including  academic  life)  may  be 
strenuous,  but  it  is  interesting:  Toronto  is  a good  place  in  which  to  live  and 
learn — and  teach. 


Brief  History  of  the  University 

In  the  year  1797  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada  peti- 
tioned the  reigning  monarch  George  in  to  make  provision  out  of  the  public 
funds  of  the  province  for  “the  establishment  of  a respectable  grammar 
school  in  each  district,  and  also  of  a College  or  University  where  the  youth 
of  the  country  may  be  able  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  different  branches 
of  liberal  knowledge.”  In  response  to  the  petition  a grant  of  land  was  made 
and  four  district  grammar  schools  established,  but  it  was  not  until  1816  that 
any  consideration  was  given  to  establishing  a university  and  not  until  the 
1820s  that  the  possibility  was  seriously  entertained.  In  1825  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  renewed  his  earlier  request  for  a uni- 
versity at  York  and  sent  the  Reverend  John  Strachan,  archdeacon  of  York 
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and  later  bishop  of  Toronto,  to  England  to  support  the  project.  On  March 
31,  1827,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  announced  that  a Royal 
Charter  had  been  issued  to  a “King’s  College”  at  York  which  was  to  be 
endowed  with  225,994  acres  of  Crown  reserves  in  exchange  for  an  equi- 
valent amount  of  poorer  lands  from  the  original  school  reserves.  The 
bishop  of  the  Anglican  diocese  was  to  be  the  official  visitor;  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  the  chancellor;  and  the  archdeacon  of  York,  the  president.  The 
college  was  to  be  governed  by  a council  consisting  of  the  chancellor,  the 
president,  and  seven  of  the  professors — the  latter  to  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  There  was  to  be  a divinity  school  for  training  Anglican 
clergymen.  Apart  from  members  of  this  school,  no  students  were  to  be 
required  to  take  religious  tests. 

By  contemporary  English  standards  this  was  a liberal  charter,  but  as  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  province  were  not  Anglicans,  such  control  of 
both  college  and  endowment  aroused  strenuous  opposition.  In  the  next  ten 
years  a series  of  unsuccessful  attempts  was  made  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
to  modify  the  charter,  but  it  was  not  amended  until  1837,  a year  after  the 
Methodists  had  established  Upper  Canada  Academy  (later  Victoria  Uni- 
versity) at  Cobourg.  By  1843  the  council  of  King’s  College  had  accumulated 
enough  capital  from  the  sale  of  Crown  lands  to  begin  teaching.  While 
building  was  in  progress  at  Queen’s  Park,  classes  in  arts,  medicine,  law,  and 
divinity  were  opened  in  the  empty  legislative  buildings  on  Front  Street. 
(Following  the  Act  of  Union,  the  seat  of  government  had  moved  to  Kings- 
ton). One  wing  of  the  building  was  finished  in  1845,  but  since  it  was  only  a 
residence  wing,  the  unhappy  students  of  the  college  led  a peripatetic  life 
for  more  than  a decade  while  the  winds  of  educational  controversy  blew 
hot  and  cold.  In  1849  King’s  College  was  secularized,  removed  entirely  from 
its  connection  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  name  changed  to  the 
University  of  Toronto.  In  1853  there  was  a further  transformation.  The 
college  building  was  expropriated  by  the  government,  the  University  itself 
became  solely  an  examining  and  degree-granting  body,  and  “University 
College”  was  created  to  do  the  whole  work  of  instruction — less  medicine, 
law,  and  divinity,  in  which  the  professorships  were  discontinued. 

Following  the  British  North  America  Act  of  1867,  the  responsibility  for 
education  was  handed  over  to  the  provinces.  One  year  later  Ontario  dis- 
continued its  grants  to  all  sectarian  institutions  including  Victoria,  Queen’s, 
and  several  others  (among  them  Trinity  and  St.  Michael’s  Colleges)  that 
had  sprung  up  since  1841.  It  was  natural,  then,  that  the  idea  of  federation 
with  Toronto,  first  considered  25  years  earlier,  should  be  revived  and  that 
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it  should  be  nourished  by  the  needs  of  expanding  medical  and  dental  pro- 
fessions, by  the  demands  of  agriculture,  and  by  the  early  manifestations 
of  technology.  The  idea  took  time  to  strike  root  and  grow,  but  by  1887  the 
complicated  details  of  give  and  take  had  been  settled  and  the  first  Federa- 
tion Act  was  passed.  In  the  course  of  the  next  five  years  Victoria  University, 
St.  Michael’s  College,  Knox  College,  Wycliffe  College,  and  the  Toronto 
School  of  Medicine  became  full  partners  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  while 
eight  other  institutions — the  School  of  Practical  Science,  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  the  Trinity  Medical 
School,  the  schools  established  by  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy  and  the 
Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons,  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  and  the 
Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music — were  associated  by  affiliation.  Trinity 
College  entered  the  federation  in  1903. 

This  was  all  to  the  good.  But  rank  imposes  obligations,  and  three  ele- 
mentary obligations  had  been  overlooked.  In  the  years  that  followed  it 
became  clear  that  the  province  was  not  prepared  to  provide  its  greatly 
expanded  university  with  the  funds  to  support  either  its  new  commitments 
or  its  future  needs.  Nor  had  it  provided  the  right  kind  of  administrative 
structure  on  which  to  build.  Moreover — and  this  was  important — the  Uni- 
versity was  not  in  complete  control  of  its  own  affairs  but  was  still  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  province.  By  1905  the  situation  was  acute:  relief  came 
with  the  University  of  Toronto  Act  of  1906.  The  act  made  provision  for  an 
annual  grant  based  on  the  succession  duties,  and  divided  the  responsibility 
for  administration  between  a Board  of  Governors  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  and  a Senate  representing  the  staff  and 
graduates  of  the  various  academic  divisions,  with  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  link  between  the  two.  Thus  the  University  was  set  upon  the  path 
which  it  has  followed  to  the  present  day. 

The  years  between  have  been  a time  of  consolidation  and  expansion.  They 
fall  naturally  into  two  eras:  the  forty  years  from  1906  to  1946,  and  the 
twenty  years  between  1946  and  1966.  As  a result  of  two  world  wars  and 
one  world-wide  economic  depression,  the  pace  of  change  was  relatively 
slow  in  the  40-year  phase.  Nevertheless,  there  was  marked  progress.  Three 
professional  faculties,  five  professional  schools,  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  and  the  Institute  of  Child  Study  were  added  to  the  roster  of 
teaching  divisions.  New  buildings  went  up  right  and  left,  among  them 
Convocation  Hall,  the  McLennan  Laboratory,  Devonshire  House,  the 
Thermodynamics  Building,  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  the  House- 
hold Science  Building,  the  football  grandstand,  the  central  heating  plant, 
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and  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  These  were  followed,  after  the  1914  war, 
by  Simcoe  Hall  (the  University’s  administrative  centre),  Hart  House 
(begun  in  1911),  the  Tress,  Electrical,  Anatomy,  and  Forestry  Buildings, 
the  hockey  arena,  the  Hygiene  Building,  the  Banting  Institute,  the  Botany 
Building,  and  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory  at  Richmond  Hill.  In  1924 
the  Soldiers’  Tower,  which  commemorates  the  University’s  dead  of  two 
wars,  was  completed.  In  1925  Trinity  moved  from  Queen  Street  West  to  the 
campus.  Enrolment  picked  up  gradually  after  the  First  War,  but  after  the 
Second  it  struck  with  such  force  that  the  largest  professional  faculty, 
Engineering,  had  to  set  up  an  emergency  establishment  in  a former  muni- 
tions plant  at  Ajax,  25  miles  away. 

Ajax  was  the  shape  of  things  to  come.  At  Toronto,  the  whole  period  since 
1955  has  been  dominated  by  a sustained  effort  to  keep  pace  not  only  with 
ever  increasing  numbers  of  students,  but  with  the  world  of  new  ideas  and 
knowledge.  In  1956  a tract  of  about  26  acres  was  acquired  immediately 
west  of  the  boundary  of  the  old  campus,  and  planning  was  intensified.  The 
University’s  National  Fund  Appeal  of  1958  drew  sharp  attention  to  an 
insufficiency  of  facilities  of  all  kinds — and  indirectly,  it  must  be  said,  to  the 
administration’s  ability  to  improvise  while  new  facilities  are  taking  shape. 

The  outcome,  added  to  the  products  of  more  leisurely  expansion  in  the  late 
1940s  and  early  1950s,  has  transfigured  the  campus  and  spread  far  beyond 
it.  Four  new  colleges — New  and  Innis  on  the  campus,  Scarborough  and 
Erindale  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city — reassert  the  University’s  belief  in 
residence  as  a most  desirable  element  of  student  life.  The  federated  uni- 
versities have  added  libraries,  teaching  buildings,  and  residences.  The  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  are  now  housed  on 
the  campus  for  the  first  time;  the  Galbraith  Building  provides  an  adminis- 
trative centre  for  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  along 
with  new  quarters  for  two  of  its  departments.  Departments  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science,  long  in  need  of  elbow  room,  have  profited.  Eight  of 
them  have  been  gathered  in  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  the  imposing  new  head- 
quarters of  the  faculty.  Close  at  hand,  chemistry,  physics,  and  zoology  have 
been  given  large  structures  of  their  own.  The  latter — the  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories,  the  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories,  and  the 
Ramsay  Wright  Zoological  Laboratories — are  magnificent  additions  to  the 
University’s  resources  for  experiment  and  research  in  the  pure  sciences. 

The  pace  continues  to  be  brisk;  a monumental  research  library  for  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  and  an  impressive  complex  devoted  to  the 
medical  and  health  sciences  are  among  the  developments  scheduled  for 
completion  within  the  next  half-dozen  years. 
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Government  of  the  University 

The  responsibility  for  the  overall  administration  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  rests  with  a Board  of  Governors  and  a Senate.  The  Board  consists 
of  the  president  and  chancellor  of  the  University  as  ex  officio  members  and 
32  members  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  It  appoints 
the  president,  controls  the  finances,  administers  the  property  and  buildings. 
On  the  nomination  of  the  president  it  makes  all  appointments  to  the  staff  of 
the  University  and  the  constituent  colleges. 

The  Senate  supervises  the  academic  affairs  of  the  University.  Ex  officio 
members  are  the  president  (who  acts  as  chairman),  the  chancellor,  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  heads  of  the  federated  universities 
and  of  all  colleges,  the  deans  and  directors  of  faculties  and  schools,  the 
chief  librarian,  the  director  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association.  The  membership 
comprises  21  members  appointed  by  the  federated  universities,  the  colleges, 
and  the  professional  licensing  bodies  of  Ontario;  78  members  of  the 
academic  staff  elected  by  college,  faculty  and  school  councils;  49  graduate 
members  elected  by  the  graduate  body;  and  five  school  teachers  elected  by 
the  Ontario  secondary  school  teachers. 

The  president  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  University  in  both  the 
academic  and  financial  spheres.  He  is  the  channel  of  communication  between 
the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  academic  bodies  of  the  University.  The 
chancellor,  who  is  elected  for  a term  of  three  years  by  a committee  con- 
sisting of  the  president  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
and  the  49  graduate  members  of  the  Senate,  is  the  titular  head  of  the 
University  and  presides  at  Convocation  when  degrees  are  conferred. 

Other  bodies  which  play  a part  in  the  government  of  the  University  are  the 
Caput  and  the  councils  of  the  faculties  and  schools.  The  principal  function 
of  the  Caput  is  to  act  as  the  general  disciplinary  authority  of  the  University 
in  cases  which  affect  the  University  as  a whole.  The  teaching  divisions, 
which  have  their  own  separate  budgets  and  full  initiative  in  recommending 
appointments  and  promotions  and  in  carrying  out  curricular  changes,  are 
governed  by  councils  composed  of  their  teaching  staffs.  The  dean  of  a 
faculty  or  the  director  of  a school  is  the  chairman  of  its  council,  except  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  where 
the  president  is  the  chairman.  These  councils  deal  with  academic  matters 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Senate.  There  are  similar  councils  in 
all  the  colleges,  with  responsibility  for  purely  college  affairs. 
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The  Faculty 

A.  D.  Allen,  b.sc.,  ph.d. — Dean 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.)  (a)  General  Course.  Three  years  from  Grade  13.  ( b ) General 
Course  (Extension).  Offered  on  a part-time  basis  in  evening  classes  in  winter  and 
summer  sessions,  and  day  classes  in  summer  sessions:  at  least  four  years  from 
Grade  13.  (c)  Honour  Courses.  Four  years  from  Grade  13.  Offered  in  anthropology, 
classics,  East  Asian  studies  (Chinese,  Indian,  or  Japanese  Studies),  English  language 
and  literature,  fine  art,  French  language  and  literature,  geography,  Islamic  studies, 
Latin  (English  or  Italian  option),  Latin  (French  or  Greek  option),  Latin  American 
studies,  modern  history,  modern  history  (Asian  studies),  modern  history  (English 
option),  modern  history  and  modern  languages,  modern  languages  and  literatures, 
music,  Near  Eastern  studies,  philosophy,  philosophy  (English  or  history  option), 
political  science  and  economics,  psychology,  Slavic  studies,  sociology.  Bachelor  of 
Science  (B.Sc.)  (a)  General  Course  in  Science.  Three  years  from  Grade  13.  ( b ) General 
Course  (Extension)  offers  credit  equal  to  the  first  year  of  the  General  Course  in 
Science  through  three  years  of  part-time  study,  (c)  Honour  Courses.  Four  years  from 
Grade  13.  Offered  in  biological  and  medical  sciences,  chemistry,  geology,  life 
sciences  (botany  and  zoology,  microbiology,  physiology,  and  biochemistry),  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry,  mathematics  and  physics,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  physics 
and  geology.  Bachelor  of  Commerce  (B.Com.).  Four  years  from  Grade  13:  available 
in  commerce  and  finance. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Arts  (M.A.)  At  least  two  years  from  general  b.a.;  at  least  one  year  from 
honour  b.a.,  but  part-time  study  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  be 
arranged.  Offered  in  anthropology,  classics  (including  ancient  history  and  archae- 
ology), East  Asian  studies,  English,  fine  art,  French  language  and  literature, 
geography,  Germanic  languages  and  literature,  history,  Italian  and  Hispanic  languages 
and  literatures,  mediaeval  studies,  Near  Eastern  and  Islamic  studies,  philosophy, 
political  economy  (economics,  political  science,  and  public  administration),  psychology, 
Slavic  languages  and  literatures,  sociology.  Conjunct  Master  of  Arts  and  Diploma  in 
Russian  and  East  European  studies  At  least  two  years  from  an  honour  b.a.:  Available 
in  economics,  geography,  history,  political  science,  and  Slavic  studies.  Diploma  in 
Economic  Developments  (Dip.Ec.Dev.)  Open  to  graduates  of  appropriate  honour 
courses  of  this  University  or  equivalent  standing.  Normally  two  years  from  b.a. 
Master  of  Science  (M.Sc.)  At  least  two  years  from  general  b.a.  or  b.sc.,  at  least  one 
year  from  honour  b.a.  or  b.sc.  Offered  in  anatomy,  astronomy,  biochemistry,  botany, 
chemistry,  computer  science,  geology,  hygiene  (epidemiology,  biometrics,  micro- 
biology, nutrition,  physiological  hygiene,  public  health),  mathematics  and  applied 
mathematics  (mathematical  statistics),  medical  biophysics,  pathological  chemistry, 
pathology,  pharmacology,  physics,  zoology. 

Master  of  Philosophy  (Phil.M.)  At  least  two  years  from  m.a.  Offered  in  anthropology, 
classics,  East  Asian  studies,  educational  theory,  English,  fine  art,  French  language 
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and  literature,  Germanic  languages  and  literature,  history,  Italian  and  Hispanic 
languages  and  literatures,  mediaeval  studies.  Near  Eastern  studies,  philosophy, 
political  economy,  Slavic  studies,  sociology. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  At  least  two  years  from  master’s  degree.  Offered  in 
almost  any  subject  in  which  a master’s  degree  is  available. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  colleges  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  are  Uni- 
versity, Victoria,  Trinity,  St.  Michael’s,  New,  Innis,  Scarborough,  and  Erin- 
dale.  Every  full-time  undergraduate  student  in  the  faculty  must  be  a member 
of  one  of  these;  New  and  Innis  Colleges  accept  students  from  other 
faculties  as  well.  The  first  four  colleges  have  been  in  existence  for  over 
100  years,  and  have  departments  of  classics,  English,  French,  German,  and 
ethics  or  philosophy.  Some  have  departments  of  Near  Eastern  studies;  three 
have  departments  of  religious  knowledge.  There  are  as  yet  no  separate 
departments  in  New  College  or  Innis  College.  The  staff  members  of  Scar- 
borough and  Erindale  Colleges  hold  dual  appointments  in  the  departments 
on  the  St.  George  Campus. 

In  addition  to  the  “college”  departments,  there  are  19  “university”  depart- 
ments in  the  faculty  which  are  not  associated  with  any  college.  These  are 
responsible  for  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  the  pure  sciences,  the 
social  sciences,  and  the  languages  and  humanities  not  covered  by  the  col- 
lege departments.  Eight  of  these  departments  are  housed  in  Sidney  Smith 
Hall,  the  administrative  centre  of  the  faculty;  several  others  in  new  buildings 
close  to  the  centre;  the  rest  in  different  parts  of  the  campus.  The  explanation 
of  this  complicated  arrangement  is  that  it  is  partly  the  result  of  historical 
accident  and  compromise,  and  partly  the  product  of  conscious  evolution. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  colleges  are  more  than  nominal  or  residential 
bodies;  they  are  individual  and  vital  societies  within  the  larger  framework 
of  the  University  community.  Moreover,  the  arrangement  prevents  duplica- 
tion of  energy  and  expense  in  those  instructional  areas  to  which  technicians 
and  laboratory  or  other  equipment  are  essential.  The  important  point  is 
that  the  pattern  is  eminently  successful  in  producing  academic  excellence, 
diversification  of  emphasis,  and  greater  possibilities  of  individual  attention 
to  students. 

All  told,  the  departments  of  the  faculty  provide  instruction,  in  two  general 
and  35  honour  courses,  for  8,000  full-time  undergraduate  students  of  the 
University,  and  graduate  instruction  for  more  than  1 ,200  students  enrolled 
in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Furthermore,  they  conduct  courses  for 
students  in  certain  professional  faculties  and  for  many  others  in  the  Division 
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of  University  Extension.  Conversely,  Arts  and  Science  is  able  to  draw  on 
other  faculties  for  instruction;  the  departments  of  anatomy,  biochemistry, 
and  physiology  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  the  department  of  micro- 
biology of  the  School  of  Hygiene  contribute  heavily  to  the  honour  courses 
of  the  life  sciences. 


Courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
The  General  Course 

There  are  two  broad  groups  for  whom  a general  arts  program  has  a particu- 
lar appeal.  One  is  composed  of  those  whose  formal  education  will  end  with 
graduation  and  who  are  interested  in  a relatively  wide  range  of  subjects. 
The  other  comprises  those  who  will  go  on  after  graduation  to  various  pro- 
fessional schools  and  to  such  fields  as  teaching,  law,  theology,  or  social 
work,  and  who  wish  to  secure  a foundation  for  later  specialization.  The 
General  Course  introduces  the  student  to  the  main  fields  of  knowledge  at 
the  university  level.  The  subjects  offered  are  divided  into  four  groups  cover- 
ing the  languages,  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  the  humanities, 
and  the  social  sciences.  The  course  provides  for  coherence  and  continuity 
as  well  as  diversity.  Academic  standards  are  not  as  demanding  as  they  are  in 
the  honour  courses,  but  the  course  does  encourage  a high  level  of  academic 
achievement.  Most  subjects  of  the  General  Course  are  offered  to  part-time 
students  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 

The  General  Course  in  Science 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a basic  education  in  the  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics rather  than  an  intensive  program  of  study  in  one  particular  branch. 
Students  may  concentrate  on  a particular  field  to  some  extent  in  the  second 
and  third  years  by  selecting  suitable  options.  Although  in  each  year  the 
emphasis  is  on  science,  two  courses  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences, 
totalling  four  hours  per  week,  are  also  required.  The  course  provides  an 
excellent  background  for  positions  in  industry  or  for  professional  courses 
such  as  medicine  and  dentistry.  Graduates  are  also  well  prepared  for  the 
teaching  of  science  and  mathematics  in  high  schools. 

The  Honour  Courses 

An  honour  program  dilfers  from  a general  course  in  three  ways:  it  provides 
for  greater  concentration  in  a particular  area  of  scholarship;  its  minimum 
academic  requirements  are  higher  both  for  entrance  and  for  standing  in  the 
upper  years;  it  extends  over  four  academic  years  as  opposed  to  three  in  a 
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general  course.  Where  complete  honour  courses  flourish  a high  proportion 
of  the  best  students  are  attracted  to  them.  At  Toronto,  where  the  philosophy 
was  established  and  the  pace  set  by  the  department  of  classics  in  the  decade 
between  1880  and  1890,  there  are  now  20  honour  courses  in  the  first  year, 
increasing  to  35  in  the  later  years.  As  indicated  in  small  print  at  the  head 
of  this  section,  these  courses  embrace  a wide  assortment  of  subjects  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  pure  sciences,  and  mathematics.  The  first  year 
of  many  of  the  courses  is  broad  in  scope  and  places  the  student  in  a strong 
position  to  decide  where  his  academic  interests  lie;  in  several  instances  a 
common  first  year  leads  to  a variety  of  second-year  choices.  No  matter 
which  is  chosen,  a Toronto  honour  course  demands  not  only  extended  and 
disciplined  reading  in  a student’s  own  field  of  concentration  and  in  cognate 
fields,  but  detailed  and  independent  research,  particularly  in  the  final  year. 
More  than  50  per  cent  of  Toronto’s  arts  and  science  students  are  in  honour 
courses. 

University  College 

D.  V.  Le  Pan,  m.a.,  d.litt. — Principal 

After  a struggle  which  lasted  for  nearly  thirty  years  between  the  champions 
of  university  control  by  one  religious  denomination  or  another,  and  those 
who  favoured  a university  without  religious  tests  or  affiliations,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  was  established  as  a non-sectarian  institution  in  1850. 
Three  years  later  University  College  was  founded  and  made  responsible  for 
all  teaching  in  the  new  University.  It  remained  so  until  1887,  when  the 
University  itself  assumed  responsibility  for  much  of  the  instruction,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  church-related  colleges  to  enter  into  association  with 
the  provincial  university. 

The  college  has  remained  true  to  the  principles  of  its  foundation.  It  main- 
tains its  long  tradition  of  free  enquiry  and  individualism,  while  encouraging! 
involvement  in  the  life  of  the  University  and  the  society  of  which  it  is  a part.) 
It  has  no  “typical  student”  and  in  fact  takes  pride  in  its  deliberate  diversity 
and  cosmopolitanism.  Its  emphasis  on  academic  excellence  is  reflected  in 
the  large  number  of  scholarships  offered  to  and  graduate  fellowships  won 
by  its  students,  and  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  staff  (which  now 
numbers  125  full-time  members)  in  the  “college”  subjects. 

Many  different  student  activities  and  enterprises  are  organized  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Literary  and  Athletic  Society.  These  embrace  the  wider  aspects 
of  student  government  and  participation  in  athletics,  as  well  as  many  more 
specialized  interests,  including  the  Gargoyle  (the  college  newspaper  and 
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journal  of  opinion);  the  Players’  Guild,  which  produces  a variety  of  plays, 
some  staged  in  the  Women’s  Union  studio  theatre,  others  “open-air”  in  the 
college  quadrangle;  and  special  events  such  as  the  “U.C.  Follies”  and  an 
annual  lecture  series,  “Current,”  which  features  distinguished  scholars  and 
well  known  personalities  from  all  over  North  America. 

The  impressive  old  Romanesque  building  of  the  college,  begun  in  1856  and 
completed  in  1859,  weather-beaten  but  apparently  indestructible,  has 
remained  substantially  unchanged,  although  its  interior  was  gutted  by  fire 
in  1 890  and  parts  of  it  put  to  other  use  when  the  original  men’s  residence 
was  vacated  in  1900.  The  Croft  Chapter  House,  which  was  the  first  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  University,  is  of  particular  historical  interest.  In  1966  a 
new  language  laboratory  of  forty  booths,  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
facilities,  was  opened  in  the  east  wing  for  the  use  of  students  taking  French. 

The  quadrangle  was  closed  in  1964  by  the  construction  of  a north*  wing. 
Built  of  brick  and  stone,  the  new  building  harmonizes  with  the  older  struc- 
ture in  dignity  and  traditional  style.  The  main  floor  houses  the  Laidlaw 
Library — a collection  which  will  ultimately  comprise  40,000  volumes  and 
a reference  room  with  a capacity  of  4,000  volumes.  The  second  floor  is 
taken  up  by  a very  large  reading  room  for  over  three  hundred  students, 
mostly  in  separate  carrels,  supplemented  by  smaller  rooms  for  private  study. 
The  College  Archives,  a collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  other 
objects  associated  with  the  history  of  the  college,  is  also  accommodated 
here.  The  basement  is  occupied  by  the  Refectory,  a combined  student  com- 
mon room  and  cafeteria  similar  in  function  to  the  old  Junior  Common 
Room,  which  also  continues  to  operate.  Whitney  Hall,  a residence  for  Uni- 
versity College  women  at  St.  George  Street  and  Hoskin  Avenue,  was  opened 
in  1931.  Next  door,  the  Women’s  Union  provides  a centre  for  the  under- 
graduate women  of  the  college,  both  resident  and  non-resident.  South  of  the 
Union  on  St.  George  Street,  the  three-wing  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence 
for  men  with  the  Howard  Ferguson  Dining  Hall,  completed  in  1954,  forms 
an  open  quadrangle  with  the  college  building. 

All  students  registered  in  the  college  must  be  proceeding  to  a degree  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  By  the  terms  of  federation  the  college  has  its 
own  departments  of  classics,  English,  ethics,  French,  German,  and  Near 
Eastern  studies.  In  all  other  subjects,  students  receive  their  instruction  from 
members  of  university  departments  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  A 
system  of  cross-appointing  members  of  some  of  these  departments  to  the 
college  staff  offers  the  benefits  of  tutorial  assistance  to  students  in  the 
college,  especially  those  in  the  first  year. 
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The  living  graduates  of  University  College  total  nearly  15,000.  In  1856 
there  were  37  students  in  attendance;  in  1965  there  were  close  to  2,200. 

The  establishment  of  new  constituent  colleges  has  made  possible  a limitation 
of  enrolment  in  University  College.  A policy  of  selection  is  designed  to  bring 
total  enrolment  down  to  a maximum  of  2,000  and,  by  controlling  its  growth, 
to  make  the  college  a more  vital  and  efficient  community  dedicated  as  in 
the  past,  to  intellectual  distinction  and  public  service. 

Victoria  College 

Rev.  A.  B.  B.  Moore,  b.a.,  b.d.,  d.d.,  ll.d. — President 
J.  E.  Hodgetts,  M.A.,  ph.d.,  f.r.s.c. — Principal 

“The  roots  of  Victoria’s  tradition  are  in  the  dissenting  academies  of  eigh- 
teenth-century England,  and  like  them  it  related  itself  from  the  beginning 
to  a modern  middle-class  society,  paying  equal  respect  to  the  arts  and  the 
sciences.”  Thus  Victoria  had  no  trouble  with  the  principle  of  federation — 
that  the  humanities  normally  function  best  when  decentralized  and  the 
sciences  best  when  centralized — and  was  the  first  of  the  independent  uni- 
versities to  join  forces  with  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  history  of  Victoria  College  goes  back  to  the  year  1836  when,  under  a 
charter  of  William  iv,  an  institution  of  learning  named  Upper  Canada 
Academy  was  opened  at  Cobourg,  seventy  miles  east  of  Toronto.  Degree- 
granting powers  were  conferred  on  the  academy  in  1841  and  the  name 
changed  to  Victoria  College.  Though  established  under  Methodist  auspices, 
the  new  foundation  reflected  the  struggle  to  free  higher  education  from 
church  control,  and  by  the  terms  of  its  charter  it  imposed  no  religious  tests 
or  requirements  on  its  students.  In  the  course  of  time,  faculties  of  medicine, 
law,  and  theology  were  added  to  the  original  faculty  of  arts,  and  the  college 
became  Victoria  University.  When  Victoria  entered  into  federation  in  1 890 
it  abandoned  its  work  in  law  and  medicine  and  concentrated  upon  arts  and 
theology.  In  1892  Victoria  moved  from  Cobourg  to  its  present  Toronto 
site.  Since  then  its  faculty  of  arts  has  been  carried  on  as  Victoria  College  in 
the  University  of  Toronto:  later,  its  faculty  of  theology  became  Emmanuel 
College.  With  the  union  of  the  Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian 
churches  in  1925,  Victoria  College  became  related  to  the  United  Church  of 
Canada,  though  preserving  its  traditional  separation  of  liberal  arts  from 
theology.  With  2,394  students,  it  is  now  the  largest  of  the  colleges  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

The  14-acre  grounds  of  Victoria  University  lie  in  the  northeast  angle  of 
the  St.  George  Campus,  facing  Queen’s  Park  and  Queen’s  Park  Crescent. 
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The  buildings  are  grouped  on  either  side  of  a short  intersecting  thorough- 
fare. On  the  south  side  is  a large  quadrangle  containing  the  old  Victoria 
College,  the  men’s  residence,  Burwash  Hall  (the  men’s  dining  hall),  the 
Victoria  Library,  a new  academic  building,  Emmanuel  College,  and  the 
Birge-Carnegie  Library:  on  the  north  side  are  the  Victoria  College  Students’ 
Union,  two  women’s  residences — Annesley  Hall  and  Margaret  Addison 
Hall — and  several  smaller  buildings  put  to  a variety  of  administrative  and 
domestic  uses.  The  residences  accommodate  250  men  and  260  women. 

The  new  Victoria  College  Library,  opened  in  1961,  has  shelves  for  150,000 
volumes  in  open  stacks  supplemented  by  57  study  carrels;  a periodicals 
room  with  adjoining  stacks  and  carrels;  a reading  room  that  seats  200 
persons  and  contains  a collection  in  arts  subjects  for  first  and  second  year 
students  as  well  as  reference  works  for  all  years;  and  a language  laboratory 
equipped  with  27  booths,  27  tape  recorders,  a tape  library,  a control  room 
(permitting  individual  choice  of  programs),  and  other  modern  fittings. 

The  construction  of  the  Academic  Building  was  begun  in  1965.  The 
building  contains  ten  classrooms,  a lecture  auditorium,  and  offices  for  50 
members  of  the  staff.  Classrooms  and  auditorium  are  designed  to  permit  the 
installation  of  closed  circuit  television.  With  stone  exterior  and  trim  of 
anodized  aluminum  in  a bronze  finish,  the  building  harmonizes  with  the 
neighbouring  library  and  Emmanuel  College. 

Wymilwood,  the  students’  union,  was  opened  in  1952.  The  cafeteria  and  a 
ground-floor  common  room  are  reserved  for  use  by  women  students.  The 
other  rooms,  such  as  the  music  room,  the  coffee  shop,  the  terrace  room,  and 
the  reading  room  are  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Space  in  Wymilwood 
may  be  reserved  for  meetings  of  clubs  and  societies,  discussion  groups,  and 
the  playing  of  records.  College  student  activities  are  coordinated  by  a 
council  of  28  undergraduate  members  (the  Victoria  College  Union 
Council),  who  also  speak  for  the  student  body  on  issues  of  educational, 
social,  and  moral  concern.  Activities  include  a Debating  Parliament,  meet- 
ing six  times  a year,  to  which  all  students  belong;  a literary  journal,  Acta 
Victoriana,  published  four  times  a year;  a Music  Club;  a Dramatic  Society, 
whose  program  includes  both  play  production  and  reading;  a Contemporary 
Club,  with  a varied  program  of  cultural  activities;  the  “Bob,”  now  a musical 
and  dramatic  show  written,  composed,  and  performed  by  students  of  the 
college;  course  clubs  (French,  German,  classics,  etc.),  and  a variety  of 
other  clubs.  Tennis  courts,  a gymnasium,  a practice  field  for  football,  a rink, 
and  a field  house  bear  witness  to  the  reputation  of  Victoria  undergraduates 
for  interest  and  skill  in  athletics. 
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Trinity  College 

Rev.  D.  R.  G.  Owen,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  d.d.,  d.c.l. — Provost 

The  University  of  Trinity  College  was  founded  in  1851  by  John  Strachan, 
first  Anglican  bishop  of  Toronto,  under  the  terms  of  a Royal  Charter  which 
authorized  the  college  to  give  instruction  and  grant  degrees  in  arts,  theology, 
law,  and  medicine.  (The  medical  faculty  was  the  first  to  begin  teaching, 
and  carried  on  until  1877  when  it  became  an  independent  body:  no  pro- 
fessors of  law  were  ever  appointed).  A seven-acre  site  was  chosen  in  the 
countryside  beyond  the  western  edge  of  the  city  and  in  1852  the  college 
opened.  Trinity  was  originally  a college  for  men,  but  when  its  opposite 
number,  the  provincial  university,  decided  to  admit  women,  Trinity  followed 
suit  and,  in  1888,  founded  St.  Hilda’s  College  for  Women.  It  was  intended 
that  St.  Hilda’s  should  become  a full-fledged  women’s  college  like  those  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  realization  fell  short  of  hope  and  after  six  years 
Trinity  lectures  were  opened  to  St.  Hilda  women.  Trinity  entered  into 
federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1903;  in  1925  it  moved  to  its 
present  site  on  the  St.  George  Campus. 

The  beginnings  of  Trinity  were  modest.  In  the  first  year  only  23  pupils 
appeared,  and  during  the  early  years  enrolment  rose  slowly,  for  higher 
education  seemed  to  be  something  of  a luxury  even  for  young  Anglicans. 
The  college  of  today  is  very  different  from  the  college  of  a century  ago.  The 
tie  with  the  Anglican  Church  remains,  but  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
students  or  members  of  the  staff  to  be  Anglicans.  Yet,  from  choice,  Trinity 
remains  the  smallest  of  the  federated  colleges.  As  a result,  a high  proportior 
of  its  720  students  live  in  residence;  225  men  on  the  college  quadrangle, 
and  125  women  in  St.  Hilda’s  College.  The  teaching  staff  has  been  steadily 
enlarged  and  has  now  a student-staff  ratio  of  20  to  1,  a figure  which  coven 
only  the  members  of  the  staff  employed  in  the  college  to  teach  the  “college”  j 
subjects.  Cross-appointments  in  the  “university”  subjects  have  led  to  a 
satisfactory  situation  in  which  two-thirds  of  all  first-year  undergraduates  take 
more  than  half  their  instruction  in  the  college,  and  40  per  cent  take  at  least 
three-quarters. 

Trinity  is  proud  of  its  chapel,  designed  by  Sir  Giles  Gilbert  Scott,  conse- 
crated in  1955,  and  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
collegiate  Gothic  on  the  continent.  Regular  daily  and  Sunday  services  are 
held  in  the  chapel;  there  is  no  compulsion  to  attend,  but  students  are 
encouraged  to  join  the  choir  or  otherwise  take  part  in  a form  of  chapel  life 
organized  on  the  model  of  a parish,  with  wardens,  advisory  board,  sides- 
men, servers’  guild,  altar  guild,  and  missionary  society.  In  1925,  the 
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accumulated  collections  of  the  first  75  years  of  the  Trinity  College  Library 
were  moved  to  their  new  site.  They  included  a number  of  rare  items.  The 
library  now  houses  68,000  books  and  periodicals;  its  two  reading  rooms  are 
named  after  graduates  of  the  college,  Archibald  Lampman  the  poet,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker  the  novelist.  The  new  Gerald  Larkin  Academic  Building 
contains  tutorial  and  seminar  rooms,  a phonetics  laboratory,  and  the  cele- 
brated Buttery,  where  students  meet  in  leisure  time  for  coffee,  sandwiches, 
and  talk. 

At  Trinity,  the  official  forum  for  the  expression  of  student  opinion  and  the 
management  of  student  affairs  is  the  College  Meeting.  A board  of  stewards, 
composed  of  representatives  of  each  of  the  academic  years  and  principal 
organizations,  serves  as  an  executive  committee.  The  St.  Hilda’s  College 
Meeting  and  College  Committee  perform  similar  functions  for  all  women 
students.  The  Trinity  College  Literary  Institute  has  a long  tradition  of 
public  speaking  and  debate;  all  Trinity  men  are  members,  parliamentary 
procedure  is  followed,  Government  and  Opposition  councils  come  and  go. 
The  Trinity  “Lit”  has  its  St.  Hilda’s  counterpart.  The  Dramatic  Society  is 
well  known,  not  only  for  the  high  quality  of  its  productions,  but  for  its 
willingness  to  stage  experimental  and  controversial  plays,  sometimes  in 
their  first  North  American  presentation.  The  Review , published  three  times 
a year,  is  a joint  St.  Hilda’s-Trinity  production.  Both  colleges  have  athletic 
associations  whose  members  uphold  a good  name  for  participation  in  indi- 
vidual, intramural,  and  intercollegiate  sports. 

St.  Michael’s  College 

Rev.  J.  M.  Kelly,  m.a.,  ph.d. — President 

St.  Michael’s  College  was  the  first  of  the  Ontario  colleges  to  affiliate  itself 
with  the  University  of  Toronto.  Although  the  final  terms  of  federation  were 
not  decided  until  1910,  this  affiliation  took  place  in  1881.  The  college  had 
been  a friendly  and  cooperative  neighbour  of  the  University  since  1856, 
when  its  original  building — still  in  active  use — was  opened.  St.  Michael’s 
was  founded  in  1852  by  the  Comte  de  Charbonnel,  the  second  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Toronto.  From  the  beginning  the  college  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  the  Basilian  Fathers,  but  the  teaching  staff  includes 
members  of  other  orders  as  well  as  of  the  laity.  In  1958  St.  Michael’s  was 
established  as  a university  within  the  federation,  with  a faculty  of  arts  and 
faculties  of  theology  and  philosophy. 

The  college  grounds  front  on  Queen’s  Park  and  slope  up  from  three  sides 
to  an  early  Toronto  landmark  known  as  Clover  Hill.  St.  Basil’s  Church 
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(serving  both  the  college  and  St.  Michael’s  Parish)  and  the  old  building 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  rise — a site  which  was  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  John 
Elmsley,  son  of  the  first  chief  justice  of  Upper  Canada.  Other  buildings, 
nearly  all  of  stone  and  some  of  very  recent  construction,  include  separate 
men’s  residences  (More  House,  Fisher  House,  Elmsley  Hall,  Clover  Hill), 
Teefy  Hall  (classrooms),  Brennan  Hall  (dining  hall  and  student  “co-opera- 
tive”), Carr  Hall  (administration,  three-floor  library,  reading  rooms),  and 
the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies.  Interspersed  with  these  are 
Victorian  and  Edwardian  houses  which  serve  today  as  residences,  class- 
rooms, and  offices.  Adjoining  the  main  college  campus  are  St.  Basil’s 
Seminary  and  the  two  St.  Michael’s  residential  colleges  for  women,  St. 
Joseph’s  and  Loretto. 

Like  the  other  federated  colleges,  St.  Michael’s  attaches  great  importance 
to  residence.  All  first-year  students  living  away  from  home  are  required  to 
move  into  residence  unless  they  have  permission  from  the  dean  to  do  other- 
wise. Many  students  from  American,  French,  and  other  backgrounds  leaven 
the  student  body  of  more  than  1,600,  while  the  admittance  to  residence  of 
graduate  students  in  non-arts  courses  makes  possible  a stimulating  exchange 
of  ideas  among  people  from  radically  different  disciplines. 

The  Student  Administrative  Council  is  responsible  for  a variety  of  cultural 
and  social  activities.  The  Music  and  Drama  Society  presents  Sunday  evening 
concerts  every  two  weeks.  The  Theatre  Guild  produces  plays  in  competitior 
and  in  cooperation  with  other  colleges  of  the  University.  Other  organiza- 
tions of  more  restricted  membership  are  the  Honour  Society,  the  language 
clubs,  the  Film  Society,  and  the  Writers’  Group.  The  French  Club  conduct! 
an  annual  exchange  weekend  with  students  from  Laval  University  in 
Quebec  City.  St.  Michael’s  is  represented  in  the  University’s  interfaculty 
athletics  by  teams  in  football,  soccer,  lacrosse,  water  polo,  volleyball, 
hockey,  and  basketball.  In  many  of  these  sports  more  than  one  team  is 
entered  so  that  every  student  who  so  wishes  has  an  opportunity  to  take 
part.  There  is  competition,  too,  in  track,  tennis,  gymnastics,  wrestling, 
squash,  swimming  and  golf. 

The  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  one  of  North  America’s  foremost  gradu 
ate  schools,  has  brought  many  students  and  scholars  to  Toronto.  It  made  iff 
appearance  on  the  campus  in  1929,  but  its  origins  go  back  to  the  nineteen! 
century  when  the  revival  of  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Aquinas  began  to 
attract  notice  at  the  University  of  Louvain  in  Belgium.  The  entry  of  St. 
Michael’s  into  federation  gave  the  revival  its  creative  impulse  locally  and 
made  it  significant.  Before  the  1914  war  ended,  Louvain  professors  began 
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to  appear  at  the  college.  By  1927  the  stage  was  set  for  Etienne  Gilson  of  the 
Sorbonne,  the  outstanding  living  authority  on  mediaeval  philosophy.  Gilson, 
coming  as  a guest  lecturer,  saw  the  possibilities,  suggested  an  institute  and, 
two  years  later,  transferred  to  Toronto.  Students  of  St.  Michael’s  have  the 
benefit  of  the  superlative  collections  of  the  institute  in  addition  to  the  collec- 
tions of  the  college  and  University  libraries. 

New  College 

D.  G.  Ivey,  m.a.,  ph.d. — Principal 

In  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  New  College  is  still  very  new,  for  it  accepted  its 
first  students  in  the  autumn  of  1962.  Together  with  three  colleges  more 
recently  established,  it  was  created  to  ease  the  pressure  of  increasing 
numbers  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  The  name  is  appropriate  in 
another  way:  like  its  Oxford  namesake  (founded  in  1379)  it  enrols  under- 
graduates of  any  faculty  or  school.  This  is  a break  with  Toronto  tradition:  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  membership  in  the  University’s  colleges  has 
always  been  confined  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  Today  a third  of 
the  1,600  students  registered  in  New  College  are  drawn  from  the  profes- 
sional faculties.  This  mingling  of  people  with  different  academic  affiliations 
is  a feature  of  college  life  which  only  New  and  Innis  Colleges  offer  at 
Toronto. 

The  college  does  not  teach  the  whole  range  of  “college”  subjects  in  Arts 
and  Science,  but  it  is  assuming  a larger  share  of  instruction  in  English  and 
French,  professors  from  the  University  College  departments  being  cross- 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  Where  the  enrolment  does  not  warrant  separate 
classes,  New  College  students  are  at  present  taught  with  those  of  University 
College.  However,  the  college  intends  to  develop  its  own  teaching  staff  in 
English  and  French  so  that  a full  program  of  honour  courses  in  these  sub- 
jects can  be  offered.  This  full-time  staff  will  constitute  the  academic  nucleus 
of  the  college. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  classes,  the  New  College  student  may  take 
advantage  of  tutorial  discussions  in  certain  disciplines — at  present  English, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics.  There  are  organized  tutorial  sessions 
for  first-year  students  only,  but  the  tutors  are  available  for  individual  con- 
sultation by  students  in  the  upper  years. 

The  highly  imaginative  five-storey  building  of  the  college  is  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  western  portion  of  the  St.  George  Campus,  directly  opposite 
Sidney  Smith  Hall  and  close  to  the  new  chemistry,  physics,  and  zoology 
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buildings.  The  college  is  residential;  rooms  are  provided  for  291  men  in 
six  “houses”  on  the  three  upper  floors.  On  the  lower  floors  are  offices, 
common  rooms,  tutorial  rooms,  the  library,  music  appreciation  and  practice 
rooms,  dining  hall  (the  largest  communal  room  in  the  building),  and  snack 
room.  The  residence  and  other  college  facilities  have  been  placed  under  one 
roof  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  resident  and  non-resident  members  of  the 
college  together  in  the  classroom  and  in  their  leisure  time.  There  is  life  in 
the  building  at  all  times,  encouraging  the  commuting  student  to  remain 
in  the  college  “after  hours,”  and  thus  enrich  his  university  experience. 
Planning  is  under  way  for  a second  building  on  the  same  site;  it  will  incor- 
porate a much  needed  residence  for  women  and  additional  social  and 
academic  space,  including  two  large  lecture  rooms  and  an  expanded  library. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  the  Student  Council  and  the  staff  to  make  it  possible 
for  every  member  of  the  college  to  take  part  in  some  form  of  collegiate  life, 
and  to  establish  a strong  sense  of  community  between  student  body  and 
staff.  The  emphasis  of  the  Men’s  and  Women’s  Athletic  Committees  has 
been  on  participation  rather  than  athletic  prowess : New  College  teams  are 
numerous  (and  often  proficient)  in  the  men’s  and  women’s  intramural 
leagues.  The  Education  Committee  encourages  students  to  develop  intellec- 
tual interests  beyond  the  limits  of  their  regular  curricular  diet.  The  Literary 
and  Dramatic  Committee  sponsors  both  creative  writing  and  the  theatre 
through  an  annual  publication,  The  Seraph , the  periodic  Gnu’s  Paper , and 
the  New  College  Theatre  Guild,  which  presents  a full-scale  production 
each  year  and  joins  other  campus  drama  clubs  in  combined  projects.  As  for 
the  “sense  of  community,”  staff  and  students  alike  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
looking  over  their  intellectual  fences,  in  educating  each  other,  and  in 
establishing  close  and  easy  relations. 

Innis  College 

R.  S.  Harris,  m.a.,  ph.d. — Principal 

Innis  College,  the  second  of  the  multifaculty  colleges  to  be  established  on 
the  St.  George  Campus,  is  named  after  Harold  Innis  who  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1952  was  head  of  the  department  of  political  economy  and  dean 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Professor  Innis  is  regarded  today  as  the 
most  distinguished  social  scientist  Canada  has  yet  produced.  The  task  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  development  of  Innis  College — its  staff 
and  its  students — is  to  create  an  academic  community  whose  spirit  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  name  it  bears. 
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By  1972  the  college  will  enrol  between  1,500  and  2,000  undergraduates, 
about  half  of  whom  will  be  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  about 
half  in  the  professional  faculties  and  schools.  There  will  be  residential  accom- 
modation for  275  men  and  for  275  women.  The  college  will  be  located  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  campus.  Innis  College  now  occupies  a one-storey 
building  at  the  exact  centre  of  the  campus,  just  east  of  University  College. 

It  opened  in  September,  1964,  with  275  freshmen;  by  September,  1966, 
its  number  had  risen  to  525;  it  will  continue  to  accept  approximately  225 
students  each  year  until  its  permanent  building  is  available.  The  1965-66 
enrolment  included  students  from  almost  all  courses  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science  and  in  engineering,  architecture,  dental  hygiene,  dentis- 
try, forestry,  music,  premedicine,  nursing,  pharmacy,  physical  and  health 
education,  and  physical  and  occupational  therapy. 

There  are  no  academic  departments  in  Innis  College  at  this  early  stage  of 
its  development;  its  students  take  all  their  instruction  from  the  departments 
of  the  faculty  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  (Innis  students  in  Arts  and  Science 
take  their  “college”  subjects  at  University  College. ) There  is,  however,  an 
academic  program  at  Innis  College  which  supplements  that  provided  in  the 
normal  faculty  context.  Tutorials  are  offered  in  a variety  of  subjects,  in  some 
cases  directly  related  to  a regular  course,  in  others  intentionally  “off-centre.” 
The  latter  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  Innis  student  to  sample  something 
outside  the  strict  limits  of  his  own  course — anthropology  for  the  engineering 
student,  psychology  for  the  student  in  mathematics  and  physics,  and  so 
forth. 

There  is  also  the  Innis  College  writing  laboratory,  with  a full-time  director. 
This  is  a facility,  offered  nowhere  else  in  North  America,  designed  to 
provide  assistance  in  any  problem  connected  with  a student’s  written  assign- 
ments— essays,  laboratory  reports,  theses,  and  book  reviews.  The  laboratory 
is  open  three  hours  a day  throughout  the  academic  year. 

The  affairs  of  the  college  are  administered  by  a council,  which  consists  of 
staff  members  drawn  from  various  departments  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  from  the  professional  faculties,  and  by  the  executive  of  the  Innis 
College  Student  Society.  The  two  work  closely  together,  particularly  through 
a staff-student  committee  with  equal  representation  from  each.  The  Student 
Society  sponsors  a journal  called  the  Innis  Herald , supervises  the  intramural 
athletic  program  for  both  men  and  women,  and  organizes  a variety  of  social 
and  cultural  activities. 
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Scarborough  College 

A.  F.  W.  Plumptre,  m. a.— Principal 

Scarborough  College  is  the  third  of  the  University’s  newly-established 
“constituent”  colleges.  Classes  were  opened  in  temporary  quarters  on  the 
St.  George  Campus  in  September  1965;  in  January  1966,  students  and  staff 
moved  to  their  new  building.  Its  202-acre  site  straddles  Highland  Creek, 
a picturesque  river  flowing  into  Lake  Ontario  some  20  miles  east  of  the 
centre  of  the  city. 

The  deep,  wooded  valley  of  the  site  is  dominated  to  the  north  by  a plateau. 
Along  the  ridge  of  this  plateau  stands  a college  building  which  “in  one  bold 
stroke  breaks  with  architectural  tradition  and  prefigures  the  future.”  Its 
thousand  feet  of  enclosed  pedestrian  street  leading  to  a central  meeting 
place,  its  controlled  internal  climate,  its  flexible  laboratory  areas  and  wide- 
scale  use  of  closed-circuit  television,  are  all  designed  to  get  the  best  from 
time  and  weather,  work  and  recreation  space,  teaching  and  student  man- 
power. The  first  phase  of  construction  has  been  completed  and  provides  four 
basic  zones — for  the  teaching  of  humanities,  for  the  teaching  of  science,  for 
library  and  administration,  and  for  dining  and  recreation.  The  design  of 
the  building  will  permit  an  orderly  step-by-step  increase  of  student  popula- 
tion from  500  to  1,500  and  then  to  5,000  over  a seven  to  ten  year  period. 

In  its  early  years  Scarborough  College  is  giving  pride  of  place  to  the  General 
Course  leading  to  the  b.a.  and  the  General  Course  in  Science  leading  to  the 
b.sc.  within  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  The  staff  has  been  recruited 
on  the  basis  of  dual  appointment;  broadly  speaking,  its  members  teach 
undergraduate  general  courses  at  Scarborough  and  honour  or  graduate 
courses  in  various  departments  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  on  the  St.  George  Campus.  Research  work  is  carried 
forward  in  both  places. 

Scarborough  College  to  the  east  of  the  city,  like  Erindale  which  is  to  be 
established  to  the  west,  brings  university  education  to  a community  which 
is  growing  with  exceptional  rapidity  even  by  Canadian  standards.  Evening 
classes  leading  to  degrees  and  other  lecture  courses  are  already  being 
offered,  and  the  response  of  the  surrounding  community  is  an  indication  of 
its  interest  in  and  support  for  this  new  venture  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Erindale  College 

D.  C.  Williams,  m.a.,  ph.d. — Principal 

Erindale  College  as  the  academic  twin  of  Scarborough  has  the  same  pur- 
poses, general  operations,  and  relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  University 
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as  have  been  described  above.  Erindale  will  be  built  on  a rural  site  bordering 
the  Credit  River,  north  of  Highway  5 and  south  of  the  town  of  Streetsville, 
some  twenty  miles  west  of  the  St.  George  Campus.  The  grounds  will  occupy 
about  200  acres.  A beginning  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  some 
evening  extension  courses  leading  to  the  b.a.  degree  at  the  T.  L.  Kennedy 
High  School  in  Cooksville.  In  September  1966  these  offerings  will  be 
expanded  to  ten  or  twelve  b.a.  (Extension)  courses. 

Present  plans  are  that  the  college  will  open  to  daytime  students  in  the  fall 
of  1967,  when  it  will  offer  the  first  year  of  the  three-year  General  Course 
and  the  General  Course  in  Science.  At  present  the  college  occupies  tempo- 
rary offices  on  the  St.  George  Campus  where  a small  nucleus  staff  engages 
in  active  teaching  and  in  planning  the  college. 


Division  of  University  Extension 
G.  H.  Boyes,  m.a. — Director 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.)  At  least  four  years  from  Grade  13  or  admission  as  a mature 
student.  Credit  equal  to  the  first  year  of  General  Course  in  Science  Minimum  of  three 
years.  Credit  equal  to  the  first  year  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  Minimum  of 
three  years.  Certificate  in  Business  Three  years.  Certificate  in  Public  Administration 
Three  years.  Certificate  in  Criminology  Minimum  of  three  years. 

Adult  Education  (non-University  credit)  Business  and  professional  courses.  Evening 
and  afternoon  courses  in  the  liberal  arts.  Correspondence  courses.  Summer  courses. 


That  education  is  a continuing  part  and  not  merely  a stage  of  life  is  demon- 
strated by  the  thousands  of  people  in  many  different  occupations  who  enrol 
each  year  in  the  winter  and  summer  sessions  of  the  Division  of  University 
Extension  on  the  St.  George  Campus,  at  Scarborough,  at  Erindale,  and 
elsewhere.  “Extension,”  in  its  academic  usage,  is  a means  of  putting  many 
of  the  teaching  resources  of  a university  within  reach  of  those  who  cannot 
attend  in  the  normal  way,  although  eager  and  qualified  to  do  so.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Division  of  Extension  offers  several  courses  which  earn  University 
credit,  a number  which  can  lead  to  “outside”  credit,  and  others,  in  the 
field  of  general  adult  education,  whose  merits  lie,  not  in  any  form  of  official 
recognition,  but  in  the  broader  knowledge  and  enjoyment  that  they  bring  to 
those  who  take  them. 

In  the  first  of  these  categories  are  six  programs  which  conform  to  existing 
full-time  courses  but  take  longer  to  complete.  Through  the  General  Course 
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(Extension)  it  is  possible  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  by 
means  of  winter  and  summer  classes  taken  over  a period  of  several  years. 
Similarly  the  first  year  of  the  General  Course  in  Science  or  the  first  year  of 
the  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  may  be  taken  over 
a period  of  three  years.  A three-year  course  leads  to  a Certificate  in  Busi- 
ness; another  (minimum  of  three  years)  to  a Certificate  in  Public  Adminis- 
tration; a third  (minimum  of  three  years)  to  a Certificate  in  Criminology. 
The  French  Summer  School,  held  at  Le  College  St.  Christophe  on  the 
island  of  Saint-Pierre,  offers  both  University-credit  and  non-credit  courses. 

In  the  second  category  are  courses  for  teachers,  business  and  professional 
courses,  and  correspondence  courses.  Courses  for  Teachers  include  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  Type  A certificate;  Grade  13  “refreshers”  in  specific 
subjects  (notably  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry);  winter  honour 
courses  in  individual  subjects;  and  nursery  education,  the  most  basic  of 
three  Ontario  curricula  which  prepare  women  for  teaching  in  the  day 
nurseries  and  nursery  schools  of  the  province.  The  purpose  of  the  Business 
and  Professional  Courses  is  to  explain  the  nature  and  management  of  busi- 
ness organizations  (finance,  marketing,  production,  personnel  manage- 
ment) ; and  to  develop  a better  understanding  of  new  mathematical  theories 
and  technological  skills.  The  Correspondence  Courses  are  conducted  on 
behalf  of  a variety  of  business  and  professional  associations  and  institutes 
which  enrol  students  and  grant  recognition  for  successful  completion  of 
examinations  held  in  May  of  each  year. 

Among  the  non-credit  courses  are  Introductory  Oral  French  for  business 
men  and  women;  Oral  English  for  students  of  Canadian  universities  whose 
native  tongue  is  not  English;  and  the  Summer  School  of  the  Theatre , held 
on  the  St.  George  Campus,  using  all  that  the  Hart  House  Theatre  has  to 
offer,  and  conducted  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  professional  theatre, 
the  community  theatre,  or  drama  in  the  schools.  Most  prominent  and  popu- 
lar of  all  are  the  Afternoon  and  Evening  Courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts ; people 
from  a hundred  walks  of  life  take  advantage  of  them.  There  are  70  subjects 
from  which  to  choose  a course  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  relates  to  a 
business,  a profession,  a vocation,  a hobby,  or  in  one  way  or  another 
assuages  a thirst  for  new  knowledge  and  information.  An  acceptable  appli- 
cation form  is  the  only  qualification  needed. 
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Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
J.  M.  Ham,  b.a.sc.,  s.m.,  sc.d. — Dean 

Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  (B.A.Sc.)  Four  years  from  Grade  13.  Offered  in  civil 
engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  industrial  engineering,  engineering  science, 
chemical  engineering  and  applied  chemistry,  electrical  engineering,  metallurgy  and 
materials  science,  geological  engineering.  Diploma  in  Operations  Research  One  year 
from  a bachelor’s  degree  in  engineering,  science,  or  mathematics. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Applied  Science  (M.A.Sc.)  At  least  one  year  from  b.a.sc.,  or  b.sc.  in  science 
or  applied  mathematics.  Offered  in  aerospace  studies,  geology,  chemical  engineering, 
and  applied  chemistry  (including  nuclear  engineering),  civil  engineering,  electrical 
engineering,  industrial  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  metallurgy  and  materials 
science.  Master  of  Engineering  (M.Eng.)  At  least  one  year  from  b.a.sc.  Offered  in 
aerospace  studies,  chemical  engineering  and  applied  chemistry,  civil  engineering, 
electrical  engineering,  geology,  industrial  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  and 
metallurgy  and  materials  science.  Part-time  study  may  be  arranged  but  the  minimum 
period  of  full-time  residence  normally  will  be  one  academic  term. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  At  least  three  years  from  b.a.sc.  or  b.sc.  in  science  or 
applied  mathematics,  or  two  years  from  m.a.sc.  or  m.sc.  Offered  in  same  subjects  as 
for  M.A.SC. 

One  of  the  first  discoveries  of  a student  entering  this  faculty  is  that  he  shares 
a lively  tradition  associated  with  the  initials  S.P.S.  These  letters  stand  for 
the  School  of  Practical  Science,  the  name  given  in  1875  to  the  College  of 
Technology  founded  three  years  earlier.  The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering,  which  became  an  integral  part  of  the  University  in  1906, 
is  the  historical  outgrowth  of  the  school.  Today,  some  1 ,600  undergradu- 
ates, 350  graduate  students,  and  a large  staff  occupy  five  buildings  which 
stand  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  St.  George  Campus  between  Taddle  Creek 
Road  and  St.  George  Street. 

Of  the  four-year  undergraduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Applied  Science  in  Engineering,  industrial  engineering  is  the  newest, 
and  at  its  inception  in  1958  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  In  industrial 
engineering  the  basis  is  laid  for  studying  the  integrated  systems  of  men, 
materials,  and  equipment  that  characterize  modern  business,  industry,  and 
government.  The  older  fields  continue  to  thrive  and  change  under  the 
influence  of  extensive  graduate  study  and  research.  Instruction  by  the  staff 
of  the  faculty  is  supplemented  by  instruction  in  physics,  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, history,  English,  philosophy,  and  political  economy  by  departments 
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in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  Laboratory  equipment  for  under- 
graduate study  includes  digital  analogue  and  hybrid  computers  that  are 
available  for  regular  use  on  an  “open  shop”  basis. 

At  Toronto,  where  size  signifies  scope  and  diversity  more  than  mere  magni 
tude,  the  engineering  student  has  many  opportunities  apart  from  formal 
studies  to  share  in  a stimulating  corporate  life.  For  example,  the  student 
Engineering  Society,  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  provides  a spirited 
centre  of  interest  which  is  shared  by  the  staff  (and  periodically  by  the  soum 
of  a small  brass  cannon  in  celebration  of  a great  occasion).  Moreover, 
students  of  the  faculty  may  apply  for  admission,  as  residents  or  non-residents 
to  New  College  or  Innis  College,  the  new  multifaculty  colleges. 

A distinctive  feature  of  undergraduate  work  in  the  faculty  is  the  course  in 
engineering  science  which  from  1934  to  1958  was  called  engineering 
physics.  This  course,  which  has  seven  optional  areas  of  specialization 
including  aerospace,  nuclear,  and  materials  science,  is  restricted  to  student 
having  a Grade  13  average  of  at  least  70  per  cent  as  contrasted  with  the 
64  per  cent  average  required  for  students  entering  the  regular  engineering 
fields.  Engineering  science  is  planned  for  those  whose  talents  fit  them 
specially  for  careers  in  research,  design,  and  teaching.  Similar  courses  havi 
in  recent  years  been  introduced  by  many  engineering  schools  in  recognition 
of  the  increasingly  broad  interdependence  of  science  and  engineering.  At 
Toronto,  students  have  been  studying  engineering  science  for  thirty  years. 

The  major  growth  in  the  faculty  at  the  present  time  is  in  postgraduate 
studies  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Applied  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philo- 
sophy. Together  with  the  University  as  a whole,  the  faculty  is  committed  t< 
providing  leadership  in  educating  people  to  meet  the  rapidly  expanding 
national  needs  in  teaching,  research,  and  industrial  development.  The  Fori 
Foundation  recently  made  its  first  major  grant  to  a Canadian  university 
when  it  provided  the  faculty  with  the  sum  of  $2,325,000  in  order  to  assist  j 
to  increase  the  number  of  graduates  available  for  teaching.  The  best  of 
resources  in  staff  and  equipment  are  at  hand  for  graduate  studies  in 
specialized  areas.  Typical  of  the  latter  is  the  new  laboratory  for  metallurgy  j 
and  materials  science. 

Significant  features  of  graduate  study  are  the  Institute  for  Aerospace 
Studies  and  the  Institute  of  Biomedical  Electronics.  These  research  institute 
provide  specially  equipped  centres  which  make  possible  a study  of  fields 
that  overlap  a number  of  the  traditional  areas  of  applied  science  and 
engineering.  The  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies,  founded  in  1949  as  the 
Institute  of  Aerophysics,  has  been  the  pioneering  institute  of  its  kind  in 
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Canada.  Many  undergraduate  students  in  the  aerospace  option  of  engineer- 
ing science  spend  an  additional  year  at  the  institute  and  receive  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Applied  Science.  The  institute  is  housed  in  laboratories  of  the 
latest  design  in  a northern  suburb  of  the  city.  The  Institute  of  Biomedical 
Electronics,  founded  in  1962  as  a joint  enterprise  of  the  faculties  of  medicine 
and  engineering,  promises  to  be  of  immense  significance  in  furthering  the 
application  of  electronics  and  other  fields  of  engineering  knowledge  to  the 
study  of  medicine.  Many  graduate  students,  particularly  in  electrical 
engineering,  are  attracted  to  work  in  this  field. 

The  development  of  the  faculty  as  a leading  centre  of  engineering  studies 
is  increasingly  marked  by  specific  and  stimulating  change  affecting  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  alike.  Beneath  such  change  the  faculty  seeks 
to  preserve  an  integrity  of  study  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  a great  profes- 
sion and  a great  university.  Good  engineering  calls  for  a balanced  under- 
standing of  the  sciences,  practical  experience,  the  realities  of  economics, 
and  the  qualities  of  men.  Good  engineering  is  the  common  goal  of  the  staff 
and  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  today. 

School  of  Architecture 

Thomas  Howarth,  ph.d.,  f.r.i.b.a.,  f.r.a.i.c. — Director 

Bachelor  of  Architecture  (B.Arch.)  Five  years  from  Grade  13.  Bachelor  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  (B.L.A.)  Four  years  from  Grade  13  (plus  two  summer  courses). 
Diploma  in  Town  and  Regional  Planning  One  year  for  university  graduates  or  those 
with  approved  professional  qualifications. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Architecture  (M.Arch.)  At  least  one  year  beyond  b.arch.  or  b.a.sc.  Master 
of  Science  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  (M.Sc.(Pl.))  Two  years  from  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  architecture,  civil  engineering,  economics,  geography,  geology,  law, 
political  science,  sociology,  social  anthropology  or  other  approved  disciplines. 

At  Toronto,  instruction  in  architecture  was  first  given  in  the  School  of 
Practical  Science  (later  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering)  in 
1890.  In  1922  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  was  established.  The 
school  became  an  independent  division  of  the  University  in  1948.  Courses 
are  now  offered  in  three  major  design  disciplines  directly  involved  in  shaping 
the  physical  environment  of  man  whether  on  a local  or  regional  scale — 
architecture,  planning,  and  landscape  architecture. 

Architecture  is  an  exacting  interdisciplinary  study.  In  searching  for  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  modern  planning  and  building  the  student  must  be 
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encouraged  to  draw  upon  many  sources.  His  studies  range  widely  over 
subjects  as  divergent  as  world  history  and  specification  writing,  calculus 
and  life  drawing,  landscape  design  and  sanitary  science.  The  analysis  of  a 
design  problem,  the  creative  process  in  its  solution,  and  the  final  synthesis 
in  the  form  of  diagrams,  drawings,  and  models  require  long  hours  of  work 
in  the  studio.  A curriculum  has  therefore  been  devised  to  provide  an 
effective  balance  between  the  three  constituent  elements  of  an  architect’s 
education — design,  building  science,  and  the  humanities. 

The  landscape  architect  has  an  important  part  to  play  in  projects  relating 
to  the  spaces  between  buildings,  the  layout  of  parks  and  public  open  spaces, 
the  design  of  highway  systems,  greenbelt  and  waterfront  development,  and 
regional  and  national  parks.  The  b.l.a.  course  provides  for  close  contact 
with  the  allied  disciplines  of  architecture  and  planning  and  a sound  basic 
program  of  work  in  the  supporting  disciplines  of  botany,  geography,  and 
forestry. 

In  the  school’s  rapidly  developing  graduate  program  the  student  may  do 
individual  research  under  the  guidance  of  a member  of  the  staff  in  one  of 
a number  of  topics,  for  example,  building  in  the  North,  airports,  precast 
concrete  construction,  history  and  theory  of  architecture  or  in  the  architec- 
tural aspect  of  urban  design. 

The  Master  of  Science  course  provides  a broad  education  in  both  urban  and 
regional  planning  as  a basis  for  professional  practice,  and  for  subsequent 
academic  specialization  in  one  of  them.  The  course  extends  over  two  years 
and  covers  most  of  the  subjects  that  are  now  considered  essential  to  the 
practice  of  planning — law  and  local  government,  municipal  engineering  and 
transportation,  economics  and  sociology;  there  is  also  project  work  in  the 
studio.  In  addition  to  course  work,  students  are  required  to  write  a thesis 
upon  a topic  within  the  field  of  planning  theory  and  practice.  The  diploma 
course  in  planning  is  intended  to  give  students  from  a variety  of  educational 
backgrounds  a basic  understanding  of  the  nature  of  urban  and  regional 
problems,  to  help  them  appreciate  the  nature  of  our  society,  and  enable 
them  to  fulfil  their  role  in  the  profession. 

School  of  Business 

O.  W.  Main,  m.a.,  ph.d. — Director 

Diploma  in  Business  Administration  One  year  from  first  degree. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Business  Administration  (M.B.A.)  Up  to  two  years  from  first  degree. 
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Because  the  courses  of  the  School  of  Business  are  open  only  to  qualified 
applicants  who  already  have  a university  degree,  the  methods  of  instruction 
reflect  a mature  approach  to  the  work  in  hand.  Through  these  methods  the 
school  prepares  the  student  for  a career  in  business  administration  by 
providing  him  with  a broad  understanding  of  the  business  environment,  an 
analytical  framework  for  dealing  with  administrative  problems,  experience 
in  making  objective  decisions,  and  a constructive  scepticism  in  the  appraisal 
of  currently  accepted  business  practice.  Students  of  the  school  have  at  their 
disposal  not  only  the  resources  of  a great  university  but  of  a large  metro- 
politan business  and  financial  community  that  is  also  the  seat  of  a provincial 
government.  The  school  supplements  its  own  syllabus  with  study  in  related 
fields  through  courses  given  by  other  University  divisions;  its  students  have 
first-hand  access  to  the  world  of  administration  through  visits  to  business, 
financial,  and  government  organizations,  and  by  meeting  executive  and 
professional  groups.  The  city  is  a laboratory  which  keeps  the  course  of  study 
abreast  of  the  realities  of  contemporary  administrative  practice. 

The  first  year  of  the  master’s  course  consists  of  eight  obligatory  subjects 
(economics  of  enterprise,  accounting,  business  finance,  production,  market- 
ing, introduction  to  administration,  quantitative  methods,  statistics)  and 
one  option — either  business  research  or  production  systems  analysis.  The 
second-year  program  comprises  five  subjects  selected  from  three  specific 
groups:  (a)  either  administrative  problems  or  economics  and  business 
policy;  ( b ) two  courses  chosen  from  personnel  administration,  financial  or 
production  or  marketing  management;  (c)  two  from  administrative  account- 
ing, statistical  methods,  marketing  research,  union-management  relations, 
human  relations  in  the  industrial  community,  labour  relations,  media  and 
society,  and  operations  analysis.  A subject  from  another  graduate  depart- 
ment may  be  substituted  for  any  one  of  those  listed  in  the  third  group. 
Students  must  achieve  66  per  cent  standing  in  each  second-year  subject  and 
submit  a satisfactory  dissertation  to  be  eligible  for  graduation. 

The  diploma  is  a one-year  program.  It  may  be  taken  either  full-time  or 
part-time  in  day  classes,  or  part-time  in  evening  classes. 


Institute  of  Child  Study 

M.  F.  Grapko,  M.A.,  ph.d. — Acting  Director 

Diploma  in  Child  Study  One  year  from  a bachelor’s  degree. 

The  Institute  of  Child  Study  is  a research  centre  for  the  study  of  children. 
Founded  in  1926  as  St.  George’s  School  of  Child  Study,  it  was  sponsored 
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by  the  University  of  Toronto’s  department  of  psychology  and  supported  by 
a Rockefeller  grant.  The  school  became  the  Institute  of  Child  Study,  an 
independent  unit  of  the  University,  in  1938,  The  Diploma  in  Child  Study 
was  established  in  1944. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  children  attend  the  institute’s  St.  George’s  School. 
They  range  in  age  from  three  to  twelve  and  are  divided  into  junior  and 
senior  nursery,  kindergarten,  and  elementary  school  classes  to  Grade  6. 
These  children  lead  a normal  school  life  based  on  the  curriculum  of  the 
Ontario  Programme  of  Studies.  Most  children  remain  at  the  school  for  nine 
years,  during  which  time  they  are  studied  by  the  staff  of  the  institute,  by 
members  of  the  staffs  of  other  University  divisions,  and  by  students  who 
are  proceeding  to  a Diploma  in  Child  Study.  This  diploma  is  offered  to 
graduate  students  who  successfully  complete  a prescribed  course  in  any  one 
of  five  major  areas:  mental  health,  child  adjustment,  family  life,  pre-school 
education,  and  research.  Students  in  the  course,  as  well  as  students  regis- 
tered in  other  divisions  of  the  University,  take  part  in  experimental  and 
long-range  studies  carried  out  by  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  institute. 


Institute  of  Computer  Science 
C.  C.  Gotlieb,  m.a.,  ph.d. — Director 

Diploma  in  Computing  and  Data  Processing  One  year  from  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
mathematics,  science,  or  applied  science,  or  from  a general  course  with  concentration 
in  mathematics. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Science  (M.Sc.)  At  least  one  year  from  a bachelor’s  degree  with  backing 
in  mathematics. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  At  least  three  years  from  an  honours  b.a.  or  two  years 
from  a master’s  degree. 

The  course  in  computing  and  data  processing  leading  to  a diploma  was  first 
offered  in  the  academic  year  1962-63.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have  a 
degree  in  pure  or  applied  science  and  who  wish  to  acquire  special  knowledge 
in  the  programming  and  use  of  electronic  digital  computers.  In  this  expand- 
ing field  there  is  a persistent  shortage  of  manpower;  insurance  companies, 
computer  manufacturers,  oil  companies,  management  consultants,  public 
utilities,  and  government  departments  are  all  looking  for  well  qualified 
computer  specialists. 
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The  graduate  courses  are  conducted  by  the  department  of  computer  science 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Students  in  the  m.a.  program  select  two 
subjects  from  a choice  of  four  (programming  languages,  logical  design  of 
computers,  data  processing,  computability  and  automata)  and  submit  a 
thesis.  The  requirements  for  the  ph.d.  program  include  a research  thesis,  all 
four  of  the  above  subjects,  and  others  related  to  research.  Colloquia  on 
recent  developments  in  computer  science  are  held  regularly,  often  in  con- 
junction with  other  University  departments.  The  institute’s  IBM  7094 
(Mod.  II)  electronic  computer  affords  a completely  up-to-date  instrument 
for  all  phases  of  teaching  and  research  connected  with  the  courses. 

Faculty  of  Dentistry 

R.  G.  Ellis,  d.d.s.,  m.sc.d.,  f.d.s.,  r.c.s. — Dean 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry  (B.Sc.D.)  At  least  one  year  from  the  second  dental 
year,  i.e.,  at  least  four  years  from  Grade  13.  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (D.D.S.)  Four 
years  from  one  pre-professional  year  beyond  Grade  13,  i.e.,  at  least  five  years  from 
Grade  13.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Anaesthesia  as  applied  to  Dentistry  One  year  from 
d.d.s.  Diploma  in  Dental  Hygiene  Two  years  beyond  Grade  13  (for  women  students 
only).  Diploma  in  Dental  Public  Health  At  least  one  year  from  d.d.s.  Diploma  in 
Dental  Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia  At  least  32  months  from  d.d.s.  Diplomas  in 
Orthodontics,  Paedodontics,  Periodontics  At  least  22  months  in  a period  of  two 
calendar  years  from  d.d.s. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Masters  of  Science  in  Dentistry  (M.Sc.D.)  At  least  two  years  from  a first  degree. 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  At  least  two  years  from  m.sc.d. 

The  Faculty  of  Dentistry  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  a small  school  of 
dentistry  established  by  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  in  1875 — the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  In  1888  the  school  was  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity, which  established  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  On  July 
1,  1925  the  school  became  a faculty  of  the  University,  the  Royal  College 
relinquishing  its  function  as  a teaching  body  but  retaining  its  authority  as  a 
licensing  body  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  the  curriculum  in  dentistry  stressed  the  technical 
side  of  practice  and  was  taught  through  a form  of  indentureship.  When  the 
school  became  a faculty  increased  attention  was  paid  to  the  biological 
sciences,  the  principles  of  prevention,  and  to  research.  Today,  new  courses 
and  broader  avenues  of  research  place  greater  emphasis  on  clinical  practice, 
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preventive  dentistry,  and  oral  diagnosis,  and  a flexible  honours  program 
encourages  the  gifted  student.  In  the  fourth  year  a merit  system  enables  the 
student  to  concentrate  on  the  final  phase  of  his  clinical  work,  to  act  as  an 
undergraduate  demonstrator  in  the  practical  courses  of  the  earlier  years,  to 
take  part  in  projects  of  the  Division  of  Dental  Research,  and  to  attend  the 
dental  department  of  a teaching  hospital.  This  system  has  proved  to  be  a 
great  incentive  and  a reliable  means  of  recruiting  potential  teachers  and 
those  with  a flair  for  research. 

In  the  autumn  of  1959,  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  moved  into  a new  home 
five  storeys  high  and  a city  block  in  area.  Brilliantly  planned  and  imagina- 
tively equipped,  the  building  is  one  of  the  world’s  outstanding  dental  schools 
It  houses  four  separate  clinics.  In  the  main  clinic  (two  storeys  high  with 
one  side  all  window ) operating  units  stretch  in  rows  almost  the  length  of 
the  building — one  unit  for  each  senior  student.  Below  this  is  a 62-chair 
clinic  for  third-year  students.  A children’s  clinic  has  32  chairs;  a denture 
clinic  has  20.  For  teaching  demonstrations  a closed  circuit  television  net- 
work allows  every  student  a close-up  view  of  operations.  In  addition,  the 
school  is  equipped  with  two  130-seat  lecture  theatres  (T.V.  wired),  a 10-sea 
diagnostic  division,  a fifth  floor  laboratory  for  experiments  with  radioactive 
isotopes,  laboratories  covering  most  of  the  fourth  floor,  and  seats  for  400 
people  in  a large  hall  equipped  with  a T.V.  camera  outlet  on  its  stage  and 
nine  T.V.  outlets  in  its  walls. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  first  year  must  have  obtained  clear  standin; 
in  a full  year  of  a university  program  beyond  Grade  13  which  includes 
English,  physics,  chemistry,  and  zoology.  Such  a program  is  offered  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  by  the  first  year  of  the  General  Course  in  Science, 
the  first  year  of  the  Honour  Course  in  Science,  or  the  first  year  of  Biologies 
and  Medical  Sciences. 

Under  conditions  prescribed  by  the  council  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry, 
holders  of  a Licentiate  in  Dental  Surgery  from  certain  Commonwealth  uni- ! 
versifies  may  be  admitted  to  the  third  year;  holders  of  the  degree  of  b.d.s.  j 
from  the  same  universities  may  be  admitted  to  the  fourth  year;  and  student  ; 
from  other  universities  may  be  considered  for  admission  with  advanced  j. 
standing. 

Ontario  College  of  Education 
D.  F.  Dadson,  b.a.,  b.ed. — Dean 

Teacher  Training  Program.  One-year  winter  courses  leading  to  the  following  teachir 
certificates  granted  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education:  Interim  High  School  i 
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Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B;  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A; 
Interim  Vocational  Certificate,  Type  B;  Interim  Vocational  Certificate,  Type  A;  Interim 
Intermediate  Certificate  in  Industrial  Arts;  Specialist  Certificate  in  Industrial  Arts. 
Temporary  Secondary-School  Certificate  One  summer  from  a bachelor’s  degree. 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B Two  summers  from  a bachelor’s 
degree.  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A Three  summers  from  a bachelor’s 
degree.  Bachelor  of  Education  (B.Ed.)  One  summer  session  or  two  part-time  winter 
sessions  after  first  university  degree,  a year  of  professional  training  and  at  least  one 
year  of  successful  teaching  experience. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Arts  (M.A.),  Master  of  Philosophy  (Phil.M.),  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.), 
Master  of  Education  (M.Ed.),  Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.D.)  Varying  periods  of  study 
are  required,  ranging  from  one  to  three  years  beyond  b.ed.  or  equivalent. 

The  Ontario  College  of  Education  was  established  in  1920  when  faculties 
of  education  at  Queen’s  University  and  the  University  of  Toronto  were 
discontinued.  By  agreement  between  the  Minister  of  Education  and  the 
University  it  was  arranged  that  the  new  institution  should  be  administered 
jointly  by  the  provincial  Department  of  Education  and  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Until  September  1965,  when  a second  college  was  opened  at 
London,  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  was  responsible  for  the  pre- 
paration of  all  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  province.  (It  has  also  trained 
a smaller  number  of  elementary  school  teachers.)  Over  the  years  the 
Toronto  college  expanded  its  program  and  its  services,  and  added  a number 
of  important  divisions  including  a library  school,  a department  of  educa- 
tional research,  a guidance  centre,  and  a vocational  and  industrial  arts 
department.  Recently  the  research  department  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  and  the  library  school  has 
become  a separate  entity. 

All  candidates  for  the  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificates  are  required  to 
hold  university  degrees.  A pass  or  general  arts  degree  allows  a student  to 
proceed  to  an  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  B;  an  honour 
degree  permits  him  to  go  on  towards  an  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s 
Certificate,  Type  A.  Students  take  three  obligatory  subjects  and  select  three 
of  four  others  from  optional  and  supplementary  courses.  Nine  weeks  of 
practice  teaching  in  secondary  schools  are  an  important  part  of  the  program. 
Because  of  a shortage  of  secondary  school  teachers  in  the  province,  the 
college  has  set  up  a special  course  of  two  summer  sessions  leading  to 
Type  A and  Type  B certificates.  Admission  requirements  are  the  same  as 
for  the  winter  sessions,  but  candidates  must  also  have  obtained  a contract 
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to  teach  in  a secondary  school.  The  1965  enrolment  in  this  course  (first  and 
second  year)  was  4,000  students. 

The  guidance  centre  was  established  in  order  to  make  domestic  and  foreign 
guidance  material  and  tests  easily  available,  to  promote  Canadian  develop- 
ment and  production  of  publications  of  the  first  rank,  and  to  assist  in  other 
ways.  In  addition,  the  staff  of  the  centre  offers  courses  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  the  teacher  training  program 
of  the  College  of  Education.  Its  services  are  extended  to  psychologists, 
personnel  workers,  social  agencies,  and  teachers  generally.  The  courses  of 
the  department  of  vocational  and  industrial  arts  lead  to  specialist  teaching 
certificates.  Engineering  graduates  and  skilled  tradesmen  are  admitted  to 
the  vocational  courses:  candidates  holding  Ontario  teaching  certificates 
(elementary  or  secondary)  to  the  industrial  arts  courses. 

Besides  the  commitments  outlined  above,  the  College  of  Education  adminis- 
ters the  University  of  Toronto  Schools,  a private  day  school  for  boys  from 
Grades  7 to  13.  Known  as  U.  T.  S.,  the  school  is  actually  older  than  the 
college  itself,  for  it  was  organized  in  1910  as  a practice  teaching  school  for 
the  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto.  U.  T.  S.  has  built  up  an 
admirable  reputation  as  a secondary  school. 

Faculty  of  Food  Sciences 

Miss  B.  A.  McLaren,  M.s.,  ph.d. — Dean 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Food  Sciences  (B.Sc.  Food  Sci.)  Four  years  from  Grade  13. 
Offered  in  nutrition,  food  chemistry,  or  textiles. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Science  (M.Sc.)  At  least  two  years  from  General  Science  b.sc.,  or  one  year 
after  honours  B.sc. 

The  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  was  established  in  November,  1962.  It 
replaced  the  Faculty  of  Household  Science  which,  since  1907,  had  provided 
instruction  for  students  of  food  chemistry  and  household  economics  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  as  well  as  for  those  in  the  Bachelor  of  House- 
hold Science  course. 

The  curriculum  leads  from  a common  first  year  to  three  distinct  fields  of 
study — nutrition,  textiles,  and  food  chemistry.  The  adoption  of  a common 
first  year  simplifies  the  transfer  of  students  from  other  faculties,  particularly 
those  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  who,  after  obtaining  standing  in 
first  year  Honour  Science  or  Grade  B in  the  first  year  of  the  General  Course 
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in  Science,  wish  to  move  to  the  second  year  of  Food  Sciences.  The  syllabus 
in  any  course  covers  a due  proportion  of  the  humanities,  the  basic  sciences, 
and  the  social  sciences.  In  nutrition,  the  professional  subjects  are  food 
quality,  food  bacteriology,  basic  nutrition,  nutrition  of  the  life  cycle,  and 
food  administration;  in  textiles,  they  are  textile  processing,  fibres  and  fabric 
analysis  and  design,  costume  design,  history  of  costume  and  furniture;  in 
food  chemistry,  chemical  composition  and  quantitative  analysis  of  foods, 
colloidal  aspects  of  foods,  vitamins,  and  studies  in  human  energy. 

The  wide  assortment  of  careers  open  to  graduates  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  enrolment  in  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  is  not  confined  to 
women.  Many  opportunities  for  advancement  in  secondary  school  and 
university  teaching,  and  in  adult  education  are  available  to  persons  qualified 
in  these  fields.  Another  broad  field  is  research,  whether  metabolic  research 
(at  hospitals,  universities,  the  National  Research  Council,  the  Defence 
Research  Board)  or  research  in  product  development  and  control  (food, 
textile,  and  drug  companies,  research  foundations,  or  government.)  A third 
is  in  the  sphere  of  health,  in  which  there  are  many  openings  for  nutritionists 
and  dietitians  in  public  health  and  welfare  agencies,  hospitals,  commercial 
organizations,  the  armed  services,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
government,  and  the  World  Health  Organization. 

Faculty  of  Forestry 

J.  W.  B.  Sisam,  b.sc.,  m.f.,  d.sc. — Dean 

Bachelor  of  the  Science  of  Forestry  (B.Sc.F.)  Four  years  from  Grade  13.  Available  in 
general  forestry  or  wood  science  and  forest  products.  Diploma  in  Resource  Manage- 
ment (Dip.R.M.)  One  year  from  bachelor’s  degree  in  agriculture,  biology,  forestry, 
geography,  or  related  sciences. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Science  in  Forestry  (M.Sc.F.)  At  least  one  year  from  b.sc.f.  with  thesis 
requirement.  Available  in  silviculture,  economics,  management,  logging,  forest 
products,  forest  pathology,  and  wood  technology. 

The  undergraduate  course  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  prepares  the  student 
for  professional  practice  in  government  forest  services  and  primary  or 
secondary  wood-using  industries.  It  also  equips  him  with  the  necessary 
background  for  further  study  at  the  graduate  level,  where  he  will  be  able  to 
select  an  area  in  which  to  specialize.  The  course  has  two  streams  from  a 
common  first  year.  One — the  general  program — is  concerned  mainly  with 
the  nature  of  trees  and  their  relation  to  other  organisms  and  the  environ- 
ment, the  management  of  the  forest,  the  harvesting  of  forest  crops,  and  the 
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importance  of  forests  in  the  conservation  and  renewal  of  natural  resources. 
The  second  stream  has  to  do  with  wood  science  and  forest  products.  In 
addition  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees,  the  faculty,  in  conjunction 
with  the  department  of  zoology,  offers  a one-year  diploma  course  in  resource 
management.  Intended  for  graduates  in  agriculture,  biology,  forestry, 
geography,  and  cognate  sciences,  this  course  brings  together  those  elements 
of  zoology  and  forestry  that  relate  directly  to  the  management  of  renew- 
able natural  resources. 

Since  forestry  is  an  applied  science,  laboratory  and  classroom  teaching  must 
be  supported  by  experience  in  the  field.  Thus  the  Toronto  student  spends 
four  weeks  at  the  University  Forest  following  the  second  term  of  each  of 
his  first  three  years;  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  he  spends  a week  at 
the  Englehart  Management  Unit  in  northern  Ontario.  In  the  diploma  course, 
field  projects  are  routine,  and  a comparative  study  is  made,  for  a region 
outside  Ontario,  of  resource  management  programs  and  the  policies  on 
which  they  are  based.  The  University  Forest  is  a 20,000-acre  growth  of 
white  pine,  hemlock,  and  hardwood,  typical  of  the  forests  of  the  region  and 
well  suited  to  field  studies  and  research.  On  the  edge  of  the  forest,  the 
provincial  Forest  Ranger  School  affords  housing,  food,  classrooms,  and 
laboratories. 

For  a number  of  years  after  the  faculty  was  established  in  1907,  it  was 
normal  to  expect  nearly  every  type  of  forestry  work  requiring  any  kind  of 
technical  training  to  be  done  by  graduates  of  degree  courses.  Recently,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  two  notable  developments:  first,  the  raising  of  pro- 
fessional standards  by  the  adoption  of  graduate  programs  (Master’s  and 
ph.d.  ) at  each  of  Canada’s  four  university  forestry  schools,  and  second, 
the  training  of  a succession  of  forestry  technicians  at  “ranger”  or  techno- 
logical forestry  schools.  Despite  these  developments  there  is  still  a great 
demand  for  the  all-round  forester — the  general  practitioner — qualified 
through  an  undergraduate  program.  Proof  of  this  is  implicit  in  the  arrange-  j 
ments  which  have  now  been  made  to  make  it  possible  for  the  first  two  years  | 
of  Toronto’s  undergraduate  course  to  be  taken  at  Lakehead  University, 

Port  Arthur,  Ontario. 

School  of  Hygiene 

A.  J.  Rhodes,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.,  f.r.s.c. — Director 

Diploma  in  Public  Health  (D.P.H.)  One-year  course  for  physicians.  Diploma  in 
Veterinary  Public  Health  (D.V.P.H.)  One-year  course  for  veterinarians.  Diploma 
in  Nutrition  (Dip.Nutrit.)  One-year  course  for  university  graduates  with  experience 
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in  nutrition  and  biochemistry.  Certificate  in  Public  Health  (C.P.H.)  One-year  course 
for  university  graduates  with  experience  in  biology  and  the  health  sciences.  Diploma 
in  Bacteriology  (Dip.Bact.)  One-year  course  for  university  graduates  with  experience 
in  microbiology  or  other  laboratoy  discipline.  Diploma  in  Hospital  Administration 
(Dip.H.A.)  Two  years,  one  of  which  is  spent  partly  as  a resident  in  a hospital  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  for  university  graduates  with  experience  in  the  health 
sciences,  business,  pharmacy,  nursing,  or  administration.  Diploma  in  Industrial  Health 
(D.I.H.)  One-year  course  for  physicians. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Science  (M.Sc.)  At  least  two  years  from  general  b.sc.  or  one  year  from 
honours  b.sc.,  or  equivalent  qualifications.  Offered  in  epidemiology,  biometrics,  micro- 
biology, nutrition,  parasitology,  public  health,  and  physiological  hygiene. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  At  least  two  years  from  m.sc.  degree.  Offered  in  same 
fields  as  m.sc. 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  a long  tradition  of  teaching  and  research 
in  the  sphere  of  public  health  and  was  among  the  first  universities  in  North 
America  to  establish  a formal  graduate  course  of  instruction.  The  School 
of  Hygiene  is  one  of  the  University’s  several  divisions  in  the  health  sciences. 
It  is  actively  concerned  in  teaching  graduates  and  undergraduates  and  there- 
fore has  close  relations  with  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  the  Faculties 
of  Arts  and  Science,  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  and  Food  Sciences, 
and  the  Schools  of  Physical  and  Health  Education,  Social  Work,  and  Nurs- 
ing, as  well  as  the  Connaught  Medical  Research  Laboratories. 

The  school  has  seven  departments:  epidemiology  and  biometrics,  hospital 
administration,  microbiology,  nutrition,  parasitology,  physiological  hygiene, 
and  public  health.  It  follows  the  customary  pattern  of  similar  institutions  by 
offering  an  extensive  selection  of  graduate  diploma  courses  to  persons  with 
suitable  undergraduate  experience  in  the  health  professions,  arts  and 
science,  business,  agriculture,  and  certain  other  fields.  With  one  exception, 
research  does  not  usually  form  part  of  the  diploma  courses.  Graduate  degree 
programs,  however,  necessitate  original  research,  and  are  open  to  graduates 
with  the  appropriate  undergraduate  training. 

Two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  regular  classes,  the  School  of  Hygiene 
conducts  an  introductory  course  for  foreign  students.  Talks,  discussions, 
films,  and  field  trips  introduce  these  students  to  life  in  Canada,  Toronto, 
and  at  the  University.  Topics  include  the  geography,  history,  and  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  health  and  other  services,  transportation,  and  opportunities 
for  recreation. 
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The  school’s  programs  are  similar  to  those  offered  in  American  schools  of 
public  health;  its  diploma  in  public  health  is  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Public  Health  offered  by  the  Accredited  Schools  of 
Public  Health  in  the  United  States;  its  diploma  in  hospital  administration 
is  recognized  by  the  Association  of  University  Programs  in  Hospital 
Administration.  Since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1927  approximately 
1,400  persons  have  graduated  from  it. 

Faculty  of  Law 

Cecil  A.  Wright,  Q.c.,  b.a.,  s.j.d.,  ll.d. — Dean 

Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  Three  years  after  two  years  of  university  work  following 
Grade  13,  i.e.,  at  least  five  years  from  Grade  13. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.)  At  least  two  years  from  ll.b.  degree. 

Doctor  Juris  (D.Jur.)  At  least  one  year  from  ll.m. 

When  King’s  College  was  opened,  one  of  the  seven  professors  was  the  pro- 
fessor of  law,  but  the  curriculum  established  seven  years  later  required  only: 
professors  in  classics,  mathematics,  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  natural 
history.  A faculty  of  law  was  envisaged  by  the  Federation  Act  of  1887,  but 
because  the  universities  were  not  permitted  to  prepare  students  for  direct 
admission  to  the  legal  profession,  most  of  the  teaching  was,  for  many  years, 
done  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  In  1941  the  University  senate  made  provision 
for  the  organization  and  government  of  the  “Faculty  of  Law,  at  present  in 
existence”  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  School  of  Law.  In  1949  the 
school  was  completely  reorganized;  six  years  later  its  original  name  was 
restored.  The  pioneer  work  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  bore  fruit  in  1957  when  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada 
recognized  the  graduates  of  this  faculty  and  the  graduates  of  other  university 
law  faculties  in  the  province  as  candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar  under 
the  terms  outlined  in  the  final  paragraph  of  this  section. 

The  course  offered  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  requires  full-time 
attendance  for  three  years.  The  subjects  offered  provide  a thorough  liberal 
and  professional  grounding  not  only  for  those  who  contemplate  the  practice  j 
of  law  but,  as  well,  for  those  who  may  take  part  in  other  ways  in  the 
administration  of  justice  and  for  those  who  may  deal  in  public  and  private 
affairs  where  a sound  knowledge  of  law  and  legal  method  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  nature  and  function  of  legal  ordering  is  indispensable. 
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The  curriculum  aims  at  familiarizing  the  student  with  problems  of  law  as 
they  are  encountered  by  modern  society.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  develop- 
ing legal  reasoning  and  a scientific  habit  of  thought  in  the  common  law 
discipline.  To  that  end  the  method  of  study  is  directed  not  so  much  to 
acquiring  information  as  to  objective  discussion  between  staff  and  students. 

Since  law  exists  to  solve  practical  problems  and  because  the  purpose  of  the 
curriculum  is  to  equip  the  student  as  fully  as  possible  for  the  practice  of 
law,  demonstrations  and  exercises  in  practical  matters  are  periodically 
carried  out  by  members  of  the  profession.  In  the  past  this  approach  has 
been  adopted  in  connection  with  trial  practice,  company  law,  and  real  estate 
transactions.  All  students  of  the  second  year  must  take  part  in  a program 
of  moot  court  cases  under  the  supervision  of  the  staff.  No  candidate  will  be 
granted  the  degree  of  ll.b.  if  his  preparation  and  argument  of  these  cases 
has  been  unsatisfactory. 

In  Canada,  a law  degree  does  not  itself  admit  to  practice.  Every  provincial 
Law  Society,  in  the  common  law  provinces,  requires  some  period  of  article- 
ship  within  the  province  as  a condition  of  admittance.  In  Ontario,  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada  conducts,  at  Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto,  a bar 
admission  course  for  graduates  of  approved  law  courses.  This  consists  of  a 
one-year  period  of  service  under  articles  (September  1 to  August  31  of  the 
succeeding  year)  and  a further  period  of  practical  and  clinical  training  of 
not  more  than  six  months  (September  1 to  February  21).  Provided  that 
they  satisfy  further  requirements  such  as  citizenship,  good  character,  and 
suitability,  law  graduates  are  eligible  to  enter  this  course.  Those  who  expect 
to  practice  in  another  province  should  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Law  Society  in  that  province  at  the  time  of  registration  at  Toronto. 


School  of  Library  Science 

R.  B.  Land,  m.a.,  m.l.s, — Director 

Bachelor  of  Library  Science  (B.L.S.)  One  year  after  graduation  with  satisfactory 
standing  from  an  approved  university  course.  Full-time  students  only  are  accepted. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Library  Science  (M.L.S.)  One  year  from  b.l.s.  Full-time  and  part-time 
students  accepted. 

The  School  of  Library  Science  was  first  established  in  1928  as  the  “Library 
School”  and,  for  administrative  purposes,  was  attached  to  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education.  The  school  became  a separate  teaching  division  in 
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1965.  It  has  the  largest  enrolment  of  any  library  school  in  Canada  and  one 
of  the  largest  enrolments  of  full-time  students  among  the  36  North  American 
library  schools  accredited  by  the  American  Library  Association. 

Libraries  serve  everyone,  from  school  children  to  research  scholars.  In 
addition  to  school,  college,  university,  and  public  libraries,  there  are  many 
specialized  collections  in  government,  in  business  and  industry,  and  in 
institutions  and  associations.  The  rapid  expansion  of  knowledge,  the 
increased  volume  of  publications,  rising  enrolments  in  schools  and  uni- 
versities, and  the  pressing  needs  of  government,  business,  and  industry  have 
resulted  in  a heavy  demand  for  qualified  professional  librarians.  It  is 
estimated  that  3,000  new  librarians  will  be  needed  in  Canada  in  the  next 
five  years:  a chronic  shortage  is  likely  to  continue  for  many  years. 

In  every  library,  materials  must  be  acquired,  arranged,  and  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  user  in  the  most  effective  way.  Thus,  the  duties  of  the 
librarian  have  two  important  aspects : first,  to  select,  acquire,  arrange,  and 
index  the  materials — books,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  films,  phonograph 
records,  computer  tapes — that  the  library  must  have  on  hand;  and  second, 
to  be  in  close  touch  with  the  users  of  the  library,  to  interpret  their  wants,  to 
circulate  books  and  other  materials  to  them,  and  to  offer  guidance  and 
advice.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  work,  the  school  offers  a one-year 
b.l.s.  course  (extensible  on  a “two-year  plan”  in  special  cases)  divided  into 
two  terms.  In  the  first  term  the  professional  subjects  are:  bibliography  and 
reference  materials,  classification,  cataloguing,  library  collections,  library 
records  and  methods  of  procedure,  and  library  service.  To  these  are  added, 
in  the  second  term,  library  administration,  contact  with  readers,  advisory 
services,  and  library  collections  in  special  fields.  From  a choice  of  13  topics, 
two  elective  subjects  must  also  be  taken  in  the  first  term,  and  one  in  the 
second. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

A.  L.  Chute,  o.b.e.,  m.a.,  m.d.,  ph.d.,  f.r.c.p.c. — Dean 

Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.)  Four  years  from  the  second  premedical  year  beyond 
Grade  13,  i.e.,  six  years  beyond  Grade  13;  or  four  years  beyond  a b.a.  or  B.sc. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine  (B.Sc.Med.)  One  year  from  the  first  year  of  medicine 
at  this  University  or  one  year  from  the  degree  of  m.d.,  or  three  summers  while 
taking  m.d.  degree.  Offered  in  anatomy,  bacteriology,  biochemistry,  chemistry, 
medical  biophysics,  pathology,  pathological  chemistry,  pharmacology,  and  physiology. 
Diploma  in  Medical  Radiology  (D.M.R.)  Two  years  from  at  least  one  year’s  intern- 
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ship,  i.e.,  three  years  from  m.d.  degree.  Diploma  in  Psychiatry  (D.Psych.)  Two  years 
from  at  least  one  year’s  internship,  i.e.,  three  years  from  m.d.  degree.  Diploma  in 
Anaesthesia  Three  years  from  at  least  one  year’s  internship,  i.e.,  four  years  from 
m.d.  degree.  Diploma  in  Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine  Two  or  three  years  from  Grade 
13,  or  Grade  13  and  qualification  from  a college  of  art.  Diploma  in  Physical  and 
Occupational  Therapy  Three  years  from  Grade  13.  Certificate  as  a Teacher  of  Physical 
or  Occupational  Therapy  Three  years  after  at  least  two  years  in  the  practice  of 
physical  and  occupational  therapy.  Diploma  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  Two 
years  from  a bachelor’s  degree. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Surgery  (M.S.)  At  least  one  year  from  five  years  of  postgraduate  training 
following  m.d.  Doctor  of  Clinical  Science  (D.Cl.Sc.)  At  least  four  years  from  one 
year’s  internship,  i.e.,  five  years  from  m.d.  Master  of  Science  (M.Sc.)  One  or  two  years 
from  m.d.  Offered  in  pre-clinical  sciences. 

Medical  education  in  the  old  province  of  Upper  Canada  was  conducted 
privately.  Students  placed  themselves  under  the  tutelage  of  the  nlore  dis- 
tinguished practitioners  in  the  province  and  submitted  themselves  for 
examination,  after  1818,  to  the  Upper  Canada  Medical  Board  and,  after 
1839,  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  In  1843,  a medical  depart- 
ment or  faculty,  staffed  by  five  professors,  was  established  in  King’s  College. 
In  1853  the  professorships  were  abolished  and  no  instruction  was  given 
during  the  next  34  years,  although  the  University  continued  to  hold  exami- 
nations and  to  grant  degrees  to  persons  trained  in  private  medical  schools. 
Finally,  in  1887,  as  a consequence  of  the  Federation  Act,  one  of  these 
private  schools,  the  Toronto  School  of  Medicine,  became  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Students  of  today  enter  the  undergraduate  course  in  medicine  by  one  of 
three  different  routes.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  are  admitted  to  a pre- 
medical course  of  two  years;  if  standing  is  satisfactory  a student  may  then 
proceed  to  the  first  year  of  the  four-year  professional  course.  A second 
group  of  approximately  60  students  is  selected  for  admission  to  the  profes- 
sional course  on  the  strength  of  a degree  in  arts  or  science  which  had 
included  required  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  zoology.  A third  group 
may  seek  admission  from  the  honour  course  in  biological  and  medical 
sciences  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science;  these  students  enter  the  second 
year  of  the  professional  course. 

The  curriculum  of  the  premedical  course  covers  physics,  chemistry,  zoology, 
and  psychology,  and  certain  subjects  in  the  humanities.  The  first  two  years 
of  the  professional  course  are  devoted  primarily  to  the  basic  sciences; 
clinical  work  in  medicine  and  surgery  is  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
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second  year.  The  last  two  years  are  spent  largely  in  clinical  study,  together 
with  pathological  chemistry  and  continuation  of  the  work  in  pathology. 
Instruction  in  the  final  year  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  in  the  wards, 
laboratories,  and  out-patient  departments  of  the  hospitals  affiliated  with 
the  University.  These  include  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children;  St.  Michael’s,  Toronto  Western,  Wellesley,  Princess 
Margaret,  Sunnybrook,  and  New  Mount  Sinai  Hospitals;  the  Clarke  Institute 
of  Psychiatry,  the  Women’s  College  Hospital,  and  Lyndhurst  Lodge. 

The  faculty’s  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine  offers  diploma  and  cer- 
tificate courses  in  physical  and  occupational  therapy,  and  diploma  courses 
in  speech  pathology  and  audiology.  The  Division  of  Postgraduate  Medicine 
supervises  programs  leading  to  diplomas  in  psychiatry,  medical  radiology, 
and  anaesthesia.  Other  postgraduate  courses,  not  leading  to  a diploma,  are 
given  in  anaesthesia,  anatomy,  medicine,  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  oph- 
thalmology, otolaryngology,  and  surgery.  An  important  part  of  the  post- 
graduate program  consists  of  travelling  (or  decentralized)  clinics.  Under 
this  arrangement  teachers  from  the  faculty  visit  different  centres  in  the 
province  and  take  part  in  clinics  and  rounds  where  cases  are  presented  by 
local  practitioners;  with  the  financial  support  of  the  Ontario  Heart  Founda- 
tion, similar  programs  in  the  field  of  cardiovascular  disease  are  available 
to  doctors  in  Ontario.  During  the  academic  session,  evening  lectures  for 
residents  registered  in  the  postgraduate  division  are  offered  in  medicine, 
surgery,  general  and  special  pathology,  genito-urinary  surgery,  obstetrics 
and  gynecology.  Advanced  graduate  courses  in  medicine,  surgery,  and 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  are  given  each  fall  over  a six- week  period. 
Numerous  short  refresher  courses,  from  two  days  to  two  weeks  in  duration 
are  offered  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  both  general  practitioners  and 
specialists. 

Population  growth,  advances  in  scientific  knowledge,  and  rapid  develop- 
ments in  the  fields  of  communication  are  inexorably  leading  to  significant  j 
changes  in  the  quantity  and  kind  of  medical  education.  These  changes  will  j 
shortly  be  reflected  in  developments  within  the  faculty  that  are  expected  to  j 
come  into  full  effect  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years,  and  will  involve 
both  academic  and  physical  adjustments.  The  curriculum  of  the  basic 
medical  course  will  be  extensively  revised.  Recordings  and  closed  circuit 
television  will  come  into  greater  use.  Enrolment  in  the  first  professional 
year  will  be  gradually  advanced  from  165  to  250  by  1970;  there  will  be  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  full-time  staff  members.  The  volume 
of  research  will  be  stepped  up  in  all  departments.  In  line  with  new  arrange- 
ments for  teaching  in  the  clinical  years,  the  Department  of  Veterans’  Affair 
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Hospital,  Sunnybrook,  will  become  a University  of  Toronto  teaching 
hospital,  and  will  be  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  University.  In  addi- 
tion, three  of  the  present  teaching  hospitals,  Toronto  General,  Toronto 
Western,  and  St.  Michael’s,  will  become  virtually  autonomous  clinical 
schools  of  medicine.  For  the  two  final  clinical  years  the  student  will  spend 
practically  all  of  his  time  at  one  of  these  schools;  on  occasion  he  will  go  to 
other  areas  of  instruction  for  highly  specialized  subjects. 

The  outstanding  physical  adjustment  will  be  the  construction  of  a medical 
sciences  centre  that  will  serve  not  only  medicine  but  all  the  health  sciences 
on  the  campus.  The  buildings  will  go  up  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  old  School  of  Practical  Science,  the  former  Biology  Building,  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  (less  the  Anatomy  Building)  and  the  north  end  of 
Taddle  Creek  Road.  The  centre  will  comprise  a teaching  block  of  five 
floors,  three  contiguous  blocks  forming  a research  tower  of  eight  floors,  and 
an  adjacent  three-storey  auditorium.  It  will  provide  653,500  gross  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  Its  final  cost,  furnished  and  equipped  (and  including  an 
allowance  for  escalation)  is  estimated  at  $36,156,000. 

Undergraduate  teaching  will  take  place  in  the  westerly  portion  of  the  centre; 
departmental  administration,  graduate  training  and  research  in  the  research 
tower.  Departments  or  sections  of  departments  in  the  latter  area  will  include 
anatomy,  biochemistry,  biomedical  electronics,  pathology,  genetics,  immun- 
ology, medical  biophysics,  microbiology,  pharmacology,  physiology,  and 
shared  facilities.  In  addition,  there  will  be  space  for  39  clinicians  whose 
research  is  oriented  to  basic  science  and  whose  presence  in  the  building 
and  participation  in  interdisciplinary  research  and  teaching  will  bridge  the 
gap  between  preclinical  and  clinical  work.  The  complex,  together  with 
additional  space  and  facilities  in  the  Banting  Institute,  will  furnish  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  with  appointments  for  teaching  and  research  un- 
matched in  Canada.  By  1971  the  Province  of  Ontario  expects  to  be  graduat- 
ing 500  new  medical  doctors  every  year;  almost  half  of  these  will  come 
from  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 

Boyd  Neel,  c.b.e.,  m.a.,  hon.  r.a.m. — Dean 

A.  Walter,  jur.utr.dn. — Director  of  Faculty  of  Music 

E.  Mazzoleni,  b.a.,  mus.d.,  f.r.c.m. — Principal  of  School  of  Music 

Artist  Diploma  Three  years  from  Grade  13.  Licentiate  Diploma  Three  years  from 
Grade  13.  Artist-Licentiate  Diploma  Three  years  from  Grade  13,  for  students  enrolled 
in  both  the  above  courses  at  the  same  time.  Bachelor  of  Music  (Mus.Bac.)  Four  years 
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from  Grade  13.  Offered  in  history  and  literature  of  music,  composition,  and  music 
education.  Bachelor  of  Music  in  Performance  Four  years  from  Grade  13. 


Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music  (B.A.)  Four  years  from  Grade  13. 
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School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Music  (Mus.M.)  At  least  two  years  from  general  b.a.  One  year  from 
mus.bac.,  or  honours  b.a.  Offered  in  composition  and  music  education.  Doctor  c 
Music  (Mus.Doc).  At  least  five  years  after  mus.bac.  Alternatively,  applicants 
holding  the  degree  of  mus.m.  may  register  for  mus.doc.  after  two  years.  Master  of 
Arts  (M.A.)  At  least  one  year  from  mus.bac.  or  honours  b.a.  offered  in  musicology. 
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Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  At  least  three  years  from  mus.bac.,  or  honours  b.a. 
or  two  years  from  m.a.  in  musicology.  Offered  in  musicology. 


Incorporated  as  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1886,  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  has  grown  to  immense  proportions.  For  the  first 
eleven  years  its  premises  were  over  a music  shop  on  a street  corner  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city;  in  1897  it  moved  into  a larger  building  on  College 
Street.  By  an  act  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  in  1921,  the  conservatory 
became  part  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  During  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
session  of  1946-47,  King  George  vi  marked  the  occasion  by  permitting  th 
use  of  the  prefix  “Royal.”  In  1963  the  conservatory  moved  to  its  present 
site  on  the  St.  George  Campus.  Its  activities  are  now  nation-wide;  it  has 
4,000  students  on  the  campus  and  an  equal  number  in  city  and  suburban 
branches;  it  conducts  annually,  through  its  School  of  Music,  60,000  exam 
nations  from  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  to  Victoria,  B.C.,  and  from 
Medicine  Hat  to  Dawson  Creek. 
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The  conservatory  has  three  principal  divisions:  the  Faculty  of  Music,  the 
School  of  Music,  and  the  Opera  School.  The  faculty  directs  the  work  leadir 
to  diplomas  and  degrees  and  instructs  students  of  the  honour  course  in 
music  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science;  the  school  is  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  professional  courses  of  the 
faculty,  and  for  the  general  instruction  and  examining  at  all  levels  from 
Grade  One  to  A.R.C.T.  of  those  students  not  in  degree  and  diploma 
courses.  This  instruction  is  available  not  only  to  pupils  of  school  age  but 
to  adult  citizens  of  Toronto  and  its  vicinity.  Many  thousands  have  taken 
advantage  of  it.  The  Opera  School,  founded  in  1946,  trains  budding  opej 
singers  and  offers  courses  in  stage  management  and  production  technique 
for  those  who  wish  to  make  a career  of  that  side  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession. 
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The  Faculty  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Toronto 

The  Faculty  of  Music  has  the  responsibility  for  all  full-time  professional 
courses  leading  to  baccalaureate  degrees  as  well  as  for  senior  professional 
diplomas  on  the  university  level.  In  addition,  the  staff  provides  all  music 
instruction  to  students  in  the  honour  course  in  music  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science.  Comprehensive  three-  and  four-year  sequences  are  provided 
for  students  in  both  the  general  course  and  certain  honour  courses  in  Arts 
and  Science.  These  latter  non-professional  studies,  directed  by  senior 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  Music,  provide  a rich  background  in  the  areas 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  music  and  serve  to  link  the  Faculty  with  the 
campus  as  a whole. 

All  students  in  professional  courses  are  actively  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  music  both  through  individual  lessons  provided  as  part  of  the  curriculum 
and  through  a wide  variety  of  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles.  The 
membership  of  the  Conservatory  Symphony  Orchestra  and  University  ‘ 
Concert  Band  is  largely  made  up  of  Faculty  of  Music  students.  The  Faculty 
also  sponsors  its  own  chorus  and  select  choir.  Students  in  voice  are  members 
of  the  Opera  School.  Over  the  years  they  have  taken  major  roles  in 
productions.  Small  group  performance  includes  extensive  chamber  music 
activity  in  string  and  wind  ensembles,  the  Collegium  Musicum,  madrigal 
lingers,  and  the  Hortus  Musicus  Torontonensis. 


Through  its  Special  Events  concert  series,  the  Faculty  has  traditionally 
taken  an  active  role  in  the  promotion  of  chamber  music  of  excellence  for 
the  University  community  and  the  general  public.  The  Edward  Johnson 
Building  is  well-known  as  a centre  for  concerts  presented  by  advanced 
students  and  a wide  variety  of  professional  soloists  and  ensembles.  Among 
these  might  be  mentioned  the  Festival  Singers,  Ten  Centuries  Concerts 
and  artists  performing  for  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
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The  entrance  requirements  shown  on  pages  51  and  52  contain  some 
inaccuracies  which  are  corrected  in  the  following  listing: 

1.  Faculty  of  Music 
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(a)  Bachelor  of  Music  (Mus.Bac.)  Four  years  from  Grade  13  or  equivalent. 
Offered  in  history  and  literature  of  music,  composition,  and  music  education. 

( b ) Bachelor  of  Music  in  Performance  (Mus.Bac.)  Four  years  from  a four-year 
secondary  school  diploma  course. 

(c)  Artist  Diploma  Three  years  from  a four-year  secondary  school  course. 

{d)  Licentiate  Diploma  Three  years  from  a four-year  secondary  school  course. 


2.  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.)  Four  years  from  Grade  13.  An  honour  course  in 
Music.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  history  and  literature  of  music. 

3.  School  of  Graduate  Studies 

(a)  Master  of  Music  (Mus.M.)  At  least  one  year  from  four-year  mus.bac.  in 
composition  or  music  education.  Offered  in  composition  and  music  education. 

( b ) Doctor  of  Music  (Mus.Doc.)  Obtainable  through  extra-mural  study  only. 
Applicants  with  the  Master’s  degree  in  composition  may  apply  after  an 
interim  of  two  years.  Applicants  with  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  composition 
may  apply  after  an  interim  of  five  years.  Offered  only  to  practising 
professional  composers,  and  not  to  students  who  wish  to  study  composition. 

(c)  Master  of  Arts  (M.A.)  At  least  one  year  from  four-year  mus.bac.  in  history 
and  literature  or  honours  b.a.  in  music.  Offered  in  musicology. 

( d)  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  At  least  three  years  from  mus.bac.  in  history 
and  literature  or  honours  b.a.  in  music;  or  at  least  two  years  from  m.a.  in 
musicology.  Offered  in  musicology. 
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The  Faculty  of  Music  and  the  Opera  School  are  housed  in  the  Edward 
Johnson  Building  (opened  in  1962),  and  the  School  of  Music  in  a large 
and  recently  modernized  building  close  at  hand.  The  Edward  Johnson 
Building  is  named  after  the  celebrated  Canadian  tenor  who  became  director 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association  in  New  York  and  who  was  a lifelong 
friend  of  the  conservatory  and  of  the  University.  Its  outstanding  feature  is 
the  MacMillan  Theatre,  named  in  honour  of  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan,  for 
many  years  principal  of  the  conservatory  and  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Music. 
But  the  building  has  many  other  superb  appointments — a concert  hall,  two 
rehearsal  halls,  40  practice  rooms,  teaching  studios,  an  electronic  music 
laboratory,  and  a library  with  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  books,  scores, 
and  recordings  in  North  America.  The  building  of  the  School  of  Music 
contains  administration  offices,  60  fully  equipped  studios  for  teaching  and 
practice,  two  practice  organs,  a three-manual  Casavant  organ,  a concert 
hall,  and  a lecture  hall.  In  addition  the  school  has  a number  of  branches  in 
other  parts  of  Toronto;  each  branch  has  its  own  principal,  responsible  to 
the  supervisor  of  branches. 

Apart  from  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  academic  year,  there  is  a vital 
summer  session,  conducted  by  the  School  of  Music,  which  makes  use  of 
both  the  Johnson  Building  and  the  building  of  the  school.  Many  teachers 
attend  the  refresher  courses  of  this  summer  school;  the  variety  of  instruc- 
tion is  formidable,  ranging  from  “master”  classes  in  voice  or  instrument  to 
Renaissance  chamber  music  and  choral  literature  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  churches.  Many  concerts  take  place  during  this  period;  the 
Johnson  Building,  being  air-conditioned,  can  be  used  the  year  round.  The 
annual  rehearsal  weeks  of  the  National  Youth  Orchestra  are  always  held  in 
the  building — an  added  attraction  for  summer  students. 


School  of  Nursing 

Miss  H.  M.  Carpenter,  b.s.,  m.p.h.,  j.h.u.,  ed.d. — Director 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  (B.Sc.N.)  Basic  degree  course:  four  years  from  Grade 
13.  Degree  course  for  graduates  of  diploma  schools  of  nursing:  three  years  from 
Grade  13  and  qualification  as  a professional  nurse.  Certificate  Courses  in  Public 
Health  Nursing  (General),  Nursing  Education  One  year  from  Grade  13  and  qualifica- 
tion as  a professional  nurse.  Certificate  Course  in  Public  Health  Nursing  (Advanced) 
One  year  from  Grade  13  and  qualification  as  a professional  nurse  plus  the  Public 
Health  Nursing  qualification.  (The  courses  in  Nursing  Education  and  Public  Health 
Nursing  [Advanced]  will  be  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  1966-67  session;  the  course 
in  Public  Health  Nursing  [General]  at  the  end  of  the  1968-69  session.) 
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The  School  of  Nursing  was  established  in  1933.  Its  basic  degree  course  pro- 
vides the  necessary  training  for  hospital  and  public  health  nursing,  and  pre- 
pares its  students  for  professional  practice  under  the  regulations  of  the  Nurse 
Registration  Act  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  In  addition  to  the  professional 
subjects  the  course  includes  study  of  the  humanities  and  the  biological  and 
social  sciences  in  all  years.  Clinical  experience  in  hospitals  and  public 
health  agencies  alternates  with  classroom  teaching  during  the  academic 
session,  and  is  followed  by  continuous  periods  of  clinical  practice  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July  at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
years  of  the  course. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  degree  course,  the  University  of  Toronto  School  of 
Nursing  offers  a bachelor’s  degree  program  for  graduates  of  diploma  school 
of  nursing.  This  course  prepares  for  nursing  in  both  hospital  and  public 
health  fields,  for  teaching  in  schools  of  nursing,  and  for  the  supervision  of 
nursing  service.  The  first  year  of  the  course  (which  leads  to  the  b.sc.n.) 
may  be  taken  on  a part-time  basis  through  the  Division  of  University 
Extension  in  winter  and  summer  sessions.  Winter  classes  are  held  from  late 
September  to  early  May,  and  summer  classes  from  mid-May  to  mid- August 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

F.  N.  Hughes,  phm.b.,  b.s.  in  Phar.,  m.a.,  l.l.d. — Dean 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  (B.Sc.Phm.)  Four  years  from  Grade  13. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  (M.Sc.Phm.)  Normally  two  years  from  b.sc.phm. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.)  At  least  two  years  from  m.sc.phm.  Offered  in  pharma 
ceutical  chemistry. 

The  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  was  established  on  July  1,  1953,  when  the 
Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy  surrendered  its  teaching  function  and  handei 
over  its  Gerrard  Street  building  to  the  University.  The  Ontario  College  had 
been  affiliated  with  the  University  since  1892;  its  licentiates  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pharmacy  upon  passing  the  University’s  examinations 
A new  era  began  in  1960  when  the  faculty  moved  into  a new  building  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  St.  George  Campus. 

This  building,  65,250  square  feet  in  area,  contains  undergraduate  labora- 
tories for  pharmaceutics,  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  pharmacognosy,  and 
dispensing.  Excellent  facilities  are  available  for  graduate  study  and  researc 
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in  the  pharmaceutical  sciences.  Special  laboratories  have  been  designed  and 
equipped  with  the  latest  apparatus  for  instrumental  analysis,  industrial 
pharmacy,  microbiological  assaying,  antibiotic  production  and  testing,  and 
radioisotope  research.  A greenhouse  is  equipped  for  the  study  and  control 
of  various  factors  in  the  growth  of  drug  plants. 

Like  the  faculty’s  building,  the  course  in  pharmacy  has  acquired  a new 
look.  The  emphasis  today  is  on  science  rather  than  on  art.  A sound  founda- 
tion in  the  physical  and  the  biological  sciences  is  a necessary  base  for  the 
professional  courses,  and  equally  for  research  and  graduate  study  in  the 
pharmaceutical  sciences.  The  demand  for  graduates  with  the  master’s  or 
doctor’s  degree  is  not  being  met — nor  is  it  likely  to  be  met  even  when 
graduate  enrolment  trebles  in  the  next  few  years.  The  licence  to  practise 
pharmacy  is  granted  by  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Pharmacy  Act,  to  graduates  of  the  faculty  when  have 
completed  a specified  period  of  internship.  Undergraduates  register  with 
the  College  in  their  first  year.  Their  period  of  directed  practical  experience 
commences  in  the  second  summer.  The  licence  confers  the  right  to  own  or 
manage  a pharmacy. 

A student  of  pharmacy  has  a wide  choice  of  careers.  He  may  work  towards 
general  practice — compounding,  dispensing,  distributing,  acting  as  a con- 
sultant to  physicians,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  health  in 
his  community.  Or  he  may  enter  hospital  pharmacy,  where  his  professional 
and  administrative  services  will  make  him  a vital  member  of  a team  of 
medical  specialists.  He  may  decide  on  industrial  pharmacy  with  its  openings 
in  research,  production,  quality  control,  sales,  and  administration.  Finally, 
he  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased  role  of  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  in  public  health,  and  the  opportunities  thus  afforded 
for  work  in  analytical  laboratories,  in  toxicology  laboratories  and  in 
administrative  positions. 


School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 
J.  H.  Sword,  m.a. — Acting  Director 

Bachelor  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  (B.P.H.E.)  Four  years  from  Grade  13. 

Most  graduates  of  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education,  both  men 
and  women,  go  on  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario  after  a year 
at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  where  they  may  qualify  for  a Special- 
ist’s Certificate  in  Physical  Education  and  the  High  School  Assistant’s 
Certificate.  Some  graduates  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  province 
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after  a year  at  an  Ontario  Teachers’  College.  Others  become  instructors  or 
directors  of  physical  education  in  universities  or  colleges  or  private  schools, 
supervisors  or  executives  in  community  or  industrial  recreation  centres  and 
playgrounds,  directors  in  service  organizations  such  as  the  y.m.c.a.,  direc- 
tors of  summer  camps,  or  officers  of  the  armed  forces. 

Established  in  1940,  the  school  conducts  a four-year  course  which  follows 
a syllabus  covering  arts  and  science,  health  education,  and  physical  educa- 
tion, in  all  years.  The  scope  of  the  arts  and  science  subjects  provides  under- 
graduate qualifications  for  options  to  be  selected  at  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education.  These  subjects  are  taught  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science;  the  responsibility  for  health  education  is  shared  by 
the  school  with  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  School  of  Hygiene;  the 
school  alone  is  responsible  for  instruction  in  physical  education.  The 
Athletic  Wing  of  Hart  House  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  male  students  in  practical  work.  The  facilities  of 
the  wing  include  five  gymnasiums,  an  indoor  track,  and  a swimming  pool. 
Women  students  of  the  school  get  their  practical  training  at  the  Benson 
Building,  a large  athletic  centre  for  women  opened  in  1959.  In  addition  to 
five  gymnasiums,  a 75-foot  swimming  pool,  archery  range,  and  golf  range, 
the  building  contains  lecture  rooms,  seminar  rooms,  common  rooms,  and 
offices. 


School  of  Social  Work 

Charles  E.  Hendry,  m.a.,  m.h. — Director 

Diploma  in  Advanced  Social  Work  (Dip.S.W.)  At  least  one  year  from  m.s.w. 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Social  Work  (M.S.W.)  At  least  two  years  from  b.a.  or  equivalent  degree. 

Doctor  of  Social  Work  (D.S.W.)  At  least  two  years  from  m.s.w. 

In  1914  the  University  of  Toronto  established  a Department  of  Social 
Service,  which  became,  in  1941,  the  present  School  of  Social  Work.  This 
school  was  thus  one  of  the  earliest  institutions  in  North  America  to  under- 
take the  systematic  preparation  of  students  for  careers  in  the  practice  of 
social  work.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work  was  established  in  1947 
in  1958  the  first  doctorate  was  conferred;  and  in  1963  the  Diploma  in 
Advanced  Social  Work  was  first  offered. 

This  growth  of  the  school  has  followed  closely  the  development  of  social 
work  as  a profession.  Like  many  other  professions,  social  work  began  firs 
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as  a form  of  apprenticeship  in  the  private  social  agencies  that  were  typical 
of  nineteenth-century  philanthropy.  As  the  academic  disciplines  of  the  social 
sciences  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  as  the  social  services 
came  to  require  full-time  staff  of  a high  standard  of  education,  it  became 
clear  that  a professional  curriculum  of  study  following  graduation  in  a first 
degree  was  the  most  appropriate  form  of  education  for  this  work. 

Those  who  are  admitted  to  the  school  must  be  academically  competent  and 
have  the  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  that  are  essential  to  the  profession. 
Without  these  they  will  not  be  able  to  give  expert  service  to  people  whose 
well-being  is  threatened  by  the  economic,  social,  and  emotional  pressures 
that  are  the  human  consequences  of  industrialization,  depression  and  war, 
and  now  of  rapid  technological  change. 

The  school  offers  a balanced  program  of  academic  courses  and  field  instruc- 
tion. The  curriculum  is  drawn  from  a variety  of  disciplines  and  from  the 
theory,  practice,  and  research  of  social  work  itself.  It  covers  three  broad 
areas:  social  welfare  policies  and  services;  human  behaviour  and  social 
environment;  and  methods  of  practice,  including  direct  service  to  indi- 
viduals, to  groups  and  to  communities,  research,  and  social  welfare  adminis- 
tration. The  student  is  expected  to  concentrate  his  study  of  practice  on  one 
method  of  service,  while  gaining  a broad  understanding  of  them  all. 

Field  instruction  is  essential  to  social  work  education.  Here  the  student 
learns  to  combine  theory  and  practice.  The  school’s  association  with  such 
teaching  centres  as  the  Departments  of  Public  Welfare,  settlement  houses, 
family  service  agencies,  children’s  aid  societies,  hospitals,  and  correctional 
services  enables  the  student  to  gain  experience  of  service  to  the  community. 
The  instructors  in  these  centres  are  appointed  by  the  University  and  are 
among  the  best  qualified  people  in  professional  practice.  Students  are 
required  to  undertake  individual  or  group  research  projects  as  a major 
requirement  for  the  degree.  Widely  ranging  social  issues  and  social  prob- 
lems are  studied — to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  departments  and  agencies 
which  furnish  the  facts  and  the  students  who  use  them  in  the  course  of  their 
research. 
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The  Place  of  Graduate  Studies 

In  a great  university  the  relationship  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  pro- 
grams is  closer  than  is  sometimes  realized.  Graduate  and  undergraduate 
teaching  are  complementary  activities;  and  where  both  exist  in  the  same 
institution  one  will  not  flourish  without  the  other.  Some  of  the  finest 
teachers  may  be  found  in  colleges  which  do  not  offer  graduate  work,  but  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  best  teachers  will  be  drawn  to  a university  where  the 
quality  of  graduate  instruction  and  research  is  inferior.  It  is  in  graduate 
studies  that  the  complementary  aspects  of  teaching  and  research  are  most 
pronounced.  Such  studies  enable  a university  constantly  to  renew  its 
strength.  They  provide  the  community  in  which  the  recognized  scholar  or 
scientist  and  the  young  aspirant  meet  on  the  ground  of  common  interest  if 
not  of  common  achievement.  They  offer  the  surest  guarantee  of  transmitting 
into  undergraduate  teaching  the  excitement  and  discovery  which  charac- 
terize the  progress  of  knowledge  in  all  its  many  branches. 

But  they  do  more.  Graduate  studies  take  as  their  point  of  departure  the 
known  and  historically  limited  fields  which  constitute  the  primary  substance 
of  undergraduate  instruction.  Often,  and  in  the  past  most  often,  they  have 
developed  in  a linear  manner  the  understanding  of  these  traditional  areas. 
But  increasingly,  and  particularly  in  the  sciences,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities,  graduate  work  transcends  the  departmental 
boundaries  of  these  areas  as  they  are  known  at  the  undergraduate  level.  It 
seeks  not  only  to  widen  the  acknowledged  limits  of  a discipline  or  branch  of 
study  but  to  find  conjunction  between  it  and  disciplines  or  studies  which 
are  known  to  be  at  least  neighbouring,  and  may  eventually  be  found  to  form 
part  of  some  common  whole. 

Graduate  studies  underpin  undergraduate  instruction  just  as  they  overarch 
it.  Or  rather,  to  change  the  image,  there  is  such  an  interpenetration  of  the 
two  in  a properly  regulated  and  maintained  institution  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  any  but  the  closest  relationship  between  the  graduate  and  the 
undergraduate  functions.  As  new  ideas,  new  alignments  of  knowledge,  new 
discoveries  in  the  humanities  or  in  science  occur,  they  will  inevitably — in  a 
university  aware  of  its  total  function — raise  the  standards  of  undergraduate 
teaching  just  as  they  provide  new  plateaus  from  which  fresh  explorations  of 
mind  and  matter  push  on. 

The  forward  thrust  of  human  understanding  is  dependent  upon  cooperative 
enterprises,  and  upon  an  organized  and  systematized  training  at  the  hands 
of  mature  scholars  and  scientists  which  provides  the  platform  from  which 
the  young  searcher  or  researcher  takes  off.  All  this  organization  normally 
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presupposes  the  resources  of  a great  institution:  the  concentration  of 
scientists  and  scholars,  the  laboratories  and  apparatus,  the  libraries  and 
seminars  that  only  a few  universities  can  acquire  and  make  available. 

Any  institution,  therefore,  which  seeks  to  maintain  itself  in  the  vanguard  of 
human  inquiry  must  have  such  resources.  It  must  have  the  physical  facilities 
and  equipment,  the  research  materials  and  tools,  the  community  of  learned 
men  who  know  how  to  use  them  and  to  improve  upon  them.  So  many  are 
the  fields  of  activity,  and  so  expensive  the  process  of  advancing  the  frontiers 
of  these  fields,  that  without  the  proper  marshalling  of  funds  and  physical 
and  human  resources  the  whole  enterprise  would  be  in  danger  of  breaking 
down  from  one  day  to  the  next.  As  graduate  studies  are  an  integral  part  of 
this  enterprise,  they  too  must  be  carefully  organized  and  regulated  if  the 
instructional  staff  is  to  be  most  fruitfully  employed,  the  physical  resources 
fully  exploited,  and  the  highest  possible  quality  of  student  attracted  to  the 


institution  and  launched  upon  a creative  career  that  will  make  the  best  use 
of  his  talents  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

These  goals  command  acceptance  of  systematic  graduate  studies,  the 
establishment  of  programs  of  instruction,  the  screening  devices  of  examina- 
tions, and  the  setting  up  of  standards  of  originality  in  research,  failing  whicl 
the  institution  must  fall  behind  its  peers — the  only  measure  by  which  its 
efforts  can  be  judged. 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

Ernest  Sirluck,  m.b.e.,  m.a.,  ph.d. — Dean 

The  degrees  and  diplomas  which  the  University  offers  to  graduate  students  are  listed  ! 
in  detail  in  the  sections  devoted  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  to  the  pro- 
fessional Faculties  and  Schools,  pp.  15,  16,  and  32  to  56. 


Graduate  work  and  graduate  degrees  are  as  old  as  the  University  of  Torontc 
and  its  forerunner,  King’s  College.  When  the  first  degrees  in  course  were 
awarded  at  King’s  College  in  1845  there  were  three  recipients  of  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  But  graduate  study  and  research,  as  we  know  it  now,  di( 
not  begin  at  Toronto  until  1883  when  a small-scale  fellowship  scheme  was 
adopted.  Although  a ph.d.  degree  was  approved  in  principle  in  1885,  it  was 
twelve  years  before  a program  got  under  way;  the  first  awards  were  made 
in  1900.  Meanwhile  both  Victoria  College  and  Trinity  College  had  offered 
graduate  degrees  before  they  became  federated  with  the  University,  but  thi 
ph.d.  was  not  among  them. 
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In  1922  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  was  established  as  a separate 
division  of  the  University  to  exercise  administrative  jurisdiction  over  all 
post-baccalaureate  degrees:  today  it  offers  programs  leading  to  22  higher 
degrees  and  two  diplomas.  Courses  of  instruction,  seminars,  and  supervised 
research  in  library  and  laboratory  are  combined  with  opportunities  for 
independent  study  and  research.  For  good  measure,  the  stimulus  of  the 
presence  of  eminent  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  world  is  afforded  by  a 
growing  succession  of  visiting  lecturers. 

During  the  past  four  years  the  full-time  enrolment  of  the  school  has  doubled 
and  the  total  enrolment  has  increased  by  about  half.  Part-time  enrolment 
has  dropped — thanks  to  much-increased  financial  aid  many  more  students 
can  now  devote  their  time  entirely  to  graduate  work.  For  the  session 
1965-66  the  total  registration  was  2990.  Of  this  number,  1951  students 
had  obtained  their  first  degree  from  institutions  other  than  Toronto — 410 
from  Ontario  universities;  413  from  Canadian  universities  outside  Ontario; 
215  from  the  United  States;  120  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  793  from 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  West  Indies,  continental  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  elsewhere. 

A further  indication  of  the  standing  of  the  school  is  the  fact  that,  in  1965, 
a fifth  of  all  graduate  students  in  Canada  working  in  the  area  of  the  humani- 
ties and  social  sciences,  and  almost  a third  of  all  ph.d.  candidates  in  these 
fields,  were  enrolled  at  Toronto.  Graduate  work  in  the  sciences  is  more 
equally  distributed  across  Canada,  but  even  in  these  fields  1 5 per  cent  of 
all  graduate  students  were  at  Toronto,  and  18  per  cent  of  all  ph.d.  candi- 
dates. As  the  enrolment  in  the  school  has  grown,  so  has  the  size  of  the 
graduate  staff.  In  1960  it  numbered  approximately  430;  by  1965  the  total 
had  reached  850. 

The  growing  interdependence  of  knowledge  and  the  interdisciplinary  nature 
of  research  has  led  the  school  to  give  graduate  status  to  a number  of  inter- 
disciplinary centres  and  institutes  and  collateral  graduate  status  to  others. 
(See  Centres  and  Institutes , p.  64.) 

A recent  development  has  been  the  creation  of  the  new  graduate  degree  of 
Master  of  Philosophy.  The  program  of  study  is  equal  to  the  ph.d.  in  quality, 
but  it  differs  from  it  in  duration  and  to  some  extent  in  the  kind  of  work 
done.  It  is  devoted  to  mastering  and  applying  what  is  already  known  in  a 
discipline,  without  necessarily  adding  to  it  at  once  (although  the  program 
includes  much  research).  In  duration  it  is  midway  between  the  m.a.  and  th* 
ph.d.  The  degree  is  intended  as  a dependable  alternative  route  to  wiiverwly 
teaching.  Holders  of  a phil.m.  degree  (or  candidates  for  it)  may  become 
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candidates  for  the  ph.d.,  but  transfer  in  the  other  direction — from  the  ph.d.  I 
to  the  phil.m. — is  possible  only  at  a very  early  point  in  the  ph.d.  program,  ! 
and  then  only  for  students  of  high  standing.  Students  who  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  ph.d.  course  of  another  university  will  not  be  accepted  as 
candidates  for  the  phil.m. 


The  science  departments,  and  some  of  the  professional  departments,  have 
for  many  years  offered  a large  program  of  research  during  the  summer 
months;  more  recently,  summer  study  has  been  undertaken  in  the  humani- 
ties and  social  sciences.  Courses  are  now  offered  by  the  departments  of 
electrical  engineering,  English,  French  language'  and  literature,  Germanic 
language  and  literatures,  history,  Italian  and  Hispanic  languages  and  litera- 
tures, music,  and  philosophy.  The  courses  are  given  during  a period  of  14 
weeks  usually  commencing  in  May,  although  not  all  of  them  extend  over 
the  entire  period.  They  are  equivalent  to  and  patterned  on  regular  sessional 
courses,  with  the  same  admission  requirements  and  grading.  Courses  are 
also  given  through  the  school  for  persons  needing  prerequisite  work  in  order 
to  enter  graduate  programs. 

Because  graduate  study  is  a highly  individual  process,  the  qualifications  of 
each  applicant  for  a higher  degree  are  referred  to  the  department  concerned. 
Departmental  recommendations  for  admissions  are  then  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  degree  commitee  of  the  school.  After  admission,  programs  of 
study  are  worked  out  by  consultation  between  the  student  and  the  depart- 
ment and  are  then  submitted  to  the  school  for  approval.  Normally  a 
minimum  of  second-class  honour  standing  is  required  for  admission;  certain 
departments  have  additional  requirements. 


Centres  and  Institutes 

As  part  of  the  academic  order  of  higher  education,  “centres”  are  rela- 
tively new.  They  have  only  recently  taken  their  place  among  more  familiar 
organisms  such  as  faculties  and  schools  and  those  primary  elements,  the 
departments,  which  they  more  closely  resemble.  Departments  have  a 
vertical  structure.  Centres,  in  contrast,  have  a horizontal  structure;  they 
enjoy  an  interdisciplinary  and  interdepartmental  freedom  of  movement  that 
enables  them  to  penetrate  and  explore  areas  sometimes  left  in  shadow  by 
the  older  structure. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  Toronto  has  established  13  centres  and  institutes, 
some  purely  for  research,  others  with  a direct  responsibility  for  the  careers 
of  students.  Five — the  institutes — are  in  the  sciences;  eight — the  centres — 
are  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  The  Institute  of  Aerophysics 
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(m.a.sc.,  m.eng.,  ph.d.)  and  the  Institute  of  Computer  Science  (m.sc.)  are 
departments  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  offer  programs  leading 
to  graduate  degrees;  both  are  already  mature  centres  of  scholarship  and  the 
Canadian  headquarters  of  branches  of  science  that  will  profoundly  affect  the 
course  of  human  development. 

The  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies,  the  Centre  for  Russian  and  East  Euro- 
pean Studies,  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  Drama,  and  the  Centre  for 
Linguistics  are  interdisciplinary  groupings  whose  teaching  and  research  like- 
wise lead  to  graduate  degrees.  Medieval  Studies  (m.a.,  phil.m.,  ph.d.)  is  a 
coordination  of  resources  and  materials  that  have  earned  for  Toronto  an 
international  reputation  in  the  study  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Centre  for 
Russian  and  East  European  Studies  (graduate  diploma  and  conjoint 
degrees  in  specific  disciplines)  conducts  an  annual  exchange  of  graduate 
students  with  the  Soviet  Union  by  which  advanced  students  may  qualify  for 
nine  months’  study  at  a Soviet  university.  The  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the 
Drama  (m.a.,  phil.m.,  ph.d.)  is  concerned  with  bringing  the  academic 
study  of  dramatic  criticism  and  history  into  closer  relationship  with  theatre 
performance.  The  centre  has  assumed  responsibility  for  Hart  House 
Theatre,  where  in  1966-67,  it  will  produce  Christopher  Marlowe’s  “Edward 
II,”  Jean  Giraudoux’s  “Ondine,”  Strindberg’s  “The  Father,”  and  Aris- 
tophanes’ “Lysistrata.”  The  Centre  for  Linguistics  will  study  the  nature  of 
languages  as  organized  systems  of  communication  and  as  revelations  of 
human  psychology. 

There  is  no  great  difference  between  the  groupings  mentioned  above  and  the 
remaining  seven,  except  that  the  latter  do  not  yet  offer  graduate  degrees. 
The  Institute  of  Biomedical  Electronics  is  a marriage  of  the  biological 
sciences  and  electrical  engineering  that  has  bred  significant  advances  in  the 
study  of  human  physiology  and  disease  through  measurement  of  function 
by  electronic  means.  The  Institute  of  Earth  Sciences  offers  facilities  for 
research  in  geophysics,  geochemistry,  isotope  geology,  prospecting  for 
petroleum  and  ores,  meteorology,  and  the  study  of  the  upper  atmosphere; 
the  Great  Lakes  Institute,  in  oceanography  and  the  physical  phenomena  of 
lakes  and  ponds.  The  Centre  for  Culture  and  Technology  studies  the  impact 
of  technological  advances  on  our  culture,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
field  of  communications. 

The  Centre  for  Urban  Studies  is  the  University’s  response  to  the  urgent 
need  for  objective  inquiry  into  regional  and  urban  planning  in  relation  to 
sociological  and  human  factors.  The  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  pro- 
motes research  into  such  problems  as  employer-employee  relations,  the 
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impact  of  automation,  labour  force  trends,  and  unemployment.  The  Centre 
of  Criminology  fosters  graduate  research  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  »nd  the  whole  question  of  crime  and  correction.  For  the  first  time  in 
Canadian  history,  the  centre  has  brought  together  the  chief  justices  of  the 
provinces  and  the  supreme  court  for  the  study  of  basic  problems  in  sentenc- 
ing; in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Extension,  it  offers  an  evening 
course  leading  to  a Certificate  in  Criminology  for  men  and  women  profes- 
sionally engaged  in  crime  prevention,  correction,  and  law  enforcement. 

All  these  centres  are  at  the  advancing  boundaries  of  new  knowledge.  Some, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  moving  out  to  deal  with  new  problems.  Never  has  the 
University  been  so  directly  involved  in  the  questions  of  its  time. 

The  New  Laboratories 

A Toronto  science  graduate  of  fifty — or  even  twenty — years  ago  would  feel 
like  Rip  Van  Winkle  if  he  tried  to  find  his  way  among  the  modern  labora- 
tory buildings  that  are  now  an  essential  part  of  the  University’s  teaching 
facilities.  Immediately  he  would  be  struck  by  the  sheer  scale  of  present 
scientific  experiment  and  research,  illustrated  most  vividly,  perhaps,  by  the 
contrast  between  the  new  chemistry  laboratories  and  the  old  Croft  Chapter 
House  that  was  for  many  years  the  only  laboratory  on  the  campus.  Inside 
the  buildings  he  would  be  mystified  by  the  overlapping  of  different  disci- 
plines, for  he  would  find  chemical  experiments  going  on  in  a zoology 
department,  and  physical  procedures  in  chemistry  labs.  In  many  of  the 
buildings  much  of  the  apparatus  would  seem  more  in  keeping  with  the  work 
of  a department  of  electrical  engineering. 

Most  of  the  recent  expansion  has  taken  place  on  the  property  west  of  St. 
George  Street  acquired  in  1956.  Here  a great  six-storey  structure  constitutes 
one  of  the  best-equipped  zoological  teaching  schools  in  the  world.  Deep 
below  ground  in  the  forecourt  of  a physics  complex  is  an  “atom-smasher” — 
a multi-million  volt  particle  accelerator  that  will  make  new  discoveries 
about  the  nature  and  structure  of  matter.  An  eighteen-storey  physics  tower 
is  topped  by  two  large  telescope  domes  that  bear  witness  to  the  growing 
importance  and  popularity  of  astronomy. 

There  have  been  changes  on  more  familiar  ground.  The  School  of  Practical 
Science  and  the  Biology  Building  are  soon  to  go;  they  will  be  replaced  by 
medical  sciences  buildings  that  will  tower  over  their  neighbours.  Meanwhile 
the  laboratories  of  applied  geology  and  of  chemical,  civil,  electrical,  indus- 
trial, and  mechanical  engineering  have  been  enlarged,  modernized,  and  in 
some  instances,  moved  into  new  or  different  buildings.  The  latest  arrivals 
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are  the  buildings  of  the  department  of  metallurgy  and  materials  science, 
where  anti-explosion  devices  have  been  installed  to  permit  the  use  of 
hydrogen  gas  in  research  on  new  ways  to  produce  powdered  metals. 

The  story  does  not  end  here.  In  Downs  view,  several  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  St.  George  Campus,  the  Connaught  Medical  Research  Laboratories, 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  insulin  and  the  development  of  many  protec- 
tive vaccines,  are  preparing  to  occupy  a complete  set  of  new  laboratories, 
close  to  the  Institute  of  Aerospace  Studies.  Other  University  laboratories 
and  research  institutes,  such  as  the  Banting  and  Best  Institutes  of  Medical 
Research,  the  Department  of  Medical  Biophysics,  the  Shade  Tree  Research 
Laboratory,  the  Great  Lakes  Institute,  and  the  Blood  and  Vascular 
Research  Unit,  are  either  on  the  campus  or  close  to  it. 

A notable  innovation  in  the  teaching  field  has  been  the  use  of  closed-circuit 
television.  Only  one  person  at  a time  can  look  into  the  eyepiece  of  a micro- 
scope and  see  the  constantly  changing  world  of  a living  cell,  or  peer  into  the 
mouth  of  a dental  patient  to  follow  the  progress  of  an  ultra-high-speed 
turbine  drill.  That  is  why  television  screens  are  now  a routine  sight  in  many 
of  the  University’s  teaching  labs.  In  the  design  for  the  future  medical 
sciences  centre  another  trend  is  apparent.  It  is  that  of  the  multi-discipli- 
nary laboratory,  equipped  to  teach  anything  from  chemistry  or  physics  to 
zoology  or  physiology.  There  is  a twin  advantage  here.  The  first  is  the 
provision  of  laboratories  where  students  can  do  all  their  work  in  one  place 
instead  of  having  to  move  from  room  to  room;  the  second  is  the  new  degree 
of  flexibility  which  is  implied  by  any  such  all-purpose  design. 


Massey  College 

Robertson  Davies,  b.litt.,  d.litt.,  ll.d. — Master 

Massey  College  was  the  gift  of  the  Massey  Foundation,  a body  which  has 
given  much  to  the  University.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  h.r.h.  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  1962;  the  college  opened  a year  later.  The  building, 
of  “mediaeval  plan  without  imitating  mediaeval  forms,”  faces  inward  and 
encloses  a quadrangle  surrounded  by  facades  composed  principally  of  grilles 
which  contain  the  windows,  relieve  the  masonry,  and  give  height  to  the  walls. 

The  college  provides  a corporate  life  for  a group  of  92  men  of  high  aca- 
demic achievement  working  in  the  Graduate  School,  and  for  a smaller  group 
of  senior  men,  some  of  whom  are  engaged  in  research.  The  92  graduate 
students  become  Junior  Fellows  of  the  college;  sixty-seven  live  in,  and 
twenty-five  non-residents  (usually  married  men)  make  the  college  the 
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centre  of  their  university  life  and  work.  The  Senior  Fellows,  who  compose 
the  governing  body,  do  some  of  their  writing  and  tutorial  work  in  the 
college;  the  Master  and  some  of  the  seniors  live  there.  Junior  Fellows  are 
elected  yearly  by  the  governing  body,  places  being  allotted  in  equal  numbers 
to  men  working  in  the  sciences  and  humanities.  The  stay  of  a Junior  Fellow 
in  the  college  may  be  three  years. 

Each  resident  fellow  has  a private  study  and  a bedroom  entered  from  it; 
he  shares  a bathroom  with  one  or  at  most  two  others.  In  addition  to  living 
quarters,  dining  hall,  common  room,  and  chapel,  there  is  an  upper  library 
for  recreation  and  a lower  library  containing  works  of  reference  particu- 
larly useful  in  graduate  research;  there  are  also  special  collections  relating 
to  bibliography,  and  Canadian  works  in  English.  The  college  possesses  types 
and  printing  presses,  used  in  bibliographical  instruction  by  the  college 
librarian.  Ten  bibliographical  exhibitions  are  mounted  yearly. 

The  college  is  a meeting-place  for  several  graduate  groups  apart  from  Junior 
Fellows,  and  entertains  several  hundred  guests  yearly.  Many  visitors  to  the 
University,  special  lecturers  and  delegates  to  academic  conferences,  live  at 
the  college  during  their  stay.  The  Senior  Fellows  entertain  guests  of  the 
college  from  the  worlds  of  government,  industry  and  the  arts,  and  these  also 
meet  groups  of  Junior  Fellows.  Organized  activities  are  kept  at  a minimum;  I 
the  society  of  others  is  there  for  those  who  seek  it,  and  seclusion  is  ensured  ! 
for  those  who  need  it. 

The  purposes  of  the  college,  though  many,  are  primarily  to  encourage 
association  among  men  of  varied  training  and  background,  to  provide  an  1 
environment  that  is  appropriate  to  serious  scholarship  and  research,  and  to 
give  men  in  the  last  stages  of  their  academic  training  opportunity  to  discover  , 
and  cherish,  what  is  best  in  themselves. 
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The  theologian  will  find  plenty  of  scope  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  He 
may  enrol  in  Knox  College  (Presbyterian),  Wycliffe  College  (Anglican),  or 
in  a faculty  of  theology  at  Victoria  University  (United  Church),  Trinity 
College  (Anglican),  or  St.  Michael’s  College  (Roman  Catholic).  The 
Faculty  of  Theology  at  Victoria  is  Emmanuel  College.  As  universities,  Vic- 
toria, Trinity,  and  St.  Michael’s  confer  their  own  theological  degrees — 
Victoria,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Religious  Education  (b.r.e.),  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  (b.d.),  Master  of  Theology  (th.m.),  and  Doctor  of  Theology 
(th.d.);  Trinity,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  (s.t.b.), 
th.m.,  and  th.d.;  St.  Michael’s,  the  degrees  of  s.t.b.  and  Master  of  Arts  in 
Theology  (m.a.).  Similarly,  Knox  College  and  Wycliffe  College  grant  their 
own  degrees;  Emmanuel’s  degrees  are  those  of  Victoria  University. 

These  five  centres  of  religious  education  have  joined  forces  to  form  an 
association  entitled  the  Toronto  Graduate  School  of  Theological  Studies. 
Established  in  1944  and  incorporated  in  1964,  this  school  is  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  University;  it  is  an  affiliation  that  places  graduate  students  in 
theology  in  touch  with  the  finest  presentation  of  Protestant,  Anglican,  and 
Roman  Catholic  thought  available  in  Canada.  The  school’s  sphere  of 
influence  is  the  th.m.  and  th.d.  degrees;  its  work  is  supervised  by  the  com- 
bined theological  staffs  of  the  five  colleges.  Under  the  terms  of  affiliation 
students  enrol  in  the  college  representing  their  denomination  and  receive 
the  degree  from  that  college,  but  each  student  is  required  to  attend  at  least 
one  lecture  course  in  a college  other  than  his  own,  and  all  students  are 
examined  by  boards  of  mixed  composition. 

Knox  College 

Rev.  J.  S.  Glen,  b.ed.,  b.d.,  ph.d.,  th.d.,  d.d. — Principal 

Knox  College  was  founded  in  1844  and  established  in  its  present  location 
on  the  St.  George  Campus  in  1915.  It  is  the  largest  theological  college  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  It  has  two  governing  bodies — the  board  of 
management  and  the  senate,  both  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Church. 
The  principal  is  the  chairman  of  the  senate  and  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
board.  The  college  offers  courses  leading  to  ordination  to  the  ministry  and 
to  the  b.d.,  th.m.,  and  th.d.  degrees,  the  last  two  in  cooperation  with  the 
Toronto  Graduate  School  of  Theological  Studies.  Properly  qualified  students 
may  enrol  in  a graduate  program  in  the  University  concurrently  with  the 
study  of  theology,  subject  to  the  permission  of  the  senate.  The  college  is 
accredited  by  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools.  It  is  co- 
educational and  residential. 
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Wycliffe  College 

Rev.  Lawrence  Hunt,  b.a.,  t.th.,  b.d.,  m.th.,  d.d. — Principal 

Wycliffe  College  was  founded  in  1877  to  train  candidates  for  the  Anglican 
ministry.  A strong  missionary  spirit  has  been  a marked  feature  of  the  college 
from  its  early  days  and  it  has  sent  forth  800  graduates  into  nearly  every 
part  of  the  world,  32  of  whom  have  been  consecrated  bishops  in  the  Church. 
In  this  spirit  the  principal’s  Uganda  Project  has  been  bringing  out  to  Canada 
numbers  of  ordained  men  from  the  Church  of  Uganda  and  offering  them  a 
two-year  program  of  further  theological  studies.  Courses  in  theology  are 
given  for  the  title  of  l.th.  and  the  degrees  of  b.th.,  m.th.,  and  d.th.  The 
two  latter  degrees  are  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Toronto  Graduate 
School  of  Theological  Studies.  The  governing  body  of  Wycliffe  is  a board  of 
trustees  and  college  council.  Degrees  are  conferred  by  the  principal,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  annual  convocation.  The  college  is  an  associate  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools  and  offers  residential 
accommodation  to  students  of  other  faculties. 


Emmanuel  College 

Rev.  E.  S.  Lautenschlager,  b.a.,  b.d.,  d.d.,  ll.d. — Principal 

In  1928,  Victoria  University  was  reorganized  with  a view  to  consolidating 
the  educational  work  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  in  Toronto.  Within 
Victoria,  Union  Theological  College  (representing  the  Presbyterian  stream 
of  theological  education)  and  the  Faculty  of  Theology  (representing  the 
Methodist  stream)  were  united  to  form  Emmanuel  College.  Victoria  and 
Emmanuel  have  a life  partly  in  common  and  partly  separate.  Both  come 
under  one  board  of  regents  but,  like  its  sister  college,  Emmanuel  has  its  own 
principal  and  council  exercising  oversight  of  its  life  and  work.  It  offers 
courses  of  study  leading  to  ordination  to  the  ministry  and  to  those  degrees 
in  theology  conferred  by  Victoria  University.  It  is  coeducational  and  resi- 
dential. 
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The  University  Library 

R.  H.  Blackburn,  m.a.,  b.l.s.,  m.s. — Chief  Librarian 

The  University  Library  is  not  one  collection  of  books  housed  in  a single 
building,  but  a campus-wide  system  of  over  fifty  collections.  The  system  has 
three  parts : the  central  library,  which  houses  the  main  research  collection 
and  is  used  by  the  whole  University  community;  the  departmental  libraries, 
which  are  specialized  collections  serving  relatively  narrow  fields  of  interest; 
and  the  college  libraries,  which  consist  of  collections  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  undergraduates  of  the  colleges.  The  grand  total  of  more  than  2,250,000 
volumes  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Canada  and  is  growing  by  more  than 
150,000  volumes  a year.  The  collections  are  supplemented  by  holdings  of 
more  than  two  million  volumes  in  the  Centre  for  Research  Libraries  in 
Chicago,  a cooperative  organization  of  which  the  University  of  Toronto  is 
the  only  Canadian  member. 

The  central  library  performs  most  of  the  technical  work  for  the  .whole 
system.  Its  card  catalogue  is  a union  catalogue;  with  minor  exceptions,  all 
the  books  of  all  the  University  libraries  are  entered  in  it.  The  library  is 
strong  in  most  major  fields  of  study  and  is  organized  in  three  divisions: 
humanities  and  social  sciences,  physical  and  applied  science,  biological  and 
medical  science.  Each  of  these  provides  full  library  service  for  its  users. 
The  rare  book  department  has  outstanding  collections  of  Anglo-Irish  litera- 
ture, of  editions  of  the  works  of  Petronius,  of  Italian  Renaissance  plays,  and 
of  works  in  the  history  of  science  as  well  as  many  rare  Canadian  books  and 
manuscripts. 

The  research  collection  of  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  division  will 
be  moved  to  a new  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  Research  Library  in 
1969.  This  library  is  a University  centennial  project  and  when  completed 
will  rank  in  size  and  quality  with  the  best  academic  libraries  of  the  world.  It 
will,  in  its  first  phase,  have  shelf  capacity  for  well  over  two  million  volumes, 
and  for  more  than  four  million  when  its  storage  wing  is  built  later.  It  will 
accommodate  over  three  thousand ‘readers  at  one  time,  mostly  within  the 
stack  area  itself,  and  to  a large  extent  in  individual  study  carrels. 

The  college  libraries  provide  reading  rooms  and  lending  services  for  their 
own  undergraduates.  Many  of  them  have  special  collections  of  great  interest 
and  value  to  staff  and  senior  students;  they  all  have  collections  that  are 
specifically  planned  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  first  and  second  year 
students,  to  accustom  these  students  to  using  a library,  and  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  their  being  overwhelmed  by  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
central  library.  Since  1962  Trinity  College  and  St.  Michael’s  College  have 
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improved  and  enlarged  their  library  facilities,  while  Victoria  College  and 
University  College  have  put  up  separate  library  buildings.  A library  is  being 
planned  for  Innis  College;  New  College  will  have  a second — and  larger — 
library  in  its  new  wing. 

The  departmental  libraries  vary  in  size  from  a few  hundred  volumes  to  tens 
of  thousands.  These  collections  consist  chiefly  of  reference  books,  journals, 
and  standard  texts.  Some  are  unique  special  collections  such  as  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  texts  to  be  found  in  the  East  Asian  Studies  Library,  or  the 
Music  Library’s  collection  of  recordings  and  scores.  The  purpose  of  these 
libraries  is  to  provide  the  students  and  staff  of  the  various  departments  with 
convenient  material  in  their  particular  fields  of  study. 

Policies  governing  organization  and  use  of  library  services  are  set  by  the 
University’s  sixty-seven  member  Library  Council  of  which  the  President  is 
chairman.  Responsibility  for  the  selection  and  maintenance  of  the  book 
collections  and  the  administration  of  the  central  library  and  its  branches, 
rests  with  the  chief  librarian,  who  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the  president. 

Through  an  Ontario  government  sponsored  scheme  known  as  the  “Ontario 
New  Universities  Library  Project,”  the  University  of  Toronto  Library  has 
helped  in  the  establishment  of  libraries  for  three  new  Ontario  universities 
(Brock,  Guelph,  and  Trent)  and  for  Scarborough  and  Erindale  Colleges.  It 
has  done  this  by  selecting,  ordering,  and  cataloguing  a 35,000-volume  basic 
collection  of  books  for  each  of  the  five  institutions.  In  connection  with  this 
project,  the  library  has  pioneered  in  the  development  of  a book  catalogue 
compiled  and  printed  by  computer.  This  work  encourages  the  University  to 
hope  for  further  significant  developments  in  library  service  both  within  its 
own  precincts  and  in  cooperation  with  other  libraries. 

The  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
Peter  Swann,  m.a. — Director 

In  a modern  world  enriched  by  film  and  television,  there  is  still  nothing  to 
equal  the  multi-dimensional  impact  of  an  object.  No  picture  can  capture  the 
reality  of  a Greek  vase,  an  Egyptian  mummy,  a nugget  of  gold,  a dinosaur 
bone,  a wildlife  reconstruction.  This  is  the  realm  of  the  museum. 

The  Royal  Ontario  Museum  houses  a particularly  rich  record  of  natural 
and  human  history.  The  story  unfolds  in  three  acres  of  public  galleries  which 
show  how  the  earth  was  shaped,  how  life  evolved,  and  how  great  civiliza- 
tions rose  and  fell.  The  story  of  Canada  is  told  both  in  the  main  building, 
at  Bloor  Street  and  Queen’s  Park,  and  in  the  separate  Sigmund  Samuel 
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Canadiana  Gallery.  When  completed,  the  Samuel  McLaughlin  Planetarium, 
south  of  the  main  building,  will  extend  the  displays  to  outer  space. 

In  the  size  of  its  collections  the  ROM  is  one  of  the  great  museums  of  the 
world,  and  as  a university  museum  it  is  second  to  none.  Within  the  British 
Commonwealth,  it  is  exceeded  in  size  by  only  three  venerable  institutions  in 
London.  For  Canada  it  is  truly  a national  asset,  in  fact  the  only  museum  in 
this  country  specifically  instructed  in  its  charter  to  gather  materials  through- 
out the  world.  Its  most  famous  treasure,  perhaps,  is  the  Chinese  collection 
which  fills  16  galleries,  and  has  few  peers  in  the  Occident.  Less  well  known, 
but  equally  important,  is  the  mineralogy  collection;  a new  gallery  is  being 
built  to  display  its  hundreds  of  brilliantly-hued  specimens  under  a $150,000 
grant  from  the  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada.  The  richness  of 
the  museum’s  holdings  in  ichthyology  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  federal 
government,  planning  a book  about  fishes  of  the  Atlantic,  had  to  come 
1,000  miles  inland  to  Toronto  to  find  the  necessary  men  and  resources. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  a million  people  visit  the  museum  every  year.  They 
are  of  all  ages,  and  of  many  backgrounds — a true  cross-section  of  the 
Toronto  population — for  the  museum  caters  to  varied  interests  and  all 
levels.  In  past  years,  the  museum  was  a favourite  of  courting  couples,  who 
found  its  galleries  a quiet  place  to  meet;  today  the  couples  still  come  but 
they  find  few  empty  galleries.  At  their  peak  on  Sunday  afternoons,  families 
of  visitors  strain  the  capacity  of  the  museum  to  the  limit;  during  the  week, 
there  are  school  classes  and  casual  visitors  on  every  floor.  Each  winter  the 
rom  plays  host  to  80,000  youngsters  who  come  with  their  teachers  from  as 
far  as  150  miles  away.  To  more  distant  schools,  the  museum’s  education 
department  sends  travelling  cases  with  objects  and  prepared  lessons. 

Scarcely  a day  passes  without  a visit  from  some  expert:  it  may  be  to  study 
the  decorative  arts  of  England  or  to  inspect  the  large  collection  of  old  textiles 
and  costumes;  it  may  be  a public  health  officer,  come  to  have  an  insect 
identified  and  to  learn  the  best  way  to  deal  with  it;  it  may  be  a staff  member 
from  another  museum,  studying  the  display  techniques  developed  at  the  ROM 
to  enhance  and  interpret  its  exhibits.  Scarcely  a day  passes,  too,  that  some 
member  of  the  museum  is  not  away  on  a field  expedition.  Archaeological 
“digs”  are  under  way  in  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  jungle-clad 
ruins  of  Maya  city  in  British  Honduras.  Some  staff  members  are  uncovering 
information  about  Indian  life  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Others 
travel  to  Hudson  Bay  investigating  birdlife,  to  Central  America  in  search  of 
bats  and  other  mammals,  to  South  America  for  fossils,  to  southeast  Asia  to 
study  gems  and  mineral  deposits. 
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Only  a tiny  part  of  the  museum’s  collections  can  ever  be  displayed.  Like  an 
iceberg,  most  of  its  bulk  is  hidden,  stored  in  labs  and  staff  quarters  which 
occupy  more  than  half  the  building.  To  take  just  one  example:  for  every 
fish  exhibited  in  the  galleries,  more  than  1 ,000  are  preserved  in  the  base- 
ment, filed  on  shelves  like  books  in  a library,  for  reference  and  comparison 
by  graduate  students,  staff  and  other  scientists.  The  chief  activity  of  the 
curators  is  studying,  analyzing,  and  interpreting  these  research  collections. 

A single  expedition,  or  a large  gift,  may  produce  enough  material  for  years 
of  work.  Beyond  this  lies  the  skilled,  specialized  task  of  restoring  objects 
ravaged  by  centuries  and  millennia,  and  of  preserving  them  for  generations 
to  come.  Thus  the  ROM  is  far  from  being  a home  for  unwanted  “museum 
pieces”  or  a “dead  zoo.”  It  is  very  much  a living  institution — in  fact,  live 
animals  are  an  important  part  of  some  of  its  research,  and  form  a small  but 
popular  part  of  its  displays. 

The  connection  with  the  University  of  Toronto  dates  back  to  the  museum’s 
inception  in  1912.  In  the  beginning  the  University  shared  operating  costs 
with  the  provincial  government,  turned  over  several  of  its  own  collections 
to  the  young  institution,  and  from  its  faculty  provided  many  of  the  museum’s 
senior  staff.  The  advantages  of  this  close  relationship,  to  both  museum  and 
university,  were  recognized  in  1947  when  the  ROM  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  University.  Today  the  museum’s  collections  are  a teaching  resource 
for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  many  of  the  museum’s  staff  are  also 
professors  in  its  teaching  departments.  At  the  same  time,  the  museum  draws 
on  the  resources  of  Canada’s  largest  university. 

Among  all  the  University’s  divisions  the  ROM  stands  out  in  the  breadth  of 
its  educational  scope.  Its  galleries  are  designed  for  children  as  well  as 
adults,  and  though  they  may  be  used  for  undergraduate  teaching,  they  also 
attract  thousands  of  men  and  women  every  month  who  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  study  at  a university.  Its  exhibits,  all  the  more  effective  because 
they  are  based  on  exact  scholarship,  afford  continuing,  informal  education 
in  many  fields.  In  Toronto,  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  is  truly  a meeting 
place  for  town  and  gown. 

The  David  Dunlap  Observatory 

D.  A.  MacRae,  b.a.,  a.m.,  ph.d.,  f.r.c.s. — Director 

On  a highland  plateau  at  Richmond  Hill  1 5 miles  north  of  the  city  is  the 
180-acre  site  of  the  observatory  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  gleaming 
dome  of  Canada’s  lafgest  telescope  dominates  the  hill,  while  nearby  in  a 
park-like  setting  is  the  stone-fronted  building  which  houses  laboratories, 
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offices,  and  library.  Presented  to  the  University  in  1935  by  Mrs.  Jessie 
Donalda  Dunlap,  the  observatory  is  a memorial  to  her  husband  David 
Alexander  Dunlap,  a Toronto  lawyer  and  financier. 

The  great  telescope,  with  a mirror  74  inches  in  diameter,  was  the  prototype 
for  a series  of  such  instruments  subsequently  acquired  by  observatories  in 
South  Africa,  Australia,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere.  At  the  focus  of  the  Dunlap 
telescope  are  several  special  pieces  of  auxiliary  apparatus  which  are  used  to 
analyze  the  starlight.  Information  about  the  colour,  the  temperature,  the 
chemical  composition,  and  even  the  age  of  the  star  concerned  is  obtained 
in  this  way.  In  addition,  a star’s  speed  towards  or  away  from  us  can  be 
measured;  when  the  velocity  is  variable,  this  is  taken  as  an  indication  that 
what  appears  as  a single  star  is  really  a double,  and  further  knowledge  of 
the  masses  and  other  characteristics  of  the  pair  can  then  be  obtained.  At 
another  focus  position  of  the  telescope  photographs  can  be  made  of  star 
fields,  clusters,  and  galaxies.  A long  series  of  such  photographs,  painstakingly 
made  with  this  telescope,  have  yielded  up  a mass  of  new  information  about 
variable  stars  in  globular  star  clusters. 

Atop  the  main  building  are  three  other  telescopes  of  smaller  size,  the  princi- 
pal one  being  a 24-inch  reflector  installed  in  1965.  This  and  its  19-inch 
companion  are  used  for  the  measurement  of  the  magnitudes  and  colours  of 
stars  by  photoelectric  methods.  Highly  precise  data  provide  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  variable  stars  and  of  the  distance  of  these  and  other 
objects  in  the  Milky  Way  galaxy.  Several  antennas  for  measuring  the  radio 
radiation  from  the  sun  and  milky  way  sources  are  located  in  the  observatory 
fields.  The  sensitive  receivers  used  with  them  are  the  results  of  develop- 
ment programs  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  University’s  department 
of  electrical  engineering. 

The  observatory  library  contains  a first-rate  collection  of  astronomical 
journals,  monographs,  and  reference  works.  It  serves  the  research  needs  of 
staff  and  graduate  students  in  the  department  of  astronomy.  Although  some 
of  this  research  work,  particularly  that  involving  the  electronic  computer, 
is  carried  out  on  the  St.  George  Campus,  the  centre  of  graduate  study  and 
research  is  at  the  Dunlap  Observatory.  The  observations  on  which  some  of 
the  research  programs  depend  may  be  obtained  at  other  quite  remote  places, 
such  as  at  the  Algonquin  Radio  Observatory  some  300  miles  to  the  north- 
east, or  at  the  Queen  Elizabeth  II  Observatory  on  Mount  Kobau  in  British 
Columbia.  The  scientific  results  of  all  the  various  research  activities  are 
published,  and  widely  distributed,  either  as  Communications  from  the  David 
Dunlap  Observatory , or  in  the  series  known  as  the  Publications  of  the  David 
Dunlap  Observatory. 
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The  University  of  Toronto  is  the  only  Canadian  university  offering  a com- 
plete program  of  graduate  studies  in  astronomy.  As  the  focal  point  of  this 
program  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory  plays  a role  of  great  importance  in 
Canadian  astronomy  today. 

University  of  Toronto  Press 
M.  Jeanneret,  b.a. — Director 

Unlike  most  of  its  contemporaries,  the  University  of  Toronto  Press  con- 
tinues to  function  today  in  the  tradition  of  the  fifteenth-century  printer — as 
manufacturer,  publisher,  and  bookseller,  all  in  one.  In  each  of  these  activi- 
ties the  press  is  a leader.  Combined,  the  three  functions  enable  the  press  to 
make  a significant  contribution  to  the  cultural  life  of  Canada,  and  to  spread 
abroad  the  achievements  of  Canadian  scholarship. 

The  press  is  a department  of  the  University  but,  except  for  the  use  of  the 
ground  upon  which  its  buildings  stand,  it  receives  no  financial  support  from 
the  parent  institution.  All  operating  expenses  are  paid  for  out  of  revenue 
and  any  surplus  from  printing  and  publishing  is  used  to  subsidize  the 
publication  of  scholarly  research.  For  several  years  the  subsidies  applied  to  ;! 
scholarly  books  and  journals  have  amounted  to  more  than  $100,000  an- 
nually. Thus  the  press  itself  is  the  chief  source  of  financial  backing  for  an 
important  branch  of  publishing  in  which  it  is  pre-eminent  in  Canada. 

The  work  of  the  press  is  carried  on  in  several  different  locations.  The  Press 


Building  on  the  St.  George  campus  houses  the  main  University  Bookstore, 
and  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the  press,  including  the  editorial 
offices  and  the  on-campus  office  of  the  printing  department.  The  manu- 
facturing facilities  of  the  latter  are  located  in  the  Downsview  Division,  5201 
Dufferin  Street,  along  with  the  publications  warehouse,  the  publications 
order  department,  and  the  accounting  department.  On  the  campus  west  of 
St.  George  Street,  on  Bancroft  Avenue,  an  undergraduate  textbook  store 
(self-service)  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1966.  Scarborough  College  is 
serviced  by  a bookstore  which  began  operations  with  the  College  in  1965. 
A duplicating  centre  in  Sidney  Smith  Hall  is  also  administered  by  the 
printing  department  of  the  press.  Furthermore,  as  the  principal  exporter  of 
books  from  Canada — with  a world-wide  selling  organization  that  carries 
press  publications  to  most  parts  of  the  literate  world — it  holds  stocks  in 
London  and  Amsterdam  and  has  a warehouse  in  New  York  that  supplies 
customers  in  the  United  States. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Press  was  founded  in  1901,  the  tenth  such 
institution  to  be  established  in  North  America  and  the  first  in  Canada.  The 
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humble  intention  of  the  founders  was  to  do  no  more  than  print  the  Uni- 
versity examination  papers  and  the  University  calendar.  Along  with  many 
other  items  needed  by  a modern  university,  the  press  still  prints  the 
calendars  and  examination  papers,  but  as  manufacturer,  it  is  now  a major 
producer  of  books  and  journals  and  the  country’s  chief  printer  of  highly 
technical  works.  It  has  aimed  at  developing  those  services  which,  while 
relatively  unattractive  to  the  commercial  printer,  are  essential  to  a scholarly 
community.  Away  back  in  the  1920s  it  published  a 1,941-page  volume  of 
the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  International  Mathematical 
Congress  which  had  just  met  in  Toronto.  This  monumental  volume  seems  to 
have  been  the  handiwork  of  one  monotype  operator  and  one  hand  com- 
positor: it  took  four  years  to  complete.  In  contrast  the  press  pioneered  in 
the  1950s  the  introduction  of  four-line  setting  of  mathematical  formulae,  a 
method  that  was  in  regular  use  in  the  plant  three  or  four  years  before  it  was 
introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  at  a time  when  there  was  not  a 
handful  of  such  installations  in  the  world.  The  use  of  the  tape  recorder  in 
proofreading  was  another  first:  this  was  developed  at  the  press  in  1960. 

As  publisher,  the  publications  department  of  the  press  makes  more  calls  on 
the  printing  department  than  does  the  University.  The  total  number  of  new 
titles  issued  annually  is  about  one  hundred,  an  output  which  ranks  the  press 
first  among  Canadian  publishers  and  among  the  first  half-dozen  university 
presses  on  the  continent.  Among  recent  titles  have  been  handsome  editions 
of  general  appeal  such  as  Yousuf  Karsh’s  Portraits  of  Greatness  (of  which 
40,000  copies  were  sold),  and  Eric  Arthur’s  Toronto,  No  Mean  City , an 
illuminating  tribute  to  Toronto’s  architecture  of  the  past.  A new  scholarly 
edition  of  the  works  of  John  Stuart  Mill  is  a major  project.  A hundred- 
thousand  dollar  budget  launched  in  1966  an  illustrated  history  of  Canadian 
painting.  In  preparation  is  a multiple-volume  Dictionary  of  Canadian 
Biography  supported  by  a million  dollar  endowment.  Eleven  academic 
journals  are  printed  regularly,  several  of  them  in  collaboration  with  national 
associations  of  Canadian  scholars.  Nearly  all  of  these  accept  articles  written 
in  either  French  or  English.  Some  are  the  leading,  others  the  only,  journals 
in  their  field  in  Canada.  They  embrace  such  subjects  as  history,  economics 
and  political  science,  literature,  psychology,  theology,  geography,  linguistics, 
and  law. 

Finally,  as  bookseller,  the  press  operates  on  the  campus  the  largest  book 
outlet  in  Canada.  The  University  bookstores  maintain  a vast  inventory, 
carrying  in  stock  over  20,000  individual  titles  required  for  the  hundreds  of 
courses  offered  at  the  University.  During  the  “fall  textbook  rush”  the  main 
bookstore  has  been  known  to  serve  more  than  8,000  customers  in  one  day. 
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However,  the  bookstores  also  function  as  cultural  centres,  displaying  a wide 
assortment  of  hardbacks,  paperbacks,  and  periodicals  for  leisurely  browsing 
by  staff  and  students. 

Hart  House 

E.  A.  Wilkinson,  b.a. — Warden 

To  the  general  public,  Hart  House  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  buildings.  Neither  time  nor  expense  was  spared  by  the 
Massey  Foundation  to  obtain  the  best  architects,  craftsmen,  and  materials 
to  create  a building  that  would  fill  a marked  University  need  and  at  the 
same  time  serve  as  a memorial  to  the  grandfather  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Vincent  Massey,  the  late  Hart  Massey,  whose  name  the  house  bears.  Con- 
struction of  the  house  was  begun  in  1911,  interrupted  by  the  First  World 
War,  but  completed  in  1919  when  it  was  presented  to  the  University  for 
the  use  of  its  members — graduate,  undergraduate,  and  staff. 

“Hart  House,”  said  the  President  not  long  ago,  “is  the  golden  land  of  the 
cultivated  amateur,  the  place  where  idea/s  and  facts  expounded  in  the  class- 
rooms can  be  explored  in  their  wide  human  context.”  While  its  membership 
is  strictly  male  (all  male  students  are  members),  Hart  House  is  much  more 
than  a “student  union”  in  the  accepted  North  American  sense.  One  wing 
houses  gymnasiums,  swimming  pool,  squash  courts,  fencing  room,  rifle 
range,  and  other  resources  for  men’s  athletics.  Elsewhere  in  the  house  are 
the  areas  of  theatre,  art,  debate,  and  music.  There  is  an  extensive  library, 
including  a collection  of  rare  books  and  special  editions,  and  a reading 
room  stocked  with  a broad  selection  of  periodicals.  There  are  common 
rooms,  sitting  rooms  of  various  sizes  and  purposes,  and  administrative 
offices — among  them  the  campus  headquarters  of  the  Student  Christian 
Movement.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a small  non-denominational  chapel  and 
the  office  of  the  chaplain  to  Hart  House.  Food  service  in  the  house  is  of  high 
quality  and  variety,  ranging  from  formal  banquets  and  regular  daily  meals 
in  the  Great  Hall  to  snacks  in  the  Arbor  Room.  In  the  gallery  dining  room 
overlooking  the  Great  Hall,  members  of  the  house  may  entertain  their 
guests,  both  men  and  women. 

In  accordance  with  its  constitution,  Hart  House  is  presided  over  by  “an 
administrator  who  shall  be  known  as  the  Warden”  and  “who  shall  be  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  president  of  the  University.”  The  direction, 
management,  and  administration  of  the  house  are  entrusted  to  a board  of 
stewards.  There  are  five  standing  committees:  house,  library,  music,  arts, 
debates.  A graduate  committee  handles  the  activities  of  some  1,500  gradu- 
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ate  members.  Amateur  radio,  archery,  bridge,  camera,  chess,  glee,  revolver, 
squash,  and  table  tennis  clubs  are  based  in  the  house.  A farm  committee 
supervises  the  operation  of  the  Caledon  Hills  Farm.  Possession  of  this 
property  (as  large  as  the  St.  George  Campus)  was  inspired  by  the  late 
Nicholas  Ignatieff,  warden  of  the  house  from  1947  until  his  death  in  1952. 
Purchased  in  1949,  the  farm  buildings,  with  their  fields  and  woods  and  hills, 
have  been  a common  meeting  ground  for  students,  graduates,  and  staff — 
“Varsity’s  escape  from  formality  and  fumes.” 

Through  the  efforts  of  these  committees  and  clubs  for  more  than  45  years, 
the  influence  of  Hart  House  has  reached  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
University.  The  permanent  collection  of  Canadian  paintings  is  known  from 
coast  to  coast  as  a source  from  which  Canadian  and  other  galleries  con- 
stantly borrow.  There  are  few  internationally  known  Canadian  musicians 
who  have  not  at  some  time  performed  in  the  Hart  House  Sunday  evening 
concerts.  Many  of  the  actors  who  served  their  apprenticeship  in  the  Hart 
House  Theatre  are  regular  members  of  the  Stratford  Shakespearean  Festival 
company;  others  have  made  a name  for  themselves  in  Canadian  theatre 
and  television  generally.  Debaters  who  tried  their  fledgling  wings  in  Hart 
House  debates  are  now  to  be  found  among  the  country’s  best  known  parlia- 
mentarians and  public  speakers.  All  this  and  more  has  been  the  fruit  of  the 
true  education  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Founder’s  Prayer,  “is  to  be  found  in 
good  fellowship,  in  friendly  disputation  and  debate,  in  the  conversation  of 
wise  and  earnest  men,  in  music,  in  pictures  and  the  play,  in  the  casual  book, 
in  sports  and  games  and  mastery  of  the  body.” 
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Summer  School 

It  used  to  be  called  the  “Long  Vacation.”  It  was  a time  for  professors  to 
take  off  for  Go  Home  Bay  complete  with  families,  or  for  the  Aegean  to  do 
a spot  of  digging.  It  was  a breathing  spell  for  overworked  buildings  and 
equipment;  it  was  the  undergraduate’s  chance  to  earn  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  his  next  year’s  fees.  There  were  few  cars  parked  on  the  campus.  The 
Summer  School  has  changed  all  that. 

As  of  July  1966,  no  less  than  9,500  persons  were  enrolled  in  summer 
courses  on  the  campus.  They  were  people  of  many  different  backgrounds 
and  with  many  different  ends  in  view.  They  were  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  special  students;  engineers,  doctors,  social  workers,  teachers,  teachers- 
in-the-making;  musicians,  singers,  amateurs  of  the  theatre  (and  many  who 
make  the  theatre  their  business),  the  intellectually  curious;  business  men; 
men  and  women  from  government  and  industry;  even  high  school  pupils. 

It  all  sounds  very  unseasonable,  but  it  is  not.  The  University  grounds  are 
at  their  best  in  summer;  the  city  itself  is  not  confined  to  hammocks  and  the 
shade.  All  the  University  buildings  are  alive.  The  library  is  open  six  days  a 
week,  the  museum  seven.  The  amenities  of  Hart  House,  including  the  public 
rooms,  the  athletic  wing,  the  swimming  pool,  and  the  Caledon  Hills  Farm, 
are  available.  Women  are  invited  to  take  advantage  of  the  swimming  pool 
and  everything  else  the  Benson  Building  has  to  offer.  There  are  six  concerts 
in  the  Edward  Johnson  Building.  Campus  dining  rooms  and  cafeterias  are 
in  service;  on  the  perimeter  is  an  assortment  of  good  restaurants  and 
theatres.  Guided  campus  tours  leave  the  starting  point  every  half  hour.  The 
Students’  Administrative  Council  publishes  weekly  issues  of  the  Summer 
Varsity. 

In  addition  to  a large  and  flexible  program  of  research,  supervision,  and 
independent  study,  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  presents  a number  of 
courses  with  credit  towards  higher  degrees  or  as  prerequisite  work  for 
entry  to  graduate  courses.  Listed  are  electrical  engineering,  educational 
theory,  English,  German,  history,  philosophy,  political  economy,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  The  School  of  Social  Work  sponsors  a program  of 
advanced  study  designed  to  bring  leaders  in  the  field  of  social  work  to 
Toronto.  In  medicine  there  are  refresher  courses  for  practitioners  wishing  to 
improve  their  knowledge  of  what  is  new  and  important.  Undergraduates 
proceeding  to  an  m.d.  may  add  to  their  qualifications  by  doing  summer 
work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine.  The  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  offers  the  MacMillan  Lectures  in  addition  to  the 
concerts  mentioned  above.  For  teachers  it  holds  refresher  courses  in  piano, 
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singing,  theory,  and  history  of  music.  In  addition  there  are  “master”  courses 
in  voice  and  piano  (given  in  1966  by  Maureen  Forrester  and  Pierre 
Souvairan).  Private  instruction  in  voice  and  all  instruments  may  be  had; 
courses  for  choirs  and  other  groups  are  conducted  by  the  Conservatory’s 
Institute  of  Sacred  Music.  Finally,  Music  for  Youth  is  a two-week  oppor- 
tunity for  young  musicians  of  junior  high  school  and  collegiate  age  to 
explore  the  world  of  music  through  lively  discussion,  composition  work- 
shops, and  playing  and  singing  in  small  groups. 

The  extensive  summer  program  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  provides 
an  alternative  route  to  professional  teaching  qualification  through  courses 
leading  (after  one  summer)  to  the  Temporary  Secondary-School  Certificate 
and  (after  two  summers)  to  the  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate, 
Type  B.  Students  qualified  to  proceed  toward  the  High  School  Assistant’s 
Certificate,  Type  A,  may  do  so  by  attending  for  a third  summer.  Among 
other  courses  offered  by  the  college  are  home  economics,  school  librarian- 
ship,  commercial,  vocational,  industrial  arts,  occupational  trades,  theatre 
arts,  and  elementary-school  completion  course.  Qualified  elementary  school 
teachers  may  secure  secondary  school  qualification  by  taking  the  high 
school  assistant’s,  Type  B,  summer  course  for  teachers  with  professional 
training.  Enrolled  in  this  multiple  program  are  about  5,200  candidates, 
1,700  on  the  campus  and  3,500  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  To  these  totals 
must  be  added  candidates  seeking  credits  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Education  and,  in  the  department  of  educational  theory  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Philosophy. 
Master  of  Education,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Education. 

The  long  arm  of  the  Division  of  University  Extension  stretches  east  to  St. 
Pierre  Miquelon — “un  coin  de  terre  frangaise  dans  le  Nouveau  Monde.”  j 
At  St.  Pierre  the  division  conducts  several  popular  non-credit  courses  (oral 
French  for  beginners  and  for  advanced  students)  and  university  credit 
courses  in  French  language  and  literature.  On  the  St.  George  Campus  itself 
are  many  other  extension  classes : the  five-week  Summer  School  of  the 
Theatre,  designed  for  people  interested  in  the  professional  theatre,  the  com- 
munity theatre,  and  drama  in  the  schools;  for  business  men,  introduction 
to  oral  French  (films,  records,  books,  and  oral  instruction) ; day  and 
evening  sessions  leading  to  the  completion  of  the  General  Course  (Exten- 
sion) Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  and,  for  the  uncommitted,  a variety  of 
classes  in  the  liberal  arts. 

Athletics  at  the  University 

Athletic  sports  and  competition  may  still  be  numbered  among  the  pleasures 
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of  university  life.  At  Toronto,  where  the  game  is  the  thing  and  participation 
the  goal,  they  have  become  part  of  student  tradition  and,  for  the  great 
majority,  of  student  habit.  In  its  turn,  the  administration  of  the  University 
has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  provide  proper  outlets  for  this  natural  and 
normal  tendency.  The  arrangements  which  have  been  developed  are  a model 
of  organizational  skill  and  effort;  within  the  limits  of  available  fields, 
buildings,  and  equipment,  they  are  unmatched  in  scope  and  versatility. 

Athletics  for  Men 
Warren  Stevens — Director 

All  athletic  activities  for  men  are  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Association.  The  association  itself  is 
governed  by  a 19-member  athletic  directorate  made  up  of  seven  representa- 
tives of  the  University  staff  (appointed  by  the  President),  two  graduate 
representatives  (appointed  by  the  athletic  advisory  board  of  the  associa- 
tion), the  director  of  the  University  Health  Service,  the  director  of  athletics, 
the  financial  secretary  of  the  association,  and  seven  undergraduate  mem- 
bers, five  elected  by  the  undergraduate  body,  the  sixth  appointed  by  the 
Students’  Administrative  Council,  and  the  seventh  by  the  Intramural  Sports 
Committee.  The  directorate  is  responsible  for  all  athletic  policy.  It  submits 
a budget  each  year  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  and  is  held 
strictly  accountable  for  adherence  to  the  amount  approved.  All  athletic 
schedules  and  the  appointment  of  coaches  and  managers  are  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  director  of  athletics. 

The  administrative,  financial,  and  program  offices  of  the  association  and  of 
the  department  of  physical  education  are  situated  in  the  Athletic  Wing, 
Hart  House.  In  his  twin  responsibility  for  athletics  and  physical  education 
the  director  is  assisted  by  a staff  of  more  than  twenty  persons,  two  of  whom 
hold  University  appointments  as  associate  professors,  one  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor, and  five  as  lecturers.  The  Athletic  Wing  contains  five  gymnasiums,  an 
indoor  track,  a swimming  pool,  and  the  usual  offices  and  amenities  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  athletics.  Elsewhere  on  the  campus  the  Varsity 
Stadium  (seating  27,000),  the  Varsity  Arena  (seating  4,800)  and  four 
playing  fields  cater  to  football,  soccer,  track  and  field  sports,  hockey,  and 
figure  skating.  Under  these  collective  auspices  the  association  offers  to  its 
members  a choice  of  inter-university  competition  for  several  hundred  men, 
intramural  sports  for  thousands,  and  an  athletics  and  fitness  program  for 
hundreds  of  others  whose  studies  do  not  allow  them  to  commit  themselves 
to  regular  schedules  and  timetables.  The  choice  is  open  from  first  year  to 
last  and  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  alike. 
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Inter-university  (better  known  as  “intercollegiate”)  competition  is  held 
in  badminton,  basketball,  cross-country,  curling,  English  rugger,  fencing, 
football,  golf,  hockey,  rowing,  sailing,  skiing,  soccer,  squash,  tennis,  track 
and  field  sports,  water  polo,  and  wrestling.  The  University  is  a member  of 
the  Ontario-Quebec  Athletic  Association  in  the  Canadian  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Union — a dual  identity  which  in  the  calendar  year  1965  brought 
eight  o.q.a.a.  championships  to  Toronto,  and  between  November  1965  and 
March  1966,  led  to  the  national  titles  in  football,  hockey,  and  cross-country. 

Intramural  sports  date  back  to  1893,  when  Arts  and  Medicine  met  in  rugby 
and  soccer.  In  1965-66  students  from  19  colleges  and  faculties  engaged 
in  two  divisions  in  17  sports;  4,600  players  on  381  teams,  and  an  actual 
total  of  1,519  matches  and  16  meets.  These  figures  do  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  many  of  the  4,600  players  engage  in  more  than  one 
sport,  or  that  behind  the  scenes  lie  the  voluntary  efforts  of  an  army  of 
students  who  serve  as  officers  of  the  college  and  faculty  athletic  associations 
as  supervisors,  coaches,  referees,  and  managers,  and  in  many  other  ways. 

The  athletics  and  fitness  program  is  open  to  everyone.  Broadly  speaking,  it 
operates  through  gymnasium  classes,  swimming  classes,  and  special  classes. 
Gymnasium  classes  are  not  calisthenics;  they  are  a prelude  to  athletics 
through  games  and  competition  designed  to  improve  coordination  and 
physique  and  to  develop  aptitudes  for  other  sports.  Swimming  classes  range 
from  learn-to-swim  to  speed  swimming  and  the  training  of  instructors; 
members  of  these  classes  may  qualify  for  the  awards  and  certificates  of  the 
Royal  Lifesaving  Society  and  the  Canadian  Red  Cross.  The  “special” 
classes  allow  for  differing  ability  and  preference;  they  include  instruction  in 
apparatus  work,  aquatics,  boxing,  fencing,  judo,  karate,  physical  condition- 
ing, weight  training,  and  wrestling. 

Athletics  for  Women 

Miss  D.  N.  R.  Jackson,  b.sc.,  m.a. — Director 

The  broad  picture  of  women’s  athletics  and  physical  education  at  Toronto 
reveals  a sturdy  intercollegiate  organization,  enthusiastic  sports  clubs 
and  interfaculty  teams,  a required  program  for  first  year  students,  an  elec- 
tive program  for  all  years,  leadership  courses  for  undergraduates,  and 
schedules  for  graduates,  summer  students,  and  members  of  the  University 
teaching  staff.  The  initiative  and  direction  behind  all  this  is  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  (Women)  and  its  right 
bower,  the  University  of  Toronto  Women’s  Athletic  Association.  The 
former  is  responsible  for  instruction  and  leadership  in  all  phases  of  athletics 
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the  latter  for  the  curatorship  and  management  of  intercollegiate  and  inter- 
faculty sports.  The  centre  of  activity  is  the  highly  prized  Benson  Building 
(opened  in  1959)  where  a large  swimming  pool,  five  gymnasiums,  a dance 
studio,  an  archery  range,  and  golf  cages  ensure  the  best  of  instruction  in 
swimming  and  diving,  gymnastics  (apparatus,  tumbling,  modern  gym, 
rhythmics),  the  dance  (ballet,  ballroom,  Scottish  country,  modern  jazz, 
square,  and  folk  dancing),  archery,  and  golf.  These  activities,  incidentally, 
are  also  offered  in  the  elective  program. 

Based  upon  the  belief  that  students  should  share  responsibility  for  their  own 
competitive  and  recreational  sports,  the  Women’s  Athletic  Association  is 
composed  of  fourteen  individual  college,  faculty,  and  school  athletic  associa- 
tions. The  president  or  vice-president  of  each  association  sits  on  the 
Women’s  Athletic  Directorate  along  with  a representative  of  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council  and  five  staff  advisors.  Interfaculty  competition 
takes  place  in  archery,  badminton,  basketball,  bowling,  curling,  fencing, 
field  and  ice  hockey,  skiing,  swimming,  tennis,  and  volleyball;  intercollegiate 
competition  in  archery,  badminton,  basketball,  ice  hockey,  swimming, 
tennis,  and  volleyball.  These,  too,  take  their  place  in  the  elective  program. 

The  Women’s  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Union,  formed  in  1922,  embraces  six 
universities — McGill,  Queen’s,  Toronto,  Western  Ontario,  McMaster,  and 
Guelph.  In  contrast  to  o.q.a.a.’s  pattern  of  individual  and  home-and-home 
matches,  the  w.i.a.u.  conducts  annual  championship  tournaments  in  both 
major  and  minor  sports.  On  a rotation  basis,  teams  from  all  six  universities 
meet  at  one  campus  for  a weekend  of  competition  in  one  sport.  As  far  as 
possible  the  teams  travel  by  the  same  train  or  bus  and  are  put  up  at  the 
same  hotel.  Every  tournament  program  must  include  social  events  for  all 
competitors — a requirement  that  has  done  much  to  promote  friendship 
among  students  of  different  universities.  No  tickets  or  gate  receipts  are 
permitted;  publicity  is  strictly  limited  to  campus  publications.  The  tourna- 
ment idea  is  unique  in  Canada  but  is  becoming  popular  in  other  countries. 


Student  Government 

The  modern  complex  university  has  a student  body  that  is  increasingly 
aware  of  its  separate  and  distinct  nature.  In  large  part  this  is  simply  a reflec- 
tion of  size  and  growth;  university  students  are  still  a small  percentage  of 
their  age  group,  but  absolute  numbers  grow  rapidly,  and  they  are  now  more 
representative  of  all  social  classes  and  all  ethnic  strains.  The  student  is 
likely  to  have  a better  idea  than  his  predecessors  of  his  academic  goals,  and 
he  is  clearly  a more  sophisticated  person— exposed  at  an  early  age  to  the 
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values  of  the  adult  world,  and  accustomed,  in  the  permissive  atmosphere  of 
home  and  school,  to  act  on  his  own  convictions.  All  these  factors  strengthen 
his  sense  of  identity  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a member  of  a group. 
During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a steady  movement  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  towards  the  autonomy  of  the  Students’  Administrative 
Council.  Controls  have  always  been  exercised  liberally  and  flexibly,  but 
certain  theoretical  restrictions,  particularly  of  a financial  nature,  existed,  J 
and  these  the  students  have  found  irksome.  The  s.a.c.  now  has  control,  both 
practical  and  theoretical,  of  its  own  financial  resources. 

The  s.a.c.  has  47  members,  elected  by  the  students  on  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation by  population.  The  primary  function  of  the  members  is  to 
represent  and  communicate  to  the  s.a.c.  the  opinions  of  the  students  in  their 
constituencies;  their  secondary  function  is  to  administer  the  activities  of 
the  council.  This  is  done  through  commissions  and  committees.  The  com- 
mittees consist  of  s.a.c.  members  and  of  students  elected  or  appointed  to 
them  by  the  colleges  and  faculties.  Meetings  of  the  s.a.c.  are  held  every 
second  Wednesday,  from  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  to  mid-March,  at 
7 p.m.  in  Hart  House.  These  meetings  are  open  to  all  students,  and  each 
meeting  has  a short  question  period  in  which  any  student  may  participate. 
There  is  a six-member  executive  elected  by  the  council  from  among  the 
members.  This  executive  consists  of  a president,  a vice-president,  and  four 
commissioners — finance  (in  charge  of  budget  preparation,  business  pro- 
jects, and  the  administration  of  the  capital  fund);  communications  (dealing 
with  The  Varsity , Torontonensis , and  the  Radio  Committee);  internal 
affairs  (primarily  cultural  and  social  events  on  the  campus) ; and  external 
affairs  (primarily  off-campus  events).  Funds  are  provided  by  a compulsor)! 
fee  of  $8  levied  on  each  student  of  the  University.  The  council  also  has  a 
capital  fund  of  approximately  $50,000,  income  from  which  may  be  used  * 
for  large-scale  or  long-term  projects  considered  worthwhile  by  the  council 

At  the  national  level,  all  University  of  Toronto  students,  through  the  s.a.c. 
are  members  of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Students,  c.u.s.  policy  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  student  self-government  is  a component  of  university 
education  and  that  through  it,  as  in  other  ways,  the  student  has  a part  to 
play  in  the  development  of  his  university.  At  the  international  level  Cana- 
dian students  are  affiliated  with  the  International  Student  Conference,  with 
headquarters  at  Leiden,  Netherlands,  and  have  observer  status  with  the 
International  Union  of  Students,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Prague,  Czecho 
Slovakia,  s.a.c.  and  c.u.s.  both  participate  fully  in  the  program  of  World 
University  Service. 
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What  the  Alumni  Mean  to  the  University 

With  the  inclusion  of  all  persons  in  attendance  at  lectures  for  at  least  one 
year,  there  are  107,000  living  graduates  and  former  pupils  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Forty-two  thousand  live  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  38,000 
elsewhere  in  Ontario,  13,000  elsewhere  in  Canada,  11,000  in  the  United 
States,  and  3,000  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  importance  to  the 
University  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  support  of  these  alumni  is  immeasur- 
able; the  impact  of  their  day-to-day  practical  support  is  felt  by  every 
division  on  the  campus. 

This  is  a happy  situation  which  has  historic  precedents.  When  the  33,000 
volumes  of  the  University  library  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1890  which 
gutted  two  wings  of  University  College,  the  alumni  of  that  era  paid  for  a 
separate  library  building  and  stocked  it  with  50,000  books.  A succeeding 
generation  contributed  heavily  towards  the  cost  of  Convocation  Hall;  a 
third  put  up  Soldiers’  Tower  and  established  the  Alumni  Association  War 
Memorial  Scholarships. 

A turning  point  in  terms  of  alumni  support  came  in  1961  when  15  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  alumni  groups  united  their  annual-giving  campaigns  in  a 
single  organization,  the  Varsity  Fund.  In  its  first  year  of  operation,  Varsity 
Fund  raised  85  per  cent  more  than  its  component  parts  had  been  able  to 
raise  separately.  In  its  second  year  it  raised  three  times  as  much.  Year  by 
year  ever  since  it  has  continued  to  grow.  What  this  means  to  the  University 
has  been  described  by  the  President  in  these  terms : 

“To  hold  its  position  as  a leader  of  thought  and  action  in  this  restless  age, 
the  University  must  have  the  resourcefulness  and  resources  to  pioneer. 
There  are  occasions  when  a Varsity  Fund  grant  covers  the  entire  cost  of  an 
important  new  project  we  cannot  finance  from  normal  sources.  More  often 
it  provides  the  flame  that  lights  the  fire — the  extra  few  dollars  which  make 
it  possible  to  move  into  areas  that  might  otherwise  be  closed  to  us  inde- 
finitely. In  other  situations,  by  supplying  technical  aid  or  an  item  of  equip- 
ment, the  Fund  will  rescue  a research  project  that  is  floundering  for  lack  of 
money.  The  Fund  has  given  us  the  wonderful  gift  of  flexibility.  We  can  rise 
to  the  unexpected  and  we  can  do  the  unexpected.  I express  the  University’s 
warm  gratitude  to  every  alumnus  who  is  helping  to  make  this  possible.” 

Almost  every  college,  faculty,  and  school  has  an  alumni  association,  many 
with  a history  of  achievement  going  back  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Each  association  decides  upon  and  operates  its  own  annual  program  of 
activities.  The  directorate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association, 
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acting  as  a central  committee,  is  made  up  of  two  representatives  of  each  of 
the  divisional  associations,  and  gives  leadership  in  matters  common  to  the 
entire  University  and  to  the  entire  alumni  body.  Alumni  elect  49  of  their 
fellows  to  membership  in  the  Senate  and,  from  nominations  submitted  by 
alumni,  this  group  elects  the  chancellor.  Through  the  Senate,  the  alumni  are 
intimately  involved  in  maintaining  academic  standards  of  excellence.  Some 
20  branches  of  the  association  hold  meetings — many  of  them  annually — in 
cities  as  far  apart  as  Halifax  and  Victoria,  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  to 
hear  members  of  the  University  staff  report  upon  developments  on  the 
campus  and  on  a variety  of  academic  subjects. 

Alumni  are  deemed  to  be  senior  members  of  the  University  without  the 
obligation  to  pay  membership  dues  or  fees.  Through  the  Department  of 
Information  ( Varsity  News , Varsity  Graduate , and  other  publications),  the 
Department  of  Records  (biographies  and  up-to-date  addresses),  the  Depart- 
ment of  Development  (fund  raising) , and  the  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs 
(a  secretariat  for  all  associations  and  branches),  the  University  is  cooperat- 
ing fully  in  the  efforts  of  the  associations  to  keep  the  senior  members  in  touch 
with  University  affairs.  Through  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  its  constituent  parts,  students,  staff,  and  alumni  can — and  do — 
work  together  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
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Admissions 

Readers  will  please  note  that  this  section  contains  only  a general  statement 
of  the  requirements  and  procedures  governing  admission  to  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

Complete  and  up-to-date  details  of  every  aspect  of  admission — and  particu- 
larly those  dealing  with  the  credit  requirements  in  the  Ontario  Grade  13 
Certificate — are  published  in  the  Admission  Circular  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Admissions.  Copies  of  this  circular  may  be  had  on  application  personally,  or 
by  telephone,  mail,  or  telegraph.  The  address  is:  Office  of  Admissions, 
Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Canada. 


General  requirements  for  admission  to  undergraduate  degree  and  diploma 
courses 

1 . Appropriate  standing  in  the  Ontario  Grade  1 3 Certificate  or  its  equiva- 
lent. (For  equivalents,  see  p.  98.) 

2.  A confidential  report  from  the  candidate’s  school.  (It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  candidate  to  ask  the  school  to  complete  and  forward  this  report) . 

3.  The  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  (This  test  provides  information  which  supplements 
what  is  furnished  by  the  Grade  13  examinations,  the  school  record,  and  the 
school’s  confidential  report  on  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  do  university 
work.  In  some  cases  the  results  of  the  test  will  aid  candidates  to  secure 
admission  to  the  University;  candidates  will  not  be  refused  solely  because 
of  low  test  scores). 

Provisional  admission 

Subject  to  the  applicant’s  success  at  the  Grade  13  examinations,  the  Uni- 
versity offers  provisional  admission  to  many  Grade  1 3 pupils  in  advance  of 
the  examination.  The  provisos  are  that  candidates  (a)  arrange  with  the 
school  to  forward  the  confidential  report  before  March  1 and  ( b ) submit 
their  own  application  by  that  date  together  with  all  academic  documents 
they  already  hold  at  the  Grade  1 3 level  or  equivalent,  including  acceptable 
Royal  Conservatory  certificates.  Notice  of  provisional  acceptance  will  be 
sent  by  June  1 . 

Admission  of  mature  students 

A candidate  f op  admission  who  is  normally  a resident  of  Ontario  and  who 
is  at  least  30  years  old  may  request  special  consideration  if  he  has  not 
completed  the  published  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  requirements. 
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Admission  of  special  students  j 

Students  not  proceeding  to  a degree  or  diploma  may  enrol  as  special  students 
in  day  classes.  They  must  fulfil  all  the  prerequisites  required  of  regular 
students.  Application  for  admission  in  the  fall  should  be  made  before  Sep- 
tember 15  on  a form  supplied  by  the  secretary  of  the  faculty  concerned. 

Admission  with  advanced  standing 

Undergraduates  wishing  to  transfer  to  Toronto  from  another  university  will 
be  considered  for  advanced  standing  only  if  the  courses  they  have  taken 
are  equivalent  in  standard  and  content  to  those  of  the  faculty  they  wish  to 
enter.  In  undergraduate  courses,  application  should  be  made  on  forms 
supplied  by  the  Office  of  Admissions,  not  later  than  June  1.  The  application 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  Grade  13  Certificate  (or  equivalent).  Tran- 
scripts of  past  university  records  showing  subjects  covered,  and  standing  in 
each,  must  be  sent  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  by  the  registrar  of 
the  university  attended. 

Admission  to  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  education,  law,  and 
library  science 

The  Ontario  College  of  Education  and  the  School  of  Library  Science  require 
an  acceptable  university  degree.  The  Faculty  of  Law  requires  a degree,  or 
(a)  completion  of  two  years’  university  work  after  Grade  13  (or  equiva- 
lent), or  (b)  completion  of  three  years’  university  work  after  Grade  12  (or 
equivalent).  (See  calendars  of  these  faculties.) 

Admission  to  courses  leading  to  a postgraduate  degree 
The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  requires  a previous  degree  of  sufficient 
standing  to  qualify  the  candidate  to  proceed  with  graduate  work.  A candi- 
date must  be  recommended  by  the  department  in  which  he  plans  to  enrol: 
he  may  than  be  accepted  as  a graduate  student  or,  for  a probationary 
period,  as  a special  student. 

Certificates  accepted  as  equivalents  of  Grade  13 
The  following  certificates  are  usually  accepted  as  equivalent  to  Ontario 
Grade  13.  Candidates  who  submit  such  certificates  should  consult  the 
Office  of  Admissions  about  the  full  requirements  for  the  course  sought. 

Canada: 

Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan — Grade  12.  British  Colum- 
bia, New'  Brunswick — Senior  Matriculation.  Newfoundland — First-Year 
Standing  at  Memorial  University.  Prince  Edward  Island — Third  Year 

ill 
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Certificate  of  Prince  of  Wales  College.  Quebec — Senior  High  School 
Leaving  Certificate,  McGill  Senior  School  Certificate,  English  Catholic 
Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate  (Fifth  Year  High — Grade  12). 

England,  West  Indies,  East  and  West  Africa: 

(1)  General  Certificate  of  Education  showing  either  (a)  passes  in  five 
subjects  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  at  Advanced  level;  or  (b)  passes  in 
four  subjects  of  which  at  least  three  must  be  at  Advanced  level;  or  (2) 
School  or  Higher  School  certificates  which  are  equated  to  the  General 
Certificate  of  Education. 

Hong  Kong: 

( 1 ) General  Certificate  of  Education  or  School  and  Higher  School  certifi- 
cates as  stated  above,  or  (2)  the  University  of  Hong  Kong  Matriculation 
Certificate  accepted  on  the  same  basis  as  the  General  Certificate  of 
Education. 

United  States  of  America: 

First-year  university  standing  (a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours)  in  re- 
quired subjects  from  an  accredited  institution.  A United  States  high  school 
graduation  diploma  will  not  normally  admit  a candidate  to  any  course. 
Candidates  offering  a suitable  “advanced  placement”  program  will,  however, 
be  considered. 

Non-English  Certificates: 

Persons  seeking  admission  on  the  strength  of  certificates  that  are  not  in 
the  English  language  must  submit  photostatic  copies,  not  the  original. 
Notarized  English  translations  of  the  certificates  must  accompany  the 
copies.  If  the  certificates  do  not  indicate  the  subjects  studied  and  the  grades 
secured  in  the  final  year,  candidates  are  required  to  submit  certified  state- 
ments from  officials  of  the  institution  attended,  or  statutory  declarations 
giving  the  required  information. 

Proficiency  in  the  English  language 

Candidates  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English  may  be  required  to  meet 
an  appropriate  standard  in  a recognized  test  of  facility  in  English.  The 
University  of  Michigan  English  Language  Test  or  the  Certificate  of  Pro- 
ficiency in  English  issued  by  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  or  Michigan 
have  been  accepted  by  the  University  as  formal  evidence  for  the  attainment 
of  this  standard.  The  Office  of  Admissions  will  supply  the  details  of  where 
and  when  these  tests  may  be  written.  The  office  is  prepared  to  evaluate 
other  evidence  that  may  be  submitted. 
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Applications 

Application  for  admission  as  a regular  student  to  an  undergraduate  degree 
or  diploma  course 

Ontario  high  school  students  should  ask  their  principal  or  guidance  counsel- 
lor for  the  appropriate  application  forms.  All  other  candidates  should  write 
to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5, 
Canada. 

Application  for  admission  to  professional  degree  and  diploma  courses 
These  applications  must  be  made  to  the  divisions  concerned.  These  courses, 
and  the  addressee  of  the  application  are  as  follows:  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery  (Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  124  Edward  Street,  Toronto 
2) ; Bachelor  of  Laws  (Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5); 
Diploma  course  in  Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine  (Director,  Department  of 
Art  as  Applied  to  Medicine,  100  College  Street,  Toronto  2) ; Artist  Diploma 
and  Licentiate  Diploma  (Faculty  of  Music,  University  of  Toronto) ; Certifi- 
cate courses  in  Nursing  Education,  Hospital  Nursing  Service,  Public  Health 
Nursing  (General),  Public  Health  Nursing  (Advanced)  (School  of  Nursing, 
University  of  Toronto);  Theology  (Emmanuel  College,  Knox  College,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  Trinity  College,  Wycliffe  College — all  c/o  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto  5). 

Application  for  admission  to  graduate  degree  courses 
Apply  to  the  Secretary,  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  University 
Toronto  5. 


Residence 
Men's  residences 

Devonshire  House  (the  University  men’s  residence)  186  places.  Under- 
graduate, and  some  graduate,  students.  Priority  is  given  to  students  of  the 
professional  faculties.  Information  and  application  forms  are  available  from 
the  Secretary,  Devonshire  House,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5. 

University  College  183  places.  Undergraduate  members  of  University 
College.  Information  and  application  forms  from  the  Dean  of  Men,  Uni- 
versity College. 

Victoria  College  250  places.  Members  of  Victoria  and  Emmanuel  Colleges. 
Information  and  application  forms  from  the  Senior  Tutor,  Victoria  College. 


of  Toronto, . 
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Trinity  College  225  places.  Graduate  and  undergraduate  members  of  Trinity 
College,  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  from  other  faculties.  Informa- 
tion and  application  forms  from  the  Registrar,  Trinity  College. 

St.  Michael s College  375  places.  Limited  number  of  graduate  students  and 
students  of  professional  faculties.  Undergraduate  members  of  St.  Michael’s 
College.  Information  and  application  forms  from  the  Dean  of  Residence, 

St.  Michael’s  College. 

New  College  291  places.  Members  of  New  College,  including  a limited 
number  of  graduate  students.  Information  and  application  forms  from  the 
Dean  of  Students,  New  College. 

Massey  College  67  places.  Holders  of  junior  fellowships  in  Massey  College. 
Information  and  application  forms  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Master,  Massey 
College. 

Knox  College  104  places.  Preference  given  to  theological  students  and  arts 
students  preparing  for  theology,  but  graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
from  any  faculty  of  the  University  may  apply.  Information  and  application 
forms  from  the  Bursar,  Knox  College. 

Wy cliff e College  75  places.  Preference  given  to  theological  students,  but 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  from  any  faculty  may  apply.  Informa- 
tion and  application  forms  from  the  Registrar,  Wycliffe  College. 

Emmanuel  College  (see  Victoria  College). 

Campus  Co-operative  Houses  193  places.  Registered  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Information  from  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  396  Huron 
Street,  Toronto  5. 


Women's  residences 

University  W omen' s Residence  (99  St.  George  Street).  36  places.  Under- 
graduate students.  Information  and  application  forms  from  the  Residence 
Superintendent,  99  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5. 

University  Women's  Graduate  Residence  (679  Spadina  Avenue).  19  places. 
Graduate  students  only.  Information  and  application  forms  from  the  Resi- 
dence Superintendent,  99  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5. 

University  College  (Whitney  Hall).  220  places.  Students  of  University 
College.  Accommodation  for  8 graduate  students  is  available  in  double 
rooms  in  the  University  College  Women’s  Union  at  79  St.  George  Street. 
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Information  and  application  forms  from  the  Dean  of  Women,  University 
College. 

Victoria  College  (Annesley  Hall  and  Margaret  Addison  Hall.)  261  places. 
Students  of  Victoria  College.  Information  from  Dean  of  Women,  Victoria 
College. 

Trinity  College  (St.  Hilda’s  College).  125  places.  Graduate  and  under- 
graduate members  of  Trinity  College.  Graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
from  other  faculties.  Information  and  application  forms  from  the  Registrar, 
Trinity  College. 

St.  Michaels  College  (St.  Joseph’s  College  and  Loretto  College).  St. 
Joseph’s  College  175  places.  St.  Michael’s  College  students  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science.  Information  and  application  forms  from  the  Dean,  St. 
Joseph’s  College,  90  Wellesley  Street  West,  Toronto  5.  Loretto  College  150 
places.  St.  Michael’s  College  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  A 
limited  number  of  graduate  students  from  any  faculty.  Information  and 
application  forms  from  the  Dean,  Loretto  College,  70  St.  Mary  Street, 
Toronto  5. 

Student  Nurses  (146  St.  George  Street)  22  places.  Students  of  the  School 
of  Nursing.  Information  and  application  forms  from  the  Secretary,  School  of 
Nursing. 

Campus  Co-operative  Houses  193  places.  Registered  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Information  from  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  395  Huron 
Street,  Toronto  5. 

Apply  early.  Admission  to  the  University  and  acceptance  by  a college  do 
not  automatically  entitle  a student  to  a room  in  residence. 

The  University  Housing  Service 

The  Housing  Service  is  responsible  for  listing  off-campus  accommodation 
available  to  students  not  living  at  home  or  in  residence,  or  periodically 
sought  by  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  From  civic  and  municipal  organiza- 
tions the  service  receives  reports  which  assist  it  to  assess  information  col- 
lected through  its  own  channels.  As  a result,  although  the  University  cannot 
direct  the  actions  of  any  private  landlord,  the  records  of  such  accommoda- 
tion are  subject  to  a constant  screening  which  reduces  the  number  of 
obviously  unsuitable  locations. 

Each  student  has  the  final  responsibility  for  choosing  his  own  quarters,  but 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  his  search  the  entire  city  is  charted  by  the 
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service  in  mile-square  zones  for  which  lists  of  lodgings  are  prepared  and 
indexed.  This  assistance  is  provided  for  summer  students  as  well  as  for 
those  who  attend  the  regular  sessions  of  the  University.  A section  of  the 
department  specializes  in  short-term  housing  for  members  of  the  teaching 
staff.  This  brings  together  the  teacher  who  wants  to  lease  his  house  or 
apartment  while  he  is  absent  from  the  city  and  the  colleague  who  is  looking 
for  temporary  quarters  before  deciding  upon  permanent  housing.  Inquiries 
about  housing  should  be  addressed  to  the  University  Housing  Service, 

581  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto  5. 

Student  Costs 

The  total  first  year  costs  vary  from  $1,650  to  $1,950  for  students  living  in 
residence  or  in  board  and  lodging,  and  from  $900  to  $1,200  for  students 
living  at  home  in  the  Toronto  area.  The  total  amount  depends  in  part  upon 
the  fees  for  the  chosen  course  (which  at  present  range  from  about  $500  to 
about  $750*).  These  figures  include  an  allowance  of  approximately  $400 
for  miscellaneous  expenses  such  as  books,  supplies,  laundry,  cleaning, 
clothing,  and  transportation.  Board  and  lodging  in  a university  residence 
costs  from  $650  to  $720  but  can  sometimes  be  obtained  for  less  in  a 
boarding  house  or  cooperative  residence.  All  fees  are  subject  to  change  in 
a future  year. 

Financial  Aid\ 

Financial  aid  is  available  to  students  from  many  sources  and  in  many  forms. 
The  University  and  its  colleges  provide  scholarships  and  bursaries  both  at 
admission  and  in  the  higher  years,  and  also  fellowships  for  graduates;  the 
provincial  government  provides  scholarships  at  admission,  bursaries  at 
admission  and  in  course,  and  a great  many  fellowships  for  graduate  studies; 
the  federal  government  is  responsible  for  the  Canada  Student  Loan  Plan 
and  many  research  grants  and  fellowships;  and  finally  there  are  many  types 
of  aid  from  individuals,  foundations,  and  other  private  sources.  It  may  be 
claimed  with  confidence  that  any  student  who  has  the  requisite  ability  and 
need  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  funds,  in  one  form  or  another,  to  finance  his 
university  education.  The  chief  difficulty  is  often  a purely  practical  one — 
that  of  making  application  for  the  right  award  at  the  right  time.  To  clear 

♦Precise  figures  are  furnished  by  the  Admissions  Circular. 

fin  the  light  of  recent  announcements  made  by  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments, the  conditions  respecting  the  Canada  Student  Loan  Plan,  the  Federal-Provincial 
Aid  Bursaries,  and  the  Ontario  Scholarships  may  no  longer  apply.  Inquiries  about 
up-to-the-moment  conditions  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid, 
Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5. 
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this  hurdle  students  should,  in  good  time,  confer  with  their  high  school 
guidance  teacher,  with  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid  at  the  University,  and 
with  college  registrars  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  or  secretaries  of 
professional  faculties. 

Scholarships  are  essentially  awards  for  academic  merit.  Many  valuable 
scholarships  are  won  at  admission  to  the  University,  some  being  renewable 
if  first  class  standing  is  maintained  through  the  course.  Others  are  awarded 
in  course  on  the  basis  of  the  examinations  of  the  previous  year  and  are 
held  for  one  year  only.  Most  of  these  are  awarded  automatically,  but  some 
which  have  special  terms  must  be  applied  for,  and  all  are  in  some  sense 
competitive.  The  Ontario  Scholarships,  awarded  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  students  who  obtain  an  average  of  80  per  cent  in  the  Grade  13 
examinations,  are  the  largest  single  group  of  scholarships  at  admission,  but 
the  award  of  $400  is  not  renewable.  The  University,  together  with  its  col- 
leges and  faculties,  offers  about  300  scholarships  at  admission,  ranging  from 
long-established  “prestige  awards”  with  values  of  as  little  at  $50,  to  the 
General  Motors  Scholarships  with  a maximum  possible  value  of  $8,000. 
The  great  majority  of  these  awards,  however,  run  from  $500  to  $4,000, 
and  most  of  them  are  renewable  in  the  higher  years.  In  some  cases  the 
amount  actually  awarded  depends  upon  the  financial  need  of  the  winner, 
and  others  have  special  restrictions  in  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  donors. 
There  are  also  many  hundreds  of  in-course  awards,  but  although  some  of 
these  are  quite  substantial,  they  are  on  the  whole  less  valuable  than  the 
major  admission  scholarships. 

Bursaries  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  good  standing  plus  financial  need. 
The  Government  of  Ontario  provides  a very  large  number  of  Type  A and  B 
bursaries  for  students  at  admission  and  in  course  ($250  in-town,  $500  out- 
of-town).  Bursaries  are  also  provided  by  some  local  boards  of  education, 
such  as  North  York;  by  foundations,  such  as  the  Atkinson  Charitable  and  the 
Billes  Estate;  and  by  private  organizations  such  as  the  alumni  associations. 
In  addition  to  all  these  sources,  the  University  and  its  colleges  have  sub- 
stantial bursary  funds  provided  from  the  University  budget  and  from 
bequests  or  other  endowments.  From  all  sources,  students  living  at  home 
and  receiving  free  room  and  board  may  expect,  according  to  need,  to  receive 
in  one  session  up  to  $500  and  out-of-town  or  self-supporting  students  up 
to  $1,000. 

Loan  funds  exist  primarily  to  help  students  who  do  not  qualify  for  scholar- 
ships and  bursaries,  but  in  some  cases  are  used  to  supplement  such  awards. 
Unlike  bursaries,  loans  must  be  repaid  in  accordance  with  definite  agree- 
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ments,  but  interest  charges  are  moderate  and  are  deferred  until  some  time 
after  graduation.  By  far  the  largest  source  of  loan  money  is  the  Canada 
Student  Loan  Plan,  which  provides  up  to  $1,000  annually  for  Canadian 
citizens  or  landed  immigrants,  regardless  of  academic  standing  and  in 
accordance  with  assessed  need.  The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Associa- 
tion has  operated  a Memorial  Loan  Fund  since  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
and  continues  to  help  students  who  do  not  qualify  for  Canada  Student 
Loans,  or  who  need  more  than  $1,000.  There  are  also  smaller  funds  in  the 
various  colleges  and  faculties,  used  mostly  on  a short-term  basis  to  meet 
emergencies. 

Research  grants  are  paid  to  students,  working  on  projects  selected  for  them, 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  specific  items  of  research.  The  funds  are  under  the 
control  of  academic  departments;  the  average  value  is  $900. 

Fellowships  are  awarded  to  graduate  students  proceeding  to  Master’s  or 
Doctor’s  degrees.  No  duties  are  involved,  and  some  fellowships' forbid  the 
acceptance  of  part-time  teaching  posts.  University  fellowships  range  in  value 
from  $2,000  to  $3,500,  while  the  Provincial  Government  Fellowships  have 
a basic  value  of  $1,500.  For  further  information,  consult  the  Secretary  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  or  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid. 

Students  from  outside  Ontario 

A limited  number  of  awards  are  available  at  admission  to  overseas  and 
out-of-province  students,  but  many  of  these  students  should  be  prepared 
to  finance  their  first  year  from  other  sources.  After  successful  comple- 
tion of  first  year,  undergraduates  from  other  countries  may  compete  for 
scholarships,  and  are  eligible  for  all  types  of  bursaries  (but  not  for  Canada 
Student  Loans),  on  the  same  basis  of  ability  and  need  as  Ontario  students. 
Students  from  provinces  other  than  Ontario  are  eligible  for  Canada  Student 
Loans  (and  for  certain  types  of  bursary),  but  generally  speaking  are  in 
much  the  same  position  as  students  from  other  countries.  Graduate  students 
from  abroad  are  eligible  for  National  Research  Council  grants  and  many 
types  of  fellowships. 

University  Health  Service 

The  University  Health  Service  has  as  its  objective  the  promotion  and  safe- 
guarding of  student  health.  To  further  this  it  maintains  a clinic  service,  a 
mental  health  service,  an  athletic  injury  service,  a visiting  service,  and  an 
infirmary  service — all  on  the  St.  George  Campus  and  all  available  when  the 
University  is  in  session.  A supplementary  service  has  been  established  at 
Scarborough  College.  Assistance  with  personal  problems  and  anxiedes  is 
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available  from  the  service’s  general  staff  physicians.  Where  indicated, 
psychiatric  assistance  is  also  provided. 

Under  the  University’s  regulations,  medical  examination  is  required  from 
(«)  undergraduate  students  in  their  first  year  of  attendance,  ( b ) any  under- 
graduate student  who,  at  the  previous  year’s  examination,  was  placed  in  a 
category  below  B,  (c)  any  student  whose  domicile  is  not  in  Canada, 
annually,  ( d)  any  student,  if  the  service  has  reason  to  believe  that  an 
examination  is  necessary,  and  ( e ) any  student,  annually,  before  taking  part 
in  organized  competitive  athletics. 

University  Placement  Service 

The  Placement  Service  is  the  centre  for  career  and  vocational  counselling. 
Beginning  with  summer  or  temporary  employment,  the  service  affords  the 
undergraduate  an  opportunity  to  investigate  openings  that  could  lead  to  a 
career.  In  his  final  year,  arrangements  are  made  for  him  to  meet  possible 
employers  at  individual  interviews,  and  to  gather  information  about  other 
openings  farther  afield. 

Because  it  is  familiar  with  many  fields,  the  staff  of  the  department  is  well 
qualified  to  advise  students  who  wish  to  compare  one  field  with  another. 
This  advice  is  also  available  to  alumni;  all  former  students  of  the  University 
are  free  to  use  the  confidential  procedures  of  the  department  and  to  discuss 
their  employment  problems.  There  is  a special  service,  known  as  “career 
decision”  counselling,  intended  for  those  who  withdraw  from  the  University 
because  of  their  failure  to  obtain  standing;  through  it  many  former  students 
are  enabled  to  choose  an  alternative  path  to  a vocation  that  is  based  on  their 
interests,  their  experience,  and  their  maturity.  If  the  service  feels  that  con- 
sultation with  a psychologist  will  assist  the  applicant  to  come  to  a decision, 
such  consultation  is  recommended.  A new  activity  of  the  Placement  Service 
is  the  Graduate  Students’  Appointments  Registry.  The  registry  will  accumu- 
late files  on  graduate  students  which  will  contain  copies  of  essential  docu- 
ments for  reproduction,  and  can  be  made  available  to  universities  at  the 
request  of  a candidate  for  appointment  to  a teaching  institution. 

The  International  Student  Centre 

In  order  to  make  the  transition  to  student  life  in  Canada  as  smooth  as 
possible  for  students  from  other  countries  the  University  of  Toronto  main- 
tains a number  of  services  directed  to  their  needs,  and  has  recently 
established  an  International  Student  Centre  close  to  the  heart  of  the  campus. 
The  aims  and  accomplishments  of  such  a centre  were  captured  more  than 
a decade  ago  in  an  organization  known  as  Friendly  Relations  with  Overseas 
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Students  which  opened  in  a small  office  in  the  Food  Science  Building.  With 
good  leadership  and  the  blessing  of  the  University,  f.r.o.s.  developed  to  the 
point  where  it  became  one  of  the  most  indispensable  features  of  campus 
life  and,  in  the  process,  outgrew  a series  of  new  and  larger  quarters.  In 
1960,  District  707  of  Rotary  International,  impressed  by  the  idea  of  some- 
thing more  in  keeping  with  the  size  of  the  University’s  international  enrol- 
ment, launched  a fund  that  has  since  raised  more  than  $200,000.  The 
money  is  being  spent  on  remodelling  and  equipping  the  fine  old  Baldwin 
House,  a 30-room  mansion  built  in  1859  by  Frederic  William  Cumberland, 
the  architect  of  University  College.  Here,  future  generations  of  students  of 
many  nationalities — including  Canadians — will  mix  together  and  educate 
one  another  in  the  fine  and  difficult  art  of  becoming  first-class  citizens  of  the 
world. 

Under  its  new  name,  i.s.c.  will  continue  to  operate  on  the  principles  which 
guided  f.r.o.s.  through  its  early  years — as  a reception  centre,  a consulting 
centre,  and  a social  centre.  The  University  has  provided  the  building  and 
will  maintain  the  permanent  staff.  The  director,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Riddell,  will  be 
assisted — as  she  has  been  from  the  start  of  f.r.o.s. — by  an  able  and 
enthusiastic  voluntary  staff  of  students. 

As  a consulting  centre,  Baldwin  House  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
overseas  student  advisor  and,  as  a social  centre,  of  the  various  student  com- 
mittees which  are  responsible  for  the  programs  (daily,  weekly,  periodic)  of 
student  activities  and  entertainment.  These  are  functions  that  speak  for 
themselves.  Of  first  importance,  however,  is  the  guidance  and  assistance 
offered  by  the  Overseas  Students  Reception  Service  to  newcomers  from 
overseas  accepted  for  admission  to  the  University. 

Early  and  precise  information  is  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  students  from 
distant  lands.  This  is  furnished  quickly  and  in  full  measure  to  all  such 
students  who,  immediately  after  acceptance  by  the  University,  write  and  ask 
for  it.  (The  address  is  The  International  Student  Centre,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Canada.)  These  students  will  be  sent  a booklet  contain- 
ing (a)  facts  on  everything  from  climate  and  clothing  to  immigration  and 
passports,  ( b ) details  about  housing  and  residence,  costs,  financial  aid,  the 
structure  of  the  University,  miscellaneous  items,  and  (c)  what  to  do  and 
where  to  go  upon  arrival  at  the  Toronto  airport  or  railway  station.  Armed 
with  this  information — and,  no  doubt,  some  further  correspondence — the 
new  overseas  student  is  well  equipped  to  be  taken  over  on  arrival  by  the 
Student  Reception  Committee  whose  student  volunteers  will  help  him  to 
find  a place  to  live,  show  him  around  the  University,  introduce  him  to 
Canadian  students,  and  do  what  they  can  to  make  him  feel  at  home. 
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The  University  Advisory  Bureau 

The  Advisory  Bureau  was  formed  in  the  fall  of  1965  as  an  addition  to 
existing  student  advisory  services.  While  the  bureau  is  too  new  to  justify  a 
prediction  of  how  it  will  develop,  an  idea  of  what  it  does  and  what  it  hopes 
to  do  can  be  given  here.  Certainly  it  has  a counselling  function,  particularly 
for  some  students  who  have  personal  problems  that  have  not  yielded  to  the 
type  of  advice  which  they  have  sought  in  other  parts  of  the  University.  The 
bureau  invites  these  students  to  come  and  talk  on  neutral  ground,  and,  if 
they  do  not  require  the  services  of  the  psychiatrists  of  the  Health  Service,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  counsel  which  the  bureau  has  to  offer. 

It  is  not  envisaged,  however,  that  this  type  of  service  to  students  will  be  the 
main  function  of  the  bureau.  The  bureau  intends  to  set  up  an  information 
service  that  will  put  students  who  need  help  in  touch  with  sources  of  advice 
on  the  campus,  and  that  will  assist  members  of  the  staff  with  their  advice 
to  students.  In  connection  with  this  the  bureau  will  offer  a consultation 
service  to  University  people  engaged  in  advising  students,  and  extend  this 
service  to  any  groups  or  individuals  on  the  campus  who  so  wish.  Finally,  the 
bureau  intends  to  undertake  and  foster  studies  that  are  aimed  at  an  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  special  problems  of  people  who  live,  work,  and 
study  in  a university  community. 

The  Defence  Forces 

The  association  between  Canada’s  defence  forces  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  an  old  and  honourable  one.  It  dates  from  the  Trent  affair  in 
1861,  when  the  Canadian  militia  was  prepared  for  action,  and  a member  of 
the  University  staff  organized  the  University  Rifle  Corps.  The  next  year  the 
Rifle  Corps  was  absorbed  into  the  second  battalion,  Queen’s  Own  Rifles  of 
Canada,  as  “K”  Company.  “K”  Company  fought  on  the  Niagara  frontier 
during  the  Fenian  raid  of  1866,  and  again  saw  active  service  in  the  North- 
West  Rebellion  in  1885.  Later  University-staffed  units  included  the  2nd 
Field  Company,  Canadian  Engineers,  and  a Field  Hospital  Corps.  In  1914, 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War,  the  University  of 
Toronto  Contingent,  Canadian  Officers’  Training  Corps  was  formed.  Many 
thousands  of  officers  were  trained  by  the  contingent  for  the  Canadian  Ex- 
peditionary Force  or  for  the  British  Army.  In  the  inter-war  years  the 
Canadian  Officers’  Training  Corps  prepared  hundreds  of  undergraduates 
for  commissions,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War  once  again 
greatly  expanded  to  prepare  thousands  of  officers  for  active  service.  A new 
feature  announced  in  1941  was  the  University  Air  Training  Plan,  the 
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ancestor  of  the  unit  now  known  as  the  University  of  Toronto  Squadron, 
r.c.a.f.  In  the  spring  of  1943  the  University  Naval  Training  Division  was 
formed  to  provide  officers  for  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy. 

After  the  Second  World  War  the  u.n.t.d.,  the  c.o.t.c.,  and  the  University 
Squadron,  r.c.a.f.,  reorganized  on  a reduced  scale  to  provide  continuing 
facilities  for  students  to  acquire  qualifications  for  commissioned  rank.  At 
present  students  who  wish  to  apply  for  this  type  of  training  train  one  even- 
ing a week  during  term  time  for  two  or  three  years  under  officers,  many  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  University  staff.  During  the  summers  they  are 
despatched  to  regular  force  training  establishments  where  they  receive  up 
to  fifteen  weeks  of  training.  Officer  cadets  are  paid  as  second  lieutenants. 
During  the  winter  they  receive  up  to  6 days’  pay  (three-quarters  of  a day’s 
pay  per  evening)  and  during  the  summer  they  receive  pay  (currently  at  the 
rate  of  $250  a month),  plus  rations,  quarters,  uniforms,  medical  services 
and  travelling  expenses.  Although  they  have  no  legal  obligation  .to  serve  in 
either  the  reserve  or  active  forces,  there  is  a moral  responsibility  to  serve  for 
a three-year  period  in  the  reserve  forces  after  graduation.  Most  graduates 
of  this  training  plan  serve  in  the  reserve,  although  a small  number  transfer 
to  the  regular  force  and  become  career  officers. 

In  addition  to  the  reserve  officer  cadets,  the  University  units  train  a large 
number  of  regular  force  personnel,  who  attend  University  at  public  expense 
to  obtain  the  necessary  academic  qualifications  required  for  modern-day 
service.  These  include  students  who  are  enrolled  in  the  regular  forces  on 
entering  the  University  under  the  Regular  Officer  Training  Plan  (r.o.t.p.). 
They  receive  the  standard  pay  for  officer  cadets  while  completing  any 
approved  course,  and  are  committed  to  a minimum  of  four  years  full-time 
service  following  graduation.  In  addition,  there  are  plans  by  which  students 
in  medicine  and  dentistry  may  receive  government  subsidization  while 
pursuing  their  studies,  in  return  for  summer  training  with  the  regular  forces 
and  full-time  service  of  three  years  (medicine)  or  five  years  (dentistry) 
with  the  regular  forces  on  graduation. 

At  a time  when  Canada’s  extensive  peace-keeping  commitments  require  the 
maintenance  of  larger  armed  forces  than  ever  before  in  peacetime,  the  need 
for  university-trained  officers  is  no  less  severe  than  at  any  time  in  Canada’s 
history. 

Students  interested  in  enrolling  in  one  of  the  training  schemes  provided  by 
the  University  training  units  should  consult  the  Resident  Staff  Officer  of 
one  of  the  three  services  at  headquarters  at  123  St.  George  Street. 
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Admission  Circular,  Calendars,  and  College  Bulletins 
The  principal  sources  of  printed  information  are  the  Admission  Circular , 
the  Calendars  of  the  faculties  and  schools,  and  the  Bulletins  of  the  colleges. 
The  Admission  Circular , a 16-page  folder  published  by  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions, is  an  introduction  to  the  University  as  a whole  and  to  its  admission 
procedures.  It  deals,  briefly  but  factually,  with  general  admission  require- 
ments; particular  requirements  for  each  course  in  every  faculty  or  school; 
certificates  equivalent  to  Ontario  Grade  1 3 ; where  the  aptitude  tests  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  may  be  taken;  qualifying  tests  of 
facility  in  the  English  language;  how  and  when  to  apply  for  admission;  costs, 
residence,  housing,  and  some  history.  The  circular  is  obtainable  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions,  Room  112,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  5.  The  enquiry  telephone  is  928-2190. 

Each  faculty  and  school  of  the  University  publishes  an  annual  Calendar.  This 
book  is  the  authoritative  guide  to  the  work  of  the  division;  departments  and 
staff;  requirements  for  admission,  standing,  and  degrees;  courses  offered; 
content  of  each  course  by  year  and  subject;  options;  lecture  programs  and 
timetables;  examinations;  scholarships,  bursaries,  and  prizes.  It  includes 
information  about  residence  and  housing,  fees,  and  costs.  Some  divisions 
publish  more  than  one  booklet.  A composite  fist  follows. 

Applied  Science  and  Engineering — Calendar;  Engineering  at  Toronto*. 
Architecture — Calendar 

Arts  and  Science — Calendar;  Courses  and  Subjects  in  Arts  and  Science  (a 
descriptive  supplement  to  the  calendar)*;  Diploma  Course  in  Computing 
and  Data  Processing;  occasional  pamphlets  on  particular  courses  (published 
by  individual  departments)*. 

Business — Calendar;  Winter  Evening  Seminars *. 

Child  Study — Calendar 
Computer  Science — Leaflet * 

Dentistry — Calendar;  Courses  for  Graduates  in  Dentistry *;  Dental  Hygiene. 
Education — Ontario  College  of  Education;  Graduate  Degrees  in  Education. 
Extension — Degree  Courses  in  Extension;  Certificate  Course  in  Business; 
Public  Administration;  Certificate  Course  in  Criminology;  Business  and 
Professional;  Correspondence  Courses;  Evening  and  Afternoon  Courses 
in  the  Liberal  Arts. 

Food  Sciences — Calendar 
Forestry — Calendar 
Graduate  Studies — Calendar 
Hygiene — Calendar 
Law — Calendar 
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Library  Science — Calendar 

Medicine — Calendar;  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine;  Division  of  Post- 
graduate Medical  Education* . 

Music — Calendar;  The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music;  School  of  Music 
Year  Book*;  General  Syllabus;  Pianoforte  and  Theory  Syllabus. 

Nursing — Calendar 

Pharmacy — Calendar 

Physical  and  Health  Education — Calendar 

Social  Work — Calendar 

With  the  exception  of  those  publications  marked  with  an  asterisk,  all  the  above  may 
be  had  from  either  the  Office  of  Admissions  or  the  Secretary  (of  the  division),  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Toronto  5.  Those  asterisked  are  obtainable  from  the  division 
concerned. 

The  college  Bulletins , in  contrast  to  most  calendars,  are  usually  illustrated. 
They  cover  such  topics  as  general  information;  administrative  and  teaching 
staffs;  application,  admission,  and  registration  procedures;  buildings; 
courses  and  degrees;  fees;  freshman  orientation;  history;  libraries,  reading 
rooms,  and  language  labs;  residence  for  men;  residence  for  women;  resi- 
dence life;  student  activities,  organizations  and  athletics;  scholarships, 
bursaries,  prizes,  and  other  awards;  and  details  of  medals,  prizes,  scholar- 
ships, bursaries,  and  loan  funds.  Bulletins  may  be  obtained  from  the 
registrars  of  the  colleges. 

Miscellaneous  Publications 

Admission  Awards  A 5 5 -page  catalogue  of  student  financial  aid  offered  by 
the  University  of  Toronto,  its  federated  universities,  the  Government  of 
Ontario,  and  other  agencies.  Published  by  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  Room 
106,  Simcoe  Hall. 

Athletics  Program  for  Men  Available  from  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Athletics,  Hart  House. 

Athletics  and  Physical  Education  for  Women  Available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education,  Women,  at  the  Benson  Building, 
320  Huron  Street,  Toronto  5. 

Guide  to  Approximate  Costs  for  One  Session  ( 8 months)  Available  from 
the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Hart  House  A descriptive  pamphlet  available  from  the  Warden’s  Office, 
Hart  House. 
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Immigration  Requirements:  Admission  of  University  Students  to  Canada 
Available  from  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Information  for  Overseas  Students  Compiled  by  the  International  Student 
Centre.  A leaflet  which  answers  most  of  the  questions  likely  to  be  asked  by 
students  from  abroad  who  plan  to  come  to  Toronto.  Available  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions. 

Residence  and  Housing  Accommodation  at  U of  T Available  from  the 
Office  of  Admissions.  (For  Residence,  see  p.  100.) 

Saint-Pierre  et  Miquelon:  French  Summer  School  Descriptive  folder  avail- 
able from  the  Office  of  Admissions  or  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 

The  Student  Handbook  A directory  and  guide  for  students  in  all  years. 
Available  from  the  Students’  Administrative  Council,  Old  Observatory, 

U of  T. 

University  of  Toronto  Guide  Diagram  and  listing  of  buildings  on  the  Uni- 
versity campuses.  Available  from  the  Admissions  Office. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  booklet  describes  types  of  student  financial  aid  offered  by 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  its  federated  universities  (Victoria, 
Trinity,  and  St.  Michael's)  to  students  entering  undergraduate 
courses.  It  also  lists  certain  awards  made  by  the  Government  of 
Ontario  and  other  agencies. 

A Scholarship  or  Prize  is  normally  awarded  only  for  academic 
excellence. 

A Bursary  is  awarded  to  students  who  require  financial  aid  in 
order  to  obtain  a university  education;  a good  academic  standing 
is  required  and  must  be  maintained. 

Loan  Funds  assist  students  with  emergency  financing,  or  supple- 
ment scholarships  or  bursaries.  Loans  are  repayable  according  to 
a definite  loan  agreement,  and  interest  is  not  normally  charged 
until  after  graduation  or  withdrawal. 


COSTS  OF  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

In  the  year  1968-69,  total  first  year  costs  (i.e.,  for  the  8-month 
academic  session  only)  varied  from  $2,000  to  $2,400  for  students 
living  in  residence  or  away  from  home,  and  from  $1,100  to  $1,300  for 
students  living  at  home  in  the  Toronto  area.  The  total  amount 
depends  in  part  upon  the  fees  for  the  chosen  course;  these  are  de- 
scribed in  the  calendars  of  the  faculties  and  are  printed  in  the  Under- 
graduate Admission  Circular.  The  total  figures  also  include  an 
allowance  of  approximately  $500  for  miscellaneous  expenses  such  as 
books,  supplies,  laundry,  cleaning,  clothing,  and  transportation.  Board 
and  lodging  in  a university  residence  costs  from  $850-$ 1,000  but  can 
sometimes  be  obtained  at  a lower  cost  in  a boarding  house  or 
co-operative  residence.  Some  costs  increase  after  the  first  year. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Qualifications 
A candidate  must 

(a)  have  spent  one  year  only  in  Grade  13.  (This  rule  may  be  waived  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Scholarships  where  there 
are  extenuating  circumstances.  Petitions  to  the  Committee  for  per- 
mission to  apply  in  a second  year  of  Grade  13  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Director  of  Student  Awards,  University  of  Toronto,  accom- 
panied by  a Principal’s  report  before  April  1 of  the  year  of 
entrance  to  the  University); 

( b ) offer  in  1969  those  Grade  13  subjects  (at  least  seven  credits  but 
not  R.C.M.T.  Music)  which  meet  the  general  requirements  for 
admission  to  a degree  course; 

(c)  register  at  the  University,  fulfilling  the  conditions  specified  for  any 
particular  award. 

Applications 

1.  For  awards  in  heavy  type  ( Sections  I and  II,  Pp.  6-31 ) 

(a)  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Toronto  WHO  MEET 
THE  CONDITIONS  LISTED  ABOVE  and  who  wish  to  compete 
for  the  awards  listed  in  Sections  I and  II  of  this  booklet  must  obtain 
an  admission  scholarship  application  from  the  High  School  Principal 
or  Guidance  Officer. 

( b ) Completion  of  Section  I of  the  admission  scholarship  application 
ensures  that  applicants  will  be  considered  for  the  awards  listed  in 
Section  I of  this  booklet. 

( c ) Students  who  are  also  interested  in  the  awards  ( including  bursaries ) 
described  in  Section  II  of  this  booklet— in  general  any  awards  where 
special  conditions  pertain,  or  where  the  value  is  partially  or  wholly 
determined  by  financial  need— should  also  complete  Sections  II 
and/or  III  of  the  admission  scholarship  application  as  directed. 

( d ) The  admission  scholarship  application  should  be  returned  to  the 
High  School  Principal  or  Guidance  Officer  for  submission  by  him 
to  the  University  before  April  20.  The  majority  of  scholarship  offers 
will  be  made  in  June. 

2.  For  awards  in  light  type  (Sections  III  (A)  and  (B),  Pp.  32-46) 

Details  of  the  method  of  application  are  contained  under  the  award 
name  and  any  application  forms  required  should  be  obtained  from  the 
address  provided.  It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  the  University’s 
Office  of  Student  Awards  cannot  supply  application  forms  for  any  awards 
listed  in  Section  III,  except  where  specifically  stated. 

* <*  * Xt 

Certain  admission  scholarships  are  tenable  for  more  than  one  year.  In  order 
to  ensure  that  the  scholarship  may  be  retained  for  the  second  and  subse- 
quent years,  the  holder  must  obtain  First  Class  Honours  at  the  annual 
examinations  (or  such  other  standing  as  may  be  specified)  and  must  register 
for  full-time  attendance  in  the  next  higher  year. 
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BURSARIES 


If  a student  wishes  to  be  considered  for  university  bursaries,  he  must 
complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the  University  scholarship 
application.  Other  bursaries  require  special  applications  as  described. 
Bursaries  are  awarded  for  one  year  only;  new  application  must  be  made  in 
any  subsequent  session,  and  further  awards  will  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  applicant’s  academic  performance  and  need  of  assistance,  and  the 
funds  available. 


LOANS 

Conditions  of  loans  vary  with  each  loan  fund.  Special  applications  should 
be  made  where  indicated.  The  procedure  for  application  is  given  in  the 
descriptive  sections. 


PAYMENT  OF  AWARDS 

1.  Awards  will  be  paid  as  follows : 

(a)  Where  the  value  does  not  exceed  $100,  in  one  instalment  on 
November  20. 

( b ) Where  the  value  exceeds  $100,  in  two  equal  instalments,  the  first 
on  November  20  and  the  second  on  January  20. 

Full  instructions  regarding  payment  are  contained  in  the  letter  of 
award. 

2.  Deferred  payment: 

In  certain  special  circumstances  a successful  candidate  may  apply  to 
have  the  payment  of  an  award  deferred.  Any  such  requests  from  students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  should  be  made  to  the  College 
Registrar;  all  other  students  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Student 
Awards,  Simcoe  Hall. 


TUITION  ALLOWANCE 

The  tuition  allowance  specified  in  some  awards  does  not  necessarily  cover 
the  entire  tuition  fee.  The  amount  of  the  allowance  is  determined  from  year 
to  year  and  the  value  for  any  year  may  be  obtained  by  inquiry  at  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  Accountant,  215  Huron  Street,  or  the  College  Bursar. 

A candidate  holding  such  an  award  is  entitled  to  his  allowance  for  the 
first  year  and  for  subsequent  years  provided  that  he  maintains  the  academic 
standing  specified  in  the  terms  of  each  award. 

A student  winning  more  than  one  scholarship  carrying  tuition  allowance 
may  claim  such  allowance  on  only  one  of  such  awards.  In  no  case  may  the 
tuition  allowance  be  claimed  in  cash. 
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SECTION  I 


Applicants  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Toronto  who  meet  the  qualifica- 
tions listed  on  page  4,  will  be  considered  for  any  of  the  awards  in  this  section 
for  which  they  are  eligible. 


Section  1(a)  UNIVERSITY  ADMINISTERED  AWARDS 
TENABLE  IN  ANY  FIRST  DEGREE  COURSE 

Mary  H.  Beatty  Admission  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Mary  H.  Beatty,  a large  number  of  scholarships  open  to 
candidates  who  obtain  First  Class  standing  in  their  final  secondary  school 
year.  The  awards  are  renewable  in  each  year  of  the  scholar’s  course  and 
into  such  continuation  courses  as  Dentistry  and  Law  provided  satisfactory 
standing  is  maintained. 

Minimum  value:  $500  annually.  (If  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  is  completed,  an  award  of  from  $500  to  $1,000 
may  be  made.) 


J.  W.  Billes  Admission  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  John  William  Billes,  these  scholarships  vary  in  number  and 
are  open  to  candidates  who  obtain  an  average  of  75%  in  those  Ontario 
Grade  13  subjects  required  for  admission.  The  awards  are  renewable  in 
each  year  of  the  scholar’s  undergraduate  course  provided  First  Class 
standing  is  maintained. 

Minimum  value:  $250  annually.  (If  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  is  completed,  an  award  of  from  $250  to  $1,500 
may  be  made.) 


Douglas  M.  Burgess  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Burgess  and  members  of  her  family,  awarded  to  a 
student  who  has  spent  at  least  one  session  at  Port  Credit  Secondary  School 
and  during  that  session  has  been  enrolled  in  Grade  13.  The  award  will  be 
based  chiefly  upon  the  standing  achieved  in  Grade  13,  but  consideration 
will  also  be  given  to  general  interest  in  athletics  and  evidence  of  good 
sportsmanship,  and  to  interest  in  community  affairs  and  a general  sense  of 
responsibility  and  leadership. 

Value:  $275. 

Geoffrey  P.  E.  Clarkson  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Geoffrey  P.  E.  Clarkson,  Esq.,  awarded  for  general  proficiency,  with 
preference  to  a student  from  St.  Andrew’s  College,  Aurora. 

Value:  $200. 

Richard  Craddock  Admission  Scholarship 

The  estate  of  the  late  Richard  H.  Craddock  provides  a scholarship  to  be 
awarded  for  high  standing  in  Grade  13.  The  award  is  renewable  in  each 
year  of  the  scholar’s  undergraduate  course  provided  First  Class  standing 
is  maintained. 

Value:  $700  annually. 
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General  Motors  Canadian  University  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  General  Motors  of  Canada,  Limited,  awarded  to  a student  who  is 
a Canadian  citizen,  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  performance  in  Grade  13. 
The  award  is  tenable  for  four  years  in  any  course  leading  to  a degree, 
provided  satisfactory  academic  standing  is  maintained.  On  the  scholarship 
application  form  state  place  of  birth  and,  if  outside  of  Canada,  give  date 
and  number  of  naturalization  papers. 

Value:  $1,000  annually. 

The  Helen  E.  Rogers  Admission  Awards 

Established  through  a bequest  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Helen  E.  Rogers. 
Preference  is  given  to  applicants  from  outside  Ontario  but  failing  such 
candidates  awards  may  be  made  to  qualified  Ontario  students.  Recipients 
must  have  a standing  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  Award  on  first 
admission  and  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  scholarship  in  each  year  of  their 
course  provided  they  maintain  satisfactory  standing.  The  number  of  awards 
to  be  made  shall  be  determined  in  each  year  according  to  the  annual  income 
available. 

Minimum  value:  $250  annually.  (If  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  is  completed,  an  award  of  from  $250  to  $1,500 
may  be  made. ) 

Applications:  Students  resident  outside  Ontario  may  obtain  application 
forms  from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Students  resident  in  Ontario  apply  on  the  admission  scholarship  application. 

Walter  Sterling  Admission  Scholarships 

Established  as  a memorial  to  her  father,  Walter  Sterling,  by  a bequest  from 
the  estate  of  Muriel  Edith  Rush.  Recipients  must  obtain  First  Class  Honours 
standing  in  the  Ontario  Grade  13  subjects  required  for  admission,  and  may 
continue  to  enjoy  the  scholarship  in  each  year  of  their  course  provided  they 
maintain  First  Class  Honours  standing.  The  number  of  awards  to  be  made 
shall  be  determined  in  each  year  according  to  the  annual  income  available. 
Minimum  value:  $250  annually.  (If  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  is  completed,  an  award  of  from  $250  to  $1,500 
may  be  made. ) 

Varsity  Fund  National  Admission  Scholarships 

Gift  of  Alumni  through  the  Varsity  Fund,  these  scholarships  vary  in  number 
and  are  open  to  candidates  who  obtain  First  Class  standing  in  the  final 
secondary  school  examinations  for  their  province,  which  are  acceptable  for 
admission  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  awards  are  tenable  for  four 
years  provided  standing  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  Award  is  main- 
tained. Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  if  an  award  greater  than 
$250  is  desired  and  supply  details  of  either  or  both  parents’  attendance  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  (if  applicable).  Preference  shall  be  given  to 
applicants  from  outside  Ontario,  and  to  the  children  of  U.  of  T.  alumni. 
Minimum  value:  $250  annually.  (If  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  is  completed,  an  award  of  from  $250  to  $1,500 
may  be  made. ) 

Applications:  Ontario  applicants  complete  the  admission  scholarship 
application. 

Applicants  living  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario  should  obtain  the  necessary 
forms  from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  above  scholarships,  the  following  awards  are  offered  in 
individual  Faculties,  Schools,  and  Colleges  as  specified: 
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TENABLE  ONLY  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 


Edward  Blake  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  three  scholarships  awarded  for  general  proficiency  to 
candidates  entering  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  Insofar  as  is  possible 
without  involving  inequity  to  any  potential  winner,  these  scholarships 
will  be  divided  among  students  intending  to  specialize  in  the  following 
fields  of  study:  English  and  history;  languages;  mathematics  and  science. 
Value:  $400  cash,  with  a tuition  allowance  of  the  same  amount  for  each  of 
four  years,  provided  First  Class  Llonours  is  maintained. 


Margaret  Anna  Brock  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Col.  Henry  Brock,  D.C.L.,  and  the  Misses  Brock,  awarded 
for  proficiency  in  English  and  History  of  Grade  13  to  the  applicant  who 
enrols  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Value:  $200  approximately,  with  an  allowance  of  the  same  amount  on 
tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Robert  Bruce  Admission  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  a student  entering  a course 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Value:  $200. 


George  R.  R.  Cockburn  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Mary  Cockburn,  awarded  to  the  applicant  ranking  highest 
in  Greek  of  Grade  13  and  entering  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  It  is 
tenable  with  any  other  University  scholarship. 

Value:  Approximately  $50. 


Gibson  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Hon.  Sir  John  M.  Gibson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  two  scholarships, 
awarded  to  applicants  who  have  been  students  of  Hamilton  Collegiate 
Institutes  for  at  least  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  award,  who 
rank  first  and  second  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Grade  13,  and  who  enter 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  Tenable  with  any  other  University 
scholarships. 

Value:  6/llths  and  5/llths  of  the  income  (approximately  $175  and  $140), 
with  an  allowance  of  the  same  amount  on  tuition  for  one  year. 


William  Hardie  Scholarship 

In  memory  of  William  Hardie,  B.A.,  of  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute, 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  Grade  13  standing  to  the  candidate  of  any  one  of 
the  Ottawa  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools  who,  having  fulfilled  all 
other  conditions,  ranks  highest  in  First  or  Second  Class  Honours  in  any  two 
of  the  following  subjects — English,  Greek,  Latin,  and  enrols  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science.  This  scholarship  is  not  tenable  with  any  other  admission 
scholarship  awarded  by  the  University. 

Value:  $100,  with  an  allowance  of  the  same  amount  on  tuition  for  three 
years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 


Joseph  Henderson  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Joseph  Henderson,  awarded  for  proficiency  in  English 
and  History  of  Grade  13  to  a candidate  entering  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science. 

Value:  The  annual  income  from  the  Fund  (but  not  less  than  $80),  with  an 
allowance  of  the  same  amount  on  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Herbert  W.  Irwin  Memorial  Prize 

Gift  of  the  Harbord  Graduates’  Association,  awarded  to  a candidate  entering 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  from  Harbord  Collegiate  Institute  who, 
among  the  required  subjects,  has  standing  in  English,  French,  and  German 
of  Grade  13,  and  obtains  the  highest  standing  in  English  and  either  French 
or  German  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  University  entrance. 

Value:  Approximately  $60. 

Mary  Mulock  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mulock,  two  scholarships,  awarded  for  proficiency  in 
Greek  and  Latin  of  Grade  13  to  applicants  entering  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science. 

Value:  $60,  with  an  allowance  of  the  same  amount  on  tuition  for  four  years, 
provided  First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Prince  of  Wales  Scholarship 

Gift  of  King  Edward  VII,  awarded  to  the  candidate  with  the  highest 
standing  in  Grade  13,  who  is  also  awarded  one  of  the  University  admission 
scholarships  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Value:  $50. 


TENABLE  ONLY  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND 

ENGINEERING 

Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  Admission 
Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  above  Association,  awarded  to  the  student  who  ranks  highest  in 
the  Ontario  Grade  13  subjects  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Value:  $500. 

J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  Admission  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  above-named  Foundation,  these  scholarships  vary  in  number 
and  are  open  to  candidates  who  secure  an  average  of  at  least  75%  in  the 
Grade  13  subjects  required  for  admission  to  the  course  of  their  choice,  and 
who  register  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  in  the 
Chemical  Engineering,  Geological  Engineering  or  Metallurgy  and  Materials 
Science  courses.  An  average  of  at  least  75%  in  the  annual  examinations  of 
the  First  and  Second  Year  is  required  for  continuation  of  the  award. 
Value:  $1,500,  paid  in  three  instalments  of  $500  annually.  Eight  to  be 
awarded  in  1969. 
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Engineering  Alumni  Admission  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  Engineering  Alumni  Association,  seven  scholarships  awarded  to 
candidates  for  high  standing  in  the  subjects  of  Grade  13  prescribed  for 
admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Value:  $1,000  each. 

Grabill  Admission  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Mr.  Dayton  L.  Grabill,  awarded  to  the  candidate  who,  after  one 
year’s  instruction  in  Grade  13,  is  among  those  with  the  highest  average 
percentage  in  the  subjects  of  Grade  13  required  for  admission  to  the 
Faculty.  ( Minimum  average  required  is  75% . ) 

Value:  Approximately  $500. 

Murray  Calder  Hendry  Scholarship 

The  estate  of  the  late  Grace  Appel  Hendry  provides  a Scholarship  to  be 
awarded  to  the  applicant  attaining  at  least  First  Class  standing  in  the 
prescribed  Grade  13  subjects  and  the  highest  marks  in  mathematics,  and 
registering  in  the  First  Year  of  any  course  in  the  Faculty. 

Value:  Annual  income  from  the  capital  sum  of  $10,000  (approximately 
$500). 

Roy  Jarvis  Henry  Admission  Scholarships 

The  estate  of  the  late  Roy  Jarvis  Henry  provides  three  scholarships  to  be 
awarded  to  students  who  have  achieved  high  standing  on  the  Ontario 
Secondary  School  qualifications  required  for  admission,  two  of  which  are 
open  to  students  entering  any  course  in  the  Faculty  and  one  open  to 
students  entering  Geological  Engineering.  In  the  lack  of  a suitable 
candidate  in  Geological  Engineering,  all  three  awards  are  tenable  in  any 
course  in  the  Faculty. 

Value:  $500  each. 

Lachlan  Dales  McKellar  Admission  Scholarships 

Provided  by  a bequest  of  the  late  Leona  D.  McKellar,  two  scholarships 
are  offered  to  students  who  have  achieved  high  standing  on  the  Ontario 
Secondary  School  qualifications  required  for  admission  to  the  Faculty. 
Value:  $500  each. 

Wallberg  Admission  Scholarships 

Provided  by  the  Wallberg  Request,  two  scholarships,  awarded  to  the 
applicants  who  obtain  the  highest  average  percentage  ( at  least  75%  ) in 
the  subjects  of  Grade  13  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  and  register  in  the  Faculty. 

Value:  $500. 


TENABLE  ONLY  IN  THE  DIPLOMA  COURSE  IN  DENTAL  HYGIENE 
(FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY) 

Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  Centennial  Admission  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  awarded  to  a 
resident  of  Ontario  on  the  basis  of  at  least  First  Class  standing  in  Grade 
13. 

Value:  $200. 
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TENABLE  ONLY  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  FOOD  SCIENCES 


Consumers’  Gas  Company  Scholarship 

The  Consumers’  Gas  Company  offers  a scholarship  to  a woman  student  with 
high  scholastic  standing  in  Grade  13  entering  the  Faculty  of  Food 
Sciences  and  intending  to  proceed  towards  the  nutrition  or  textile  option. 
Value:  $200. 

Toronto  Home  Economics  Association  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  Toronto  Home  Economics  Association,  awarded  for  general 
proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  a student  resident  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area  entering  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  and  intending  to  proceed 
towards  the  nutrition  or  textile  option. 

Value:  $200. 

TENABLE  ONLY  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  FORESTRY 

The  Charles  H.  Pinhey  Forestry  Scholarship 

The  Charles  H.  Pinhey  Forestry  Scholarship  donated  by  the  Ottawa 
Board  of  Trade  has  a total  possible  value  of  $750  over  four  years.  It  is 
awarded  to  a student  entering  the  First  Year  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry 
who  obtained  a high  scholastic  standing  in  Grade  13,  but  who  has  not 
won  another  admission  scholarship  in  the  Faculty.  Preference  is  given 
to  a student  from  a secondary  school  in  Ottawa.  In  order  to  retain  the 
scholarship  in  higher  years,  satisfactory  academic  standing  must  be 
maintained  and  the  student  must  remain  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry. 

Value:  $300  in  first  year,  $150  in  subsequent  years. 

TENABLE  ONLY  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Kathleen  Russell  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Miss  Elsie  Watt,  awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest 
with  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  in  the  Grade  13  subjects  required  for 
admission  to  the  basic  degree  course  in  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Value:  $300  annually  for  four  years  provided  satisfactory  standing  is 
maintained. 


TENABLE  ONLY  IN  THE  FACULTY  OF  PHARMACY 
Lord’s  Pharmacy  Scholarships 

Gift  of  Harbord  Pharmacy  Limited,  Toronto;  awarded  to  a student  entering 
the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  who  has  obtained  First  Class  Honours  in  Grade  13 
and  has  not  won  an  award  of  equal  or  greater  value.  The  scholarship  may 
be  renewed  in  the  second  year  if  First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Value:  $500  annually  for  a possible  two  years. 

Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy  War  Memorial  Matriculation  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  graduates  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy,  awarded  to  the 
applicant  entering  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  and  ranking  highest  in  First 
Class  Honours  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  During  each  of  the  four  undergraduate  years:  $50  cash,  plus  the 
total  academic  fee,  provided  First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 
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Tamblyn  Scholarship 

Gift  of  G.  Tamblyn,  Limited,  offered  annually  to  the  male  student  entering 
the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  who  obtains  the  highest  average  percentage  in 
Grade  13,  and  who  has  not  won  an  admission  award  of  greater  or  potentially 
greater  value. 

Value:  $500. 


Section  1(b)  COLLEGE  ADMINISTERED  AWARDS 
TENABLE  ONLY  IN  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

University  College  offers  up  to  seventy-five  admission  awards;  thirty-four  of 
these  carry  renewable  free  tuition  and  two  others  are  major  renewable  awards. 

Arthur  Caplan  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Arthur  Caplan,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 
Value:  $350. 


Florence  Louisa  Cody  Memorial  Scholarship 

Bequest  of  the  late  Canon  H.  J.  Cody,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.  and  Florence 
Louisa  Cody,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  an  applicant 
from  a school  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Value:  $285  approximately,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years, 
provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 


Two  Maurice  Cody  Memorial  Scholarships 

Bequest  of  the  late  Florence  Louisa  Cody,  awarded  for  general  proficiency 
in  Grade  13. 

Value:  First  Maurice  Cody  Memorial  Scholarship:  $400  cash  with  the 
tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  standing  is 
maintained. 

Second  Maurice  Cody  Memorial  Scholarship:  $300  cash. 

Arthur  Cohen  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  B.A.  1903,  awarded  for  general  proficiency, 
including  English  and  French,  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $400  approximately,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years, 
provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 

Jacob  Cohen  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cohen,  B.A.  1903,  in  memory  of  his  father,  awarded 
for  general  proficiency,  including  English  and  French,  in  Grade  13. 
Value:  $400  approximately,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years, 
provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 

Sir  John  Gibson  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  Approximately  $255,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years, 
provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 
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James  Harris  Scholarships 

Gift  of  Mrs.  James  Harris,  six  scholarships,  awarded  for  general 
proficiency  in  Grade  13,  including  the  following  combinations  of  subjects: 
Latin  and  Greek 
Latin  and  French 
French  and  German 

Modem  Languages  (any  two  of  French,  German,  Russian,  and 
Italian  or  Spanish) 

Mathematics  and  Physics 

In  awarding  one  scholarship,  preference  will  be  given  to  a student  from 
Ridley  College. 

Value:  $400,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  standing  is  maintained. 

Percy  Hermant  Scholarships 

Gift  of  Sydney  Hermant,  Esq.,  two  scholarships,  awarded  for  general 
proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $350,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  standing  is  maintained. 

Maurice  Hutton  Alumni  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  University  College  Alumni  Association  to  commemorate  the 
service  of  the  late  Principal  Hutton,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in 
Grade  13. 

Value:  From  $350-$650  according  to  need,  with  the  tuition  allowance 
for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 

Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Scholarships 

Bequest  of  the  late  Colonel  R.  W.  Leonard,  ten  scholarships,  awarded  for 
excellence  in  any  subjects  or  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13.  Of 
these,  six  are  open  to  students  from  any  school  in  the  Province,  and 
schools  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Value;  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  standing  is  maintained. 

Archibald  MacMurchy  Memorial  Scholarships 

Bequest  of  the  late  Angus  MacMurchy  in  memory  of  his  father,  six 
scholarships,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13.  Preference  will 
be  given  students  entering  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence  or  Whitney 
Hall. 

Value:  $550. 

McCaul  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Principal  Maurice  Hutton  in  memory  of  President 
McCaul,  awarded  for  Grade  13  Latin  and  Greek  with  preference  to  a 
student  intending  to  specialize  in  Classics. 

Value:  Approximately  $135. 

J.  S.  McLean  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  J.  S.  McLean,  five  scholarships,  awarded  for  general 
proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  Up  to  $632,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided 
First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 
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A Special  J.  S.  McLean  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  J.  S.  McLean,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade 
13,  with  preference  to  a student  entering  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence 
or  Whitney  Hall. 

Value:  Approximately  $470. 

Michell  Scholarship-Bursaries 

( Special  application  required — see  page  33 ) 

Louis  Rosenfeld  Scholarship 

Bequest  of  the  late  Louis  Rosenfeld,  Esq.,  awarded  for  general  proficiency 
in  Grade  13. 

Value:  Approximately  $260,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years, 
provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 

Thomas  A.  Russell  Scholarships 

Bequest  of  the  late  Thomas  A.  Russell,  Esq.,  three  scholarships,  awarded 
for  excellence  in  any  subjects  or  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13, 
with  preference  to  students  entering  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence  or 
Whitney  Hall. 

Value:  $550. 

First  and  Second  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarships' 

Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen  Shepard,  two  scholarships:  one  awarded 
for  Biology;  the  other  for  general  proficiency  to  a candidate  intending 
to  specialize  in  Life  Sciences  or  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences. 

Value:  $500. 

University  College  Alumnae  Association  Scholarship 
( Special  application  required — see  page  34 ) 

University  College  Alumni  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  University  College  Alumni  Association,  awarded  for  general 
proficiency  in  Grade  13: 

(a)  two  scholarships  with  free  tuition: 

Value:  $350  to  $650  each,  according  to  need,  with  the  tuition  allowance 
for  four  years  provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 

( b ) two  renewable  scholarships: 

Value:  $350  to  $650  and  $300  to  $500  respectively,  according  to  need, 
renewable  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 

(c)  six  or  more  non-renewable  scholarships  of  variable  value. 

Malcolm  Wallace  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  graduates  of  University  College  and  other  friends  of  Pro- 
fessor Malcolm  Wallace,  former  Principal  of  University  College  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  two  scholarships: 

(a)  awarded  for  excellence  in  any  subjects  or  for  general  proficiency; 

( b ) awarded  for  general  proficiency  to  a student  intending  to  specialize 
in  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Value:  (a)  $1,000  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided 
First  Class  standing  is  maintained.  ( b ) approximately  $400,  with 
the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  standing 
is  maintained. 

Morley  Wickett  Scholarship 

Gift  of  S.  R.  Wickett,  Esq.,  awarded  for  proficiency  in  English  and 
History  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  Approximately  $130. 
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TENABLE  ONLY  IN  VICTORIA  COLLEGE 


Moses  Henry  Aikins  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Moses  Henry  Aikins,  B.A.  1855,  M.D.,  three  scholarships, 
two  awarded  for  general  ability  and  one  awarded  for  the  humanities  subjects 
of  Grade  13. 

Value:  Two  of  $350,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided 
First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

One  of  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided 
First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Charles  Earl  Auger  Alumni  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  alumni  of  Victoria  College  in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  C.  E. 
Auger,  B.A.,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $400,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Harold  and  Ethel  Bennett  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Professor  Bennett  (Principal  of  Victoria  College  from  1944  to  1959) 
and  his  wife,  Ethel  Granger  Bennett,  both  of  the  Class  of  1915,  awarded 
for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $250,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Mrs.  Walter  Brown  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  President  Brown,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade 
13. 

Value:  $400,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Ciass 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Mary  Ellen  Carty  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Miss  Martha  Carty  in  memory  of  her  sister,  two  scholarships, 
awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  women  students  from 
Ontario  schools  outside  Toronto  who  apply  to  and  live  in  the  Victoria 
College  Women’s  Residences. 

Value:  $300. 

Class  of  1915  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  members  of  that  class  in  Victoria  College,  awarded  for  proficiency 
in  the  humanities  subjects  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  $150,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Class  of  1916  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  members  of  that  class  in  Victoria  College,  awarded  for  proficiency 
in  the  Mathematics  and  Science  subjects  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  $350,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Class  of  1929  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  members  of  that  class  in  Victoria  College,  awarded  for 
general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $400,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 
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Elizabeth  Ann  Highet  Memorial  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Mary  Elizabeth  Highet  in  memory  of  her  mother,  three 
scholarships,  awarded  (a)  for  general  proficiency;  ( b ) for  the  humanities 
subjects  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  ( a ) $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years  provided  First 
Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

( b ) $150,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

$150,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Irwin  Hilliard  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Dr.  Marion  Hilliard  in  memory  of  her  father,  awarded  for 
proficiency  in  the  humanities  subjects  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  $150,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Florence  Warner  Lang  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Professor  A.  E.  Lang,  B.A.  1889,  M.A.,  in  honour  of  his  wife, 
awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  humanities  subjects  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  $250,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Joseph  M.  Leppert  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Louisa  Leppert,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 
Value:  $350. 

William  Jackson  Little  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  W.  J.  Little,  B.A.  1913,  B.D.;  awarded  for  general  proficiency 
in  Grade  13  to  an  applicant  intending  to  specialize  in  Commerce  and 
Finance.  Tenable  with  a scholarship  to  which  the  tuition  allowance  is 
attached. 

Value:  $200. 


Leopold  Macaulay  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Leopold  Macaulay,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  awarded  for  general 
proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $400,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Clara  Flavelle  McEachren  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Mrs.  J.  Flavelle  Barret  and  Col.  F.  F.  McEachren  in  memory  of  their 
mother,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $500,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 


Walter  Massey  Scholarships 

Bequest  of  the  late  W.  E.  H.  Massey,  Esq.,  two  scholarships,  awarded  for 
general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 
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J.  H.  Riddell  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Riddell,  B.A.  1890,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  awarded  for 
proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  $150,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Robertson  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Professor  J.  C.  Robertson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  awarded  for  pro- 
ficiency in  Greek  of  Grade  13  to  an  applicant  intending  to  specialize  in 
Latin  or  Greek.  It  is  tenable  with  any  other  University  scholarship. 
Value:  $100. 

John  D.  Robins  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gift  of  former  students  and  friends,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in 
Grade  13. 

Value:  $200,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

George  and  Elizabeth  Rutherford  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rutherford,  two  scholarships,  awarded  for 
excellence  in  the  Mathematics  and  Science  subjects  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  (a)  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

( b ) $200,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Charles  Bruce  Sissons  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gift  of  former  students  and  friends,  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the  humani- 
ties subjects  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  $200,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Mrs.  F.  N.  G.  Starr  Memorial  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  F.  N.  G.  Starr,  two  scholarships,  awarded  for  general 
proficiency  in  Grade  13.  Open  to  male  candidates  only. 

Value:  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

James  C.  Taylor  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  W.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.,  in  memory  of  his  son,  James  C.  Taylor, 
B.A.  1936,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Elizabeth  Burr  Tyrrell  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  B.  Tyrrell  in  memory  of  his  mother,  awarded  for 
general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Varsity  Fund  (Victoria)  Scholarships 

Gift  of  Victoria  College  graduates,  five  scholarships  awarded  for  general 
proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $300  each,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First 
Class  Honours  is  maintained. 
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50  Victoria  AIumni-Alumnae  Scholarship-Bursaries 
See  page  34  for  conditions. 

Victoria  College  AIumni-Alumnae  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  men  and  women  graduates  of  Victoria  College,  awarded  for 
general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $400,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Victoria  College  Alumni  Residence  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  men  and  women  graduates  of  Victoria  College,  four  scholarships, 
awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  applicants  applying  for 
residence  at  Victoria  College. 

Value:  $300. 

George  H.  West  Scholarships 

Established  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  Sarah  Margaret  West  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  two  scholarships,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13 
to  applicants  applying  for  residence  at  Victoria  College. 

Value:  $350  each. 

E.  R.  Wood  Memorial  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  E.  R.  Wood,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade 
13. 

Value:  $300,  with  the  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 


TENABLE  ONLY  IN  TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Lila  Best  Scholarship 

Named  in  memory  of  the  late  Lila  Best,  1912,  awarded  to  a woman  student 
entering  the  General  Course*  at  Trinity  College. 

Value:  $230. 

* Terms  of  this  scholarship  are  under  review. 

F.  A.  Bethune  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  Trustees  of  the  F.  A.  Bethune  Memorial  Fund,  awarded  for  pro- 
ficiency in  Classics  in  Grade  13  and  open  only  to  students  from  Trinity 
College  School,  Port  Hope,  Ontario,  who  enrol  in  the  first  year  at  Trinity 
College. 

Value:  $100. 

Burnside  Scholarship 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Burnside,  awarded  for  pro- 
ficiency in  Mathematics  and  Science  (Physics  and  Chemistry)  in  Grade  13 
to  a student  entering  the  first  year  at  Trinity  College. 

Value:  College  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  main- 
tained plus  $100  in  first  year. 

Alice  Helene  Clarkson  Scholarship 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  A.  Helene  Clarkson,  awarded  for  gen- 
eral proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  an  applicant  entering  the  first  year  at  Trinity 
College. 

Value:  $225. 
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College  Scholarship  (Trinity) 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  a student  entering  the  first 
year  at  Trinity  College. 

Value:  College  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  main- 
tained plus  $100  in  first  year. 

Provost  F.  H.  Cosgrave  Scholarship 

Founded  in  honour  of  the  Reverend  F.  H.  Cosgrave,  D.D.,  Sixth  Provost  of 
the  College,  and  awarded  to  a student  entering  the  first  year  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  College  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  main- 
tained plus  $100  in  first  year. 

Dickson  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  William  Dickson,  Esq.,  two  scholarships,  one  awarded  for 
proficiency  in  Modern  Languages,  and  one  for  proficiency  in  English, 
French,  History,  and  Latin  in  Grade  13  to  candidates  entering  the  first 
year  at  Trinity  College. 

Value:  College  tuition  plus  $100  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  maintained. 

Irene  Dinnick  Holford  Scholarship 

Founded  by  Mr.  William  H.  Holford,  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in 
Grade  13  to  an  applicant  entering  the  first  year  at  Trinity  College,  with 
preference  given  to  a student  from  a rural  area. 

Value:  College  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  main- 
tained plus  $100  in  first  year. 

Maria  Janes  Scholarship 

Established  by  a bequest  from  the  late  Louisa  Cornelia  Janes  in  memory 
of  her  Mother,  awarded  to  a student  entering  the  first  year  at  Trinity 
College,  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $450. 

Simeon  Janes  Scholarship 

Established  by  a bequest  from  the  late  Louisa  Cornelia  Janes  in 
memory  of  her  Father,  awarded  to  a student  entering  the  first  year  at 
Trinity  College,  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $450. 

Professor  William  Jones  Scholarship 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Reverend  William  Jones,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  by 
relatives  and  friends,  awarded  for  proficiency  in  Mathematics  to  an  appli- 
cant from  Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope,  who  enrols  in  the  first  year  at 
Trinity  College. 

Value:  $340. 

Peter  Larkin  Scholarship 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Honourable  Peter  Larkin,  awarded  for 
general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  an  applicant  entering  the  first  year  at 
Trinity  College. 

Value:  College  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  main- 
tained plus  $100  in  first  year. 
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John  Herbert  McConnell  Scholarship 

In  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Herbert  McConnell,  9T7,  awarded  for  gen- 
eral proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  an  applicant  entering  the  first  year  at  Trinity 
College. 

Value:  College  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  main- 
tained plus  $100  in  first  year. 

Leonard  McLaughlin  Scholarship 

Endowed  by  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  McLaughlin  in  memory  of  their 
son,  awarded  for  proficiency  in  Classics  to  an  applicant  from  Upper  Canada 
College  entering  the  first  year  at  Trinity  College. 

Value:  $600,  payable  over  two  years. 

Claude  George  Pascoe  Scholarship 

Founded  by  the  late  Phyllis  Maude  Pascoe  in  honour  of  her  husband, 
awarded  for  proficiency  in  Biology  in  Grade  13  to  a student  entering  the 
first  year  at  Trinity  College. 

Value:  $920  over  two  years. 

Bishop  Strachan  Scholarship 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Toronto,  awarded  for  excellence 
in  English,  French,  Greek,  and  Latin  in  Grade  13  to  an  applicant  entering 
the  first  year  at  Trinity  College. 

Value:  College  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  main- 
tained plus  $100  in  first  year. 

Chancellor  Strathy  Scholarship 

Founded  in  honour  of  the  late  Gerard  Brackenbridge  Strathy,  Sixth  Chan- 
cellor of  Trinity  College  and  awarded  to  a student  entering  the  first  year 
at  Trinity  College,  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  in  excess  of  $800,  payable  $400  per  year  in  succeeding  years 
depending  on  interest  available. 

Elliot  Grasett  Strathy  Scholarship 

Named  in  honour  of  the  late  Elliot  Grasett  Strathy,  Secretary  and  Bursar  of 
Trinity  College  from  1937  to  1952,  awarded  to  a student  entering  the  Com- 
merce and  Finance  course*  at  Trinity  College  for  general  proficiency  in 
Grade  13. 

Value:  $235. 

*Terms  of  this  scholarship  are  under  review. 

Pat  Strathy  Memorial  Scholarship 

Founded  in  memory  of  the  late  Sub-Lieutenant  G.  H.  K.  Strathy,  R.C.N.V.R., 
by  members  of  his  family.  The  holder  of  the  scholarship  must  register  in  an 
honour  course  in  Mathematics,  Physics  or  Chemistry*.  Awarded  to  a 
candidate  from  Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope,  or  from  Upper  Canada 
College,  Ridley  College,  or  St.  Andrew’s  College.  The  student  is  normally 
required  to  live  in  residence. 

Value:  $375  annually  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  is  main- 
tained. 

* Terms  of  this  scholarship  are  under  review. 

Upper  Canada-Trinity  Scholarship 

Gift  of  an  Old  Boy  of  Upper  Canada  College,  awarded  to  a candidate  matri- 
culating from  Upper  Canada  College  and  enrolling  in  the  first  year  in 
Trinity  College. 

Value:  $250. 
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Wellington  Scholarships 

Founded  by  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington,  two  scholarships,  one  awarded  for 
proficiency  in  Classics,  and  one  for  proficiency  in  Mathematics  A in  Grade 
13  to  applicants  entering  the  first  year  at  Trinity  College. 

Value:  College  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  main- 
tained. 


TENABLE  ONLY  IN  ST.  MICHAEL  S COLLEGE 

H.  S.  Bellisle  Memorial  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

C.  L.  Burton  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  late  C.  L.  Burton,  Esq.,  C.B.E.,  LL.D.,  eight  scholarships 
awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  or  an  equivalent  examination 
to  students  entering  any  degree  course  at  St.  Michael’s  College. 

Value:  $150-$250  allowance  on  tuition  for  four  years  provided  First  Class 
Honours  or  Grade  “A”  standing  is  maintained. 

Henry  Carr  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  is 
maintained. 

Catholic  Women’s  League  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  a woman  student  from 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Honourable  John  Elmsley  Memorial  Scholarship 
Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Fontbonne  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  proficiency  in  French  and  Latin  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Etienne  Gilson  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Honourable  H.  T.  Kelly  Memorial  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 
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Thomas  Kirby  Memorial  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $250  allowance  ort  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Eileen  Larkin  Memorial  Scholarships 

Twelve  scholarships  provided  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $150-$250  allowance  on  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

Gertrude  Lawlor  Memorial  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  proficiency  in  English  and  History  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Loretto  Alumnae  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  proficiency  in  English  and  History  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  jnaintained. 

McBrady  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

J.  J.  McGrand  Memorial  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

The  John  Melady  Memorial  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13,  or  its  equivalent. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Hugh  Murray  Memorial  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Mother  Estelle  Nolan  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  proficiency  in  French  and  Latin  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

St.  Michael’s  Varsity  Fund  Scholarships 

Fifteen  scholarships  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  to  students 
entering  any  degree  course  at  St.  Michael’s  College. 

Value:  $150-$250  allowance  on  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  or  Grade  “A”  standing  is  maintained. 

Teefy  Memorial  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  proficiency  in  Mathematics  A and  B,  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 
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Mary  Ward  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  proficiency  in  English  and  two  of  German,  Italian,  Latin, 

Spanish  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Sister  Perpetua  Whalen  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  the  prescribed  subjects. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Sir  Bertram  Windle  Scholarship 

Awarded  for  proficiency  in  English  and  two  of  French,  German,  Greek, 

Latin  of  Grade  13. 

Value:  The  tuition  allowance  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 


TENABLE  ONLY  IN  NEW  COLLEGE 

New  College  Council  Scholarships 

Awarded  to  students  entering  degree  courses  in  any  Faculty. 

Value:  $150. 

New  College  Varsity  Fund  Admission  Scholarships 

Three  scholarships,  awarded  to  students  entering  degree  courses  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Value:  $350;  renewable  at  increased  value  ($500)  if  First  Class  Honours 
is  maintained. 

Lillian  Waddell  Admission  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  late  Lillian  A.  Waddell;  awarded  to  a student  entering  a degree 
course  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Value:  One  half  the  annual  income  from  the  fund  (approximately  $450). 
Wetmore  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  Laidlaw  Foundation  and  other  friends  of  the  late  Principal  Wet- 
more;  awarded  to  a student  entering  a degree  course  in  any  Faculty. 
Value:  The  annual  income  from  the  fund  (approximately  $500). 

TENABLE  ONLY  IN  INNIS  COLLEGE 

Innis  College  Varsity  Fund  Admission  Scholarships 

A maximum  of  three  Scholarships,  awarded  to  students  entering  degree 
courses  in  any  Faculty  and  registering  at  Innis  College. 

Value:  $350  in  the  first  year  and  $500  in  each  succeeding  year  of  the  under- 
graduate course,  to  a maximum  of  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 


TENABLE  ONLY  IN  SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 

The  Agincourt  Lions  Club  Scholarship 

Gift  of  the  Agincourt  Lions  Club,  this  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a 
student  with  First  Class  standing  entering  Scarborough  College  directly 
from  any  secondary  school  in  the  Borough  of  Scarborough. 

Value:  $300. 
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Landon  Bladen  Scholarship 

Gift  of  Professor  V.  W.  Bladen,  this  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student 
with  First  Class  standing  entering  the  first  year  at  Scarborough  College. 

Value:  $300. 

Borough  of  Scarborough  Admission  Scholarship 

One  of  a number  of  gifts  of  the  Borough  of  Scarborough  (through  the 
good  offices  of  the  Scarborough  College  Foster  Alumni  Association),  this 
scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student  with  First  Class  standing  entering  the 
first  year  at  Scarborough  College. 

Value:  $350. 

I.O.D.E.  Isabel  Rutter  Chapter  Admission  Scholarship 

One  of  three  gifts  of  the  Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the  Empire, 
Isabel  Rutter  Chapter,  this  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student  with 
First  Class  standing  entering  Scarborough  College  directly  from  any 
secondary  school  in  the  Borough  of  Scarborough. 

Value:  $200. 

Scarborough  College  Foster  Alumni  Association  Admission  Scholarship 

One  of  several  gifts  from  the  Scarborough  College  Foster  Alumni 
Association,  this  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student  with  First  Class 
standing  entering  the  first  year  at  Scarborough  College. 

Value:  $350. 

Scarborough  College  Open  Admission  Awards 

Awarded  from  funds  allocated  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
a number  of  awards  will  be  granted  to  students  with  high  standing 
entering  the  first  year  at  Scarborough  College.  The  number,  value,  and 
criteria  for  these  awards  will  be  determined  by  the  Scarborough  College 
Council  with  reference  to  the  standing  of  the  applicants. 

Scarborough  College-Varsity  Fund  Continuing  Scholarships 

Gift  of  the  Varsity  Fund,  four  continuing  scholarships  are  awarded  to 
students  with  high  First  Class  standing  entering  the  first  year  at  Scar- 
borough College. 

Value:  $350  in  the  first  year;  $500  in  no  more  than  three  subsequent 
years.  Continuation  of  the  awards  is  conditional  on  the  maintenance 
of  First  Class  standing. 

Township  of  Pickering  Admission  Scholarship 

One  of  two  gifts  of  the  Township  of  Pickering,  this  scholarship  is 
awarded  to  a student  with  high  standing  entering  the  first  year  at 
Scarborough  College.  Preference  is  given  to  Township  of  Pickering 
students. 

Value:  $250. 


TENABLE  ONLY  IN  ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

Erindale-Cooksville  Lions  Club  Centennial  Award 

Awarded  annually  to  the  student  living  in  the  area  served  by  the  Erindale- 
Cooksville  Lions  Club. 

Value:  $500.  This  award  may  be  sub-divided. 
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Kinsmen  Club  of  South  Peel  Bursary 

Awarded  to  the  first  year  Erindale  student  with  satisfactory  entrance  quali- 
fications who  demonstrates  financial  need.  Preference  is  given  to  students 
living  in  South  Peel. 

Value:  $500. 

Port  Credit  University  Women’s  Club  Award 

Awarded  annually  to  older  students,  preferably  female,  who  are  enrolled 
in  any  year  of  their  course,  and  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 
Value:  $300,  This  award  may  be  sub-divided. 

Varsity  Fund  National  Admission  Scholarships 

Four  awards,  tenable  through  the  duration  of  the  course  provided  First 
Class  standing  is  maintained. 

Value:  $350  for  the  first  year  and  $500  for  each  subsequent  year. 

* * a 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  listed  in  Section  1(b)  above,  students  entering 
one  of  the  Colleges  will  be  considered  for  all  awards  listed  under  Section  1(a) 
and  tenable  in  the  Faculty  or  School  in  which  they  plan  to  register;  they  may 
also  apply  for  any  appropriate  award  listed  in  Sections  II  and  III. 

SECTION  II 

Students  wishing  to  be  considered  for  the  following  awards  (asterisked) 
should  complete  Section  I and  Sections  II  and/or  III  of  the  university  admission 
scholarship  application,  giving  any  additional  information  required  in  the  award 
descriptions. 

Alcan  Scholarship* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering,  or  in  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Gift  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  Limited,  awarded  to  a student 
with  high  standing  in  Grade  13  and  financial  need,  who  registers  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
neering, or  in  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  award  is  renewable  in  each  year 
of  the  course,  provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained.  Complete  the 
statement  of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship  application  form.  As  each 
award  is  tenable  for  a possible  four  years  and  only  one  shall  be  outstand- 
ing in  any  year,  the  next  Alcan  Scholarship  will  become  available  in 
the  session  1969-70. 

Value:  $500  to  the  student  and  $300  as  a grant-in-aid  to  the  University  in 
each  year  of  award. 

Alumni  Association  War  Memorial  Scholarships* 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  the  Alumni,  six  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  by  the  War 
Memorial  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, for  general  proficiency.  In  addition  to  academic  performance,  the 
Committee  of  Award  will  take  into  consideration  the  candidate’s  relation- 
ship to  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  Canada,  need  of  financial 
assistance,  merit  shown  by  participation  and  interest  in  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  such  other  qualifications  as  may  commend  themselves  to  the 
Committee.  These  awards  are  tenable  for  two  years  provided  satisfactory 
academic  standing  is  maintained.  ONE  scholarship  will  be  available  to  a 
student  whose  home  is  NOT  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Complete  the  state- 
ment of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship  application  form  and  attach  evi- 
dence of  relationship  to  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  Canada. 
Value:  $500  annually  for  a possible  two  years. 


Apply:  Students  resident  in  Ontario  should  use  the  university  admission 
scholarship  application. 

Students  resident  outside  Ontario  should  obtain  the  necessary  forms 
from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5, 
Ontario. 


Mary  H.  Beatty  Admission  Scholarships*  ( see  page  6 ) 

Value:  $500-$l,000  annually  as  may  be  determined  by  the  financial  need 
of  recipient.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  if  an  award 
greater  than  $500  is  desired. 

Mary  H.  Beatty  Admission  Bursaries* 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  described  earlier,  a number  of  admission 
bursaries  may  be  awarded  to  deserving  students  with  First  Class  standing 
from  any  balance  remaining  in  the  fund  after  outstanding  scholarships  have 
been  paid.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship 
application  form. 

Value:  Variable,  according  to  need. 

J.  W.  Billes  Admission  Scholarships*  (see  page  6) 

Value:  A minimum  of  $250  and  a maximum  of  $1,500  in  each  year  of  the 
scholar’s  course.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  if  an  award 
greater  than  $250  is  desired. 

J.  W.  Billes  Admission  Bursaries* 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  described  earlier,  a number  of  admission 
bursaries  may  be  awarded  to  deserving  students  from  the  balance  of  the 
annual  income  from  the  fund  after  outstanding  scholarships  have  been  paid. 
Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship  application 
form. 

Value:  Variable,  dependent  upon  financial  need. 

Forestry  Memorial  Scholarship* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Gift  of  the  Forestry  Alumni  Association,  awarded  to  the  candidate  who 
obtains  an  average  of  at  least  75%  in  the  Grade  13  subjects  required  for 
admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Forestry.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial 
need  if  an  award  of  greater  value  than  $200  is  desired. 

Value:  $200-$600  dependent  upon  financial  need. 

John  Lewis  Foster  Scholarship* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Gift  of  the  Messrs.  K.  H.,  C.  W.,  C.  B.,  and  J.  E.  Foster  in  memory  of  their 
father,  awarded  to  a student  who  has  completed  the  University  admission 
requirements  after  at  least  two  years’  attendance  at  a high  school  or  col- 
legiate institute  in  the  Counties  of  Hastings,  Peterborough,  Frontenac,  Len- 
nox and  Addington.  The  basis  of  award  will  be  standing  of  at  least  Second 
Class  Honours  in  Grade  13,  but  physical  fitness  and  financial  need  will  also 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  $250. 
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Globelite  Batteries  Limited  Bursary* 

Tenable  in  any  course. 

Gift  of  Globelite  Batteries  Limited;  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic 
standing  and  financial  circumstances  to  a student  entering  the  University 
of  Toronto  from  an  Ontario  high  school.  Preference  shall  be  given  to  the 
son  or  daughter  of  an  employee  of  the  Company,  but  failing  qualified 
applicants  among  employees’  children,  the  bursary  may  be  awarded  to  any 
other  suitably  qualified  student. 

Value:  $500.  (At  the  discretion  of  the  selection  committee,  two  bursaries 
of  $250  each  may  be  awarded  in  place  of  one  of  $500. ) 

Apply:  On  the  University  of  Toronto  admission  scholarship  application 
form.  Candidates  must  notify  the  Office  of  Student  Awards  in  writing 
that  they  have  submitted  the  form  of  application  and  wish  in 
addition  to  be  considered  for  the  Globelite  Batteries  Limited  Bursary. 

Reginald  and  Galer  Hagarty  Scholarship* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

The  bequest  of  the  late  Charlotte  Ellen  Hagarty  provides,  in  memory  of 
her  husband  and  sons,  a scholarship  to  be  awarded  to  a pupil  of  Harbord 
Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  who,  in  the  subjects  of  English,  one  language 
other  than  English,  and  Mathematics  of  Grade  13  stands  highest  among  the 
students  of  that  school  who  register  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  obtains  at  least  a pass  mark  in  each  of  the  said  subjects,  and 
signs  a declaration  to  the  effect  that  he  is  willing  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  Canada  and  the  British  Empire. 

Value:  $80  approximately. 

Inco  Scholarship* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  with  preference  being  given  to  students  in  mining 
and  metallurgical  engineering. 

The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited  has  established  an 
annual  scholarship  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  performance 
in  Grade  13,  and  financial  need.  Applicants  must  enrol  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering  or  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science; 
and  must  complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship 
application  form.  Those  entering  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  must 
intend  to  specialize  in  one  of  the  following  fields:  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology  or  Geophysics. 

Value:  In  each  of  the  four  undergraduate  years:  $300  cash,  with  complete 
tuition,  provided  satisfactory  standing  is  maintained  in  an  eligible 
course. 


Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  High  Court  of  Central  Ontario,  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Two  Awards  by  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  High  Court  of 
Central  Ontario,  to  their  members  or  the  children  of  their  members,  who 
obtain  an  average  of  70%  on  the  required  Ontario  Grade  13  papers  after 
spending  one  year  only  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $750  per  year  for  two  years  provided  that  satisfactory  standing 
is  maintained. 

Apply  on  the  regular  university  admission  scholarship  application  form 
giving  details  of  court  and  certificate  number. 
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Miriam  Lavine  Isaacs  Memorial  Bursary* 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  or  diploma  course. 

Gift  of  the  Delta  Phi  Epsilon  Alumnae  Association,  awarded  to  a woman 
graduate  of  Harbord  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  who  enrols  in  the  First 
Year  of  any  degree  or  diploma  course,  demonstrates  financial  need,  and  has 
at  least  Second  Class  Honours  standing  on  the  work  of  Grade  13.  Complete 
the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  $50. 


John  Macara,  Barrister  of  Goderich,  Scholarship* 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jean  Glasgow  in  memory  of  her  father,  awarded  for 
general  proficiency  in  Grade  13  with  preference  given  applicants  who  are 
related  to  the  late  Mrs.  Jean  Glasgow.  In  the  space  provided  on  the  appli- 
cation, state  whether  this  relationship  exists  in  your  case. 

Value:  One  half  of  the  annual  income  from  the  fund  (approximately 
$450). 


John  Wolfe  McColl  Memorial  Awards* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Bequest  of  the  late  John  Wolfe  McColl,  three  awards,  one  available  in  each 
of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science,  Medicine,  and  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  to  students  entering  University  from  Grade  13.  Applicants 
must  have  obtained  First  Class  Honours  in  Grade  13,  and  must  demonstrate 
financial  need.  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  candidate  must 
intend  to  specialize  in  either  Commerce  and  Finance  or  Political  Science 
and  Economics;  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering, 
either  Engineering  Science  or  Chemical  Engineering.  Complete  the 
statement  of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  $250-$750,  determined  by  the  applicant’s  financial  need. 


John  McCrae  Scholarship* 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Established  by  friends  of  the  late  Lt.-Col.  John  McCrae,  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  standing  and  need,  with  preference  given  to  a male  matriculant 
from  Guelph  Collegiate  Institute.  This  scholarship  is  awarded  in  alternate 
years,  and  is  tenable  with  other  University  awards.  Complete  the  statement 
of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  Approximately  $250  annually,  to  be  enjoyed  in  each  year  of  the 
course,  so  long  as  the  student  maintains  academic  standing  satisfactory 
to  the  Committee  of  Award. 


Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Association  Bursary* 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Association,  awarded  to  a candidate  who 
obtains  an  average  of  at  least  70%  in  Grade  13,  who  displays  characteristics 
of  reliability,  honesty  and  co-operativeness  and  who  demonstrates  financial 
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need,  with  preference  to  graduates  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Secondary 
Schools.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship  appli- 
cation form. 

Value:  One  or  more  bursaries  to  a total  of  $300. 


Municipal  Chapter  of  Toronto  I.O.D.E.  Scholarship  in  the  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences0 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Gift  of  the  Municipal  Chapter  of  Toronto,  I.O.D.E.;  awarded  to  a Grade 
13  graduate  from  a secondary  school  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  who 
intends  to  specialize  in  a humanities  or  social  science  field  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Canadian  citizenship  is  required,  unless  the 
applicant’s  family  has  not  been  resident  in  Canada  long  enough  to  be 
eligible  for  citizenship.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  $400. 

Apply:  Separate  application  is  not  required;  the  I.O.D.E.  Committee  of 
Award  will  select  the  winner  from  among  the  students  who  have 
submitted  applications  for  U.  of  T.  admission  scholarships  and  who 
meet  the  conditions  mentioned  above. 


Municipal  Chapter  of  Toronto  I.O.D.E.  Scholarship  in  Pure  and  Applied 
Science* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering. 

Gift  of  the  Municipal  Chapter  of  Toronto  I.O.D.E.;  awarded  to  a Grade  1-3 
graduate  from  a Secondary  School  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  who  intends 
to  specialize  in  science  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Canadian  citizenship 
is  required,  unless  the  applicant’s  family  has  not  been  resident  in  Canada 
long  enough  to  be  eligible  for  citizenship.  Complete  the  statement  of  finan- 
cial need  on  the  scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  $400. 

Apply:  Separate  application  is  not  required;  the  I.O.D.E.  Committee  of 
Award  will  select  the  winner  from  among  the  students  who  have 
submitted  applications  for  U.  of  T.  admission  scholarships  and  who 
meet  the  conditions  mentioned  above. 


Nisei  Students’  Club  Bursary* 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  the  Nisei  Students’  Club,  awarded  annually  to  one  or  more  Japanese- 
Canadian  students  (persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  living  in  Canada)  who 
attain  at  least  Second  Class  Honour  standing  in  Grade  13,  demonstrate 
financial  need,  and  enter  any  full-time  undergraduate  course.  Candidates 
who  at  the  time  of  award  are  in  receipt  of  other  awards  in  excess  of  $600 
will  not  be  considered.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  The  annual  income  from  the  fund  (approximately  $125). 


Ontario  Hockey  Association  War  Memorial  Scholarship* 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  the  above  Association,  awarded  on  the  basis  of  standing  in  Grade 
13  and  financial  need,  to  an  applicant  whose  father  served  overseas  with 
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the  Canadian  Forces.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  form,  and  attach  your  father’s  discharge  certificate. 
Value:  Annual  income  from  the  fund  but  not  less  than  $100,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  the  same  amount  on  tuition  for  four  years,  provided  First  Class 
Honours  is  maintained. 

The  Helen  E.  Rogers  Admission  Awards*  ( see  page  7 ) 

Value:  $250-$l,500  annually  as  may  be  determined  by  the  financial  need  of 
the  applicant.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  if  an  award  greater 
than  $250  is  desired. 


Edwin  Sandler  Memorial  Bursary* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ulster,  one  or  more  bursaries,  awarded  to 
students  who  obtain  at  least  Second  Class  Honour  standing  in  Grade  13, 
demonstrate  financial  need,  and  register  in  the  First  Year  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science.  The  winner  may  continue  to  enjoy  this  award  in 
higher  years  provided  his  need  is  established  each  year  and  an  average 
of  at  least  66%  is  maintained.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need 
on  the  admission  scholarship  application  forrm 
Value:  One  or  more  bursaries  of  a total  annual  value  of  $200. 


Steel  Company  of  Canada  Admission  Bursary* 

Tenable  in  any  course. 

The  Steel  Company  of  Canada  offers  a bursary  on  the  basis  of  at  least  66% 
standing  in  Grade  13  and  financial  need,  to  a student  who  is  a permanent 
resident  of  Canada  and  is  registered  in  the  first  year  of  any  course.  The 
bursary  is  tenable  for  a maximum  of  four  years,  provided  that  Second  Class 
standing  is  maintained.  It  is  not  tenable  with  scholarships  totalling  more 
than  $200  but  may  be  held  with  other  bursaries.  Complete  the  statement 
of  financial  need  on  the  scholarship  application  form. 

Value:  $500  annually  for  a possible  four  years. 

Walter  Sterling  Admission  Scholarships*  ( see  page  7 ) 

Value:  $250-$ 1,500  annually  as  may  be  determined  by  the  financial  need 
of  the  applicant.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  if  an  award 
greater  than  $250  is  desired. 

Hugh  Innis  Strang  Memorial  Scholarship* 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

Gift  of  the  former  students  of  the  Goderich  Collegiate  Institute  in  memory 
of  Dr.  H.  I.  Strang,  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  Institute,  who,  fulfilling 
the  conditions  for  entrance  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  ranks 
highest  in  Grade  13.  The  order  of  preference  shall  be:  (1)  Classics  and 
English;  (2)  English,  Latin  and  a modern  language;  (3)  English,  Latin, 
and  Mathematics  or  Science;  (4)  Any  other  grouping  approved  by  the 
Committee  of  Award.  Scholarship,  need  of  assistance,  and  the  record  of 
a candidate  in  school  activities,  shall  be  the  main  consideration  in  making 
the  award.  If  in  any  year  there  is  no  award  to  a student  entering  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  a student  who  proposes  to  enrol  in  any  other 
Faculty  may  be  considered  a candidate  for  the  scholarship,  provided  that 
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he  obtains  complete  standing  in  the  Grade  13  subjects  prescribed  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Faculty  which  he  desires  to  enter.  Tenable  with  other  University 
awards.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the  admission  scholar- 
ship application  form. 

Value:  Not  less  than  $100,  with  an  allowance  of  the  same  amount  on  tuition 
for  four  years,  provided  First  Class  Honours  is  maintained. 

Varsity  Fund  National  Admission  Scholarships*  (see  page  7) 

Value:  $250-$l,500  annually  as  may  be  determined  by  the  financial  need 
of  the  applicant.  Complete  the  statement  of  financial  need  on  the 
scholarship  application  form  if  an  award  greater  than  $250  is  desired. 


SECTION  III 


ALL  AWARDS  IN  THIS  SECTION  REQUIRE  SEPARATE 
APPLICATION 

SECTION  III  A 

The  Following  Are  Open  to  the  Majority  of  Applicants 

FORMS  AVAILABLE  FROM  COLLEGES,  FACULTIES  OR  SCHOOLS  IN 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

American  Society  for  Metals  (Ontario  Chapter ) Bursaries 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

The  Ontario  Chapter  of  the  American  Society  for  Metals  provides  a 
number  of  bursaries  for  candidates  entering  First  Year  Metallurgy  and 
Materials  Science.  The  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  Grade  13  standing 
and  demonstrated  financial  need. 

Apply:  By  letter,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  by  September  1. 

Billes  Bursaries 

Tenable  in  Victoria  College. 

A bequest  from  the  John  W.  Billes  Estate  furnished  funds  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  certified  candidates  for  the  United  Church  ministry. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  availability  of  these  bursaries  will  encourage  qualified 
candidates  to  consider  entering  courses  as  preparation  for  their  work  in 
theology. 

Apply:  The  Registrar  of  Victoria  College. 

Canada  Student  Loans  Plan 

Full  details  of  this  Plan  are  available  in  a brochure  issued  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  which  may  be  obtained  at  all  eligible  post-secondary  institutions 
and  secondary  schools  in  Ontario.  Students  not  eligible  under  the  Ontario 
Student  Awards  Program  may  apply  for  a Canada  Student  Loan  provided 
they  are  attending  an  institution  in  Canada  or  abroad  which  has  been 
designated  as  eligible  for  Canada  Student  Loans  only.  The  application  form 
for  the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  is  also  used  for  the  Canada  Student 
Loans  Plan. 

Apply:  Director  of  Student  Awards,  Department  of  University  Affairs,  481 
University  Avenue,  Toronto  2,  Ontario. 

College  Bursaries 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  offered  by  each  of  the  Colleges,  a number  of 
bursaries  are  also  available  to  students  who  enter  one  of  the  Colleges  with 
a high  standing  in  Grade  13  and  a definite  need  of  financial  assistance  to 
continue  their  education. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  The  Registrar  of  the  particular  College  in  which  the  student  plans 
to  enrol. 

Dominion  Magnesium  Limited  Bursary 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Dominion  Magnesium  Limited  offers  a bursary  to  an  applicant  who  demon- 
strates financial  need,  satisfies  the  academic  requirements  for  admission, 
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and  enrols  in  the  First  Year  of  the  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science  course 
in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Value:  $400. 

Apply:  By  letter,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  not  later  than  September  1. 

Ladies ' Auxiliary  to  Toronto  Pharmacists  Bursary 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

Gift  of  the  above-named  Association,  awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  need 
and  satisfactory  academic  standing. 

Value:  $300. 

Apply:  The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  for  application  forms 
which  must  be  submitted  before  September  1. 

Michell  Scholarship-Bursaries 

Tenable  in  University  College. 

Bequest  of  Miss  Catherine  S.  Michell  and  Colonel  William  C.  Michell, 
formerly  Principal  of  Riverdale  C.I.,  a variable  number,  open  to  applicants 
who  have  obtained  first  class  standing  in  their  Grade  13  or  equivalent  year, 
and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Value:  Maximum  of  $600  for  candidates  from  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Maximum  of  $300  for  candidates  from  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Apply:  The  Registrar  of  University  College,  BEFORE  MAY  1. 

National  Fitness  Scholarships  and  Bursaries 

Tenable  in  the  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 

Value:  Admission  scholarships — $500  each.  Bursaries  (in  any  year) — 
maximum  $500  each. 

Information  and  application  forms:  School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education, 
University  of  Toronto. 

Registered  Nurses * Association  of  Ontario  Bursary 
Tenable  in  the  School  of  Nursing. 

Gift  of  the  above-named  Association,  awarded  to  a candidate  entering  the 
first  year  of  a basic  degree  course  in  Nursing  at  a university  school  of  nursing 
in  Ontario,  who  has  been  accepted  for  admission  to  the  School,  has  good 
academic  standing,  and  is  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 

Value:  $475  annually  for  four  years. 

Apply:  Executive  Director,  Registered  Nurses’  Association  of  Ontario, 
33  Price  Street,  Toronto  5,  before  September  1. 

Rho  Pi  Phi  Bursary 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

Gift  of  Nu  Chapter,  Rho  Pi  Phi  Fraternity,  awarded  on  the  basis  of  satis- 
factory academic  standing  in  Grade  13  and  financial  need. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  The  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  for  application  forms 
which  must  be  submitted  by  September  1. 

School  of  Nursing  Alumnae  Bursary 

Awarded  to  a student  who  has  good  academic  standing  and  is  in  need  of 
financial  assistance. 

Value:  Fees  paid  for  four  years,  provided  satisfactory  standing  is  maintained. 
Apply:  By  August  15,  to  the  Secretary,  School  of  Nursing. 

School  of  Nursing  Alumnae  Fund  Grants 

Available  to  any  student  demonstrating  financial  need.  Application  may  be 
made  any  time  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 
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University  College  Alumnae  Association  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  University  College. 

Awarded  for  general  proficiency  to  a woman  student  who  is  the  daughter 
of  an  Alumna  of  University  College. 

Value:  $300. 

Apply:  The  Registrar  of  University  College  BEFORE  MAY  1. 


Victoria  Alumni-Alumnae  Scholarship-Bursaries 
Tenable  in  Victoria  College. 

Gift  of  the  Alumni-Alumnae  of  Victoria  College,  a variable  number  of 
awards,  open  to  applicants  who  obtain  an  average  of  75%  or  more  in  Grade 
13  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Value:  Up  to  $500  depending  on  need. 

Apply:  The  Registrar,  Victoria  College,  after  final  Grade  13  marks  have 
been  received. 


FORMS  AVAILABLE  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES 
Board  of  Education  Scholarships  and  Bursaries 
Tenable  in  most  degree  courses. 

Several  provincial  Boards  of  Education  offer  university  admission  awards 
to  students  matriculating  from  high  schools  under  their  jurisdiction.  In  some 
cases,  the  candidates  must  intend  to  teach  in  one  of  the  district  schools  for  a 
period  after  graduation. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  The  local  Board  of  Education. 

Business  and  Professional  Womens  Club  Scholarships  and  Bursaries 
Tenable  in  most  degree  courses. 

Several  branches  of  the  B and  P Club  offer  university  admission  awards, 
generally  open  to  candidates  from  the  particular  town  or  district  in  which 
the  Club  is  located. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  The  local  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club. 

Canadian  Federation  of  University  W omen-Local  Club  Scholarships  and  Bursaries 
Tenable  in  most  degree  courses. 

Several  clubs  and  alumnae  associations  offer  university  admission  awards, 
generally  open  to  women  students  from  the  locality. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  The  local  C.F.U.W.  Club. 

Carter  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  the  late  J.  I.  Carter,  awarded  by  the  Department  of  Education  upon 
the  results  of  the  Grade  13  examinations. 

Value:  $100,  $60,  $40  to  the  students  standing  First,  Second,  Third  in  each 
area. 

Apply:  Full  particulars  are  obtainable  from  high  school  Principals. 

Children  of  War  Dead  ( Education  Assistance)  Act 
Tenable  in  any  course. 

The  Government  of  Canada  (Department  of  Veterans’  Affairs)  provides 
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fees  and  monthly  allowances  for  children  of  deceased  persons  whose  death 
has  been  ruled  attributable  to  military  service. 

Value:  Monthly  maintenance  allowance  and  tuition  fees  not  exceeding  $800 
in  any  academic  year. 

Apply:  The  nearest  District  Office  of  the  Department  of  Veterans’  Affairs. 

Devonshire  Loan  Fund 
Tenable  in  any  course. 

This  Fund  has  been  established  by  graduates  and  friends  of  Devonshire 
House  to  assist  students  in  the  Residence. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  The  Dean  of  Devonshire  House. 

I.O.D.E.  Bursaries 

Tenable  in  any  course. 

Several  chapters  of  the  I.O.D.E.  grant  bursaries  to  students  who  have 
difficulty  in  financing  their  university  study.  Some  awards  are  made  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  university  student  awards  office,  some  directly  by 
the  chapter  concerned. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  In  the  first  instance,  to  the  local  chapter  of  the  I.O.D.E. 

Kiwanis  Club  Scholarships  and  Bursaries 
Tenable  in  most  degree  courses. 

Several  clubs  grant  university  admission  awards,  generally  to  candidates 
from  the  town  or  district  in  which  the  Club  is  located. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  The  local  Kiwanis  Club. 

Leonard  Foundation  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Awarded  each  year  by  the  Leonard  Foundation,  these  scholarships  are  open 
to  applicants  who  are  nominated  by  a member  of  the  General  Committee. 
Preference  is  given  to  sons  and  daughters  of  clergymen,  school  teachers, 
servicemen  and  veterans  of  Her  Majesty’s  forces,  graduates  of  the  Royal 
Military  College  of  Canada,  members  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Institute  of  Canada.  In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  an  applicant  must  register  at  University  College,  New  College  or 
Innis  College. 

These  awards  are  administered  and  granted  entirely  by  the  Foundation, 
from  whom  all  further  information  may  be  obtained. 

Apply:  The  Leonard  Foundation,  c/o  Canada  Permanent  Trust  Company, 
320  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  before  March  31. 

Navy  League  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

The  Navy  League  of  Canada  annually  awards  nine  university  entrance 
scholarships  to  Sea  Cadets  and  ex-Sea  Cadets  and  one  for  Wrenettes.  Not 
tenable  by  students  enrolled  in  the  Armed  Services  on  any  basis  whereby 
the  Government  provides  free  tuition  or  grants,  or  where  other  awards  have 
been  received. 

Value:  $300. 

Apply:  By  letter,  to  the  Navy  League  of  Canada,  National  Council,  36  Prince 
Arthur  Avenue,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  by  August  15. 
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Ontario  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  any  course. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  awards  an  Ontario  Scholarship  to  all  students  who 
achieve  an  average  of  80%  or  better  in  papers  worth  seven  credits,  as  required 
for  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  Diploma.  These 
students  will  be  designated  “Ontario  Scholars”.  Each  language  counts  as  two 
credits. 

Value:  $150. 

No  application  is  required. 
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Ontario  Student  Awards  Program 

All  students  who  are  residents  of  Ontario  and  who  satisfy  the  admission 
requirements  of  a Canadian  university  or  an  eligible  post-secondary  institu- 
tion in  Ontario  may  apply  for  an  award  under  this  Program.  To  receive  an 
award,  a student  must  establish  a need  for  assistance  and  enrol  in  an  eligible 
institution  in  a course  other  than  Divinity  in  the  year  of  award.  An  award 
under  this  Program  will  be  made  to  the  extent  of  established  need  in  a 
combination  of  a non-repayable  grant  and  a Canada  Student  Loan. 

Apply:  On  application  forms  available  at  The  University  of  Toronto,  Office 
of  Student  Awards  and  all  post-secondary  eligible  institutions. 
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P.E.O.  Sisterhood  Educational  Fund 
Tenable  in  any  course. 

Available  to  women  students  for  educational  purposes,  these  loans  bear 
interest  at  4%  per  annum  from  the  date  of  each  note,  with  additional  loans 
possible,  provided  the  applicant  maintains  the  scholastic  average  required 
for  graduation. 

Value:  $625  maximum  for  undergraduate  students  for  any  one  year. 

Apply:  A local  chapter  of  P.E.O.,  or  the  Ontario  Provincial  Chairman, 
55  Langbourne  Place,  Don  Mills,  Ontario. 


Porcupine  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry. 

Gift  of  the  above  Association,  awarded  to  a student  entering  the  Faculty  of 
Forestry.  Administered  entirely  by  the  Association,  where  further  informa- 
tion as  to  other  conditions  may  be  obtained. 

Value:  $300  over  three  years. 

Apply:  Porcupine  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association,  Box  822,  Schu- 
macher, Ontario. 
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Professional  Engineers’  Wives’  Association  of  Ontario  Bursaries 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Gift  of  the  above  Association,  awarded  to  students  entering  First  Year 
Engineering,  who  have  good  academic  standing  and  are  in  need  of  financial 
assistance.  Administered  entirely  by  the  Association,  where  further  details 
are  available. 

Value:  Maximum  of  $500  each. 

Apply:  The  Chairman  of  the  Association,  14  Kingsborough  Crescent, 
Weston,  Ontario. 


Regular  Officer  Training  Plan 

Tenable  in  approved  degree  courses. 

Scholarships  are  available  to  Canadian  citizens  who  undertake  to  serve  in 
the  armed  forces  for  at  least  four  years  after  graduation. 

Value:  Tuition,  books,  incidentals  plus  $192  per  month. 
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Apply:  Director  of  Recruiting,  Canadian  Forces  Headquarters,  Ottawa  4, 
Ontario,  or  any  recruiting  unit.  (Toronto:  Canadian  Forces  Recruiting 
Centre,  25  St.  Clair  Ave.  East,  Toronto  7,  Ontario.) 

Royal  Canadian  Legion  and  Ladies*  Auxiliary  Bursaries 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

The  Ontario  Command  Royal  Canadian  Legion  offers  bursaries  to  secondary 
school  graduates  entering  University.  These  will  be  awarded  to  persons  who 
are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Canadian  Legion  or  to  the  children  of 
parents,  either  of  whom  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Canadian  Legion. 
The  selection  will  be  based  upon  Grade  13  examination  results  and  general 
suitability. 

Value:  At  least  63  of  $500  each  for  1969/70. 

Apply:  By  May  31,  to  Mr.  P.  Biggs,  Provincial  Secretary,  Ontario  Com- 
mand Royal  Canadian  Legion,  218  Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto  2B. 
Forms  are  obtainable  from  Legion  Branches,  Royal  Canadian  Legion, 
from  high  school  Principals,  or  from  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

Royal  Canadian  Legion  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Each  year  the  Dominion  Command  of  The  Royal  Canadian  Legion  awards 
one  or  more  scholarships  to  a total  value  of  $1,000  in  each  province. 

Apply:  To  the  Dominion  Command,  The  Royal  Canadian  Legion,  465 
Gilmour  Street,  Ottawa  4,  where  further  information  may  be  obtained. 

Toronto  Kiwanis  Charity  Fund  Inc. 

Tenable  in  any  course. 

In  association  with  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Toronto,  the  above  Fund  offers 
loans  to  students  of  good  scholastic  standing  who  require  financial  assistance 
before  considering  a university  education.  The  continuing  support  of  the 
recipient  would  depend  on  his  or  her  showing  some  promise  of  achievement 
and  maintaining  a good  standing. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  Toronto  Kiwanis  Charity  Fund  Incorporated,  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto. 
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SECTION  III  B 

The  Following  Will  Interest  Limited  Groups  Only 
Bobby  Bauer  Memorial  Awards 

The  Bobby  Bauer  Memorial  Foundation  offers  one  or  more  awards  annually 
to  students  who  demonstrate  outstanding  proficiency  in  hockey  and  who 
qualify  for  admission  to  a full-time  undergraduate  course  at  any  Canadian 
university. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  The  Bobby  Bauer  Memorial  Foundation,  60  Victoria  Street  North, 
Kitchener,  Ontario. 

Blenkhorn  and  Sawle  Ltd.  College  Entrance  Scholarship 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Gift  of  Blenkhorn  and  Sawle  Ltd.,  awarded  to  a student  from  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  who  enters  the  First  Year  of  an  Engineering  course  in  a recognized 
Canadian  university.  Consideration  is  given  to  both  academic  standing  and 
financial  need,  and  preference  is  given  to  applicants  registering  in  Electrical 
or  Mechanical  Engineering. 

V alue:  The  amount  of  the  First  Year  tuition  fee. 

Apply:  The  High  School  Principal,  or  Blenkhorn  and  Sawle  Ltd,,  Grantham 
Avenue,  St.  Catharines. 

Bloor  District  Business  Mens  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  the  above  Organization,  two  Scholarships  open  to  graduates  of  Bloor 
Collegiate  Institute  and  Central  Technical  School  on  the  basis  of  academic 
standing  and  financial  need. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  The  High  School  Principal,  or  the  Treasurer,  Bloor  District  Business 
Men,  c/o  Royal  Bank,  Bloor  and  Dovercourt,  Toronto. 

B’nai  B’rith  No.  1528,  Jacob  Goldblatt  Lodge  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Two  scholarships  are  offered  to  Welland  County  High  School  graduates. 
Value:  $100  and  $60. 

Apply:  Principal  of  any  Welland  County  high  school. 

Brant  Pharmacists * Association  Bursary 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

Gift  of  the  above  Association  to  a student  entering  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
from  a high  school  in  Brantford. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  Further  information  might  be  obtained  from  high-school  guidance 
counsellors. 

Brown  Forest  Industry  Limited  University  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Awarded  to  a student  of  the  Espanola  High  School,  who  obtains  a minimum 
average  of  75%  on  the  required  Grade  13  papers  written  in  one  year. 
Value:  $500  for  a possible  four  years  and  subject  to  maintenance  of  satis- 
factory academic  standing. 

Apply:  Scholarship  Committee,  c/o  Espanola  High  School,  Espanola, 
Ontario,  by  December  1 of  the  last  school  year. 
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S am  Bucovetsky  Scholarship 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  the  children  of  Mr.  Bucovetsky  in  his  memory  and  open  to  all 
graduates  of  the  Timmins  or  South  Porcupine  High  Schools  on  the  basis  of 
the  prescribed  Grade  13  examinations.  The  winner  must  enrol  in  a recog- 
nized Canadian  university  and  must  not  hold  any  other  local  Scholarship  at 
the  same  time. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  The  High  School  Principal  by  May  1. 

Cahot  Corporations Godfrey  L.  Cabot  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Awarded  to  the  children  of  full-time  employees  ( of  Cabot  Carbon  of  Canada 
Ltd.)  for  a possible  four  years  provided  satisfactory  academic  standing  is 
maintained. 

Value:  $100-$2,000  as  may  be  determined  by  the  financial  need  of  the 
applicant. 

Application  and  information  from  the  Industrial  Relations  Manager. 

Canadian  Italian  Business  and  Professional  Mens  Association  of  Toronto  Bursaries 
Tenable  in  any  university  course. 

A number  of  admission  awards  annually,  offered  to  applicants  who  are  of 
Italian  origin,  who  have  maintained  an  average  of  65%  or  more  in  the  last 
secondary  school  year  and  who  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  On  forms  available  through  the  Principal  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Association’s  Bursary  Committee. 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind— Reader  Bursary 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Open  to  deserving  blind  students;  intended  as  payment  for  sighted  readers 
to  assist  in  text-book  reading. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  Superintendent  of  local  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Carnation  Company  Limited  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Open  to  children  of  dairy  farmers  who  produce  milk  for  the  Carnation 
plants  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Alberta. 

Value:  $500,  renewable  if  high  scholastic  standing  is  achieved. 

Ontario  candidates  apply:  Carnation  Company  Limited  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram, 4174  Dundas  Street  West,  Toronto  18,  Ontario. 

Cominco  Diamond  Jubilee  Higher  Education  Awards 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Cominco  Ltd.  offer  Higher  Education  Awards  to  children  of  its  employees 
on  the  basis  of  standing  obtained  in  a full  high  school  leaving  course. 
Value:  Class  I awards  valued  at  $500;  Class  II  awards  valued  at  $350. 
Apply:  Secretary,  Education  Awards  Committee,  Cominco  Ltd.,  Trail,  B.C., 
prior  to  September  1. 

Carle  C.  Conway  Scholarships — Continental  Can  Company  of  Canada  Limited 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Open  to  sons  and  daughters  of  employees  of  Continental  Can  Company  of 
Canada  Limited  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing  and  financial  need. 
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Renewable  for  a possible  four  years  provided  satisfactory  academic  standing 
is  maintained. 

Value:  $750,  with  an  additional  $150  grant-in-aid  to  the  University  selected 
by  the  winner. 

Apply:  The  Manager  of  Industrial  Relations,  Continental  Can  Co.  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  4021,  Terminal  A,  Toronto. 

County  of  Brant — World  War  Memorial  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Scholarships  are  open  to  students  resident  in  the  County  of  Brant  who  are 
former  members  of  the  armed  forces,  or  their  dependents. 

Value:  $200  annually  for  the  duration  of  the  scholar’s  course  provided 
satisfactory  academic  standing  is  maintained.  Only  four  scholarships 
may  run  concurrently. 

Apply:  By  July  1 at  the  High  School  on  forms  available  through  the  Principal. 

Coutts  Hallmark  Foundation  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Open  to  relatives  and  friends  of  employees  of  the  William  E.  Coutts  Com- 
pany Limited.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  character,  scholastic  record, 
financial  need  and  results  of  the  scholastic  aptitude  test  given  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  Applicants  must  be  nominated  by  a Company 
employee.  A special  committee  is  responsible  for  selecting  candidates  and 
assessing  the  amount  of  each  award.  Several  given  each  year. 

Value:  Variable. 

Apply:  Coutts  Hallmark  Foundation,  200  King  Street  East,  Toronto  2, 
Ontario. 

Crouse-Hinds  Company  of  Canada  Limited  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Open  to  children  and  wards  of  employees  of  Crouse-Hinds  Company  of 
Canada  Limited  on  the  basis  of  academic  record,  scholastic  aptitude,  char- 
acter and  school  citizenship.  Renewable  for  a possible  four  years,  provided 
that  the  holder’s  performance  and  general  conduct  remain  satisfactory. 
Value:  A maximum  of  $550  per  year  toward  tuition. 

Apply:  By  June  1,  to  the  Personnel  Manager,  Crouse-Hinds  Company  oi 
Canada  Limited,  1160  Birchmount  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario. 

The  Roy  H.  Davis  Scholarship 

Tenable  as  follows:  Metallurgical,  Chemical,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Industrial  Engineering,  and  Engineering  Physics.  Honours  Courses — Science, 
Mathematics,  Psychology  and  Economics.  Business  Administration  and 
Commerce  and  Finance. 

Atlas  Steels  Ltd.,  offers  scholarships  to  its  employees  and  employees’  sons 
and  daughters  on  basis  of  scholarship,  character  and  need. 

Value:  Maximum  of  $1,000  per  annum  renewable  each  year. 

Apply:  R.  H.  Davis  Scholarship  Committee,  Atlas  Steels  Ltd.,  Welland, 
Ontario,  prior  to  August  30. 

The  J.  ].  Doran  Scholarship 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Awarded  annually  by  Doran’s  Beverages  Ltd.  to  the  male  student  graduating 
from  any  of  the  Timmins  or  Tisdale  Township  High  Schools,  who  ranks 
highest  on  the  Grade  13  examinations.  The  winner  must  enrol  in  a recognized 
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Canadian  University  and  must  not  hold  any  other  local  scholarship  at  the 
same  time. 

Value:  $200. 

No  application  necessary. 

Dryden  Paper  Company  Ltd.  and  Pulp  and  Papermill  Unions  Annual  Bursary 
Tenable  in  any  university  course. 

Bursaries  are  available  to  students  of  the  Dryden  H.S.  Awarded  on  scholar- 
ship, need  and  participation  in  school  activities. 

Value:  $450. 

Apply:  Principal,  Dryden  H.S. 

Sir  James  Dunn  Scholarships — Algoma  Steel  Corporation  Limited 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering. 

Open  to  students  graduating  from  High  Schools  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
vicinity,  and  entering  the  First  Year  of  an  acceptable  degree  course  at 
University.  Awarded  for  one  year  initially,  the  Scholarships  may  be  renewed 
for  an  additional  three  years. 

Value:  Tuition  fees  and  allowances  up  to  a maximum  of  $1,450  annually. 
Apply:  The  High  School  Principal,  or  the  Corporation,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ontario. 

Essex  County  Pharmacists * Association  Bursary 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

The  above-named  Association  offers  a bursary  annually  to  a student  entering 
the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy  from  a secondary  school  in  Essex  County. 

Value:  $350. 

Apply:  The  Secretary  of  the  Essex  County  Pharmacists*  Association. 

The  Ole  Evinrude  Foundation  ( Canada ) Inc.  Scholarship 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering. 

Awarded  to  students  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  City  of  Peterborough. 
Renewable  on  First  Class  Honour  standing. 

Value:  $1,000  and  $750  per  annum. 

Apply:  The  Ole  Evinrude  Foundation  (Canada)  Inc.,  Peterborough,  On- 
tario, by  May  1. 

Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  Limited  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Students  who  are  children  of  employees  of  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  may  be  eligible  to  receive  awards  tenable  for  a possible  four  years 
of  a full-time  undergraduate  course.  This  Plan  is  administered  entirely  by 
the  Company,  from  which  all  further  information  is  available. 

Value:  Tuition  fees  and  a contribution  toward  living  expenses. 

Apply:  Ford  Scholarship  Administrator,  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  120  Bloor  Street  East,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

Gilbey  Centennial  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Open  to  the  child  or  grandchild  of  any  employee  or  pensioner  of  Gilbey 
Canada  Ltd.  who  has  achieved  at  least  First  Class  Honours  in  Grade  13. 
Value:  $1,000  a year  for  four  years  if  satisfactory  standing  is  maintained. 
Apply:  The  Secretary-Treasurer,  Gilbey  Canada  Limited,  120  18th  Street, 
Toronto  14,  Ontario,  by  April  20. 
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Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  offers  scholarships  to  children  of  employees  having 
an  average  of  Second  Class  honours  in  Grade  13,  with  consideration  also 
given  to  personal  qualities  and  activities. 

Value:  $1,000  over  three  years. 

Apply:  The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  Ltd.,  Fort  William,  Ontario. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Co.  offers  scholarships  to  sons  and  daughters  of 
employees  in  top  third  of  high  school  graduating  class. 

Value:  $800  per  year  for  four  years  with  summer  employment  with  company. 
Apply:  Personnel  Department,  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Hamilton  Home  Economics  Association  Bursary 

A bursary  shall  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences  for  a 
worthy  first  year  student  from  Hamilton  or  district  as  chosen  by  the  Dean 
or  her  committee. 

Value:  $100. 

Apply:  Secretary,  Hamilton  Home  Economics  Association  by  May  1. 

Hamilton  Ladies * Auxiliary  Bursary 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Ladies’  Auxiliary  to  the  Hamilton  Pharmacists’  Association  offers  either 
one  or  two  bursaries  to  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
from  a secondary  school  in  the  Hamilton  area,  on  the  basis  of  character, 
leadership,  financial  need,  and  academic  standing. 

Value:  One  bursary  of  $400,  or  two  bursaries  of  $200  each. 

Apply:  The  President  of  the  Hamilton  Ladies’  Auxiliary. 

Hamilton  Optimist  Club  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Awarded  to  members  of  the  Young  Men’s  Optimist  Club  of  Hamilton  on 
basis  of  need. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  Hamilton  Optimist  Club. 

Imperial  Leaf  Tobacco  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Open  to  students  matriculating  from  East  Elgin  Secondary  School  and 
registering  in  a Canadian  university.  Award  shall  be  made  to  the  student 
attaining  the  highest  average  in  Grade  13  (minimum  average  required  is 
70%)  and  not  receiving  another  scholarship  intended  to  help  meet  university 
expenses.  The  award  may  be  renewed  for  a second  year,  provided  academic 
standing  remains  satisfactory. 

Value:  $1,000  ($600  during  the  first  year;  $400  during  the  second  year). 
Apply:  In  writing  to  the  Principal  of  East  Elgin  Secondary  School. 

Imperial  Oil  Higher  Education  Awards 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Imperial  Oil  Limited  offers  awards  on  a national  basis  to  the  children  and 
wards  of  its  employees  and  annuitants,  who  have  obtained  an  overall  average 
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of  at  least  70%  in  the  examinations  on  which  admission  to  the  chosen  course 
is  based.  Administered  and  awarded  by  the  Company  from  whom  further 
details  may  be  obtained. 

Value:  The  tuition  and  other  compulsory  fees  for  a maximum  of  four  years 
provided  the  student  successfully  completes  each  academic  year. 
Apply:  The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Higher  Education,  Imperial  Oil 
Limited,  111  St.  Clair  Avenue  West,  Toronto  7,  by  February  1. 

INCO  “Internal”  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited  offers  scholarships 
to  the  children  and  wards  of  its  employees.  Awards  are  renewable  up  to  a 
period  of  four  years,  provided  that  satisfactory  standing  is  maintained. 
Value:  $300,  plus  tuition  annually. 

Apply:  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  44,  Toronto 
Dominion  Centre,  Toronto  1,  Ontario. 

London  Pharmacists’  Association  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

Gift  of  the  above-named  Association,  awarded  to  a student  entering  the 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy  from  a secondary  school  in  the  London  area. 

Value:  $250. 

Apply:  The  Secretary  of  the  London  Pharmacists’  Association. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women — Irene  Samuel  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  any  recognized  Canadian  school  of  higher  learning. 

Available  to  any  qualified  Jewish  girl  to  enable  her  to  pursue  higher  educa- 
tion of  her  choice. 

Value:  Varying  according  to  financial  need  of  applicant. 

Apply:  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  of  Canada,  National  Office,  4700 
Bathurst  Street,  Willowdale,  Ontario. 

Deadline  for  applications:  May  1 of  current  year. 

Niagara  Falls  Pharmacists*  Association  Bursaries 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

Awarded  to  a Grade  13  student  who  is  entering  Pharmacy  from  one  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Secondary  Schools. 

Value:  $100. 

Apply:  The  Principal  of  the  Secondary  School. 

Northern  Electric  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  course. 

Offered  to  a student  of  Quinte  Secondary  School,  Belleville,  Ontario  who 
registers  in  Engineering  at  a recognized  university  who  obtained  the  highest 
standing  in  Grade  13. 

Value:  $100. 

Apply:  Guidance  Department,  Quinte  Secondary  School. 

Ontario  Paper  Co.  Ltd.  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Open  to  children  of  employees  of  the  Company  and  students  of  Thorold 
and  District  High  School. 

Value:  $2,500  over  four  years.  (Two  Scholarships  awarded  annually.) 
Apply:  The  Secretary,  Scholarship  Committee,  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  Thorold, 
Ontario  by  June  1st. 
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Ottawa  Pharmacists  Association  Bursary 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

Gift  of  the  above-named  Association,  awarded  to  a student  entering  the 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy  from  a secondary  school  in  Ottawa,  Eastview,  or 
Rockcliffe. 

Value:  $350. 

Apply:  The  Secretary  of  the  Ottawa  Pharmacists’  Association. 

Polymer  Corporation  Ltd.  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Awarded  to  children  of  Polymer  employees  and  residents  of  Lambton  County 
for  a possible  four  years  provided  satisfactory  progress  is  maintained.  Not 
tenable  with  any  other  cash  awards. 

Value:  $1,500  annually. 

Apply:  Secretary,  Scholarship  Committee,  Polymer  Corporation  Ltd.,  Sarnia, 
Ontario. 

Polymer  Corporation  Ltd.  Higher  Education  Awards 

Tenable  in  any  degree  or  diploma  course  of  at  least  two  years’  duration. 
Awarded  to  children  of  Polymer  employees  for  a possible  four  years  provided 
satisfactory  progress  is  maintained.  Other  awards  may  be  held. 

Value:  Tuition  and  compulsory  fees. 

Apply:  Secretary,  Scholarship  Committee,  Polymer  Corporation  Ltd.,  Sarnia, 
Ontario. 

Quint e District  Pharmacists’  Association  Bursary 
Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 

Gift  of  the  above-named  Association,  awarded  to  a student  entering  the 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy  from  a secondary  school  in  the  Quinte  District. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  The  Secretary  of  the  Quinte  District  Pharmacists’  Association. 

Redpath  Sugar  Scholarship 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Open  to  sons  and  daughters  of  employees  of  Canada  and  Dominion  Sugar 
Company  Limited  and  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  achievement, 
personality  and  potential  leadership  qualities.  The  Scholarship  Committee 
in  Montreal  will  be  responsible  for  selecting  candidates,  and  assessing  the 
amount  of  each  award.  The  Scholarship  is  tenable  for  a maximum  of  five 
years,  provided  academic  progress  remains  satisfactory. 

Value:  One  or  two  scholarships  annually,  to  a total  value  of  $1,200.  Indivi- 
dual awards  are  determined  by  financial  need  and  the  costs  involved. 
Apply:  By  July  1,  to  Canada  and  Dominion  Sugar  Co.  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  490, 
Montreal  3,  Quebec. 

Rubbermaid  ( Canada ) Limited — The  James  R.  Caldwell  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Awarded  to  the  children  of  employees  for  a possible  four  years  provided 
they  maintain  satisfactory  progress. 

Value:  $500  annually. 

Apply:  The  President,  Rubbermaid  (Canada)  Ltd.,  2531  Stanfield  Road, 
Cooksville,  Ontario. 

St.  Lawrence  Cement  Co.  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  course. 

Three  scholarships  are  open  to  sons  and  daughters  of  Company  employees 
who  have  two  years  continuous  service  with  the  company  and  are  awarded 
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on  the  basis  of  scholastic  record,  Principal’s  recommendation,  and  personal 
interview.  Provided  the  Scholarship  winner  obtains  a minimum  of  second 
class  honours,  his  award  may  be  renewed  yearly  until  the  completion  of  his 
studies. 

Value:  $500  each  scholarship. 

Apply:  Before  June  30  to  The  St.  Lawrence  Cement  Company,  P.O.  Box 
520,  Clarkson,  Ontario. 

Scarborough  General  Hospital  Medical  Society  Award 

Tenable  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 

Gift  of  the  above  Society,  awarded  to  an  outstanding  graduate  of  a secondary 
school  in  the  Scarborough  area  who  enrols  in  a course  in  pure  or  applied 
science  in  an  Ontario  University.  The  bases  of  award  shall  be  academic 
record,  qualities  of  character  and  leadership,  and  financial  need. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  The  High  School,  by  June  15. 

W.  J.  Scott  Fire  Prevention  Memorial  Bursary 
Tenable  in  any  course. 

Given  by  many  friends  and  associates  under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Fire  Chiefs,  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  late  William  J.  Scott, 
C.B.E.,  Q.C.,  Fire  Marshal  of  Ontario  from  1935  until  his  death  in  1960. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  the  child  of  a past  or  present  member  of  a public 
fire  service  and  to  candidates  from  a different  province  each  year.  The 
award  will  go  to  an  Ontario  student  in  1969-70. 

Value:  $500. 

Apply:  Joint  Fire  Prevention  Publicity  Committee  Inc.,  34  Front  Street  West,- 
Toronto  1. 

Simpsons-Sears  Limited  (Northern  Ontario)  Scholarships 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Gift  of  Simpsons-Sears  Limited,  these  scholarships  are  open  only  to  students 
of  the  Copper  Cliff  High  School,  the  public  Secondary  Schools  of  Sudbury, 
the  Sturgeon  Falls  High  School,  the  public  Secondary  Schools  of  North  Bay, 
the  Kapuskasing  High  School,  the  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William  Secondary 
Schools,  and  all  the  secondary  schools  along  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway. 
Awarded  on  the  basis  of  standing  obtained  in  seven  Grade  13  credits.  The 
winners  must  register  as  full-time  students  and  maintain  a uniformly  high 
standard. 

Value:  $100  scholarship  in  each  school,  with  an  additional  $50  to  the 
candidate  ranking  highest. 

Apply:  The  Principal,  Algonquin  Composite  School,  North  Bay,  Ontario, 
by  May  15. 

Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines  Ltd.  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  (a)  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  (b)  any 
University  course. 

Open  to  students  from  the  Atikokan  High  School. 

Value:  $300,  $250. 

Apply:  Principal,  Atikokan  High  School. 

Steinberg  Employee  Scholarship  Plan 
Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

The  Steinberg  Company  offers  scholarships  to  the  children  of  employees,  on 
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the  basis  of  academic  achievement,  personal  aptitude  and  potential,  partici- 
pation in  extra-curricular  activities  and  other  characteristics. 

Value:  $200  or  $400  cash  plus  tuition  and  incidental  fees,  renewable  provided 
satisfactory  academic  and  personal  standards  are  maintained. 

Apply:  Steinberg’s  Limited,  Employment  Office,  c/o  Employment  Manager, 
110  Cremazie  Blvd.  West,  Montreal  11,  P.Q. 

Stelco  Scholarships 

Tenable  in  any  four-year  course. 

Open  to  students  who  attended  secondary  schools  in  the  Hamilton  and 
Welland  Districts  and  obtained  a First  Class  Honour  standing  in  the 
graduating  year. 

Value:  $500. 

Apply:  Superintendent  of  Secondary  Education,  The  Board  of  Education 
for  the  City  of  Hamilton,  357  Hunter  St.  W.,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Tillie  Sussman  Memorial  Bursary 
Tenable  in  any  course. 

Open  to  students  in  Arthur  District  H.S.  on  basis  of  need. 

Value:  $100. 

Apply:  Principal,  Arthur  District  H.S. 

Toronto  Garrison  of  Artillery  Ladies’  Auxiliary  Scholarship 
Tenable  in  any  degree  course. 

Open  to  children  or  wards  of  officers  or  men  now  serving,  or  who  have  served 
in  the  Royal  Canadian  Artillery,  on  the  basis  of  standing  in  Grade  13, 
character,  and  financial  need.  Applicants  must  be  Ontario  residents. 

Value:  $200. 

Apply:  The  Secretary  of  the  Auxiliary,  343  St.  Lawrence  Street,  Whitby, 
Ontario. 

United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company  (Fidelity  Insurance  Company  of 
Canada ) Scholarships 

Tenable  in  any  first  degree  course. 

Awarded  to  the  children  of  employees  for  a possible  four  years  provided 
satisfactory  standing  is  maintained. 

Value:  $500-$l,500  as  may  be  determined  by  the  financial  need  of  the 
applicant. 

Application  forms  from  the  Personnel  Department,  U.S.F.  and  G.  Company, 
King  and  Victoria  Streets,  Toronto  1,  Ontario. 
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University  College  Alumnae  Association  Scholarship  14  & 34 

University  College  Alumni  Scholarships  14 

Upper  Canada — Trinity  Scholarship  20 

Varsity  Fund  National  Admission  Scholarships  7 & 31 

Varsity  Fund  (Victoria)  Scholarships  17 

Victoria  Alumni-Alumnae  Scholarship-Bursaries  18  & 34 

Victoria  College  Alumni-Alumnae  Scholarship  18 

Victoria  College  Alumni  Residence  Scholarships  18 

Waddell,  Lillian  Admission  Scholarship  23 

Wallace,  Malcolm  Scholarships  14 

Wallberg  Admission  Scholarships  10 

Ward,  Mary  Scholarship  23 

Wellington  Scholarships  21 

West,  George  H.  Scholarships  18 

Wetmore  Scholarship  23 

Whalen,  Sister  Perpetua  Scholarship  23 

Wickett,  Morley  Scholarship  14 

Windle,  Sir  Bertram  Scholarship  23 

Wood,  E.  R.  Memorial  Scholarship  18 
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Undergraduate 
Admission  Circular 

1968-69 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
TORONTO 


1 / Admission  Requirements  for 

the  Academic  Session  1968-69 

The  following  Ontario  Grade  13  subjects  (or  their  equivalent) 
are  approved  subjects  for  purposes  of  admission  to  this  Uni- 
versity: 

one-credit:  Biology;  Chemistry;  Physics;  Geography;  His- 

tory; Music*;  Art.  A candidate  may  not  offer 
both  Music  and  Art. 

two-credit:  English;  French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin; 

Russian;  Spanish;  Mathematics  A (alone) 
three-credit:  Mathematics  A and  B (two  subjects) 

(Mathematics  A contains  the  basic  elements  of 
Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  and  Mathe- 
matics B consists  mainly  of  advanced  Algebra. 
*In  lieu  of  Ontario  Grade  13  Music,  standing  in  one  of  the 
following  examinations  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
Toronto  or  equivalent  is  accepted:  (i)  Grade  viii  Practical  with 
Grade  h Theory;  (ii)  Grade  iv  Theory.  If  the  r.c.m.t.  or 
equivalent  examinations  are  offered,  candidates  must  have  the 
required  overall  average  for  the  course  sought  on  the  academic 
papers  offered,  r.c.m.t.  or  equivalent  examination  marks  are 
not  included  in  the  calculation  of  the  overall  average. 

2 / Special  Note  on  Limited 

Enrolment  and  Selection 

Since  accommodation  and  certain  other  facilities  are  restricted, 
the  University  has  found  it  necessary  to  limit  enrolment  in  many 
Divisions.  Colleges  also  are  obliged  to  limit  enrolment. 

Applicants  for  admission  should  therefore  regard  the  holding 
of  the  published  admission  requirements  as  meaning  only  that 
they  are  eligible  for  selection  to  the  University. 

Under  the  University’s  admission  practices,  the  school  record 
of  the  applicant,  the  confidential  report  of  the  school  and  other 
tests  of  the  student’s  ability  that  are  available  are  considered.  The 
length  of  time  in  secondary  school,  and  the  number  of  sittings 
at  Grade  13  examinations  needed  to  obtain  entrance  requirements 
are  also  taken  into  account. 

3 / Applications  for  Admission 

The  University  of  Toronto  operates  on  an  academic  year  system. 
Admissible  candidates  proceeding  in  the  regular  manner  as  full 
time  students  may  begin  a degree  programme  only  in  September. 

Application  forms  should  be  carefully  completed  according  to 
the  instruction  sheet  attached  to  the  form,  and  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall. 

Candidates  currently  in  Ontario  Grade  13: 

1.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  high  school. 

2.  Marks  certificates  for  all  Grade  13  subjects  written  prior  to 
1968  and  for  any  music  courses  to  be  used  for  admission 
purposes  must  be  submitted  with  the  application. 

3.  A Confidential  Report  is  also  required;  it  is  to  be  sent  directly 
from  the  secondary  school  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Notes  University  of  Toronto  calendars  are  sent  to  Ontario 
Secondary  Schools,  Ontario  Public  Libraries,  and  Canadian 
Universities. 

Other  candidates  should  first  write  to  the  Office  of  Admissions 
specifying  the  course  in  which  they  are  interested  and  giving  full 
details  regarding  their  academic  standing.  If  an  applicant  appears 
to  qualify  for  consideration  he  will  be  given  an  application  form 
and  further  instructions. 

CANDIDATES  OFFERING  ONTARIO  GRADE  13 
CERTIFICATES 

(a)  Ontario  Grade  13  Requirements — Candidates  for  admission 
in  the  fall  of  1968  to  the  first  year  of  an  undergraduate  pro- 
gramme will  be  required  to  offer  standing  in  at  least  four  Grade 
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13  subjects  comprising  at  least  seven  credits.  If  a seven  credit 
programme  is  presented  at  least  five  of  the  seven  credits  must 
have  been  obtained  in  1967  or  1968.  Otherwise  a nine  credit 
programme  must  be  presented,  including  the  specific  subjects  and 
overall  average  given  for  the  course  sought  in  sections  4,  5 or  6. 
The  details  of  the  requirements  for  each  first  year  programme 
are  contained  in  the  following  sections. 

(b)  General  Ontario  Grade  12  Prescription — Ontario  Grade  13 
candidates  must  also  have  Grade  12  standing  in  at  least  six 
subjects  (excluding  Physical  Education).  The  subjects  chosen 
must  include  at  least  five  of  the  following  subjects  and  at  least 
one  subject  from  each  of  the  four  groups: 

(i)  English 

(ii)  French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin;  Russian;  Spanish 

(iii)  History  (Parts  1 and  2) ; Geography  (Parts  1 and  2) 

(iv)  Mathematics  (Parts  1 and  2);  Science  (Physics  and 
Chemistry) 

Note:  (1)  For  admission  to  the  1968-69  Session,  applications 
will  be  considered  from  candidates  who  find  it  impossible 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  group  (iv)  because  of  the 
programme  taken  in  Grade  11  in  1965-66. 

(2)  Requirements  for  the  Department  of  Education 
Diplomas  may  in  some  respects  differ  from  university 
entrance  requirements;  while  this  University  does  not 
require  these  diplomas,  students  are  cautioned  that  other 
post-secondary  institutions  may  do  so. 

MATURE  STUDENTS 

Students  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  over,  residents  of  Ontario 
for  at  least  one  year,  who  have  a sound  academic  record  and  a 
minimum  of  60%  in  at  least  one  Grade  13  subject  or  its  aca- 
demic equivalent,  will  be  considered  for  admission  as  mature 
students.  Possession  of  the  minimum  requirements  does  not 
ensure  selection.  Courses  with  scientific  content  may  require 
more  than  one  Grade  13  subject. 

CANDIDATES  OFFERING  CERTIFICATES  OTHER  THAN 
ONTARIO  GRADE  13  should  refer  to  Section  9 for  equivalent 
certificates  and  other  information  concerning  admission  require- 
ments. 

STANDARDISED  TESTS  OR  COLLEGE  BOARD 
REQUIREMENTS 

(1)  Students  in  attendance  at  Ontario  secondary  schools  must 
present  the  results  of  the  aptitude  and/or  achievement  tests 
offered  through  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education.  Full  in- 
formation about  these  tests  is  available  from  secondary  school 
principals. 

(2)  Candidates  attending  secondary  schools  outside  Ontario  at 
the  time  of  application  may  improve  their  competitive  position 
by  taking  the  aptitude  test  offered  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  For  information  they  should  write  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  08540,  U.S.A. 

SUMMARY  OF  TERMINAL  DATES— Undergraduate 
Applications  for  admission  to  undergraduate  degree  and  diploma 
courses  should  be  submitted  as  early  as  possible  in  the  year  for 
which  the  applicant  seeks  admission,  and  not  later  than  the  dates 
below. 

(i)  March  1,  1968  — Applications  to  be  considered  for  Early 

Admission. 

(ii)  April  1,  1968  — Applications  for  Extension — Summer 

Session — Evening. 

(iii)  May  15,  1968  — Applications  for  Extension — Summer 

Session — Daytime. 

(iv)  June  1,  1968  — Applications  for  regular  full-time 

courses. 

(v)  August  15,  1968  — Applications  for  Extension — Winter 

Session. 

EARLY  ADMISSION 

(Only  current  Ontario  Grade  13  students  are  considered  for  Early 
Admission) . 
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Ontario  Grade  13  students  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Early  Admission  procedures,  which  will  provide  by  June  notifica- 
tion of  Early  Admission,  must  forward  their  applications  by 
March  1.  They  must  also  request  their  Schools  to  submit  the 
completed  Confidential  Report  Form  by  that  date. 

Only  a limited  number  of  the  available  student  places  in  the 
University  are  offered  under  the  Early  Admission  arrangements. 
All  applicants  who  pass  the  Ontario  Grade  13  examinations  with 
the  published  admission  requirements  are  eligible  for  selection  to 
the  University. 

4 / Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Limited  Enrolment 

Applicants  for  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  will  enrol  in  one 
of  the  colleges  of  the  University.  These  are  described  on  pages 
16,  17  and  18.  University  College,  New  College,  Innis  College, 
Scarborough  College  and  Erindale  College  are  constituent  parts 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Victoria  College,  Trinity  College 
and  St.  Michael’s  College  are  parts  of  the  federated  universities 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  offer 
programmes  in  Arts,  Science  and  Commerce,  and  their  students 
are  granted  University  of  Toronto  degrees. 

Courses  offered  and  Grade  13  (or  equivalent)  requirements: 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  (B.A.)  $531 


GENERAL  ARTS  COURSE— 3 years 

Two  of  English,  another  language,  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least 
two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 

Average  of  60% 

HONOUR  COURSES — 4 years 


English;  Latin;  Greek;  and  another  subject  (French  or  German 
or  History  recommended). 

Average  of  64% 

East  Asian  Studies 

Two  of  English,  another  language,  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least 
two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 

Average  of  64% 

English  Language  and  Literature 

(a)  English;  (b)  Latin  or  French;  (c)  one  of  French,  German, 
Greek,  History,  Italian,  Latin,  Russian,  or  Spanish;  and  (d)  one 
optional  subject  bringing  the  total  number  of  credits  to  seven. 
Note:  For  this  course  Latin  and  another  language  other  than 
English  must  be  included  in  the  Grade  12  prescription. 
Average  of  64% 

Fine  Art 

A language  other  than  English;  English  or  Mathematics  A;  and  at 
least  two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 

Average  of  64% 

French  Language  and  Literature.  Begins  in  Third  Year  following 
Second  year  of  the  courses  in  Modem  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Modern  History  and  Modem  Languages  and  Latin  (French  or 
Greek  Option). 

Geography  (Social  Science  Option).  Two  of  English,  another 
language,  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least  two  optional  subjects  com- 
prising three  credits. 

Average  of  64% 

Islamic  Studies 

Two  of  English,  another  language,  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least 
two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 

Average  of  64% 
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Latin  American  Studies 

Two  of  English,  another  language,  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least 
two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 

Average  of  64% 

Latin  (English  or  Italian  Option) 

English;  Latin;  French  or  Greek;  and  one  optional  subject 
(another  language  or  History  recommended). 

Average  of  64% 


Latin  (French  or  Greek  Option) 

English;  Latin;  French;  and  one  optional  subject  (another 
language  or  History  recommended). 

Average  of  64% 

Modern  History  (Asian  Studies).  This  includes  two  divisions; 

i —  Islamic  History 

ii —  East  Asian  History 

Two  of  English,  another  language,  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least 
two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 

Average  of  64% 


Modern  History  (English  Option) 

English;  another  language  or  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least  two 
optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 

Average  of  64% 

Modern  History  and  Modem  Languages 

English;  two  other  modern  languages;  and  *one  optional  subject. 

*Note:  If  Latin  is  not  chosen  at  Grade  13  level,  it  must  have  been 
taken  at  Grade  12  level. 

Average  of  64% 

Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 

English;  two  other  modern  languages;  and  *one  optional  subject. 

*Note:  If  Latin  is  not  chosen  at  Grade  13  level,  it  must  have  been 
taken  at  Grade  12  level. 

Average  of  64% 

Music 

Two  of  English,  another  language,  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least 
two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits.  (Plus  Music 
Requirements.) 

Music  Requirements — Candidates  must  satisfy  either  (i)  or  (ii) : 

(i)  An  entrance  examination  given  in  Toronto  by  the  Faculty 
of  Music; 

or 

(ii)  r.c.m.t.  (or  equivalent)  certificates  in  Grade  Vi  in  piano, 
organ,  or  any  other  standard  orchestra  or  band  instrument  or 
voice  with  Grade  ii  Theory. 

Average  of  64% 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

A language  other  than  English;  English  or  Mathematics  A;  and 
at  least  two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 

Note:  In  Second  Y ear  Near  Eastern  Studies,  a student  elects  one 
of  two  divisions:  Language  Option  and  Philosophy  Option. 
Average  of  64% 

Philosophy  (English  or  History  Option) 

Two  of  English,  another  language,  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least 
two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 

Average  of  64% 

Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures.  Begins  in  Third  Year  following 
an  honour  course  in  which  Russian  is  studied. 
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Social  and  Philosophical  Studies.  This  is  a common  First  Year  for 
the  twelve  courses  listed  below.  After  First  Year  Social  and 
Philosophical  Studies,  a student  entering  Second  Year  elects  one 
of  the  following  courses:  Anthropology;  Economics;  Geography 
(may  also  be  entered  in  First  Year  or  from  the  honour  course 
in  Science);  Mathematics  and  Applications*  (may  also  be 
entered  from  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry);  Modem 
History;  Philosophy;  Political  Science;  Political  Science  and 
Economics;  Psychology  (may  also  be  entered  from  First  Year 
Science);  Russian  Studies;  Sociology;  Sociology  (Anthropology 
or  Psychology  Option) . 

Two  of  English,  another  language,  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least 
two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 

Average  of  64% 

* Mathematics  A and  B are  required  for  admission  to  this  course. 

bachelor  of  commerce  (B.Com.)— 4 years— $551 
Commerce  and  Finance 

Mathematics  A;  English  or  another  language;  and  at  least  two 
optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 

Average  of  64% 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  (B.Sc.) $531 


GENERAL  SCIENCE  COURSE — 3 years 

Mathematics  A;  three  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics  B, 
Physics;  and  English  or  another  language. 

Average  of  60% 

HONOUR  COURSES— 4 years 
Biological  and  Medical  Sciences 

Mathematics  A;  three  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics  B, 
Physics;  and  English  or  another  language. 

Average  of  64% 

• . 

Geography  (Science  Option). 

Mathematics  A;  three  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics  B, 
Physics;  and  English  or  another  language. 

Average  of  64% 

Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry.  This  is  a common  First 
Year  for  the  courses  listed  below.  After  First  Year  Mathematics, 
Physics,  and  Chemistry  a student  entering  Second  Year  elects 
one  of  the  following  courses:  Mathematics  and  Physics*;  Mathe- 
matics and  Chemistry;  Chemistry  f;  Physics  and  Chemistry; 
Physics  and  Geology;  Geology f. 

Mathematics  A and  B;  Physics;  Chemistry;  and  English  or 
another  language. 

Average  of  70% 

* Mathematics  and  Physics  includes  the  following  divisions: 
i — Mathematics;  n — Mathematics  and  Applications;  m — Physics; 
iv — Astronomy;  vn — Terrestrial  Physics;  vm — Physics  and 
Mathematics. 

f Chemistry  and  Geology  may  also  be  entered  through  Science. 
Mathematics  and  Applications  may  be  entered  through  Social 
and  Philosophical  Studies.  (Mathematics  A and  B required.) 


Science 

This  is  a common  First  Year  for  the  four  courses  listed  below. 
After  First  Year  Science,  a student  entering  Second  Year  elects 
one  of  the  following  courses:  Life  Science*;  Geography!; 
Geology!;  Chemistry!;  Psychology!. 

Mathematics  A;  three  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics  B, 
Physics;  and  English  or  another  language. 

Average  of  64% 

*Life  Sciences  includes  the  following  divisions:  Botany  and 
Zoology;  Microbiology;  Physiology  and  Biochemistry. 
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fThis  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  may  also 
be  entered  in  First  Year  or  through  Social  and  Philosophical 
Studies. 

| This  course  may  also  be  entered  through  Mathematics,  Physics, 
and  Chemistry. 


5 / Professional  Faculties  and 
Schools 


Courses  offered  and  Grade  13  (or  equivalent)  requirements: 


Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

bachelor  of  applied  science  (B.A.Sc.) — 4 years — $713 


Engineering  Science* 

*In  Third  Year  Engineering  Science  a student  elects  one  of  the 
following  options: 

Aerospace,  Chemical,  Computer  Science,  Geophysics,  Materials 
Science,  Nuclear  and  Thermal  Power,  Physics. 

Mathematics  A and  B;  Physics;  Chemistry;  and  an  optional  sub- 
ject or  subjects  comprising  two  credits. 

For  Engineering  Science:  Average  of  70% 

All  other  courses:  Average  of  64% 


Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  and 
Regional  Planning  and  Landscape 
Architecture 

bachelor  of  architecture  (B.Arch.)- — 5 years — $708 
(Limited  Enrolment) 

English;  Mathematics  A;  Physics;  and  two  of  Art,  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Geography,  History,  Mathematics  B.  Candidates  pre- 
senting other  optional  subjects  will  be  considered. 

Average  of  60% 

bachelor  of  landscape  architecture  (B.L.Arch.) — 4 years — 
$708 

English;  Mathematics  A;  Physics;  and  two  of  Art,  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Geography,  History,  Mathematics  B.  Candidates  pre- 
senting other  optional  subjects  will  be  considered. 

Average  of  60% 


Faculty  of  Dentistry  (Limited  Enrolment) 

DEGREE  COURSE — See  Below,  Section  7 

DIPLOMA  COURSE  IN  DENTAL  HYGIENE — 2 years— $461 
(This  course  is  open  to  women  applicants  only) 

English;  Chemistry;  and  optional  subjects  comprising  four  credits. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  with  standing  in  Biology. 
Average  of  60% 


Faculty  of  Food  Sciences 

bachelor  of  science  (Food  Sciences),  B.Sc.  (Food  Sciences) — 
4 years — $505  (women),  $530  (men) 

English  or  another  language;  Mathematics  A;  two  of  * Chemistry, 
Physics  or  Biology;  and  an  optional  subject  for  at  least  one  credit. 
(* Chemistry  is  recommended). 

Note:  In  Second  Year  Food  Sciences,  a student  elects  one  of  four 
branches:  Nutrition,  Textiles,  Food  Chemistry,  or  Nutri- 
tion-Textiles. 

Average  of  60% 


Civil  Engineering 


Electrical  Engineering 


Mechanical  Engineering 
Industrial  Engineering 
Chemical  Engineering 


Metallurgy  and  Materials 


Science 

Geological  Engineering 
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Faculty  of  Forestry 


BACHELOR  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  FORESTRY  (B.Sc.F.) 4 years 

$625 

Mathematics  A;  Chemistry;  and  optional  subjects  for  a total  of  at 
least  four  credits  chosen  from  English,  another  language,  Biology, 
Physics,  Geography,  Mathematics  B. 

Notes  in  Third  Year  Forestry  a student  may  elect  the  Branch 
of  Wood  Science. 

Average  of  60% 


Faculty  of  Medicine  (Limited  Enrolment) 

Premedical  Course;  (2  Years)- — $529 
Requirements'.  Physics;  Chemistry;  Mathematics  A;  one  of 
Biology  or  Mathematics  B;  one  of  English  or  another 
Language. 

Average  of  60% 

Professional  Course:  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.) — 4 years — $762 
Requirements  for  Degree: 

(a)  The  Premedical  Course  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  + 4 years  of  Professional  Course.  Entrance 
requirements  above. 

*{b ) 2 years  of  the  General  Science  C urse  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  + 4 years  of  Professional  Course. 

(c)  An  approved  university  degree  which  must  include  or 
be  supplemented  by  one  year  of  Physics,  General 
Chemistry,  Organic  Chemistry,  General  Zoology  or 
Biology,  all  with  appropriate  laboratories  + 4 years 
of  Professional  Course.  Consult  Faculty  of  Medicine 
regarding  approval. 

*{d)  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences  Course  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  + 3 years  of  Professional  Course. 

*See  Section  4 for  admission  requirements. 

Diploma  Course  in  Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy — 3 years 

— $522  (Women’s  fee) 

Chemistry;  two  of  English,  another  language,  Mathematics  A; 

and  an  optional  subject  or  subjects  comprising  two  credits. 

Biology  is  strongly  recommended. 

Average  of  60% 

Candidates  must  be  free  from  physical  disability. 


Faculty  of  Music 


bachelor  of  music  degree  course  (Mus.Bac.) — 4 years — $551 
(In  Second  Year  Music,  a student  chooses  one  of  three  major 
fields:  Composition,  History  and  Literature  of  Music,  Music 
Education.) 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  Course  (Mus.Bac.) 
must  present: 

(A)  Academic  Requirements — at  least  three  subjects  and  at  least 
five  credits.  The  subjects  chosen  must  include  two  of 
English,  another  language  or  Mathematics  A;  and  an 
optional  subject  other  than  Grade  13  Music. 

Average  of  60% 

(B)  Music  Requirements  (Candidates  must  satisfy  either  (i)  or 

(ii» 

(i)  An  entrance  examination,  given  in  Toronto  by  the  Faculty 
of  Music  or 

(ii)  One  of  the  following  complete  sets  of  R.C.M.T.  (or  equi- 
valent) certificates: 

(a)  Grade  vm  Piano  or  Organ,  Grade  n Theory,  and  Grade  n 
Harmony. 
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( b ) Grade  vm  in  any  standard  orchestra  or  band  instrument 
(other  than  piano  or  organ)  or  voice,  at  least  Grade  vi  in  piano 
or  organ,  Grade  n Theory  and  Grade  m Harmony.  (Under 
paragraph  ( b ),  candidates  may  be  admitted  without  Grade  Vi 
Piano  or  Organ  on  condition  that  they  pass  it  before  entering 
Second  Year.) 

(c)  Grade  vi  in  any  standard  orchestra  or  band  instrument 
(other  than  piano  or  organ)  or  voice,  at  least  Grade  vj.  in  piano 
or  organ,  Grade  n Theory  and  Grade  in  Harmony.  Candidates 
seeking  to  qualify  under  this  section  are  subject  to  selection  by 
the  Faculty  of  Music. 

( d ) Grade  vi  (practical  portion  only)  in  piano  or  organ  and 
Grade  m Harmony  with  Grade  13  Music  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Candidates  seeking  to  qualify  under  this 
section  are  subject  to  selection  by  the  Faculty  of  Music. 

( e ) Grade  x (practical  portion  only)  in  any  performance  area 
plus  Grade  n Theory.  If  the  Grade  x certificate  is  not  in  piano 
or  organ,  the  candidate  may  be  admitted  but  on  condition  that 
Grade  vi  in  piano  or  organ  be  obtained  before  the  student  may 
proceed  to  Second  Year. 


BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC  DEGREE  COURSE  IN  PERFORMANCE  (MUS. 

Bac.) — 4 years — $551 

(A)  Academic  Requirements:— -Secondary  School  Graduation 
Diploma  (Ontario  Grade  12)  with  standing  as  follows: 

(i)  Compulsory  subjects — English,  History 

(ii) Any  three  of  the  following— Mathematics  (Parts  1 and  2); 

Science  (Physics  and  Chemistry);  Geography  (Parts  1 and  2); 

French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin;  Russian;  Spanish 

(iii)  One  of:  An  option  not  chosen  from  (ii),  Art,  Music 

Average  of  60% 

(B)  Professional  Requirements— An  entrance  audition  in  per- 
formance is  required  of  all  applicants.  Only  those  showing 
special  talent  and  accomplishment  will  be  admitted  to  the 
course. 


School  of  Nursing  (Limited  Enrolment  in  Basic 

Degree  Course) 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  NURSING  (B.Sc.N.) 

Basic  Degree  Course  in  Nursing — 4 years — $457  (Women’s  fee) 
Degree  Course  for  Graduates  of  Diploma  Schools  of  Nursing 
— 3 years — $502 

English  or  History;  Chemistry;  and  optional  subjects  to  bring 
the  total  number  of  credits  to  seven.  Graduate  nurses  who  left 
high  school  in  1966  or  previously,  require  nine  credits,  although 
Chemistry  is  not  essential. 

Average  of  60% 


Faculty  of  Pharmacy  (Limited  Enrolment) 


bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy  (B.Sc.Phm.) — 4 years — 

$553 

Mathematics  A;  Physics;  Chemistry;  English  or  another  language; 
and  an  optional  subject  for  one  or  more  credits. 

Average  of  60% 


School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 

(Limited  Enrolment) 


bachelor  of  physical  and  health  education  (B.P.H.E.) — 
4 years — $553 

At  least  two  of  English,  another  language  or  Mathematics  A; 
and  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits.  One  Science  is 
strongly  recommended. 

Average  of  60% 
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6 / Division  of  University 

Extension 

General  Arts  Course,  Extension  — Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 

— $95.00  per  subject 

Two  of  English,  another  language,  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least 
two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 

Average  of  60% 

Offered  in  the  Winter  Session,  the  Summer  Day  Session,  and  the 
Summer  Evening  Session. 

General  Science  Course,  Extension 

— Bachelor  of  Science  (B.Sc.) 

— $95.00  per  subject 

Mathematics  A;  three  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics  B, 
Physics;  and  English  or  another  language. 

Average  of  60% 

Offered  in  the  Winter  Session  and  the  Summer  Evening  Session. 

The  Degree  Course  for  Graduates  of  Diploma  Schools  of  Nursing 
(Extension) 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing  (B.Sc.N.) — $95.00  per  subject 
English  or  History;  Chemistry;  and  optional  subjects  to  bring 
the  total  number  of  credits  to  seven.  Candidates  who  qualified 
prior  to  1967  on  the  nine  credit  programme  do  not  require 
Chemistry. 

Average  of  60% 

Offered  in  the  Winter  Session,  the  Summer  Day  Session,  and  the 
Summer  Evening  Session. 

7 / Application  for  the  following 

courses  is  made  to  the 
divisions  concerned 

School  of  Business 

The  School  of  Business  accepts  university  graduates  to  a one- 
year  course  leading  to  a Diploma  in  Business  Administration, 
and  to  a two-year  course  leading  to  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration.  Inquiries  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  School. 


Faculty  of  Dentistry  (Limited  Enrolment) 


doctor  of  dental  surgery  (D.D.S.) — 4 years — $706 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  and  applications  submitted  to  the 
Secretary,  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  124  Edward  Street,  Toronto  2, 
Ontario.  Applications  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  no 
later  than  March  1st. 

1.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  must  have  com- 
pleted successfully  an  acceptable  university  programme  at  a 
level  beyond  Ontario  Grade  13  or  equivalent  including  English 
Composition  and  Literature,  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Zoology  (or 
Biology  if  Zoology  is  not  offered  at  the  university  attended). 
At  least  one  year  at  university  is  required. 

2.  Those  who  wish  to  carry  out  their  preparatory  (i.e.  First  Year 
university)  programme  at  the  University  of  Toronto  should 
enrol  in  the  General  Science  Course.  Admission  requirements 
for  this  course  are  given  on  page  6. 


School  of  Hygiene 

The  School  of  Hygiene  accepts  suitably  qualified  university  gra- 
duates to  one-year  programmes  in  Public  Health,  Microbiology, 
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Public  Health  Nutrition,  Health  Education,  or  a two-year  pro- 
gramme in  Hospital  Administration.  Applications  should  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Hygiene. 


Faculty  of  Law  (Limited  Enrolment) 

bachelor  of  law  (LL.B.) — 3 years — $558 

Admission  Requirements:  B.A.  degree  or  equivalent;  or  2 years’ 
university  work  following  Ontario  Grade  13  or  equivalent. 

Information  should  be  sought  from  and  applications  submitted 
to  the  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Law,  University  of  Toronto. 


School  of  Library  Science 

The  School  of  Library  Science  accepts  university  graduates  with 
satisfactory  standing  from  an  approved  course  for  a one-year 
postgraduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Library 
Science.  The  Master’s  degree  is  obtainable  after  a second  year. 


Faculty  of  Medicine 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ART  AS  APPLIED  TO  MEDICINE  B.Sc. 

(A.A.M.) — 3 years  ($523) 

Address  enquiries  to  the  Director,  Department  of  Art  as  Applied 
to  Medicine,  University  of  Toronto,  256  McCaul  St.,  Toronto  2B. 


Faculty  of  Music 


Artist  and  Licentiate  Diploma  Course — 3 years — $536 
After  a common  First  year  a student  in  the  Second  and  Third 
Years  will  continue  in  either  the  Licentiate  Diploma  Course,  or 
the  Artist  Diploma  Course. 

Artist  Diploma — A practical  course  to  train  performers  for 
professional  careers. 

Licentiate  Diploma — A course  which  combines  practical  training 
with  instruction  in  pedagogy  to  prepare  students  for  careers 
as  private  teachers. 


School  of  Nursing 

Certificate  Course — 1 year — open  to  graduate  nurses — $502 
Public  Health  Nursing — General. 


School  of  Social  Work 


The  School  of  Social  Work  accepts  university  graduates  to  a two- 
year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Social  Work. 
Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School. 


Theology 


Courses  are  offered  by  Emmanuel  College  (United  Church), 
Knox  College  (Presbyterian),  St.  Michael’s  College  (Roman 
Catholic),  Trinity  and  Wycliffe  Colleges  (Anglican). 

Enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  Head  of  the  College  con- 
cerned, c/o  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 
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Division  of  University  Extension 


NON-DEGREE  COURSES 

Information  from  Division  of  University  Extension. 

The  Certificate  Course  In  Business 

This  is  a three-year  course  leading  to  a certificate.  Admission 
requirements  are  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent  with  an  overall 
average  of  60%.  The  course  is  offered  in  the  evenings  during 

the  Winter  Session. 

The  Certificate  Course  in  Public  Administration 

This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  with  considerable 
experience  in  the  public  service  who  wish  to  acquire  a broader 
background  in  the  political  and  social  sciences.  The  six  subjects 
can  be  completed  in  a minimum  of  three  years.  Admission 
requirements  are  those  needed  for  normal  university  entrance. 

The  Certificate  Course  In  Criminology 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  interested  in  or  practising  in 
fields  concerned  with  the  prevention  of  crime  in  our  society.  The 
certificate  would  be  awarded  on  completion  of  six  courses,  of 
which  not  more  than  two  may  be  taken  in  any  academic  year. 
Admission  requirements  are  those  needed  for  normal  university 
entrance. 

Evening  and  Afternoon  Courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts 

These  are  courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Social  Sciences. 
They  are  not  offered  for  credit  and  hence  have  no  admission 
requirements.  Generally  they  are  available  in  the  evenings  of 
the  regular  session  but  a number  of  afternoon  courses  are  offered. 

Business  and  Professional  Courses 

These  are  designed  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  supervisory, 
executive  and  professional  personnel.  In  general,  these  courses 
are  non-credit,  and  in  most  cases  there  are  no  academic  require- 
ments for  enrolment.  Optional  examinations  are  offered  in  some 
subjects. 

Correspondence  Courses 

Correspondence  courses  are  in  vocational  and  professional  sub- 
jects only  and  do  not  carry  university  credit 

Course  for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  in  Pre-School  Education 

In  co-operation  with  the  Nursery  Education  Association  of 
Ontario,  a Course  for  Teachers  in  Pre-School  Education. 

Oral  French  Summer  School,  Saint  Pierre 

This  school  is  held  annually  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  on  the  Island  of  St.  Pierre,  St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon.  Be- 
ginners’ and  Advanced  Courses  are  provided  for  students  wishing 
to  develop  proficiency  in  Oral  French. 

The  Summer  School.©!  the  Theatre 

A five-week  course  in  theatre  arts  and  crafts  is  offered  during 
the  Summer  Session  for  those  interested  in  the  theatre. 


8 / English  Facility  Requirements 

All  applicants  are  required  to  submit  evidence  acceptable  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  of  facility  in  English.  Candidates  whose 
mother  tongue  is  not  English  with  the  exception  of  French- 
speaking  Canadians  may  be  required  to  meet  an  appropriate 
standard  in  a recognized  English  facility  test.  The  following 
evidence  is  acceptable: 
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(a)  The  University  of  Michigan  English  Language  Test.  This 
test  is  available  at  the  University  of  Toronto  for  residents  of  the 
Toronto  area.  Enquiries  about  writing  the  test  in  Toronto  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University 
of  Toronto. 

(b)  The  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English  issued  by  the  Uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  or  Michigan. 

Information  about  writing  the  tests  in  (a)  or  (b)  above  in  over- 
seas centres  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Admissions, 
Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  University  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  of  English 
facility  which  may  be  submitted  for  evaluation  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions. 

9 / Equivalent  Certificates 

The  following  certificates  are  usually  accepted  as  equivalent  to 
Ontario  Grade  13  although  individual  subjects  cannot  always  be 
equated.  Candidates  offering  Senior  Matriculation  programmes 
from  provinces  other  than  Ontario  must  offer  from  their  final 
secondary  school  year  a full  programme  and  satisfy  the  subject 
requirements  specified  for  the  course  of  their  choice  in  Sections 
4,  5 and  6.  Specific  details  on  subjects  and  standards  required  for 
particular  courses  must  be  requested  well  in  advance  of  the 
application  deadline. 

CANADA: 

Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan — Grade  12 
British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick- — Grade  13 
Newfoundland — First  Year  Memorial  University 
Prince  Edward  Island-First  Year  university  course  at  Prince 
of  Wales  College. 

Quebec — Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate;  McGill  Senior 
School  Certificate;  English  Catholic  Senior  High  School  Leaving 
Certificate  (5th  Year  High-Grade  12).  Other  certificates  will 
be  considered. 

ENGLAND,  WEST  INDIES,  EAST  AND  WEST  AFRICA: 

(I)  General  Certificate  of  Education  showing  either 

(a)  Passes  in  five  subjects  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  passed 
at  advanced  level;  or 

( b ) Passes  in  four  subjects  of  which  at  least  three  must  be  passed 
at  advanced  level. 

or 

(ii)  School  and  Higher  School  Certificates,  which  are  equated  to 
the  General  Certificate  of  Education  as  follows,  and  accepted 
on  that  basis: 

Credits  on  the  School  Certificate  are  accepted  as  ordinary  level 
passes  on  the  General  Certificate  of  Education;  subsidiary  passes 
on  the  Higher  School  Certificate  as  ordinary  level  passes  on  the 
General  Certificate  of  Education;  and  principal  or  main  subject 
passes  on  the  Higher  School  Certificate  as  advanced  level  passes 
on  the  General  Certificate  of  Education. 

HONG  KONG: 

(i)  General  Certificate  of  Education  or  School  and  Higher  School 
Certificates  as  stated  above;  or 

(ii)  University  of  Hong  Kong  Matriculation  Certificate,  accepted 
on  the  same  basis  as  General  Certificate  of  Education. 

(iii)  Hong  Kong  English  School  Certificate  from  1965. 

(note:  The  above  certificate  issued  in  1964  or  earlier  is  not 
acceptable.) 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

First  Year  university  standing  (a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours) 
in  required  subjects  from  accredited  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. A United  States  high  school  graduation  diploma  will  not 
normally  admit  a candidate  to  any  course.  Advanced  Placement 
work  will,  however,  be  considered. 
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Candidates  seeking  admission  on  the  basis  of  certificates  which 
are  in  a language  other  than  English  must  submit  photostatic 
copies  of  their  certificates,  rather  than  the  original  copies. 
Notarized  English  translations  of  the  certificates  must  accom- 
pany the  photostatic  copies.  When  the  certificates  do  not  indicate 
the  subjects  studied  and  the  grades  secured  in  the  individual  sub- 
jects in  the  final  year,  candidates  are  required  to  submit  certified 
statements  from  authorized  officials  of  the  institutions  attended, 
or  submit  statutory  declarations  giving  the  required  information. 


10  / Residence  Accommodation 

WOMEN  STUDENTS.  University,  Victoria,  Trinity,  and  St. 
Michael’s  Colleges  each  provide  a women’s  residence  for  their 
students.  Residence  is  also  available  for  women  students  en- 
rolled in  the  Faculty  of  Music,  the  School  of  Nursing,  and  for 
women  graduate  students. 

Information  and  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from: 
university  college — Dean  of  Women , University  College. 
victoria  college — Dean  of  Women , Victoria  College. 
trinity  college — Registrar , Trinity  College. 

st.  Michael’s  college — Dean , St.  Joseph’s  College,  90  Wellesley 
Street  West,  or  Dean , Loretto  College,  70  St.  Mary  Street. 

school  of  nursing — Secretary,  School  of  Nursing. 

royal  conservatory  of  music — Residence  Superintendent , 
99  St.  George  Street. 

graduate  students— women — Residence  Superintendent , 99 
St.  George  Street. 

There  is  no  special  residence  accommodation  for  women 
students  other  than  those  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  the  School  of  Nursing,  the  Faculty  of  Music  and 
graduate  students. 

MEN  STUDENTS.  Devonshire  House,  a University  Men’s  Resi- 
dence, is  open  to  undergraduates  in  all  Divisions  except  Aits  and 
Science.  However,  it  can  accommodate  only  a small  percentage 
of  them,  and  early  application  is  advisable.  Application  forms 
are  available  from  the  Secretary,  Men’s  Residences,  Devonshire 
House,  University  of  Toronto. 

University,  New,  Victoria,  Trinity,  and  St.  Michael’s  Colleges 
each  provide  a men’s  residence.  Accommodation  for  a limited 
number  of  Innis  College  students  is  available.  Information  and 
application  forms  may  be  obtained  from: 

university  college —Dean  of  Men,  University  College 

new  college — Dean  of  Students,  New  College 

innis  college — The  Registrar,  Innis  College 

victoria  college — Senior  Tutor,  Victoria  College 

trinity  college — Registrar,  Trinity  College 

st.  Michael’s  college — Dean  of  Men,  St.  Michael’s  College 

Some  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  in  faculties  other 
than  Arts  and  Science  are  also  admitted  to  St.  Michael’s  (Men’s) 
Residence  and  Trinity  College. 

COST  OF  RESIDENCE.  The  total  cost  of  residence  accommo- 
dation, including  meals,  varies  from  $700  to  $850  for  a session 
(rates  subject  to  change). 

OTHER  ACCOMMODATION . The  University  Housing  Service 
assists  students  in  finding  lodgings  by  providing  lists  of  rooms, 
and  apartments  as  reported  to  it  by  householders.  Write  the 
University  Housing  Service,  c/o  University  of  Toronto  or  tele- 
phone: 928-2542. 

The  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Incorporated,  offers 
certain  housing  accommodations  for  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students.  Since  the  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official 
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connection  with  the  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Incorpo- 
rated, inquiries  about  accommodation  available  through  that 
organization  should  be  addressed  directly  to: 

CAMPUS  CO-OPERATIVE  RESIDENCE,  INCORPORATED, 

395  Huron  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

11  / Cost  of  Attending  the 

University 

Total  first  year  costs  vary  from  $1,700-2,000  for  students 
living  in  residence  or  in  board  and  lodging,  and  from  $900  to 
$1,200  for  students  living  at  home  in  the  Toronto  area.  The  total 
amount  depends  in  part  upon  the  fees  for  the  chosen  course. 
These  figures  include  an  allowance  of  approximately  $400  for 
miscellaneous  expenses  such  as  books,  supplies,  laundry,  clean- 
ing, clothing  and  transportation.  Board  and  lodging  in  a uni- 
versity residence  costs  from  $700  to  $850  but  can  sometimes 
be  obtained  at  a lower  cost  in  a boarding  house  or  co-operative 
residence. 

Fees  Shown  are  for  Men,  Covering  First  8-Month  Session  Only; 
Women’s  Fees  are  Slightly  Less,  All  Fees  are  Subject  to  Change 

12  / Admission  Scholarships  and 

Bursaries 

ONTARIO  STUDENTS 

Admission  scholarships  and  bursaries  are  awarded  by  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Provincial  Government  and  a number  of  private 
organizations  or  bodies.  In  addition,  combined  loan-grant  assist- 
ance is  available,  on  the  basis  of  assessed  need,  to  Ontario  resi- 
dents through  the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program.  Student 
loans  are  also  available.  Details  of  these  various  award  and 
assistance  opportunities  are  contained  in  the  Admission  Awards 
booklet  available  at  secondary  schools,  or  from  the  Office  of 
Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

NON-ONTARIO  STUDENTS 

Students  planning  to  come  to  this  country  for  the  first  time  and 
those  from  provinces  other  than  Ontario  are  not  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  from  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  only 
very  limited  aid  in  the  form  of  a few  admission  scholarships  is 
available  from  the  University  in  the  first  year.  Non-Ontario 
students  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe 
Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  for  particulars  of  these  latter 
scholarships. 

As  competition  is  keen  and  funds  are  limited,  especially  at 
the  admission  level  but  also  in  the  higher  years,  students  living 
outside  the  Province  of  Ontario  must  not  count  on  receiving 
assistance  but  are  advised  rather  to  ensure  that  they  have  suffi- 
cient funds  from  their  own  government  or  from  private  sources 
to  cover  all  probable  expenses. 

Students  from  countries  other  than  Canada  who  are  landed 
immigrants,  and  are  not  in  Canada  on  student  visas,  may  qualify 
for  loan-grant  assistance  under  the  Ontario  Student  Awards 
Program  provided  they  satisfy  residence  requirements.  Further 
information  in  this  regard  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

13  / The  School  of  Graduate 

Studies  and  other 
Postgraduate  Work 

The  degrees  which  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  offers  to  graduate  students  are:  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  Master  of  Philosophy  (Phil.M.),  Master  of 
Arts  (M.A.),  Conjunct  M.A.  and  Diploma  in  Russian  and 
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Eastern  European  Studies,  Master  of  Science  (M.Sc),  Master  of 
Business  Administration  (M.B.A.),  Master  of  Laws  (LL.M.), 
Doctor  Juris  (D.Jur.),  Master  of  Surgery  (M.S.),  Master  of 
Applied  Science  (M.A.Sc.),  Master  of  Architecture  (M.Arch.), 
Master  of  Engineering  (M.Eng.),  Master  of  Science  in  Forestry 
(M.Sc.F.),  Master  of  Science  in  Dentistry  (M.Sc.D.),  Master 
of  Music  (Mus.M.),  Doctor  of  Music  (Mus.Doc.),  Master  of 
Social  Work  (M.S.W.),  Doctor  of  Social  Work  (D.S.W.), 
Master  of  Library  Science  (M.L.S.),  Master  of  Education 
(M.  Ed.),  Doctor  of  Education  (Ed.D.),  Master  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy  (M.Sc.Phm.),  Doctor  of  Clinical  Science  (D.Cl.Sc.), 
Master  of  Science  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  (M.Sc. (PL) ) . 
A diploma  in  Economic  Development  also  is  offered. 

Available  also  are  postgraduate  courses  offered  by  professional 
divisions  leading  to  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of  Library 
Science,  Bachelor  of  Education. 

Postgraduate  diploma  and  specialty  training  courses  are  also 
offered  by  certain  of  the  faculties  and  schools  which  are  listed 
below: 

Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture  (Division  of  Urban  and  Regional  Plan- 
ning), Faculty  of  Dentistry,  Faculty  of  Forestry,  School  of 
Hygiene,  Institute  of  Child  Study,  Faculty  of  Medicine  (Division 
of  Postgraduate  Medical  Education  and  Division  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine),  School  of  Business,  School  of  Social  Work,  and 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

In  the  graduate  summer  session,  the  programmes  available 
include  graduate  courses  for  credit  toward  higher  degrees, 
supervision  for  research  and  independent  study,  and  honour 
undergraduate  courses  for  those  requiring  prerequisite  work  in 
order  to  enter  graduate  programmes. 

Inquiries  about  admission  and  general  regulations  concerning 
graduate  degrees  should  be  directed  to  the  Secretary,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  University  of  Toronto.  Inquiries  about  post- 
graduate diploma  and  other  non-degree  courses  should  be  directed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  College,  School  or  Institute 
concerned. 


14  / Other  Information 

COLLEGES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 
There  are  at  present  eight  undergraduate  Colleges.  University, 
Victoria,  St.  Michael’s,  Trinity,  New  and  Innis  are  situated  on 
the  St.  George  Campus.  Scarborough  College  is  located  in  eastern 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  Erindale  College  is  near  the  western 
boundary  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Every  student  who  is  enrolled 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  must  register  in  one  of  these 
eight  Colleges. 

Undergraduates  enrolled  in  divisions  of  the  University  other 
than  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  may  apply  for  admission 
to  New  College  or  to  Innis  College. 

University  College,  established  in  1853,  is  the  original  Provincial 
Arts  and  Science  College.  Courses  are  offered  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Com- 
merce degrees. 

University  College  offers  many  facilities  to  its  students,  includ- 
ing the  Laidlaw  Library,  with  its  spacious  Reading  and  Reference 
Rooms;  the  Refectory  where  cafeteria  service  is  provided;  and 
the  Women’s  Union,  79  St.  George  St.,  a centre  for  all  under- 
graduate women  of  University  College. 

The  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence  and  Whitney  Hall  offer  living 
accommodation  for  185  men  and  220  women  respectively. 

For  further  information,  write  to  the  Registrar,  University 
College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  or  consult 
the  University  College  Bulletin  which  is  supplied  to  all  Ontario 
High  Schools. 

Victoria  College,  established  in  1836,  is  the  United  Church  Arts 
and  Science  College,  in  federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  is  open  to  students  of  all  religious  denominations.  Courses 
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are  offered  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor 
of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Commerce  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

The  College  is  situated  on  a 15-acre  site  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  Queen’s  Park.  Facilities  include  residence  and  dining 
accommodation  for  both  men  and  women  students,  a library  of 
130,000  volumes,  gymnasium  and  students’  union  and  a new 
academic  building  completed  in  1966. 

For  further  information,  write  to  the  Registrar,  Victoria 
College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5. 

Trinity  College  was  founded  in  1851  as  an  Anglican  University. 
It  entered  federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1904. 

The  courses  offered  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of  Aits,  Bachelor  of 
Science  or  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

With  the  advantages  of  a small  college  on  a large  campus, 
Trinity,  situated  on  Hoskin  Avenue,  offers  many  facilities  to  its 
students,  including  dining  hall  and  residence  accommodation  for 
220  men.  A separate  building  for  classrooms,  staff  offices  and 
student  activities  was  completed  in  1961. 

St.  Hilda’s  College,  a constituent  College  of  the  University  of 
Trinity  College,  on  Devonshire  Place,  provides  residence  and 
dining  accommodation  for  125  women.  For  further  information, 
write  to  the  Registrar,  Trinity  College,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

St.  Michael’s  College  was  established  in  1852  under  the  direction 
of  the  Basilian  Fathers.  In  1906,  St.  Michael’s  entered  the  uni- 
versity federation  as  an  Arts  College  preparing  students  for 
university  degrees. 

St.  Michael’s  in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Toronto 
offers  programmes  in  Arts,  Science  and  Commerce.  Degrees  are 
awarded  by  the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  College  is  situated  on  Queen’s  Park  Crescent  with  a site 
of  13  acres  adjoining  the  Campus  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
There  are  3 teaching  buildings,  a library,  student  residences  for 
men  and  two  women’s  residences,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  and 
Loretto  College.  Other  services  include  a Collegiate  Church  and 
Chapel,  a dining-hall  and  student  cafeteria. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  Registrar,  St.  Michael’s 
College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

New  College,  located  in  a modem  building  on  the  St.  George 
Campus,  provides  academic,  dining  and  social  facilities  and 
furnishes  residential  accommodation,  as  do  University,  Victoria, 
Trinity,  and  St.  Michael’s  Colleges.  For  further  information  write 
to  the  Registrar,  New  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5, 
Ontario. 

Innis  College,  at  present  in  temporary  quarters  on  the  St.  George 
Campus,  provides  academic  and  social  facilities  for  both  men 
and  women  students.  In  addition,  the  College  maintains  a writing 
laboratory  to  assist  students  in  developing  the  skills  required  for 
any  assignments  involving  writing.  For  further  information  write 
to  the  Registrar,  Innis  College,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5, 
Ontario. 

Scarborough  College  opened  on  its  new  campus  at  West  Hill 
south  of  interchange  61  of  the  Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway,  in 
the  Borough  of  Scarborough  in  January  1966.  The  college  offers 
the  General  Arts  Course  and  the  General  Science  Course  leading 
to  the  B.A.  and  the  B.Sc.  degrees  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
The  subjects  are  drawn  from  the  General  Arts  Course  and  the 
General  Science  Course  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the 
University.  Since  the  College  is  a constituent  college  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  any  student  in  the  General  Course  who 
obtains  Grade  B standing  or  better  in  his  First  Year  may  transfer 
from  the  Scarborough  campus  to  the  Second  Year  of  certain 
Honour  courses  on  the  St.  George  Campus.  Extension  Courses 
for  credit,  leading  to  a B.A.  degree,  are  also  available.  For  further 
information  please  write  to  the  Registrar,  Scarborough  College, 
1265  Military  Trail,  West  Hill,  Ont. 
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Erindale  College.  In  September  1967  Erindale  College  will  admit 
students  to  the  first  year  of  the  General  Arts  Course,  to  the 
first  year  of  the  General  Science  Course,  and  to  the  General 
Arts  Course,  Extension.  This  campus  is  located  in  Toronto 
Township  on  Mississauga  Road  (Streetsville  Road),  less  than  a 
mile  north  of  Highway  5. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  Erindale  College  as  regular  daytime 
students  should  send  their  applications  to  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sions of  the  University  of  Toronto,  on  the  regular  application 
form  and  indicate  Erindale  College  as  their  first  choice.  An 
information  bulletin  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Registrar 
of  Erindale  College,  University  of  Toronto. 

Students  desiring  to  proceed  to  a degree  by  taking  the  evening 
courses  of  the  General  Arts  Course,  Extension  should  apply  to 
the  Director  of  University  Extension,  University  of  Toronto, 
84  Queen’s  Park,  for  information  and  application  forms. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  NOT  ELSEWHERE 
MENTIONED  IN  THIS  CIRCULAR  ARE: 

The  College  of  Education,  the  Institute  of  Child  Study,  the 
Connaught  Medical  Research  Laboratories,  the  Banting  and 
Best  Institute,  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory,  and  a number  of 
inter-disciplinary  institutes  and  centres:  Institute  of  Bio-Medical 
Electronics,  Institute  of  Computer  Science,  Centre  of  Crimino- 
logy, Centre  for  Culture  and  Technology,  Centre  for  the  Study 
of  the  Drama,  Institute  of  Earth  Science,  Great  Lakes  Institute, 
Centre  for  Linguistic  Studies,  Centre  of  Mediaeval  Studies, 
Institute  for  the  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Social  and  Economic 
Policy,  Centre  for  Russian  and  East  European  Studies,  Centre 
for  Urban  and  Community  Studies,  Centre  for  Industrial  Rela- 
tions. The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Toronto  and  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  are  also  within  the  framework  of  the 
University.  The  University  is  well  equipped  for  advanced  study 
and  research  in  all  divisions. 

MASSEY  COLLEGE 

Massey  College,  a residential  College  for  male  graduate  students, 
has  places  for  approximately  70  students  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  as  residents,  and  for  another  25  as  non-resi- 
dents. The  appointments,  which  are  made  by  a Selection  Com- 
mittee, are  divided  as  evenly  as  possible  between  men  working 
in  the  Humanities  and  in  the  Sciences  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

The  College  provides  living  accommodation,  dining  and  com- 
mon room  facilities,  and  a library  stocked  and  designed  for 
research  studies.  For  further  information  write  to  the  Master  of 
Massey  College,  c/o  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  total  number  of  volumes  on  the  campus  numbers  over  two 
million.  These  include  the  holdings  of  the  central  University 
Library,  of  more  than  forty  libraries  in  colleges  and  faculties  and 
departments  of  the  University,  and  of  the  libraries  of  the  fed- 
erated universities  and  colleges. 

There  are  numerous  special  service  areas  of  the  Central 
Library  including  two  periodical  rooms,  a rare  book  room,  gen- 
eral reading  rooms  and  typing  rooms,  as  well  as  reference  and 
circulation  departments.  For  further  information,  ask  at  the 
Central  Library  for  the  Student’s  Guide  to  the  University  Library. 

COUNSELLING  SERVICES  FOR  STUDENTS 
Members  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions and  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  the  Registrars  of  the 
Colleges,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Faculties,  Schools  and  Institutes, 
and  many  other  members  of  the  staffs  of  the  University  and  its 
Colleges  are  glad  to  assist  students  in  planning  their  academic 
programmes,  and  to  give  them  general  help  and  advice. 

In  addition  there  is  a Student  Health  Service  (described 
below) , a Placement  Service,  a Housing  Service,  an  International 
Centre  and  an  Advisory  Bureau. 
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STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  University  Health  Service  offers  a partial  but  reasonably 
comprehensive  medical  service  for  students,  including  a required 
medical  examination  and  chest  X-ray  for  all  new  students.  In 
addition,  an  out-patient  clinic  type  of  service  is  available  to 
students  throughout  the  academic  year  for  treatment  and  advice, 
and  an  infirmary  service  (October  1st  to  May  15th)  for  treatment 
of  minor  illnesses.  Psychiatric  consultation  and  counselling  are 
available  as  is  also  extensive  treatment  and  care  for  athletic 
injuries. 

STUDENT  FACILITIES 

Exceptional  facilities  for  recreation,  dining,  reading,  debate, 
music,  art  and  theatre  are  provided  in  Hart  House,  which  is  the 
cultural,  recreational  and  athletic  centre  for  men.  The  athletic 
wing  of  Hart  House  has  five  gymnasia,  indoor  track,  a swimming 
pool  and  rifle  range.  Outdoor  athletic  facilities  include  Varsity 
Arena,  Varsity  Stadium  field  and  quarter-mile  track,  and  four 
regulation  playing  fields  on  the  campus.  The  Benson  Building 
houses  all  the  physical  education  and  athletic  activities  of  the 
women  of  the  University.  It  includes  the  Margaret  Eaton 
Memorial  Library,  lecture  and  seminar  rooms  and  common 
rooms.  In  addition  it  contains  a swimming  pool,  five  gymnasia, 
indoor  archery  range,  golf  practice  range  and  an  individual 
exercise  room. 

The  International  Student  Centre  has  a new  location  in  historic 
Baldwin  House  at  33  St.  George  St.  It  was  established  to  provide 
services  for  overseas  students  and  to  stimulate  interaction  among 
Canadian  and  overseas  students. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

Every  College,  Faculty  and  School  has  its  own  student  organiza- 
tion, and  all  elect  members  to  the  campus-wide  Students’ 
Administrative  Council,  or  SAC.  Student  government  is  engaged 
both  in  providing  social  and  cultural  services  and  in  encouraging 
students  to  become  engaged  in  the  academic  needs  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  challenges  of  the  world  student  movement. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

University  College,  the  oldest  building  on  the  Campus,  was 
opened  in  1859  and  for  nearly  30  years  housed  both  the  teaching 
and  administrative  divisions  of  the  University.  Today  there  are 
some  100  buildings  on  the  Campus,  and  an  extensive  construction 
programme  is  under  way  to  provide  new  buildings  which  will  be 
needed  as  enrolment  increases.  The  1966-67  full  time  winter 
enrolment  was  19,000. 

APRIL,  1967 
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Calendar  1968-1969 


FALL  TERM,  1968 
July  1 Monday 

Dominion  Day.  Buildings  closed. 

August  5 

Monday 

Civic  Holiday.  Buildings  closed. 

August  12 

Monday 

Students  of  the  III  Year,  Course  1,  report  at  Survey  Camp. 

August  19 

Monday 

Students  of  the  IV  Year,  Course  1 , Option  B, 

September  2 

Monday 

report  at  Survey  Camp. 
Labour  Day.  Buildings  closed. 

September  3 

Tuesday 

Fall  Examinations  commence. 

September  4 

Wednesday 

Students  of  the  III  Year,  Course  9,  report  at  Survey  Camp. 
Students  in  II  Year,  Course  6,  report  for  Analytical 

September  12 

Thursday 

Chemistry  Lab. 

Registration  in  person  of  the  I Year  from  9:30  a.m.  to 

1 

September  13 

Friday 

12  noon  and  from  2:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  in  the  Galbraith 
Building. 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

Registration  in  person  of  the  II  Year  from  9:30  a.m.  to 

V 

5 

September  14 

Saturday 

12  noon  and  of  the  III  Year  from  2:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p.m. 
in  the  Galbraith  Building. 

Dean’s  address  to  the  I Year  at  9:00  a.m.  in  Convocation 
Hall. 

Preliminary  instruction  to  the  I Year. 

Registration  in  person  of  the  IV  Year  from  9:30  a.m.  to 

September  16 

Monday 

12  noon  in  the  Galbraith  Building. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  commence  at  9 : 00  a.m. 

; October  1 

Tuesday 

Opening  address  by  the  President  to  the  students  of  all 
Faculties  at  2:00  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  classes  withdrawn  from  1 :45  p.m.  to  3: 10  p.m. 
Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

Ictober  1 1 

Friday 

Meeting  of  Senate. 

Ictober  14 

Monday 

Thanksgiving  Day.  Buildings  closed. 
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November  l 

Friday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

November  8 

Friday 

Meeting  of  Senate. 

November  1 1 

Monday 

Remembrance  Day. 

November  22 

Friday 

Fall  Convocation. 

December  4 

Wednesday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

December  12 

Thursday 

IV  Year  Employment  Interviews. 

December  13 

Friday 

IV  Year  Employment  Interviews. 
Meeting  of  Senate, 

December  14 

Saturday 

IV  Year  Employment  Interviews. 

December  18 

Wednesday 

First  Year  Term  Examinations  commence. 

December  20 

Friday 

Term  ends  at  5 p.m. 

December  25 

Wednesday 

Christmas  Day.  Buildings  closed. 

SPRING  TERM,  1969 

- liiil 

January  1 

Wednesday 

;i 

New  Year’s  Day.  Buildings  closed. 

January  6 

Monday 

Spring  term  begins.  Mid-session  Examinations  commenc 

January  10 

Friday 

Meeting  of  Senate. 

January  13 

Monday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

January  15 

Wednesday 

Last  day  for  receiving  the  second  term  instalment  of  fees 

February  4 

Tuesday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

February  14 

Friday 

Meeting  of  Senate. 

February  17 
to 

February  21 

Monday 

- ^ ' f 

Friday 

Study  week.  Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  withdrawn. 

March  5 

Wednesday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

March  14 

Friday 

Meeting  of  Senate. 

April  3 

Thursday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

April  4 

Friday 

Good  Friday.  Buildings  closed. 

April  1 1 

Friday 

Term  ends  at  5 p.m. 
Meeting  of  Senate. 

April  21 

Monday 

Annual  Examinations  commence. 

May  1 

Thursday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council. 

May  9 

Friday 

Meeting  of  Senate. 

May  19 

Monday 

Victoria  Day.  Buildings  closed. 

May  30 

Friday 

Opening  of  Convocation. 

The  Faculty  of 


Applied  Science 
and  Engineering 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Dean:  J.  M.  Ham,  b.a.sc.,  s.m.,  sc.d.(m.i.t.) 

Associate  Dean:  W.  F.  Graydon,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d.(minn.) 
Assistant  Dean  and  Secretary:  J.  A.  Gow,  b.a.sc. 
Assistant  Secretary:  W.  J.  Dowkes,  b.a.sc. 


The  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  in  the  University  of  Toronto  offers  the 
7/idest  range  of  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  studies  in  engineering  in  Canada. 
The  four  year  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  (B.A.Sc.)  undergraduate  program  is  offered 
n Civil,  Chemical,  Electrical,  Geological,  Industrial  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  in 
Vletallurgy  and  Materials  Science  and  in  Engineering  Science.  The  Engineering  Science 
urogram  offers  specific  options  in  Aerospace,  Chemical,  Computer  Science,  Electrical, 

1 Geophysics,  Materials  Science,  Nuclear  and  Thermal  Power  and  Physics. 

The  Faculty  offers  a Diploma  in  Operations  Research,  and,  through  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  postgraduate  programs  for  the  Master  of  Applied  Science  (M.A.Sc.), 
he  Master  of  Engineering  (M.Eng.)  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.).  Through 
he  immense  diversity  of  the  resources  of  the  University  it  is  possible  to  do  research  in 
no-engineering  (engineering  and  medicine),  in  environmental  engineering  (urban 
planning  and  the  control  of  pollution  in  air,  water  and  land),  in  the  history  of 
echnology,  etc.  This  remarkable  pattern  of  bridges  linking  the  arts,  sciences  and  pro- 
essions  in  studies  of  man,  his  ideas  and  works  adds  a distinctive  vitality  and  range  to 
engineering  at  Toronto. 

There  are  some  2100  undergraduate  students  and  600  postgraduate  students.  Un- 
lergraduates  are  taught  not  only  by  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  but  also  by  staff  of  Uni- 
versity departments  of  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mathematics,  Physics,  English,  History, 
Philosophy  and  Political  Economy.  On  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  alone  there  are  some 
160  professors. 

From  its  historic  beginnings  in  the  School  of  Practical  Science  (S.P.S. ) in  the  eighteen 
seventies,  the  Faculty  has  grown  since  1906  as  an  integral  and  senior  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity. For  students  an  important  historical  fact  is  that  the  Engineering  Society,  the 
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student  society  of  the  Faculty,  with  its  “Cannon”  and  “LGMB”  band,  is  the  oldest  i I 
engineering  organization  of  any  formal  kind  in  Canada. 

The  Faculty  is  located  on  the  main  campus  in  a rectangle  bounded  on  the  south  b> 
College  Street,  the  west  by  St.  George  Street,  the  north  by  Convocation  Hall  and  or 
the  east  by  Taddle  Creek  Road  where,  in  the  days  of  Canadian  Confederation  there 
was  indeed  a creek  so  named. 

The  administrative  offices  are  located  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Galbraitl 
Building  at  35  St.  George  Street.  Students  and  visitors  are  invited  to  seek  assistance  here 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  IN  ATTENDANCE  - Session  1967-68 
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Full  details  of  the  University  of  Toronto  undergraduate  admissions  are  contained  in 
he  undergraduate  Admission  Circular  1968-69  obtainable  on  request  from  the  Office 
)f  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  and  available  in  all  Ontario  secondary 
chools.  Inquiries  about  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
Should  be  directed  to  the  above-mentioned  office. 

The  right,  is  reserved  to  limit  the  number  of  students  admitted  to  any  course  in  the 
Faculty. 

l.  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

ONTARIO  GRADE  13  REQUIREMENTS: 

Standing  in  the  following  subjects,  with  an  overall  average  of  70%  for  Engineering 
Science,  and  64%  for  all  other  courses: 

Mathematics  (A  and  B);  Physics;  Chemistry;  and  an  additional  subject  or  subjects 
:omprising  2 credits  selected  from  the  Grade  13  subjects  approved  for  purposes  of 
admission  to  the  University. 

Vote:  If  a seven-credit  programme  is  presented,  at  least  five  of  the  seven  credits  must 
lave  been  obtained  in  1967  or  1968;  otherwise  the  candidate  must  present  nine  credits 
which  must  include  the  subjects  specified  above. 

ONTARIO  GRADE  12  PRESCRIPTION: 

Ontario  Grade  13  candidates  must  also  have  Grade  12  standing  in  at  least  six  subjects 
(excluding  Physical  Education).  The  subjects  chosen  must  include  at  least  five  of  the 
following  subjects  and  at  least  one  subject  from  each  of  the  four  groups: 

(a)  English 

( b ) French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin;  Russian;  Spanish 

(c)  Geography  (Parts  1 and  2) ; History  (Parts  1 and  2) 

(d)  Mathematics  (Parts  1 and  2) ; Science  (Physics  and  Chemistry) 

Vote : For  admission  to  the  1968-69  Session,  applications  will  be  considered  from 
candidates  who  find  it  impossible  to  meet  the  requirements  of  group  (d)  because  of  the 
program  taken  in  Grade  11  in  1965-66. 
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2.  APTITUDE  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 


Ontario  students  will  present  the  results  of  all  standardized  tests  offered  in  the  secondary 


schools.  Other  students  may  improve  their  competitive  position  by  taking  the  aptitude 


test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
08540,  U.S.A. 


3.  EQUIVALENT  CERTIFICATES 

The  following  certificates  are  usually  accepted  as  equivalent  to  Ontario  Grade  13  al- 
though individual  subjects  cannot  always  be  equated.  Candidates  offering  Senior 


Matriculation  programmes  from  provinces  other  than  Ontario  must  offer  at  least  five 
subjects  and  satisfy  the  subject  requirements  specified  for  the  course  of  their  choice 
Specific  details  on  subjects  and  standards  required  for  the  course  must  be  requested  well 
in  advance  of  the  application  deadline. 


Canada: 


Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan  - Grade  12. 

British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick  - Grade  13. 

Newfoundland  - First  Year  Memorial  University. 

Prince  Edward  Island  - First  Year  University  at  Prince  of  Wales  College. 

Quebec  - Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate;  McGill  Senior  School  Certificate 
English  Catholic  Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate  (5th  Year  High  - Grade  12) 
Other  certificates  will  be  considered. 


ENGLAND,  WEST  INDIES,  EAST  AND  WEST  AFRICA 


( a ) General  Certificate  of  Education  showing  either 

(i)  Passes  in  five  subjects  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  passed  at  advanced  level;  o 

(ii)  Passes  in  four  subjects  of  which  at  least  three  must  be  passed  at  advanced  level 
In  either  case,  passes  are  required  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  an  acceptable  mathe 

matical  subject.  At  least  two  of  these  must  be  at  advanced  level. 

or  ( b ) School  and  Higher  School  Certificates,  which  are  equated  to  the  Genera 

Certificate  of  Education  as  follows,  and  accepted  on  that  basis : 

Credits  on  the  School  Certificate  are  accepted  as  ordinary  level  passes  on  the  Genera 
Certificate  of  Education;  subsidiary  passes  on  the  Higher  School  Certificate  as  ordinar 
level  passes  on  the  General  Certificate  of  Education;  and  principal  or  main  subject  passe) 
on  the  Higher  School  Certificate  as  advanced  level  passes  on  the  General  Certificate  c 
Education. 


HONGKONG: 


(a)  General  Certificate  of  Education  or  School  and  Higher  School  Certificates  as  state 
above;  or 
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' b ) University  of  Hong  Kong  Matriculation  Certificate,  accepted  on  the  same  basis  as 
General  Certificate  of  Education. 

(c)  Hong  Kong  English  School  Certificate  (from  1965  onward)  in  conjunction  with 
N (a)  or  ( b ). 

Vote:  Hong  Kong  English  School  Certificates  issued  prior  to  1965  are  not  acceptable 
for  admission  purposes. 


13 
Stfii 
(hi 


JNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 


First  Year  University  credits  (a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours)  in  the  required  subjects 
:rom  accredited  institutions  of  higher  learning.  A United  States  High  School  Gradua- 
ion  Diploma  will  not  normally  admit  a candidate  to  any  course.  Advanced  Placement 
vork  will,  however,  be  considered. 


4.  ENGLISH  FACILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

All  applicants  are  required  to  submit  evidence  of  facility  in  English.  Candidates  whose 
mother  tongue  is  not  English  may  be  required  to  meet  an  appropriate  standard  in  a 
recognized  English  facility  test.  The  following  evidence  is  acceptable: 

(a)  The  University  of  Michigan  English  Language  Test.  This  test  is  available  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  residents  of  the  Toronto  area.  Enquiries  about  writing  the 
test  in  Toronto  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University 
3f  Toronto. 

( b ) The  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English  issued  by  the  Universities  of  Cam- 
bridge or  Michigan. 

Information  about  writing  the  tests  in  (a)  or  ( b ) above  in  overseas  centres  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 
vel;fl : The  University  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  of  English  facility  which  may 
Uevd-  be  submitted  for  evaluation  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

safe  i 


5.  MATURE  STUDENTS 

ienen  | 

Candidates  25  years  of  age  or  older  who  have  lived  in  Ontario  for  a minimum  period 
;eMir  jpf  one  year  may  request  special  consideration  if  they  have  not  completed  the  regular 
•jjjjj!  [admission  requirements  in  full.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
p [Science  and  Engineering  all  such  candidates  must  have  Grade  1 3 or  equivalent  prepara- 
catet  hon  in  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry.  Interested  candidates  should  consult  the 
Office  of  Admissions  for  further  information. 


6.  APPLICATION  PROCEDURES 

sstl  | All  Candidates  must  submit  an  application  form  and  supporting  documents  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5. 
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Supporting  documents  include  all  final  secondary  school  certificates  held.  These 
certificates  must  indicate  the  subjects  studied  and  grades  obtained.  If  a certificate  is 
not  available  at  the  time  of  application,  candidates  must  indicate  the  exact  name  of  the 
certificate  to  be  presented  for  admission,  and  the  subjects  included  therein,  as  well  as  the 
approximate  date  available.  A notarized  English  translation  must  accompany  certificates 
which  are  in  a language  other  than  English  or  French. 

In  addition  a student  who  has  previously  attended  a University  must  submit  the 
following: 

(a)  Official  transcripts  issued  by  the  University  or  College  previously  attended, 
giving  in  detail  the  courses  completed,  with  the  standing  and  grades  in  each.  Transcripts 
or  a supporting  letter  from  the  Registrar  of  the  University  or  College  must  indicate 
that  the  candidate  has  been  granted  honourable  dismissal  and  is  eligible  for  re-admis- 
sion to  the  institution  concerned  in  the  session  for  which  he  seeks  admission  to  the 
University  of  Toronto; 

( b ) Official  statements  or  calendars  giving  full  information  on  the  content  of  the  jl 
University  courses  covered  by  the  transcripts  submitted. 

For  application  forms  and  further  information  about  admission  requirements,  consult 
the  Office  of  Admissions,  stating  in  the  first  letter  what  credentials  will  be  offered  with  a 
listing  of  subjects  and  grades  obtained.  j 

The  closing  date  for  the  receipt  of  applications  is  June  1.  Only  in  circumstances  which 
the  Committee  on  Admissions  deems  exceptional  will  a late  application  be  considered. 

7.  EARLY  ADMISSION 
(Ontario  Grade  13  students  only) 

Ontario  Grade  1 3 students  with  good  school  records  may  be  offered  admission  as  early 
as  May  15.  j 

Students  wishing  to  be  considered  for  Early  Admission  should  ensure  that  their  ap- 
plications are  forwarded  by  their  schools  not  later  than  March  1 . 

8.  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PREVIOUSLY  FAILED  IN 
UNIVERSITY  WORK 

Candidates  with  a previous  failure  in  university  work  may  be  considered  individually 
on  their  merits;  candidates  with  two  previous  failures  are  normally  refused  admission. 

! 

9.  PROCEDURE  FOR  REGISTRATION 

Detailed  instructions  concerning  registration  will  be  mailed  to  returning  and  newly 
admitted  students  before  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year. 

I 

10.  HEALTH  REQUIREMENTS 
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Every  person  admitted  to  the  University  as  an  undergraduate  must,  at  the  time  of  hie  toons!^ 
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or  her  first  medical  examination  by  the  University  Health  Service,  present  satisfactory 
evidence  of  successful  vaccination  within  three  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  examina- 
tion, or  must  be  vaccinated  by  the  examining  physician. 


COLLEGES 

With  the  establishement  of  New  College  and  Innis  College,  which  are  open  to  students 
of  all  faculties,  it  is  now  possible  for  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  to  become  members  of  a college.  Membership  in  a college  is  not  obligatory, 
and  application  for  membership  is  at  the  option  of  the  student. 

Students  entering  the  First  Year  who  are  interested  in  becoming  members  of  either 
college  should  indicate  their  choice  in  the  space  provided  on  the  University’s  admission 
application  form.  A college  fee  of  $15  is  required  upon  acceptance. 

The  facilities  of  Innis  College  and  New  College  are  described  below. 


INNIS  COLLEGE 

Innis  College  was  constituted  on  July  1,  1964,  and  admitted  its  first  students  in  the 
following  September.  It  is  a multi-faculty  college  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
includes  Undergraduate  students  in  all  Faculties  and  Schools  of  the  University. 

A special  feature  is  the  Writing  Laboratory.  This  service  offers  assistance  to  Innis 
College  students  in  the  skills  and  methods  of  writing  essays  and  other  academic  reports. 
A staff  of  experienced  teachers  is  available  to  give  individual  instruction. 

NEW  COLLEGE 

New  College  is  a multi-faculty  co-educational  college;  in  addition  to  students  from  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  those  from  other  Faculties  and  Schools  are  eligible  for 
membership.  This  gives  students  from  all  divisions  of  the  University  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  activities  of  a college  and  to  associate  with  students  in  other  fields  of 
study.  Tutorial  classes  are  provided  for  First  Year  students  in  some  subjects. 

The  new  building,  centrally  located  on  the  west  campus,  provides  academic,  social  and 
dining  facilities  for  all  members  of  the  College  and  in  addition  accommodates  nearly 
300  male  students  in  residence. 

Students  applying  for  membership  in  the  College  who  wish  accommodation  in  the 
Residence  must  apply  on  the  prescribed  form  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of 
Students,  New  College. 

RESIDENCE  ACCOMMODATION 

DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE 

Devonshire  House,  the  University  Residence  for  Men,  accepts  students  from  all 
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Faculties.  The  facilities  of  the  residence  include  a library,  music  listening  room,  music 
practice  room,  common  rooms,  kitchenettes,  laundry  room,  television  and  games  rooms. 

It  does  not  have  a dining  hall.  Members  may  take  their  meals  at  Hart  House,  Howard 
Ferguson  Hall,  or  New  College,  all  located  nearby. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Devonshire 
House,  University  of  Toronto.  Applciation  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible. 

NEW  COLLEGE 

The  residence  facilities  of  New  College,  and  the  procedure  for  application,  are  described 
in  the  entry  under  Colleges,  above. 

Each  of  the  four  Arts  Colleges  also  maintains  a Men’s  Residence,  into  which  some 
engineering  students  may  be  accepted.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
University  College  - Dean  of  Men 
Victoria  College  - Senior  Tutor 
Trinity  College  - Registrar,  Trinity  College 
St.  Michael’s  College  - Dean  of  Men 

| 

HOUSING  SERVICE 

1 

For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not  able  to  find  accommodation  in  the 
University  and  College  residences,  the  University  Housing  Service  maintains  a listing 
of  rooming  houses,  flats,  apartments  and  homes.  Information  may  be  obtained  by 
telephoning  928-2542. 

Off-campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not  subject  to  University  regulation.  However 
every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the  information  on  the  accommodation  as  complete  as 
possible  and  students  are  encouraged  to  assist  in  this  effort  by  reporting  on  the  quality 
of  the  accommodation  that  they  have  occupied. 

campus  co-operative  residence  incorporated  offers  residence  and  apartment  ac- 
commodation for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Total  occupancy  is  300  in 
residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  50  in  apartments.  Meals  are  provided,  and  non- 
residents are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-op  Dining  Rooms.  Since  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  no  official  conection  with  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  inquiries  should 
be  addressed  direct  to 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated 
395  Huron  Street 
Toronto  5,  Ontario 
Tel.:  921-3168 

rochdale  college  will  open  in  September,  1968,  to  offer  student  accommodation  of 
varying  forms.  Single  and  double  rooms,  suites,  and  apartments  will  be  offered  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  Total  accommodation  will  be  about  850  students,  both  male  and  female. 

A large  cafeteria  is  contained  within  the  building.  Students  may  take  advantage  of  the 
educational  program  of  Rochdale  College  on  either  a full  or  part-time  basis  if  they  so 
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desire.  Rochdale  College  will  be  operated  on  the  co-operative  system.  Since  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Rochdale  College,  all  inquiries  should 
be  addressed  direct  to 
Rochdale  College 
Reservations  Office 
395  Huron  Street 
Toronto  5,  Ontario 
Tel:  921-3168 
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FEES 

1.  Undergraduate  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  must 
pay  annual  fees  according  to  the  schedule  listed  below.  The  total  fee  in  each  case  is 
made  up  of  the  academic  fee  and  incidental  fees;  all  incidental  fees  are  payable  in  the 
first  term. 

Students  will  receive  by  mail  in  August  a fees  form  and  instructions  for  the  payment 
of  fees.  In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration  at  the  opening  of  the  session  it  is  recom- 
mended that  at  least  the  first  term  instalment  of  fees  be  forwarded  by  mail  as  early  as 
possible  in  September. 

Fees  may  be  paid  by  certified  cheque,  money  order  or  personal  cheque  payable  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  at  par,  and  mailed  to  the  Chief  Accountant,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto  5. 

2.  Payment  of  at  least  the  First  Term  instalment  must  be  made  on  or  before  the 
opening  day  of  the  session.  An  admit-to-lectures  card  cannot  be  issued  until  the  student 
has  complied  with  this  requirement. 

3.  The  Second  Term  instalment  of  fees,  if  not  already  paid,  is  due  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  second  term  and  must  be  paid  not  later  than  January  15.  After  this  date  an  ad- 
ditional fee  of  $3  per  month  or  portion  thereof  (not  exceeding  $10),  will  be  imposed 
until  the  whole  amount  is  paid.  All  fees  for  the  session  must  have  been  paid  in  full 
before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  annual  examinations. 

4.  Adjustment  of  fees  for  students  who  withdraw  is  made  up  to  the  twenty-fourth 
week  of  the  session. 

5.  Fees,  residence  dues  and  other  charges  set  forth  in  this  calendar  are  subject  to 
change  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  FEES 
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Vomen 

-IV $650  $35  $685  $360  $328 

:i  The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following  fees : 

Tuition;  Library  and  Laboratory  Supply;  one  Annual  Examination;  Laboratory  Fee; 
md  Degree. 

These  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following  fees: 

<or  men -Hart  House;  Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service; 
Engineering  Society;  Faculty  Athletic  Association. 

7or  women  - Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  Engineering 
~~~  lociety. 

.ATE  REGISTRATION  FEE 

mustl: 

^.ny  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for  normal  registration  in  his  or  her 
alk  >wn  faculty  or  school  is  required  to  pay  a late  registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each 
lay  of  delay  to  a maximum  of  $20. 

mm 

)THER  UNIVERSITY  FEES 

Each  student  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Chief  Accountant  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 

>r  as  otherwise  specified,  such  of  the  following  fees  as  may  be  required  of  him. 

to  the  j 

EQUIVALENT  CERTIFICATE  FEE 

•e  the  feach  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  First  Year  upon  a certificate  or  certificates 
dent  ;ranted  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  covering  all  or  any  part  of  the  admission 
equirements,  must  pay  a fee  of  $5. 

ml 

a(j.  DVANCED  STANDING  FEE 

Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing  from  another  university  or 
' ollege,  must  pay  a fee  of  $10. 

. j * 

J PECIAL  STUDENTS  FEES 

ect  to  The  fee  is  $95  per  subject,  payable  to  the  Chief  Accountant. 


iUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS’  EXPENSES 
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The  following  approximate  statement  of  expenses  will  give  the  student  a general 
dea  of  the  cost  of  obtaining  an  education  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
neering in  the  University  of  Toronto,  exclusive  of  personal  expenses: 


1.  Fees,  see  schedule  page  16. 

2.  Board  and  Lodging,  per  week $25  up 

3.  Books  and  instruments,  per  year about  $135 
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UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 


The  Faculty  offers  the  following  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applii 
Science: 

Civil  Engineering  (Course  1) 

Mechanical  Engineering  (Course  3) 

Industrial  Engineering  (Course  4) 

Engineering  Science  (Course  5) 

Chemical  Engineering  (Course  6) 

Electrical  Engineering  (Course  7) 

Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science  (Course  8) 

Geological  Engineering  (Course  9) 

Aerospace  Engineering  (offered  as  an  option  in  Engineering  Science.  See  page  56.) 
The  curricula  of  the  various  courses  are  set  out  in  detail  in  Section  VI.  The  cours 
extend  over  four  academic  sessions.  Full  time  attendance  during  the  academic  sessic 
is  required;  the  Faculty  does  not  offer  part-time  or  evening  courses  leading  to  the  degre 
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GRADUATE  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 


Facilities  are  available  in  the  Departments  of  the  Faculty  for  postgraduate  study  ai 
research  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Engineering  (M.Eng.),  Master  of  Applie 
Science  (M.A.Sc.),  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.).  For  further  information  si 
the  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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DIPLOMA  COURSE  IN  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH 


A one-year  diploma  course  in  Operations  Research  is  offered  for  those  who  ha 
obtained  a bachelor’s  degree  in  engineering,  science,  or  mathematics.  The  diplon 
course  is  designed  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  who  are  presently  employ* 
in  industry  and  who  aspire  to  develop  special  skills  in  the  design,  analysis,  and  contr 
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of  complex  organizational  systems.  The  course  may  not  be  offered  in  a particular  session 
if  conditions  prevailing  render  it  impracticable  to  do  so. 
i:  Inquiries  regarding  the  Diploma  Course  in  Operations  Research  should  be  directed 

to  the  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  of  recognized  universities  who  wish  to  take 
one  or  more  undergraduate  subjects  may  be  registered  as  special  students  in  the  Faculty 
_ of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  teaching  depart- 
ment concerned.  Application  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

INTERIM  HIGH  SCHOOL  ASSISTANT’S  CERTIFICATE  TYPE  A 

Graduates  of  engineering  courses  may  be  admitted  to  Type  A certificate  courses  at  the 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  if  they  submit  official  transcripts  which 
ndicate  that  they  have  sufficient  academic  credits. 

Graduates  of  engineering  courses  who  lack  sufficient  academic  credits  for  admission 
o Type  A courses  at  the  College  of  Education  may  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
Type  B course  and  later  for  endorsement  of  the  Type  B certificate. 

Inquiries  regarding  admission  to  the  Type  B course  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Registrar,  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto.  Inquiries  regarding  en- 
forcement of  Type  B certificates  or  admission  to  Type  A certificate  courses  should  be 
ddressed  to  the  Director,  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  the  College  of  Education, 
Jniversity  of  Toronto. 

raj 

SSOCIATIONS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS 
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rraduation  from  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  leads  to  registration 
i a Professional  Engineer  in  the  various  Associations  of  Professional  Engineers  throug- 
lit  Canada. 
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Curriculum 


In  this  era  of  rapid  technological  change,  the  professional  role  of  engineering  is  to 
build  bridges  between  the  world  of  science  and  the  world  of  men,  and  to  do  so  with 
ingenuity,  economy  and  sensitivity.  The  talent  of  the  engineer  is  an  amalgam  of  curiosity, 
physical  insight,  capacity  for  mathematical  analysis,  ability  to  work  with  people  and 
to  develop  effective  designs  to  achieve  particular  goals. 

The  early  years  of  the  four-year  curriculum  are  designed  to  give  students  a command 
of  the  basic  scientific  principles  upon  which  effective  solutfons  to  engineering  problems 
are  based.  Although  specialization  into  particular  fields  of  study  increases  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years,  the  essential  purpose  of  every  academic  program  is  to  open  the 
student’s  mind  out  to  those  general  qualities  which  distinguish  good  engineering  of  any 
kind.  These  qualities  transcend  in  importance  the  particular  subject  content  in  which 
they  are  projected. 

On  the  following  pages  of  this  section,  the  curriculum  for  each  course  is  set  forth  in 
detail.  The  time  devoted  to  lectures  and  practical  work  is  indicated  as  accurately  as 
possible,  but  is  subject  to  modification  as  occasion  may  require.  The  program  and 
regulations  regarding  the  courses  of  study  and  examination,  contained  in  this  Calendar, 
hold  good  for  this  academic  year  only,  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing does  not  bind  itself  to  adhere  for  the  whole  period  of  a student’s  course  to  the 
conditions  here  laid  down. 

Communications  relating  to  curricula,  instruction,  and  examinations  in  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

For  information  regarding  the  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  post-graduate  degrees, 
Master  of  Engineering,  Master  of  Applied  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  see  the 
calendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  which  gives  full  particulars. 


FIRST  YEAR  CURRICULUM 

The  courses  in  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Industrial  Engineering, 
Chemical  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science,  and 
Geological  Engineering  are  designated  as  Division  A and  have  a common  First  Year. 
The  First  Year  curriculum  in  Engineering  Science  is  designated  as  Division  B. 


CURRICULUM  - FIRST  YEAR  2 1 

A student  who  has  sucessfully  completed  the  First  Year  in  Division  A may  transfer 
to  any  other  course  within  that  Division  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Year,  subject 
to  the  availability  of  places;  a student  who  has  successfully  completed  the  First  Year  in 
Division  B will  likewise  be  permitted  to  transfer  to  any  course  in  Division  A,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  places. 

Students  wishing  to  transfer  should  make  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
not  later  than  August  15. 

FIRST  YEAR  CURRICULUM  - DIVISION  A 

Civil  Engineering  Electrical  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science 

Industrial  Engineering  Geological  Engineering 

Chemical  Engineering 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 


SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

NO. 

First  Term 
Lect.  Lab. 

Second  Term 
Lect.  Lab. 

Chemistry 

600,  601 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Engineering  Graphics 

135 

1 

3 

1 

3 

English 

2110 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Mathematics: 

Algebra  and  Analytic  Geometry 

2410 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Calculus 

2411 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Engineering  Applications  of 
Mathematics 

13 

2 

1 

Computer  Programming 

3310 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Physics: 

Electricity 

700 

2 

% 

2 

% 

Applied  Mechanics 

100 

2 

% 

2 

V4 

Structure  and  Properties  of  Matter 

2501 

2 

IV2 

2 

1V2 

Engineering  Seminars 

11 

- 

V2 

- 

V2 

! 


i 
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FIRST  YEAR  CURRICULUM  - DIVISION  B 
Engineering  Science 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 


SUBJECTS 


Chemistry 

Engineering  Graphics 

English 

Mathematics: 

Algebra  and  Geometry 
Calculus 

Computer  Programming 
Physics: 

Electricity 

Statics 

Properties  of  Matter; 

Mechanics  and  Heat 
Engineering  Seminars 


subject  First  Term  Second  Term 


NO. 

602,  601 
135 
2110 

2415 

2416 
3310 

701 

101 

2511,2512 

11 


Lect.  Lab. 

2 3 

1 3 

2 


2 

2 

3 4 

1/2 


Lect. 


2 

1 

2 


2 

2 

1 

2 


} 


Lab. 

3 

3 


3 

1 
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Civil 


Engineering 


STAFF  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department: 

T.  C.  Kenney,  b.eng.(mc.g.) , d.i.c.(imp.),  m.sc.(lond.),  ph.d.(lond.) 

Associate  Professor  and  Assistant  Chairman  of  the  Department: 

S.  M.  Uzumeri,  m.a.sc. 

Professors: 

F.  A.  DeLory,  b.eng.(mc.g.),  m.a.sc.,  d.i.c.(imp.),  ph.d.(lond.) 

M.  W.  Huggins,  m.a.sc. 

G.  Kani,  DR.ING.( STUTTGART) 

O.  J.Marshall,  b.a.sc.,  c.e.,  o.l.s. 

H.  R.  Rice,  b.sc.(qu.) 

Associate  Professors: 

J.  D.  Barber,  c.d.,  m.a.sc. 

A.  P.  Bernhart,  dip.  ing.(graz.),  dr.tech.(graz.) 

R.  A.  Collins,  b.a.sc.,  m.s.(ill.),  ph.d.(ill.) 

A.  C.  Davidson,  b.sc.,  c.e.,  b.sc.,  e.e.(man.),  m.a.sc. 

M.  M.  Davis,  b.sc.(qu.),  m.sc. (purdue) 

H.  R.  Frizzle,  b.sc.,  e.e.(n.s.tech) 

B.  J.  Haynes,  b.a.sc.,  o.l.s. 

C.  Hershfield,  b.sc.,  c.e. (man.),  m.a.sc. 

P.  H.  Jones,  b.a.sc.,  m.s. (northwest.),  ph.d.( northwest.) 

D.  J.  L.  Kennedy,  b.a.sc.,  m.s. (ill.),  ph.d.(ill.) 

H.  L.  Macklin,  b.a.sc.,  o.l.s.,  d.l.s. 

E.  I.  Robinsky,  b. a. (beirut),  b.sc. (Beirut),  m.s. (harvard),  ph.d. 

J.  Schwaighofer,  dip.  ing.(graz.),  m.s. (penn.  st.),  ph.d.(penn.  st.),  dr.  tech.(graz.) 

K.  A.  Selby,  b.a.sc.,  m.b.a.,  ph.d. (ill.) 
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R.  M.  Soberman,  b.sc.(dalh.),  s.m.(m.i.t.),  ph.d.(m.i.t.) 

J.  Vlcek,  b.sc.f.(n.b.),  m.a.sc. 

C.  A.  Wrenshall,  b.e.(sask.) 

P.  M.  Wright,  b.e.  (sask.)  , m.sc.,  ph.d.(col.) 

Assistant  Professors: 

S.  J.  G.  Bird,  m.a.sc.,  o.l.s. 

R.  C.  Gunn,  m.a.sc. 

G.  W.  Heinke,  m.a.sc. 

K.  Meipoom,  m.a.sc. 

J.  Timusk,  m.a.sc. 

Lecturers: 

V.  P.  Borecky,  dip.  ing. ( Prague ),  m. a. 

E.  Karuks,  m.a.sc. 

R.  G.  Rice,  b.a.sc.,  m.sc.(m.i.t.) 

R.  G.  Tress,  m.a.sc. 

Special  Lecturers: 

W.  E.  Carswell,  b.arch. 

C.  E.  Helwig,  m.a.sc. 

N.  Irwin,  b.a.sc. 

B.  Marrus,  b.sc. (Cornell) 

G.  K.  Rodgers,  b.a.sc.,  m.sc.(u.b.c.)}  ph.d. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
Course  1 

The  course  in  Civil  Engineering  has  been  so  designed  as  to  be  broad  and  comprehensive. 
It  has  been  designed  not  only  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  have  definitely  decided  to 
enter  this  branch  of  the  profession,  but  also  of  those  who  desire  an  engineering  education 
of  such  a basic  character  as  to  enable  them  to  enter  various  other  fields  of  engineering 
employment. 

In  addition  to  instruction  in  engineering  subjects,  sufficient  time  is  assigned  to  eco- 
nomic, legal  and  administrative  studies  to  qualify  the  graduate  in  this  course  not  only 
to  engage  in  any  of  the  branches  of  Civil  Engineering  but  also  to  do  administrative  or 
executive  work  in  industrial,  commercial,  government  or  other  undertakings  of  an  engi- 
neering character. 

In  the  final  year  three  options  are  offered : 

A - Structural 
B - Surveying 

C - Geotechnical,  Municipal  and  Transportation 
Because  of  the  common  core  of  Civil  Engineering  material  in  the  course,  a graduate 
in  any  option  will  not  be  at  a serious  disadvantage  when  engaged  in  engineering  worl 
that  is  morely  closely  associated  with  one  of  the  other  options. 


‘ m 

Jese  co 


SUBJECT! 


Calculus 
Compute 
Dynamic 
Economii 
Electrical 
Engineeri 
Engineeri 
Engineeri 
Engineeri 
Geology  f 
Mechanic 
Physical  \ 
Practical  I 
Surveying 

Eacbsti 
the  compk 
id  Yea 
tacil.ll 
itthe  time, 
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Most  of  the  subjects  in  the  Third  Year  are  taken  by  all  students,  but,  in  addition  to 
these  common  subjects,  students  proceeding  to  options  A and  C in  the  Fourth  Year 
must  take  the  Group  A subjects  while  those  proceeding  to  option  B must  take  the  Group 
B subjects. 

For  the  First  Year  curriculum  see  Division  A,  page  21. 


SECOND  YEAR  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 
NO  . 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Lect.  Lab.  Lect.  Lab. 

Calculus 

2420 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Computer  Programming 

145 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Dynamics 

350 

1*4 

- 

- 

- 

Economics 

2720 

2 

- 

2 

— 

Electrical  Engineering 

724 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Engineering  Chemistry 

607 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Engineering  Graphics 

138 

- 

4*4 

- 

4 

Engineering  Optics  and  Astronomy 

152 

1 

— 

1 

1*4 

Engineering  Thermodynamics 

302 

- 

- 

1*4 

- 

Geology  for  Engineers 

2900 

2 

- 

1 

3 

Mechanics  of  Materials 

105,  104 

2 

— 

2 

* 3 

Physical  Metallurgy 

815 

- 

— 

2 

_ 

Practical  Experience 

20 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

Surveying 

153 

2 

4 

1 

3 

atioi  J 
erin*.  I 

ecu  i 
onlf'i 


Each  student  in  Civil  Engineering  is  required  to  state,  not  later  than  June  30  following 
the  completion  of  his  Second  Year,  the  group  of  subjects  he  desires  to  pursue  in  the 
Third  Year.  Permission  to  take  either  group  of  subjects  must  be  sought  from  the 
Council.  This  may  be  withheld  if  the  number  of  students  offering,  or  conditions  existing 
at  the  time,  render  it  impracticable  to  give  this  work. 


veil 
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THIRD  YEAR  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


FOURTI 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 


SUBJECTS 


subject  First  Term 


Second  Term 


NO. 


Lect.  Lab.  Lect.  Lab. 


Fluid  Mechanics 

333 

2 

- 

2 

3 

Highway  Engineering  I 

185 

2 

m 

- 

- 

Engineering  Mathematics 

141,  139 

2 

1V2 

2 

3 

Municipal  Planning,  Administration 

and  Transportation 

186 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Practical  Experience 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sanitary  Engineering 

180 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Soil  Mechanics 

191 

2 

1V2 

- 

- 

Survey  Camp 

158 

- 

- 

- 

- 

One  of 

History 

2330  or] 

2332 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Political  Science 

2730J 

And  either  of  the  following  group 

of  subjects: 

group  a (Leading  to  options 

1 A and  1C) 

Mechanics  of  Materials  II 

110,  113 

21 

21 

Structural  Design  I 

111,  113 

4 

1V2 

4 

6 

Structural  Theory  I 

112, 113 

4 

3j 

group  b (Leading  to  option  IB) 

Geodetic  Engineering 

160,  161 

- 

- 

2 

3 

Least  Squares 

159 

~ 

3 

- 

- 

Photogrammetry  I 

162,  163 

2 

3 

- 

- 

Photo  Interpretation 

164,  165 

- 

- 

2 

3 

Structural  Design  I 

111, 115 

2 

1V2 

2 

3 

SUBJEC' 


Constru' 

Engineei 


ini  one 
option  I 
Behavioi 


Reinforc 


SoilMecl 
m 
ThesisPi 


option  1; 


Engineeri 
Geodesy ; 
Geodetic 
Photograi 
Structural 
SurveyCa 
Ton  nod 


Civil  Engineering  students  selecting  the  Group  A subjects  are  required  to  state  not 
later  than  June  30  following  the  completion  of  their  Third  Year  the  options  (one  of 
options  1A  or  1C)  they  desire  to  pursue  in  the  Fourth  Year.  Permission  to  enter  upon 
an  option  must  be  sought  from  the  Council.  This  may  be  withheld  if  the  number  of 
students  offering,  or  conditions  existing  at  the  time,  render  it  impracticable  to  give  this 
work. 

Civil  Engineering  students  selecting  the  Group  B subjects  in  their  Third  Year  must 
pursue  option  IB  in  their  Fourth  Year. 


option  lc 
andTra 


«irce< 

Sfeti 

Hbb 

fiective 

Scctive 

lective 
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FOURTH  YEAR  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

NO. 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Led.  Lab.  Led.  Lab. 

Construction  Management 

130 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Engineering  Law 

3440 

1 

- 

- 

- 

English 

2140 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Hydraulic  Engineering 

343 

2 

3 

- 

- 

Philosophy  and  Science 

2040 

2 

- 

- 

- 

And  one  of  the  following  options: 
option  1a  (Structural) 

Behaviour  and  Design  of  Steel 
Structures 

118 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mathematical  Applications 

140 

- 

- 

2 

V/2 

Reinforced  Concrete  I 

116 

2 

V/2 

2 

1 

Reinforced  Concrete  II 

117 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundations 

192 

2 

— 

1 

2 

Structural  Theory  II 

119 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Thesis  Project  and  Mechanics  of 
Materials  Laboratory 

40,  120 

4 

4 

option  1b  (Surveying) 
Astronomy 

172 

1 

' 3 

Engineering  and  Legal  Surveys 

174 

1 

- 

2 

- 

Geodesy  and  Electronic  Surveying 

175 

2 

V/2 

2 

3 

Geodetic  Adjustments 

168 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Photogrammetry  II 

170 

1 

3 

1 

V/2 

Structural  Engineering  II 

122 

2 

4*4 

2 

3 

Survey  Camp 

167 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Town  and  Regional  Planning 

3540 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Thesis 

40 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

option  lc  (Geotechnical,  Municipal 
and  Transportation) 

Mathematical  Applications 

140 

2 

V/2 

Reinforced  Concrete  I 

116 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Soil  Mechanics  and  Foundations 

192 

2 

_ 

1 

2 

Thesis 

40 

_ 

2 

_ 

4/2 

Elective 

3 

2 



_ 

Elective 

3 

2 

_ 



Elective 





3 

2 

Elective 

- 

- 

3 

2 
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First  Term  Electives * (choose  2) 

Air  Photo  Interpretation  189 

Engineering  Geology  194 

Environmental  Planning  184 

Pollution  Control  Sciences  181 

Traffic  Engineering  187 

Second  Term  Electives * (choose  2) 
Foundations  and  Earthworks  193 

Municipal  Engineering  1 82 

Pollution  Control  Engineering  183 

Transportation  Engineering  188 


*In  special  cases,  depending  upon  student  interest  and  staff  availability,  one  or  more 
electives  may  be  offered  both  terms,  or  not  at  all. 


Mechanical 


Engineering 


STAFF  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department: 

G.  R.  Lord,  b.a.sc.,  s.m.(m.i.t.),  ph.d. 

Professors: 

W.  D.  Baines,  b.sc.(alta.),  m.s.,  ph.d.(iowa) 

F.  C.  Hooper,  b.a.sc.,  d.i.c.(lond.) 

P.  B.  Hughes,  b.sc.(mcg.) 

L.  E.  Jones,  b.sc.(c.e.)  (man.),  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

F.  P.  J.  Rimrott,  dip.  ing. (karlsruhe),  m.a.sc.,  ph.d.(penn.  state),  dr.  ing. (Darm- 
stadt) 

I.  W.  Smith,  m.a.sc. 

Associate  Professors: 

A.  B.  Allan,  m.a.sc. 

1.  F.  Keffer,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

H.  J.  Leutheusser,  dip.  ing. (karlsruhe),  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

T.  Van  de  Vegte,  dip.  ing. (delft),  m.a.sc,  ph.d. 

R.  T.  Waines,  b.a.sc. 

Assistant  Professors: 

A.  H.  Abdelmessih,  b.m.e. (cairo),  m.s. (Oklahoma  state),  ph.d. 

D.  L.  Allen,  b.sc.(dal.),  b.e.(n.s.  tech.),  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

I.  G.  Currie,  b.sc.( Strathclyde),  m.a.sc. (b.c.),  ph.d.  (cal.i.t.) 
j.  E.  Godfrey,  m.a.sc. 

3.  F.  James,  b. sc. (queen’s),  m.s. (cal.  tech.),  ph.d.(cal.  tech.) 

D.  S.  Scott,  b. sc. (queen’s),  m.sc. (queen’s),  ph.d. (northwestern) 

S.  Shen,  b.sc.(lond.),  m.sc. (Birmingham),  ph.d.(lond.) 

L Tabarrok,  b.sc.(wolver.  & staff.),  d.phil.(oxon) 

A.  Ward,  b.sc.(tex.),  ph.d. (northwest.) 

Special  Lecturer: 

E.  Burke,  b.a.(lond.). 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


JBRDVEAI 


Course  3 

Traditionally  associated  with  the  art  and  science  of  power  generation  and  the  machine! 
and  devices  by  which  power  is  usefully  applied  and  controlled,  Mechanical  Engineering 
like  other  branches  of  the  engineering  profession,  participates  actively  in  the  advance 
ment  of  knowledge  and  interprets  this  knowledge  in  the  design  and  development  o: 
practical  systems. 

In  manufacturing  industry,  in  the  transportation  and  power  utilities,  in  the  high 
performance  field  of  air  and  space  engineering,  or  in  engineering  aspects  of  majo: 
works  and  structures,  the  mechanical  engineer  finds  professional  occupation,  either  a; 
employee  or  consultant.  His  responsibility  will  generally  be  for  the  superintendence  o 
operations  and  personnel,  for  the  design  of  products  and  processes,  and  may  include  feEn: 
the  administration  of  enterprises.  I 

The  curriculum  in  Mechanical  Engineering  provides  an  analytical  training  in  mathe  j^temsDyn 
matics  and  the  physical  sciences  designed  as  a disciplinary  basis  for  active  professiona 
practice.  Recognition  is  given,  however,  to  the  purer  scientific  and  philosophical  conj  yons 
cepts  essential  to  postgraduate  study  and  research.  j gon(0f; 

For  the  First  Year  curriculum  see  Division  A,  page  21. 


SECOND  YEAR  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


Political  Scie: 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 


IIURTHYEj 


SUBJECTS 


SUBJECT 

NO. 


First  Term 


Second  Term 


Led.  Lab.  Led.  Lab. 


Applied  Matl 
Engines: 


lentaryC 
Engineering  I 


Calculus 

Circuit  Theory 

Design  of  Machine  Elements 

Differential  Equations 

Dynamics 

Economics 

Electrical  Measurements 
Materials  Science 
Mechanics  of  Materials 
Probability  and  Statistics 
Theory  of  Machines 
Practical  Experience 


2420 

717 

356,  357 
380 
351 
2720 

718 
834 

107,  104 
2422 
358 
20 


1 

11/2 


1*4 

1/2 

3 


Etat  Engines 
Italics 
Industrial  Ma 
Machine  Desi 
isophyan 


^ralEnj 

litrmalEner 

IsmalEner 

Isis 
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THIRD  YEAR  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 


•;'JK 

SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

NO. 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Lect.  Lab.  Lect.  Lab. 

Dynamics  Measurements  Laboratory 

362 

- 

3 

- 

3 

engineering  Design 

363, 364 

- 

- 

2 

3 

i aighj 

engineering  Mathematics  I 

386 

3 

1 

3 

1 

aajoi 

electric  Machines 

747 

- 

- 

2 

3 

ierasi 

electronics 

743 

2 

3 

- 

- 

ince  of) 

"luid  Mechanics  I 

334 

2 

- 

2 

3 

-.ijdej 

Heat  Engineering 

308 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Heat  Engineering  Laboratory  I 

310 

- 

3 

- 

3 

32tllW 

Systems  Dynamics 

360 

1 

- 

1 

- 

essionaj 

Engineering  Thermodynamics 

309 

2 

- 

2 

- 

:0E'Vibrations 

361 

2 

— 

— 

— 

4 nd  one  of: 

History 

2330  or' 

2332 

► 2 

- 

2 

— 

Political  Science 

2730 

FOURTH  YEAR  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

trn 

Applied  Mathematics 

lab. 

in  Engineering 

390 

1 

3 

2 

3 

Elementary  Control  Theory 

391,392 

1 

- 

1 

3 

engineering  Law 

3440 

1 

- 

- 

- 

English 

2140 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Heat  Engineering  Laboratory 

324 

- 

3 

- 

4Yi 

* 

Hydraulics 

344,  345 

2 

3 

2 

4V2 

ndustrial  Management 

396 

1 

- 

- 

- 

" 

Hachine  Design 

373,  374 

2 

3 

2 

4V2 

Hi  | 

’hilosophy  and  Science 

2040 

2 

- 

— 

— 

\n  | 

’ractical  Experience 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Structural  Engineering 

126,  127 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Hiermal  Energy  Conversion  I 

322 

2 

— 

2 

_ 

3 

'hermal  Energy  Conversion  II 

323 

— 

— 

2 

_ 

Hiesis 

40 

- 

1 

- 

1 

i 


Industrial 


STAFF  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 


Engineering 


including 
lies,  systc 
particulai 
govern® 
As  a lc 
establish 
practice  ( 
science  ai 


chanics,  £ 


.science  ai 
financial c 
For  the 


Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department: 
B.  Bernholtz,  m.a.,  ph.d.(cal.  tech.) 


Associate  Professor  and  Assistant  Department  Chairman: 

R.  W.  P.  Anderson,  m.a.sc. 

Professors: 

J.  W.  Abrams,  a.b.,  ph.d. (calif.) 

P.  J.  Foley,  M.A. (GLASGOW) 

A.  Porter,  m.sc.,  ph.d.(manch.) 

Associate  Professors: 

S.  H.  Cohn,  m.a. 

T.  A.  Lambe,  b.a.sc.(u.b.c.),  m.sc.(stan.),  ph.d.(stan.) 
J.  G.  C.  Templeton,  b.a.,  m.a.(princ.),  ph.d.(princ.) 

Assistant  Professors: 

S.  M.  Abdelmessih,  b.sc.,  s.m.,  ph.d. 

J.  A.  Buzacott,  b.sc.,  b.e.,  m.sc.,  ph.d. (Birmingham) 

A.  A.  Cunningham,  m.a. 

M.  M.  Posner,  b.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

Lecturers: 

H.  W.  Jackman,  m.a.sc. 

A.  K.  Mackworth,  b.a.sc.,  m.a. (harvard) 


SUBJECTS 


j Calculus 
! Computer] 
i Economics 
1 Electrical  E 
Elements  ol 
j Materials  Si 
Mechanics  i 
j Probability 
Practical  Ex 


i 1DYEA1 
touting 
1 ^puter  Pj 
' differential  1 
' Control  Engi 
! peering' 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 


I toericalA 


Course  4 

The  modern  view  of  Industrial  Engineering  is  that  of  a field  concerned  with  the  analysi 
design  improvement  and  operation  of  integrated  systems  of  men,  materials  and  equi 
ment.  This  concept  crystallized  when  it  became  clear  that  certain  modern  technical  field 
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mi 


including  operations  research,  control  theory,  computer  science,  probability  and  statis- 
tics, systems  theory  and  human  factors  engineering,  constituted  a body  of  knowledge 
particularly  useful  in  the  operation  and  management  of  modern  business,  industry  and 
government. 

As  a logical  outcome  of  this  development,  the  course  in  Industrial  Engineering  was 
established  in  1958  to  provide  graduates  in  engineering  specializing  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  these  subjects.  This  specialization  rests  upon  a substantial  foundation  in 
science  and  mathematics,  in  fundamental  engineering  disciplines  including  fluid  me- 
chanics, applied  thermodynamics,  electric  science,  mechanics  of  materials,  materials 
science  and  automation,  and  in  such  subjects  as  economics,  organizational  structure, 
financial  control  and  industrial  psychology. 

For  the  First  Year  curriculum  see  Division  A,  page  21. 


SECOND  YEAR  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Calculus 

2420 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Computer  Programming  I 

422 

1 

IV2 

1 

IV2 

Economics 

2720 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Electrical  Engineering 

719,  720 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Elements  of  Industrial  Engineering 

414 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Materials  Science 

834 

2 

- 

2 

3 

Mechanics  of  Materials 

102,  104 

2 

3 

2 

- 

Probability  and  Statistics  I 

2423,  2424 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Practical  Experience 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

THIRD  YEAR  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Accounting 

2734 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Computer  Programming  II 

423 

1 

IV2 

1 

IV2 

Differential  Equations 

2432 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Control  Engineering 

394,  395 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Engineering  Thermodynamics 

311,312 

- 

- 

2 

3 

Fluid  Mechanics 

337 

2 

3 

- 

- 

Numerical  Analysis 

2433,  2434 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Probability  and  Statistics  II 

2430,  2431 

1 

IV2 

1 

IV2 

3ractical  Experience 
VAnd  one  of: 

20 

— 

— 

- 

- 

> [History 

2330  or] 
2332  j. 
2730J 

2 

2 

Political  Science 
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FOURTH  YEAR  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECTS  SUBJECT  First  Term  Second  Term 


NO.  Lect.  Lab.  Lect.  Lab. 


Automatic  Control  of  Processes 

415 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Engineering  Law 

3440 

1 

- 

- 

- 

English 

2140 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Human  Factors  Engineering 

416 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Industrial  Engineering  Seminar 

417 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Management  Science 

418 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Operations  Research 

419 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Philosophy  and  Science 

2040 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Systems  Theories 

420 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Thesis  Project 

40,  421 

- 

6 

- 

6 

Engineering 

Science 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  DIVISION 
Chairman  of  the  Division: 

B.  Etkin,  m.a.sc.,  f.c.a.s.i. (Professor  of  Aerospace  Engineering). 


Members  of  the  Division: 

P.  P.  Biringer,  dip.  ing.(bud.),  m.sc. (Stockholm),  ph.d.  (Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering) 

G.  B.  Craig,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d.  (Professor  of  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science) 

W.  F.  Graydon,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d.(minn.),  (Professor  of  Chemical  Engineering) 

T.  E.  Hull,  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science) 

G.  D.  Scott,  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Professor  of  Physics) 

J.Vande  Vegte, dip. ing. (delft), m.a.sc., ph.d. (Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering) 


ENGINEERING  SCIENCE 
Course  5 


The  Engineering  Science  course  is  designed  for  students  whose  primary  interest  is  in 
the  applications  of  science  to  modern  technology,  and  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  careers  in  research,  development  or  teaching.  The  undergraduate  course  provides 
excellent  preparation  for  post-graduate  work  in  a wide  range  of  specialities  in  Engi- 
neering, Science  and  Mathematics,  and  the  majority  of  graduates  from  this  course  do 
proceed  to  graduate  study.  Students  who  graduate  from  the  course  and  do  not  continue 
their  studies  are  nevertheless  well  qualified  to  fill  a variety  of  positions  in  Industry  and 
Government. 

The  courses  offered  are  of  a high  standard,  so  that  only  students  with  better-than- 
average  ability  in  mathematics  and  science  can  expect  to  succeed  in  them.  For  this 
reason,  admission  is  granted  only  to  those  who  attain  an  average  of  at  least  70%  in 
the  Ontario  Grade  XIII  or  its  equivalent  (see  p.  9).  The  First  Year  of  the  Course 
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may  not  be  repeated  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty,  and 
continuation  into  the  second  year  is  restricted  to  those  whose  weighted  average  grade 
in  first  year  is  66%  or  higher.  Those  who  achieve  the  general  promotion  average  of 
60%  in  the  first  year  may  continue  without  condition  into  the  second  year  of  any  other 
course  in  the  Faculty. 

The  curricula  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  are  common  for  all  students.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  years,  there  are  a few  common  subjects,  and  considerable  latitude  in 
the  selection  of  the  remainder.  There  are  available  eight  carefully  planned  options, f 
each  of  which  provides  a specialized  preparation  for  a particular  branch  of  applied 
science.  In  addition  students  have  the  opportunity  not  to  enroll  in  any  one  of  these 
options,  but  to  take  an  elective  program,  as  outlined  below. 

For  the  First  Year  curriculum  see  Division  B,  page  22. 


SECOND  YEAR  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE 


SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

NO. 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Lect.  Lab.  Lect.  Lab. 

Calculus 

2425 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Economics 

2720 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Electric  Circuits 

715,716 

2 

1*4 

2 

1*4 

Mechanics  of  Materials 

103 

1 

1 

- 

Numerical  Methods 

2429 

3 

2 

— 

- 

Physical  Chemistry 

608, 609 

2 

1*4 

2 

1*4 

Physics 

2521,2522  3 

3 

3 

3 

Probability  and  Statistics 

2427 

- 

- 

3 

2 

Each  student  is  asked  to  indicate  before  the  end  of  Second  Year  his  intended  course  of 
study  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years,  but  such  indication  is  not  binding.  He  may  elect 
to  enroll  in  one  of  the  options  listed,  or  alternatively  to  select  a program  that  does  not 
conform  to  any  one  of  them.  In  the  latter  case,  there  are  three  conditions  to  be  met. 

(i)  The  program  shall  average  from  18  to  20  load  units  over  the  year.  One  unit  is 
1 hour  lecture  per  week  or  3 hours  laboratory  per  week. 

(ii)  The  selection  of  courses  is  subject  to  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  current  time- 
table of  lectures  and  laboratories,  and  by  prerequisites.  Information  about  third  year 
prerequisites  for  fourth  year  courses  is  available  in  the  Engineering  Science  office. 

(iii)  The  program  must  be  discussed  with,  and  approved  by  a member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Division  of  Engineering  Science. 


f For  further  information  about  the  Aerospace  Option,  see  page  56. 
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THIRD  YEAR  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term  Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect.  Lab.  Lect.  Lab. 

COMMON  SUBJECTS 

Differential  Equations 

2438 

2 

2 

Theory  of  Functions 

2437 

2 

- 

2 

- 

And  one  of: 
History 

2330  or] 
2332}. 

2 

2 

Political  Science 
option  5 a,  Aerospace 
Advanced  Mechanics 

273 0J 
1030 

2 

2 

Atomic  Structure  and 
Quantum  Physics 

2533 

4 

Physical  Electronics 

739, 738 

2 

— 

2 

3 

Mechanics  of  Structures 

1034,  1035 

2 

1*4 

2 

3 

Fluid  Mechanics 

1028, 1029 

2 

3 

1 

IV2 

Physics  Laboratory 

2532 

- 

3 

- 

3 

Statistical  Physics 

2531 

2 

— 

— 

_ 

option  5c,  Chemical 
Atomic  & Molecular  Structure 

2631 

2 

2 

Chem.  Eng.  Rate  Processes 

641 

_ 

_ 

3 

_ 

Chem.  Eng.  Thermodynamics 

640 

2 

- 

2 

_ 

Chem.  Eng.  Problems  & Lab 

642 

- 

9 

_ 

71/2 

Electronics 

740,  741 

2 

_ 

2 

m 

Fluid  Mechanics 

338 

2 

3 

_ 



Synthetic  Chemistry 

626 

2 

— 

2 

option  5cs,  Computer  Science 
Advanced  Programming  I 

3338 

3 

6 

Advanced  Programming  II 

3339 

_ 

_ 

3 

6 

Atomic  Structure  and 
Quantum  Physics 

2533 

4 

Circuit  Analysis 

742 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

Physical  Electronics 

739,  738 

2 

_ 

2 

3 

Statistical  Physics 

2531 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

option  5e,  Electrical 
Advanced  Mechanics 

1030 

2 

2 

Atomic  Structure  and 
Quantum  Physics 

2533 

4 

Circuit  Analysis 

742 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 
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THIRD  YEAR  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE  (CONTINUED) 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Electromagnetic  Fields 

754 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Physical  Electronics 

739, 738 

2 

- 

2 

3 

Physics  Laboratory 

2532 

- 

3 

- 

3 

Physics  of  Solids  and  Fluids 

2534 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Statistical  Physics 

2531 

2 

- 

- 

- 

option  5g,  Geophysics 

Advanced  Mechanics 

1030 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Astronomy  and  Geophysics 

2537, 2538 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Atomic  Structure  and 

Quantum  Physics 

2533 

- 

- 

4 

- 

Electronics 

740,  741 

2 

- 

2 

Wi 

Geophysics  Laboratory 

2539 

- 

. 3 

- 

- 

Physics  Laboratory 

2532 

- 

3 

- 

3 

Physics  of  Solids  and  Fluids 

2534 

1 

- 

1 

— 

Statistical  Physics 

2531 

2 

- 

- 

- 

option  5ms  Materials  Science 

Advanced  Mechanics 

1030 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

Atomic  and  Molecular  Structure 

2631 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

Chemical  Metallurgy 

802,  829 

2 

- 

- 

3 

Metallurgical  Thermodynamics 

830,831 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Materials  Science 

832 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Physics  of  Metals 

821,  822 

2 

6 

2 

3 

Physics  of  Solids  and  Fluids 

2534 

1 

_ 

1 

_ 

X-ray  Crystallography 

2901 

- 

2 

- 

2 

option  5nt,  Nuclear  and 

Thermal  Power 

Advanced  Mechanics 

1030 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

Applied  Elasticity 

365, 366 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Atomic  Structure  and 

Quantum  Physics 

2533 

_ 

_ 

4 

_ 

Fluid  Mechanics 

340 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Fleat  Engineering 

313,  314 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Physics  Laboratory 

2532 

- 

3 

- 

3 

Statistical  Physics 

2531 

2 

- 

- 

- 

option  5p,  Physics 

Advanced  Mechanics 

1030 

2 

- 

2 

- 
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THIRD  YEAR  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE  (CONTINUED) 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Led. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Atomic  Structure  and 

Quantum  Physics 

2533 

- 

- 

4 

- 

Electromagnetic  Fields 

754 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Physical  Electronics 

739, 738 

2 

- 

2 

3 

Physics  Laboratory 

2532 

- 

3 

- 

3 

Physics  of  Solids  & Fluids 

2534 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Statistical  Physics 
And  one  of: 

2531 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Applied  Elasticity 

365,  366 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Circuit  Analysis 

742 

2 

- 

2 

- 

FOURTH  YEAR  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE 

COMMON  SUBJECTS 

Differential  Equations  of 

Mathematical  Physics 

2445 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Philosophy  and  Science 

2040 

2 

- 

- 

- 

English 

2140 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Thesis 

40 

- 

— 

— 

— 

option  5a,  Aerospace 
Aerodynamics 

1040,  1041 

2 

IV2 

2 

W2 

Electronic  Circuits 

778, 769 

2 

1 

3 

Engineering  Design 

1043 

- 

6 

— 

3 

Gasdynamics 

1048,  1049 

2 

IV2 

2 

3 

Plasmadynamics 

1046 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Transport  Phenomena 
And  one  of: 

1050 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Physics  and  Mechanics  of  Solids 

1044,  1045 

2 

IV2 

2 

3 

Physics  of  Radiating  Gases 

1042,  1047 

2 

IV2 

2 

IV2 

System  Dynamics 

766,  773 

2 

IV2 

2 

IV2 

option  5c,  Chemical 
Chem.  Eng.  Design 

666 

2 

6 

2 

6 

Chem.  Eng.  Laboratory 
Thermodynamics  of 

652 

- 

9 

- 

- 

Chemical  Systems 

665 

3 

— 

_ 

_ 

Dynamics  of  Chemical  Systems 

667 

— 

_ 

3 

_ 

Mass  Transfer 

650 

2 

_ 

2 



Organic  Chemistry 

660,  661 

2 

- 

1 

6 
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FOURTH  YEAR  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE  (CONTINUED) 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

subjects  subject  First  Term  Second  Term 


no.  Lect.  Lab.  Lect.  Lab. 


Process  Dynamics 

664 

2 

- 

2 

3 

option  5cs,  Computer  Science 

Electronic  Circuits 

778,  769 

2 

- 

1 

3 

Information  Systems  I 

782 

2 

- 

1 

- 

Information  Systems  II 

786,  783 

- 

— 

2 

3 

Mathematical  Foundations  of 

Computer  Science 

3340 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Numerical  Solution  of  Partial 

Differential  Equations 

2440 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Switching  Theory 

760 

2 

1 

- 

Techniques  of  Optimization 

787 

2 

3 

2 

3 

option  5e,  Electrical 

Energy  Conversion  Processes 

788,789 

2 

' IV2 

2 

IV2 

Electronic  Circuits 

778, 769 

2 

- 

1 

3 

Information  Systems  I 

782 

2 

- 

1 

Information  Systems  II 

786,  783 

- 

- 

2 

3 

Quantum  Mechanics 

2545 

2 

- 

2 

- 

System  Dynamics 

766,  773 

2 

IV2 

2 

W2 

Wave  Theory 

790,  791 

2 

3 

3 

- 

option  5g,  Geophysics 

Control  Systems 

398, 399 

1 

- 

2 

3 

Geophysics  Laboratory 

2573 

- 

6 

- 

9 

Geophysical  Methods 

2561 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Physics  of  the  Earth 

2570 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Geology 

2903 

2 

2 

2 

2 

And  one  of: 

Atmospheric  Physics 

2571 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Solids  within  the  Earth 

2572 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Tectonophysics 

2574 

2 

- 

2 

- 

option  5m,  Materials  Science 

Chemical  Metallurgy 

805 

3 

- 

3 

- 

Materials  Science  Laboratory 

827 

- 

12 

- 

12 

Materials  Science  Seminar 

826 

— 

3 

- 

3 

Physics  of  Metals 

823,  824 

4 

3 

4 

3 

And  one  of: 

Physical  Electronics 

738,739 

2 

- 

2 

3 

Materials  Science  Laboratory 

827 

- 

3 

- 

3 
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FOURTH  YEAR  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE  (CONTINUED) 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 


subjects  subject  First  Term  Second  Term 


NO.  Lect.  Lab.  Lect.  Lab. 


option  5nt,  Nuclear  and 
Thermal  Power 


Control  Systems 

398, 399 

1 

- 

2 

3 

Heat  Transfer 

328 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Nuclear  and  High  Energy  Physics 

2544 

- 

- 

4 

- 

Nuclear  Engineering 

670,  671 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Physics  Laboratory 

2542 

- 

3 

- 

3 

Thermal  Energy  Conversion 

331,332 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Computational  Methods 
option  5p,  Physics 

393 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Electronic  Circuits 

778, 769 

2 

— 

1 

3 

Physics  Laboratory 

2542 

- 

6 

- 

6 

Quantum  Mechanics 

2545 

2 

— 

2 

_ 

Wave  Theory 
And  any  two  of: 
Electromagnetic  Radiation 

790 

2 

3 

and  Matter 

Molecular  Physics  and 

2541 

4 

- 

- 

. - 

Statistical  Mechanics 

2543 

4 

— 

— 

_ 

Nuclear  and  High  Energy  Physics 

2544 

- 

— 

4 

_ 

Relativity  Theory 

2547 

2 

— 

2 

_ 

Solid  State  Physics 

2546 

- 

- 

4 

- 
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Chemical 
Engineering 
and  Applied 
Chemistry 


STAFF  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department: 

J.  G.  Breckenridge,  b.a.sc.,  ph.d. (cantab. ) 

Associate  Professor  and  Assistant  Head  of  the  Department: 

J.  W.  Smith,  m.a.sc. (u.b.c. ) , ph.d.(lond.) 

Professors: 

D.  G.  Andrews,  m.a.  (cantab.)  {Nuclear  Engineering) 

W.  H.  Burgess,  b.ch.e.,  m.f.s.,  ph.d. (corn.) 

W.  F.  Graydon,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d.(minn.) 

R.  E.  Jervis,  m.a.,  ph.d. 

W.  G.  MacElhinney,  m.a.sc. 

R.  W.  Missen,  m.sc.(qu.),  ph.d. (cantab.) 

W.  H.  Rapson,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

I.  H.  Spinner,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

O.  Trass,  b.s.e.(princ.),  sc.d.(m.i.t.) 

M.  Wayman,  m.a.,  ph.d. 

H.  L.  Williams,  b.a.,  m.sc. (western),  ph.d. (mcgill) 

Associate  Professors: 

D.  Basmadjian,  dip.  ing.  chem.  (zurich),  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

M.  E.  Charles,  b.sc.(lond.),  m.sc.,  ph.d.(alta.) 

W.  A.  M.  Hewer,  b.a.sc.  {Mining  Engineering) 

R.  L.  Hummel,  b.s.( purdue),  ph.d.(iowa) 

R.  Luus,  M.A.SC.,  A.M.,  PH.D.  (PRINCETON) 

S.  Sandler,  m.a.sc. 

R.  T.  Woodhams,  M.sc.(u.w.o.),  ph.d. (Brooklyn)  {Materials  Science) 
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Assistant  Professors: 

D.  Barham,  b. sc. eng.,  d.i.c.,  ph.d.(lond.) 

C.  E.  Chaffey,  b.sc.,  ph.d. (mcgill)  ( Materials  Science ) 

D.  Mackay,  b.sc.,  ph.d. (Glasgow) 

Lecturers: 

C.  C.  Barnes,B.sc.(QU.) 

J.  Binkiewicz,  dip.  chem.  eng.(lwow) 

Z.  May,  DIP.  ING.  CHEM. (WARSAW) 

Miss  M.  J.  Phillips,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.(bryn.  mawr.),  ph.d.(j.h.u.) 
A.  Rozeiu,  dip.  chem.  eng. (Bucharest) 

Special  Lecturer: 

C.  P.  Brockett,  b.sc.(m.i.t.) 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
Course  6 

The  chemical  engineer  is  concerned  with  the  development  and  operation  of  processes 
by  means  of  which  matter  is  chemically  altered  to  a more  useful  form,  and  in  the  design, 
construction,  operation  and  management  of  plant  in  which  to  effect  such  changes.  In 
addition  to  such  obviously  chemical  processes  as  those  encountered  in  the  petroleum 
refining  and  petro-chemical  industry,  a great  variety  of  industrial  processes  involve 
chemistry  and  require  the  abilities  of  the  chemical  engineer.  In  order  to  equip  a student 
to  start  his  professional  career  as  a chemical  engineer,  the  undergraduate  course  is  in- 
tended to  provide  him  with  training  in  the  principles  of  the  major  divisions  of  chemistry 
and  chemical  engineering,  together  with  the  essentials  of  other  engineering  subjects. 

In  the  second  term  of  the  final  year,  certain  elective  subjects  and  the  topic  chosen 
for  the  thesis  allow  the  student  to  specialize  according  to  his  interests  and  abilities.  The 
thesis  serves  as  an  introduction  to  research,  and  its  nature  may  vary  widely  depending 
on  the  interests  of  the  staff  and  students.  It  may,  for  example,  be  concerned  with  an 
experimental  laboratory  investigation,  the  design  of  a process,  or  a computer  study  of 
a chemical  system. 

For  the  First  Year  curriculum  see  Division  A,  page  21. 
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SECOND  YEAR  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 


SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

NO. 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Lect.  Lab.  Lect.  Lab. 

Analytical  Chemistry 
Analytical  Chemistry  and 

615,  614 

2 

9 

- 

- 

Computation  Laboratory 

613 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Calculus 

Chemical  Engineering 

2420 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Science  Laboratory 

619 

- 

- 

- 

IV2 

Economics 

2720 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Electrical  Engineering 
Introduction  to  Mass  and 

719,  720 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Heat  Transfer 

631 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

617 

1 

- 

2 

- 

Mechanics  of  Materials 

102 

2 

- 

2 

— 

Physical  Chemistry 

622 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Process  Calculations 

620 

— 

3 

— 

3 

Practical  Experience 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

THIRD  YEAR  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Applied  Mathematics 

633 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Chemical  Engineering 

r ' \ 

Thermodynamics 

640 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Chemical  Laboratory 

627 

- 

6 

- 

6 

Reaction  Kinetics 

625 

1 

- 

1 

— 

Fluid  Mechanics 

339,  632 

2 

3 

2 

— 

Industrial  Chemistry 

630 

2 

- 

1 

- 

Mass  Transfer  Operations 

650 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Organic  Chemistry 

628,  629 

2 

6 

2 

9 

Practical  Experience 
And  one  of: 

20 

- 

- 

- 

1 

History 

2330  or" 

2332 

> 2 

- 

2 

- 

Political  Science 

2730 
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FOURTH  YEAR  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 


subject  First  Term  Second  Term 


no.  Lect.  Lab.  Lect.  Lab. 


Chemical  Engineering 


Thermodynamics  and  Kinetics 

655 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Chemical  Engineering  Laboratory 

652 

- 

9 

- 

- 

Chemical  Plant  Design 

651 

2 

6 

- 

- 

English 

2140 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Organic  Chemistry 

654 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Philosophy  and  Science 

2040 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Practical  Experience 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Process  Dynamics 

653 

2 

3 

- 

- 

Public  Speaking 

656 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Thesis 

40 

— 

1 

— 

18 

And  one  of: 

Advanced  Separation 

Processes 

669 

Applied  Nuclear  Chemistry 

668 

► — 

- 

2 

- 

Instrumental  Methods 

663 

Process  Control 

662 

SUBJECTS 


Electrical 


Engineering 


STAFF  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department: 

G.  R.  Slemon,  m.a.sc.,  d.i.c.(imp.  coll),  ph.d.(lond.) 

Associate  Professor  and  Assistant  Head  of  the  Department: 

W.  Janischewskyj,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc. 

Professors: 

P.  P.  Biringer,  dip.  ing.(bud.),  m.sc. (Stockholm),  ph.d. 

J.  M.  Ham,  b.a.sc.,  s.m.(m.i.t.),  sc.d.(m.i.t.) 

N.  F.  Moody,  b.sc.(sask.) 

G.  Sinclair,  b. sc. (alta),  m.sc. (alta.),  ph.d. ( ohio  state) 

J.  L.  Yen,  b.sc.(chiao tung),  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

Visiting  Professor : 

J.  A.  Roberts,  b. sc. (Sydney),  m.sc. (Sydney),  ph.d. (Cambridge) 

Associate  Professors: 

K.  G.  Balmain,  b.a.sc.,  m.s. (ill.),  ph.d. (ill.) 

P.  E.  Burke,  b.e.(n.s.  tech.),  m.a.sc. 

R.  S.  C.  Cobbold,  b.sc.(lond.),  m.sc. (sask.),  ph.d. (sask.) 

E.  J.  Davison,  a.r.c.t.,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.,  ph.d.(camb.) 

G.  W.  Dick,  B.A.SC.,  M.A.SC.,  PH  D. 

S.  Dmitrevsky,  b.a.sc.,  ph.d.(harv.) 

V.  L.  Henderson,  b.a.sc.,  a.m.(mich.) 

K.  Iizuka,  b. s. (kyoto),  m.s.  (kyoto),  ph.d.  (harv.) 

A.  J.  Kravetz,  b.sc.( alta.),  m.a.sc. 

G.  R.  Lang,  b.sc.(u.w.o.) 

E.  S.  Lee,  b.eng.(mcg.),  m.eng.(mcg.),  ph.d. 

E.  Llewellyn  Thomas,  b.sc.(lond.),  m.d.,  c.m.(mcg.) 

I.  McCausland,  b.sc.(q.u.  Belfast),  m.sc. (q.u.  Belfast),  ph.d. (tor.,  cantab) 
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S.  D.  T.  Robertson,  b.sc. (queen’s),  d.i.c. (imp.  coll.),  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

H.  W.  Smith,  b.a.sc.,  sc.d. (m.i.t. ) 

K.  C.  Smith,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

A.  Straughen,  b.sc.(lond.),  m.a.sc. 

Assistant  Professors: 

P.  I.  P.  Boulton,  m.a.sc.,  d.i.c. (imp.  coll.),  ph.d. 

M.  G.  Currie,  b.a.sc. 

I.  R.  Dalton,  b.a.sc.,  m.s. (northwest) 

S.  B.  Dewan,  b.sc.(panjab),  m.e.(rourkee),  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

V.  C.  Hamacher,  b.a.sc. ( Waterloo),  m.sc. (queen’s) 

H.  Kunov,  M.SC.  (DENMARK) 

H.  O’Beirne,  b.a.(camb.),  m.a.sc. 

I.  H.  Rowe,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d.(lond.) 

C.  A.  T.  Salama,  b.a.sc. (ubc)  , m.a.sc. (ubc) , ph.d. (ubc) 

M.  Sablatash,  b.sc.  (man.),  m.sc.(man.) 

R.  S.  Segsworth,  b.a.sc. 

S.  Zukotynski,  m.a.sc.  (Warsaw)  , ph.d.  (warsaw) 

Lecturers: 

R.  T.  H.  Alden,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc. 

Z.  G.  Vranesic,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
Course  7 

Electrical  Engineers  are  concerned  with  all  things  electrical;  but  such  a simple  statement 
fails  to  convey  any  real  notion  of  the  great  variety  of  activity  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
the  many  aspects  of  their  concern,  or  the  nature  of  the  education  that  they  require. 

Electrical  engineers  are,  of  course,  still  involved  in  the  traditional  areas  - the  genera- 
tion, transmission  and  utilization  of  electrical  power  and  the  communication  of  infor- 
mation - but  they  are  being  faced  daily  with  situations  not  envisaged  even  a few  years 
ago.  They  are  searching  continuously  for  new  approaches  that  may  be  better  suited  to 
future  needs,  as  for  example,  magnetodydrodynamic  generation,  microelectronics  and 
satellite  communication.  There  is  a growing  demand  for  sophisticated  electrical  sensing 
and  control  equipment  for  a wide  variety  of  non-electrical  processes,  and  for  electronic 
computers  capable  of  the  rapid  processing  of  large  volumes  of  information  and  the 
solving  of  increasingly  complex  problems. 

Within  any  of  these  areas  the  electrical  engineer  may  be  engaged  in  research,  develop- 
ment, design,  manufacture,  operation  or  management.  He  may  have  to  assist  other 
enginers  and  scientists  in  widely  differing  fields  by  supplying  them  with  techniques  or 
insights  unfamiliar  to  them,  as  for  example,  in  the  developing  field  of  bio-medical 
engineering,  or  he  may  have  to  coordinate  the  application  of  many  technologies  in  a 
single  project.  In  addition  to  all  of  this,  he  must  accept  considerable  responsibility  in 
community  affairs. 
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It  is  obvious  then,  from  the  wide  range  of  his  possible  involvement,  that  the  electrical 
engineer  needs  a professional  education  of  great  breadth  and  depth.  In  the  under- 
graduate course,  stress  is  laid  on  building  a solid  foundation.  The  time  limitation 
requires  that  only  material  which  is  essential  can  be  included;  much  that  might  be 
immediately  helpful  must  be  omitted  to  make  room  for  that  which  will  still  be  relevant 
for  several  years.  On  this  base,  the  graduate  will  have  to  build  his  continuing  education. 

The  electrical  engineer  makes  extensive  use  of  mathematical  techniques  and  concepts; 
mathematics  is  thus  of  the  utmost  importance  and  a large  portion  of  the  course  is 
devoted  to  it.  Fundamental  subjects  such  as  mechanics,  electrical  physics,  chemistry 
and  thermodynamics  get  considerable  attention  in  the  early  years.  The  basic  electrical 
engineering  subjects  (electromagnetic  field  theory,  electronics,  machine  principles  and 
circuit  theory)  follow  these,  with  expansion  and  some  specialization  in  the  final  year. 
Also  included  are  a few  non-technical  subjects  of  importance. 

Electrical  engineering  is  characterized  by  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  its 
graduates  who  proceed  to  post-graduate  study  to  get  advanced  training  in  a particular 
area.  Information  on  this  may  be  obtained  from  the  calendar  and  other  publications  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

For  the  First  Year  curriculum  see  Division  A,  page  21., 
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SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

NO. 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Dynamics 

352, 353 

2 

m 

2 

I1/2 

Electric  Circuits 

710 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields 

711 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Electrical  Laboratory 

713 

- 

3 

- 

3 

Introductory  Electronics 

714 

- 

- 

2 

1 

Programming  & Numerical  Methods 

721 

2 

- 

1 

- 

Materials  Science  I 

835 

2 

IVi 

2 

IV2 

Calculus  and  Differential  Equations 

2421 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Economics 

2720 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Practical  Experience 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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Physical  Electronics 

730 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Applied  Mathematics 

732 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Linear  System  Theory 

733 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Electrical  Machinery  I 

734 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Electrical  Laboratory 

735 

- 

3 

- 

3 

Electronic  Circuits  I 

737 

- 

- 

2 

1 
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THIRD  YEAR  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  (CONTINUED) 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 


SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Electronics  Laboratory 

738 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Fields  and  Waves 

750 

2 

2 

- 

- 

Thermodynamics  and  Statistical 

Mechanics 

751 

3 

1 

- 

- 

Physics  of  Metals 

819,820  - 

- 

2 

IVi 

Practical  Experience 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

And  one  of: 

History 

2330  or] 

\ 

2332' 

(■  2 

- 

2 

- 

Political  Science 

273oJ 

i 
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Switching  Theory 

760 

2 

1 

- 

- 

Electromagnetic  Theory 

762 

2 

1 

- 

- 

Electric  Machinery  II 

763, 764  2 

3 

- 

- 

Control  Systems 

765,  767 

2 

V/2 

2 

IV2 

Electronic  Circuits  II 

768,  769 

' 3 

3 

- 

— 

Network  Theory 

772 

- 

- 

2 

1 

Philosophy  and  Science 

2040 

2 

- 

- 

English 

2140 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Engineering  Law 

3440 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Thesis 

40 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Practical  Experience 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

and  one  subject  from  each  of 

Groups  A,  B,C  and  D: 

GROUP  A 

Communication  Systems 

770,  77 

Electrical  Power  Systems 

779,  780( 

j 

j 

GROUP  B 

Radiation  and  Propagation 

776^ 

9 

1 1 /> 

Power  Semiconductor  Circuits 

195  J 

z. 

1 V2 

GROUP  c 

Computer  and  Information  Systems 

761| 

9 

1 

Quantum  Electronics 

784J 

z 

I 

GROUP  D 

Acoustics 

792] 

Illumination 

7941 

— 

_ 

2 

1V2 

Biomedical  Engineering 

796J 
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STAFF  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department: 

L.  M.  Pidgeon,  m.b.e.,  b.sc.(oxon.),  ph.d.(mcg.),  f.r.s.c. 

Professors: 

K.  T.  Aust,  M.A.SC.,  PH.D. 

G.  B.  Craig,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

S.  N.  Flengas,  b.sc. (Athens),  d.i.c.(lond),  ph.d.,  d.sc.(lond.),  f.c.i.c. 

H.  U.  Ross,  c.d.,  m.sc.(mcg.) 

J.  W.  Rutter,  m.a.,  ph.d. 

Associate  Professors: 

Mrs.  U.  Martius  Franklin,  ph.d.  (berlin) 

B.  Ramaswami,  b.sc.,  d.i.i.sc.,  m.a.,  ph.d.  (harvard) 

J.  M.  Toguri,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 
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SUBJECTS 
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Assistant  Professors: 

W.  A.  Miller,  ph.d.(mcg.) 

R.  S.  Segsworth,  b.a.sc. 

G.  C.  Weatherly,  ph.d. (cantab.) 

Special  Lecturers 
J.  Basterfield,  ph.d.(birm.) 

A.  E.  El-Mehairy,  ph.d.(lond.) 
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Economics 
Electrical  Er 
Inorganic  G 
Materials  Sc; 
Mechanics  o 
%sical  Che 
Principles  of 
Probability  a 
taicalEnj 


Course  8 

“Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science”  is  the  study  of  the  production,  structure,  ant 
properties  of  the  engineering  materials  used  in  structures,  machines  and  devices. 

Modern  technology  makes  increasingly  severe  demands  upon  both  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  solids;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  an  engineering  project,  the  basic 
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^limitations  of  which  do  not  reside  in  the  materials  which  are  available.  For  example, 
aerospace  travel  requires  materials  capable  of  withstanding  extremes  of  heat,  cold  and 
pressure;  the  utilization  of  nuclear  energy  is  limited  only  by  materials  which  can  with- 
stand the  effects  of  radiation;  the  transistor  and  the  computer  depend  upon  materials 
ICg'having  special  electrical  and  magnetic  properties.  As  industry  expands,  the  metallurgist 
or  materials  engineer  is  being  called  upon  to  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the 
economy. 

The  course  is  designed  to  place  primary  emphasis  upon  the  fundamental  principles 
which  underlie  the  chemical,  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  solids.  In  the  fourth 
year,  each  student  is  assigned  an  experimental  problem  involving  original  work  and, 
where  possible,  this  is  related  to  the  actual  research  in  progress  in  the  department.  The 
— student  is,  therefore,  introduced  to  the  methods  of  research. 

The  department  is  equipped  with  modern  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  structure  and 
properties  of  materials.  This  equipment  includes  x-ray  diffraction  units,  an  electron 
beam  microprobe  analyzer,  an  electron  microscope,  several  optical  metallographs, 
materials  preparation  and  testing  equipment,  facilities  for  the  production  and  measure- 
ment of  high  temperatures,  high  vacuum  equipment,  etc. 

For  the  First  Year  curriculum  see  Division  A,  page  21. 
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HOURS  PER  WEEK 

SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

First  Term 

Second  Term 

NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Analytical  Chemistry 

2624 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Calculus 

2420 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Economics 

2720 

2 

- 

2 

— 

Electrical  Engineering 

719,  720 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

617 

1 

- 

2 

- 

Materials  Science 

832 

2 

— 

2 

- 

Mechanics  of  Materials 

105,  104 

2 

— 

2 

3 

Physical  Chemistry 

801 

2 

- 

1 

- 

Principles  of  Metallography 

816 

1 

3 

- 

- 

Probability  and  Statistics 

2423,  2424 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Practical  Experience 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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SUBJECTS 

SUBJECT 

NO. 

HOURS  PER  WEEK 

First  Term  Second  Term 

Lect.  Lab.  Lect.  Lab. 

Chemical  Metallurgy 

802,  803 

2 

3 

- 

6 

Differential  Equations 

2432 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Engineering  Data  Processing 

3331, 3332 

- 

- 

2 

3 

Fluid  Flow  and  Heat  Transfer 

341 

2 

- 

2 

3 

Materials  Processing 

833 

2 

- 

1 

- 

Physics  of  Metals 

821,  822 

2 

6 

2 

3 

Thermodynamics  in  Metallurgy 

810,812 

2 

4 

2 

4 

X-ray  Crystallography 

2901 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Practical  Experience 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

And  one  of: 

History 

2330  or] 

23321. 

2 

- 

2 

- 

Political  Science 

273 0J 
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Chemical  Metallurgy 

805,  806 

3 

6 

3 

— 

English 

2140 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Materials  Science  Seminar 

826 

- 

3 

• — 

3 

Metallurgical  Problems  Laboratory 

814 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Philosophy  and  Science 

2040 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Physics  of  Metals 

823,  824 

4 

3 

4 

3 

Physical  Chemistry  of  Materials 

813 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Reaction  Kinetics 

836 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Thesis 

40 

- 

6 

- 

9 

Practical  Experience 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Geological 

Engineering 


The  course  in  Geological  Engineering  is  an  interfaculty  course,  the  specialized  core 
of  which  is  provided  by  the  Department  of  Geology  (Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science) 
with  assistance  from  several  departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
neering. It  is  administered  by  a Course  Committee  the  current  members  of  which  are : 

E.  W.  Nuffield,  b.a.(b.c.),  ph.d.,  f.r.c.s.,  Chairman;  Professor  and  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Geology. 

W.  D.  Baines,  b.sc.(alta.)  .,  m.sc.,  ph.d.(iowa)  ; Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

f.  G.  Breckenridge,  b.a.sc.,  ph.d.  (cantab.)  , Professor  and  Head,  Department  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering. 

\.  B.  Currie,  b.a.(mcm.),  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Professorof  Geology 

T.  C.  Kenney,  b.eng.(mcg.),  d.i.c.(imp.),  m.sc.(lond.),  ph.d.(lond.),  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

i.  R.  Rice,  b.sc.  (queens)  , Professor  of  Mining  Engineering 

GEOLOGICAL  ENGINEERING 
bourse  9 

Geology  is  the  science  of  the  earth.  It  includes,  in  a large  sense,  all  knowledge  of  the 
arth  - its  origin,  history,  structure,  composition  and  mineral  wealth  - and  the  physical, 
hemical  and  biological  processes  that  change  the  earth.  It  spans  a wide  range  of 
ciences  and  requires  a thorough  grounding  in  mathematics  and  the  basic  science  and 
ngineering  disciplines  to  aid  in  a proper  understanding  of  the  subject  and  its  many 
pplications.  The  various  branches  of  geology  include  geophysics,  which  is  concerned 
yith  the  investigation  of  the  earth,  particularly  its  structure  and  composition,  by  the 
nethods  of  experimental  physics;  geochemistry,  which  may  be  defined  broadly  to 
nclude  all  parts  of  geology  that  involve  chemical  changes;  and  geobiology  which  deals 
/ith  the  totality  of  living  things  on  the  earth’s  surface  in  geologic  time. 
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The  first  three  years  of  the  course  in  Geological  Engineering  provide  a broad  educ  S5 
tion  in  the  fundamentals  of  geology  and  its  associated  disciplines.  In  the  fourth  ye 
the  course  concentrates  on  the  study  of  Economic  Geology  - the  application  of  pri 
ciples  and  methods  of  geology  in  the  discovery,  examination,  evaluation  and  products  ECTS 
of  mineral,  fossil  fuel  and  water  resources.  An  option  in  the  last  year  allows  the  stude 
to  choose  between  the  subjects  Exploration  Geophysics  (2568,  2569)  and  Mine  Oper 
tion  and  Administration  (224,  226)  thereby  emphasizing  either  the  search  for  or  tl 
development  of  mineral  deposits. 

Graduation  from  this  course  leads  to  employment  in  mineral  and  petroleum  explor 
tion  and  development.  Graduates  are  prepared  for  advanced  study  towards  the  M.A.S 
and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  a number  of  branches  of  geology  including  Economic  Geolog 
Geochemistry,  Structural  Geology  and  Applied  Geophysics. 

For  the  First  Year  curriculum  see  Division  A,  page  21. 
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ItoryofPh 


year( 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 


ioj: 


subjects  subject  First  Term  Second  Term 


NO. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Lect. 

Lab. 

Calculus 

2420 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Economics 

2720 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

617 

1 

- 

2 

- 

Mechanics  of  Materials 

106,  104 

2 

- 

1 

IV2 

Mineralogy 

2921 

2 

5 

2 

5 

Mining 

195 

1 

— 

1 

2 

Physical  Chemistry 

622 

2 

- 

2 

— 

Principles  of  Geology 

2920 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Surveying 

155,  156 

1 

IV2 

1 

IY2 

Practical  Experience 

20 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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hird  year  geological  engineering 


JBJECTS 


SUBJECT 


HOURS  PER  WEEK 

First  Term  Second  Term 


OpJj 

• 0J  Geological  Field  Trips  2937 

letallurgy  804 

lineral  Identification  Laboratory  2934 

- etroleum  Geology,  Ground  Water  2933 
etrology  2930 

hotogrammetry  162,  163 

ractical  Experience  20 

tratigraphy  and  Sedimentation  2931 

tructural  Geology  2932 

urveyCamp  158 

heory  of  Phase  Equilibria  2935 

> ne  of: 

I Differential  Equations  24321 

m lining  Technology  196  j 

^ I nd  one  of: 

— I listory  2330  orl 


Lect.  Lab.  Lect.  Lab. 


2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 


2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 


2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 


2 

3 

2 


2 

3 


olitical  Science 


23321  2 -2 

2730 


Prerequisite  for  Exploration  Geophysics  2568,  2569  in  the  Fourth  Year. 

1 i 
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English  Literature 

2140 

1 

Exploration  Geochemistry 

2943 

1 

\ I] 

leological  Data  Analysis 

2942 

2 

Jeological  Field  Trips 

2947 

- 

-»■ 

laboratory  Research 

2945 

- 

Geology  Field  Camp 

2946 

- 

Metallurgy 

808 

1 

1 

Mineral  Deposits 

2940,  2941 

2 

Mineral  Economics 

2944 

2 

'hilosophy  and  Science 

2040 

2 

"hesis 

40 

— 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 


Ind  one  of: 

exploration  Geophysics  2568, 2569  2 3 

dining  197,  198  2 3 

Immediately  following  the  Annual  Examinations  of  the  Third  Year. 


1 

1 

2 


1 

2 

1 


2 

2 


3 

2 

3 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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TEACHING  STAFF  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  AEROSPACE  STUDIES 
Professor  and  Director  of  the  Institute: 

G.  N.  Patterson,  b.sc.(alta.),  m.a.,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.ae.s.,  f.c.a.s.i.,  f.a.i.a. 

F.R.S.C.,  F.A.A.A.S. 

Professors: 

J.  H.  DeLeeuw,  dip.  ing. (delft ),  m.s.  in  a.e.( Georgia  tech.),  ph.d.,  f.c.a.s.i. 

B.  Etkin,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc.,  f.c.a.s.i. 

J.  B.  French,  b.a.sc.,  m. sc. (Birmingham),  ph.d. 

I.  I.  Glass,  B.A.SC.,  M.A.SC.,  PH.D.,  F.A.P.S.,  F.A.A.A.S.,  F.C.A.S.I. 

H.  S.  Ribner,  b.s.(cal.  tech.),  m.s. (wash.),  ph.d. (wash.),  f.a.p.s.,  f.a.s.a.,  f.c.a.s.i. 
Associate  Professors: 

A.  J.  Howsmon,  b.s.m.e. (purdue),  m.s. (purdue),  ph.d. (purdue) 

G.  K.  Korbacher,  dip.  ing.(berlin),  ph.d. (braunschweig) 

R.  C.  Tennyson,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

S.  J.  Townsend,  b.a.(sask.),  m.a.(sask.),  ph.d. 
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Assistant  Professors: 

W.  T.  Chu,  B.A.SC.  (U.B.C.)  , M.A.SC.,  PH.D. 

P.  C.  Hughes,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc.,  ph.d. 

R.  M.  Measures,  b.sc.,  a.r.c.s.,  d.i.c.,  ph.d.(lond.) 

P.  A.  Sullivan,  b.e.,  m.e.(n.s.w.),  d.i.c.,  ph.d.(lond.) 
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Lecturer: 

L.  D.  Reid,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc. 


Special  Lecturer: 

R.  D.  Hiscocks,  b.a.sc.,  m.b.e.,  f.c.a.s.i. 
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4&ER0SPACE  STUDIES 

\ five-year  program  of  study  is  offered  to  prepare  the  student  for  a career  in  the  aero- 
pace  field.  It  includes  the  following  elements:  (a)  an  introduction  to  the  fundamentals 
>f  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  ( b ) an  introduction  to  aerodynamics,  instru- 
mentation, propulsion,  structures  and  design,  and  (c)  an  advanced  treatment  of  the 
ubjects  required  for  modern  design  and  research  in  aerospace  science  and  engineering 
uch  as  hypersonic  aerodynamics,  flight  dynamics,  and  space  propulsion.  Under  ( a ) 
ind  (b)  the  student’s  training  is  necessarily  broad  and  basic.  The  more  advanced  knowl- 
:dge  needed  for  the  research,  development,  and  design  relevant  to  new  aircraft  and 

pacecraft  is  provided  under  (c)  and  is  of  particular  significance.  Parts  ( a ) and  ( b ) 

ire  provided  in  a four-year  undergraduate  course,  but  the  final  intensive  training  under 
I1ES  c)  is  left  for  a postgraduate  (fifth)  year. 

The  program  of  study  that  leads  to  status  as  a well-qualified  aerospace  engineer  has 
>een  established  in  two  parts  as  follows : 

FA.I.AJ  i 

(i)  Undergraduate  Course.  The  student  registers  in  the  course  in  Engineering 
Science,  subject  to  the  entrance  requirements  given  on  page  9 of  this  Calendar.  This 
:ourse  provides  the  requisite  training  in  the  fundamental  sciences  (see  (a)  above).  The 
idvanced  subjects  contained  in  the  Aerospace  option  given  in  the  third  and  fourth  years 
ire  taught  by  the  staff  of  the  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  (see  ( b ) above).  The 
tudent  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  upon  completion  of  this 
Dart  of  the  program. 


.CAS, I. 


(ii)  Graduate  Course.  If  the  student’s  academic  record  in  the  undergraduate  pro- 
gram meets  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  he  may 
inter  the  fifth  year  of  the  program  as  a candidate  for  the  M.A.Sc.  or  M.Eng.  degree  in 
:he  (graduate)  department  of  Aerospace  Studies.  Details  of  entrance  regulations  and 
courses  of  study  are  given  in  the  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  facili- 
:ies  of  the  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  are  available  to  the  student  for  research  or 
project  work.  For  details  of  research  projects,  assistantships,  scholarships  and  demon- 
stratorships, students  should  consult  the  Annual  Bulletin  of  the  Institute. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a student  who  has  graduated  in  another  branch  of  engineering 
and  who  desires  to  qualify  as  an  aerospace  engineer  may  proceed  directly  with  (ii) 
above,  but  in  this  case  the  course  leading  to  the  M.A.Sc.  or  M.Eng.  degree  must  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  deficiencies  in  his  undergraduate  training  are  made  up. 

The  facilities  of  the  Institute  are  available  for  further  graduate  study  leading  to  the 
Ph.D.  Degree. 
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On  the  pages  that  follow  a brief  description  is  given  of  the  lectures  and  laboratc 
subjects  prescribed  in  the  preceding  tables  of  curriculum.  The  numbers  before  t 
subjects  are  the  reference  numbers  assigned  in  the  tables;  the  line  following  each  subjc 
title  shows  the  academic  year  and  course  to  which  the  subject  is  offered  and  the  hoc 
allotted  to  it  in  each  term. 

Where  laboratory  reports  are  to  be  written  outside  of  assigned  laboratory  hours  t 
maximum  number  of  such  reports  is  indicated  in  the  description  of  the  laboratory  cour 
concerned. 


list  of' 


1 Is.  ENGINEERING  SEMINARS 

1-1,3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 - V2  - 

A discussion  of  topics  such  as:  the  solution  of  practical  engineering  problems;  probler 
arising  from  courses  taken  in  the  First  Year;  the  prosecution  of  engineering  research; 
any  other  topic  connected  with  the  student’s  activities  in  the  University. 

The  Professorial  Staff  in  Engineers 


13S.  ENGINEERING  APPLICATIONS  OF  MATHEMATICS 

I - 1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 - 2 - 

Problems  will  be  assigned  to  illustrate  engineering  applications  of  mathematics.  The: 
problems  will  be  based  on  the  contents  of  the  First  Year  courses  in  Chemistry,  Physic 
and  Mathematics,  and  will  be  selected  to  illustrate  how  the  same  mathematical  mode 
and  procedures  may  enter  into  diverse  applications  involving  different  physical  an 
chemical  principles. 

The  Staff  in  Engineer  in 
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20.  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 
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Students  in  the  courses  listed  below  are  required  to  have,  before  graduation,  practice 
work  of  a nature  acceptable  to  the  department  concerned.  This  may  be  obtained  durin 
the  summer  vacations  but  work  done  before  entering  the  Faculty  may  also  meet  th 
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jf  requirements.  Instructions  will  be  issued  by  the  departments  concerning  the  type  of 
work  which  is  acceptable.  Practical  experience  certificate  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  departments  and  should  be  returned  there  when  completed. 

Course  1 600  hours  Course  7 600  hours 

Course  3 600  hours  Course  8 600  hours 

'Course  4 600  hours  Course  9 600  hours 

Course  6 600  hours 


40.  thesis 

— -.[Every  student  in  the  Fourth  Year  is  required  to  prepare  a thesis  on  an  approved  subject. 
Instruction  will  be  issued  by  the  departments  concerned. 

!ii  In  some  cases  written  presentation  is  required,  in  others  oral  and  written,  or  it  may 
-cioie  ionsist  of  a research  problem  followed  by  a written  thesis  or  report. 
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00S.  APPLIED  MECHANICS 
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1-1,3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9 2y42  % 

Jtatics:  The  principles  of  statics  are  applied  to  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces, 
noments  and  couples.  The  equilibrium  states  of  frames  and  machines  are  examined, 
"he  distributed  load  concept  is  applied  to  finding  centroids,  centers  of  mass  and  fluid 
ressure.  The  method  of  virtual  work  is  applied  to  systems  of  rigid  bodies  and  elastic 
lembers.  Dynamics:  Applications  of  the  principles  of  dynamics  are  discussed  for 
lotion  on  straight  and  curved  paths.  Work,  energy,  power  and  momentum  concepts 
re  applied  to  particles,  systems  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies.  Simpler  applications  in 
dative  motion  are  considered.  Throughout  statics  and  dynamics  the  free  body  concept 
emphasized  and  vector  algebra  is  used  where  it  is  most  useful.  Textbook:  Mechanics 
or  Engineers;  Statics  and  Dynamics  - Meriam 

Staff  in  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 
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01.  STATICS 
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1-5  2 

ranslational  and  rotational  resultants  and  equilibrants  are  discussed  together  with 
juivalent  force  systems  in  two-  and  three-dimensional  space.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
'stems  in  equilibrium.  Distributed  forces,  applications  to  structures,  friction,  method 
f virtual  work,  potential  energy  and  stability  of  equilibrium  considered.  Textbook: 
ector  Mechanics  for  Engineers:  Statics  - Beer  and  Johnston. 
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S.  M.  Uzumeri 

02.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS 

11-4,6  2 - 2 - 

l this  subject,  the  fundamental  theories  of  stress  and  strain  are  investigated  as  they 
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apply  to  the  selection  of  adequately  proportioned  materials  to  carry  a given  load  in  sue 
engineering  applications  as  tension,  compression  torsional,  and  other  members.  Tex 
book:  Engineering  Mechanics  of  Deformable  Bodies  - Dyars  and  Schneider. 

K.  Meipoom,  J.  Timusk,  R.  Tre , 


103. 


MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS 
II  - 5 1-1 

Basic  relationships  between  force,  stress,  strain,  and  deflection  of  bodies  made  of  varioi 
engineering  materials  are  discussed.  Beams,  columns,  shafts,  tension  members  an 
pressure  vessels  are  analysed  and  designed  for  strength  and  stiffness.  Textbook 


Mechanics  of  Materials  - Popov. 


/.  Schwaighoft 


■ete  n 


104. 


MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS  LABORATORY 
II  - 1,  3,  8 


fov.Re! 


II -4 
II -9 


- 3 


An  introduction  to  testing  machines,  strain  and  other  measuring  devices  and  standar 
specifications.  The  experimental  study  of  some  engineering  materials  ajid  structun 
members  under  applied  load.  No  laboratory  reports  will  be  required  to  be  written  oui 
side  the  assigned  teaching  hours. 

/.  D.  Barber,  C.  E.  Helwig,  K.  Meipoom,  R.  G.  Tres 
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105. 


MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS 

( \ ' 

11-1,8  2-2 
An  introduction  to  the  elastic  and  inelastic  behaviour  of  solids  under  various  externa 
loading  conditions.  Strains,  stresses  and  deformations  are  determined  for  member 
subjected  to  tension,  compression,  torsion  and  bending  and  for  pressure  vessels  by  usin; 
basic  strength  and  materials  theories.  Textbook:  Mechanics  of  Materials  - Popov. 

/.  D.  Barbe 
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106.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS 

II  - 9 2 - 1 • 

The  fundamental  relations  among  stress,  strain  and  applied  load  are  worked  out  fo 
tension,  compression,  twisting  and  bending  in  the  elastic  and  inelastic  ranges,  for  variou: 
engineering  materials.  Buckling  phenomena  are  examined  for  struts  and  columns.  Nu 
merical  applications  are  done  in  lectures;  and  problems  are  assigned  for  study.  Text 
book:  Engineering  Mechanics  of  Deformable  Bodies  - Byars  and  Snyder. 

A . C.  Davidso 


107.  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS 

II -3  3 - 

In  this  subject  the  following  are  examined:  behavior  of  materials  under  applied  loading 
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or  deformation;  stress-strain  relations;  simple  tension,  compression  torsion,  bending  and 


buckling  of  engineering  components;  mechanical  properties  of  materials  such  as 
ductility,  yielding,  fracture;  fluctuating  stresses,  stress  concentration  and  fatigue.  Mohr’s 
circle  will  be  used  in  certain  stress  and  certain  strain  relationships.  Textbook:  Engineer- 
ing Mechanics  of  Deformable  Bodies  - Byars  and  Snyder. 

A.  C.  Davidson 
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MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS  II 

III  - 1A  2 - 2 - 

dement  and  concrete  technology;  an  introduction  to  the  design  and  analysis  of  reinforced 
oncrete  members;  behaviour  of  metals;  special  topics  on  bending  of  beams;  failure 
heories;  introduction  to  experimental  stress  analysis.  Problems  and  laboratory  under 
bourse  113.  Textbooks:  Properties  of  Concrete-  Neville;  Mechanics  of  Materials  - 
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opov.  Reference  book:  Concrete  Technology  I & II 


D.  R.  Orchard. 

J.  Schwaighofer,  J.  Timusk 


In 


1 1 . STRUCTURAL  DESIGN  I 

III  - 1 2 - 2 - 

m elementary  study  of  the  stress  analysis  and  design  of  structures,  structural  members, 
nd  their  details.  The  work  covered  includes  steel  and  timber  tension  members,  com- 
ression  members  and  flexural  members,  including  plate  girders  and  continuous  as  well 
s simple  span  beams.  Welding,  riveting  and  high  tension  bolting,  as  methods  of  con- 
ecting  structural  members,  are  studied.  Design  and  analysis  problems  under  Course 

13.  Textbook:  Design  of  Steel  Structures  - Gaylord  and  Gaylord.  Reference  books: 
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structural  Problems  -Young  and  Morrison.  Plastic  Design  of  Steel  Frames-  Beedle. 
lational  Building  Code  of  Canada. 

M.  W.  Huggins 


12.  STRUCTURAL  THEORY 

III  - 1A  --3- 

he  stress  analysis  of  simple  span,  continuous  and  cantilever  trusses.  Influence  lines  and 
idex  stresses.  Truss  deflections  by  analytical  and  graphical  methods.  Analysis  of 
atically  indeterminate  trusses,  beams  and  frames  by  various  methods.  Problems  under 
ourse  113.  Textbook:  Structural  Analysis  - Jack  C.  McCormac. 

C.  F.  Morrison 


13.  STRUCTURAL  LABORATORY 

III  - 1 A - lYi  - 6 

roblems  and  laboratory  to  complement  subjects  1 10  and  112.  Study  periods  of  design 
id  analysis  to  complement  subject  111;  during  the  fall  term  two  timber  structures 
jtd  during  the  spring  term  one  steel  structure  are  designed.  The  designs  are  discussed 
id  evaluated.  Three  hours  per  week  of  the  above  time  in  the  first  term  will  be  devoted 
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to  the  cements  and  concrete  laboratory;  the  balance  will  be  on  problems  and  desig 

Staff  in  Civil  Engineers 


115.  STRUCTURAL  LABORATORY 


III -IB 

Design  and  analysis  problems  to  complement  subject  111. 
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REINFORCED  CONCRETE  I 

IV-  1A  2 IV2  : 

IV -1C  23; 

Ultimate  and  working  strength  behaviour  of  Reinforced  Concrete  members  subject 
to  flexure,  axial  compression,  shear,  combined  axial  compression  and  flexure,  combm  Irtsi® 
flexure  and  shear,  and  bond.  Relation  between  research  results  and  current  specifics  lalysis pro 
tions  for  design  of  members.  Design  of  simple  and  continuous  beams,  one  way,  two  w, 
and  flat  slabs,  columns,  retaining  walls  and  footings.  Reference  books:  Reinforc 
Concrete  Fundamentals  - Ferguson.  Design  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Structur 
(Seventh  Edition)  - Winter,  Urquhart,  O’Rourke,  Nilson. 

S.  M.  Uzumt 


117. 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  II 
IV -1A  2 12 

Ultimate  design;  prestressed  concrete;  composite  design;  design  of  building  frame 
arches  and  bridges.  Behaviour  of  reinforced  concrete  members.  Reference  book 
Theory  & Practice  of  Reinforced  Concrete  - Dunham.  Reinforced  Concrete  Design 
Sutherland  and  Reese.  Reinforced  Concrete  Fundamentals  - Ferguson.  Design  of  Rei 
forced  Concrete  Structures  (Seventh  Edition)  - Winter,  Urquhart,  O’Rourke,  Nilso 

M.  W.  Huggi\ 
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118. 


BEHAVIOUR  AND  DESIGN  OF  STEEL  STRUCTURES 
IV-  1A  2 2 2 

A continuation  of  Course  111.  The  behaviour  of  structural  elements  and  structures 
discussed  and  related  to  design  methods  and  criteria.  Topics  include,  repeated  loadin 
brittle  fracture,  welding,  connections,  buckling,  inelastic  behaviour,  analysis  and  desig 
of  metal  structures  by  ultimate  load  procedures.  Textbooks:  Structural  Steel  Design 
Beedle  et  al.  Canadian  Institute  of  Steel  Construction  - Steel  Construction  Series,  Bool 
1,2,3. 

D.  J.  L.  Kennec 


119. 


STRUCTURAL  THEORY  II 
IV-  1A  2 2 3 

Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate  structures;  influence  lines  for  statically  indete 
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ruinate  structures;  the  use  of  strain  energy,  slope  deflection,  moment  distribution, 
^column  analogy  and  Kani  methods  for  the  analysis  of  frameworks;  elementary  aspects 
>f  matrix  formulation  of  the  analysis  of  statically  determinate  and  indeterminate  plane 
structures;  an  introduction  to  plate  theory. 

G.  Kani,  R.  A.  Collins 


120.  THESIS  PROJECT  AND  MECHANICS  OF  MATERIALS  LABORATORY 

' 

IV-  1A  -4-4 

’roject  and  Mechanics  of  Materials  laboratory  to  supplement  courses  116,  117  and  118. 

Staff  in  Civil  Engineering 

2 Hi  I 

22.  STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING  II 

iabjeci  IV -IB  2 4'/2  2 3 

:ombiifcements  and  concrete;  design  and  analysis  of  reinforced  concrete  members.  Design  and 
reciMnalysis  problems.  In  the  first  term  3 hours  per  week  will  be  devoted  to  Cements  and 
^Concrete  laboratory.  Textbook:  Design  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Structures  (vSeventh 
’rendition)  - Winter,  Urquhart,  O’Rourke,  Wilson. 

Tin-]  C.E.Helwig 


26.  STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING 

IV  - 3 2 

!’he  fundamental  principles  of  Statics  and  Mechanics  of  Materials  are  applied  to  the 
esign  and  analysis  of  structural  members  and  their  connections.  Problems  are  worked 

i class  and  in  the  drafting  room  (Subject  127).  Moving  loads  on  simply  supported 
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IV -3  - 3 

roblems  supplementing  the  work  covered  in  lecture  course  126. 

J.  D.  Barber 
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earns;  tension,  compression  and  flexural  member  details.  Textbooks:  Design  of  Steel 
tructures  - Gaylord  & Gaylord;  Essentials  of  Structural  Design  - Hoadly. 

J.  D.  Barber 


30.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

IV  - 1 - - 2 ~ 

study  of  the  management  and  control  of  engineering-construction  projects.  Manage- 
lent  is  discussed  in  relation  to  planning,  cost  estimating,  value  prediction,  scheduling, 
idding  and  labour  relations.  Control  is  maintained  through  accounting  records  leading 
lies,Bo||l>  financial  statements.  Textbook:  Control  and  Management  of  Capital  Projects- 
W.  Hackney. 

K.  A.  Selby 


35.  ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS 

I - 1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 13  13 

n introductory  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a foundation  in  spatial  visualization 
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and  an  appreciation  of  the  various  graphical  techniques  used  in  representation  and  ii 
the  solution  of  engineering  problems.  The  lectures  are  mainly  concerned  with  de 
scriptive  geometry,  i.e.,  with  the  principles  of  orthographic,  oblique  and  perspectivt 
projection  and  their  use  in  solving  problems  involving  points,  lines  and  surfaces.  In  th< 
laboratory,  problems  are  solved  in  descriptive  geometry,  engineering  drawing,  empirica 
equations,  charts  and  graphs.  Both  instrument  and  freehand  techniques  are  used.  Text 
books:  Graphic  Science  - French  and  Vierck,  2nd  edition;  Graphic  Science  Problem ; 
- Vierck  and  Hang,  2nd  edition. 

H.  R.  Frizzle,  C.  A.  Wrenshall,  V.  P.  Borecky,  W.  E.  Carswel 
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138.  ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS 

II -1  - 41/2  - jj 

Problems  in  descriptive  and  projective  geometry,  nomography,  graphical  calculus 
Graphs  and  empirical  equations.  Structural  drawing.  Plotting  of  original  surveys.  Text- 
book: Engineering  Drawing  - French  and  Vierck,  10th  edition. 

C.  A.  Wrenshall,  V.  P . Boreck) 

139.  ENGINEERING  MATHEMATICS  PROBLEMS 

hi  - 1 - IV2  - : 

Problems  based  on  the  content  of  Lecture  Course  141. 

I.  C.  Medians 
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140.  MATHEMATICAL  APPLICATIONS 

IV  - 1A,  1C  - - 2 U/2 

The  formulation,  discussion  and  solution  of  certain  civil  engineering  problems  by  nu- 
merical methods  including  relaxation  techniques.  Electronic  digital  computers  are 
employed  in  appropriate  cases. 
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R.  A.  Collins 


141.  ENGINEERING  MATHEMATICS 

III  - 1 2 - 2 - 

The  solution  of  differential  equations  and  their  application  in  Civil  Engineering.  Text- 
book: Applied  Differential  Equations  - Spiegel. 
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145.  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING 

II  - 1 22-- 

The  following  topics  are  discussed:  algorithms;  number  systems;  components  of  a 
stored-program  digital  computer;  programming  techniques,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  flow-charts;  types  of  languages;  number  representation  in  a computer;  addressing. 
The  Fortran  IV  language,  as  an  example  of  an  algebraic  language,  is  studied  extensively 
from  a user’s  point  of  view.  Problem-oriented  languages  for  Civil  Engineers,  such  as 
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i cogo  and  stress,  are  introduced.  Programming  exercises  accompany  all  instruction  in 
i{  flow-charting  and  languages. 

R.  A.  Collins,  K.  A.  Selby 

Intfcj 

152s.  ENGINEERING  OPTICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

II  - 1 1-1  IVz 

r Reflection  and  refraction  at  plane  and  curved  surfaces;  optical  instruments  - telescope, 
microscope;  physical  optics.  Solution  of  spherical  triangles,  star  co-ordinate  systems; 
Tlfi  motions  of  celestial  bodies;  determination  of  azimuth,  position  and  time  using  engineer- 
ing instruments. 

V.  L.  Henderson,  H.  Macklin 

llculus|  153.  SURVEYING 

-V  Ten*;  II  - 1 2 4 13 

General  principles  and  practice  of  surveying  including:  discussion  of  instruments  for 
3wdj| measurement  of  horizontal  distances  (tapes  and  electronic  devices)  horizontal  and 
vertical  angles  (transit  and  theodolite)  vertical  distances  (level  and  rod).  Survey 
calculations,  adjustments  and  corrections,  including  azimuths,  bearings,  latitudes,  de- 
,1W.  partures,  co-ordinates,  and  areas.  Simple,  compound  and  reverse  curves  as  used  in 
Highway,  Railroad  and  Cadastral  surveying.  Construction  surveying  dealing  with  cross- 
^Jsections,  earthwork  quantities,  vertical  curves.  Laboratory  periods  for  practical  appli- 
cations to  illustrate  the  above  topics,  first  term  on  field  problems,  second  term  on 
calculations.  Textbooks:  Surveying-  Philip  Kissam;  Route  Surveys  - Skelton. 

O.  J.  Marshall,  B.  J.  Haynes,  H.  L.  Macklin 


|155.  SURVEYING 

II -9  1 - 1 - 

4.  Co/!i^ ^Introduction  to  surveying  principles  and  practice.  Theory  and  use  of  surveying  instru- 
nents.  Survey  computations  and  error  analysis,  including  quantity  calculations.  Mine 
lurveys,  topographic  surveys,  and  introduction  to  practical  astronomy.  Textbooks: 
Purveying  Practice  - Kissam;  Surveying  for  Civil  Engineers  - Kissam. 

H.  L.  Macklin 


M 


).  SURVEYING  LABORATORY 

II -9  - l Vi  - IV2 

7irst  term  - field  problems  using  the  transit,  level  and  tape.  Second  term  - survey  com- 
utations related  to  Course  155. 

H.  L.  Macklin 


SURVEY  CAMP 


'ourse  1,  III  Year;  Aug.  14  to  Sept.  15 
ept.  5 to  Sept.  15  - Gull  Lake. 


Dorset  or  Gull  Lake;  Course  9,  III  Year; 
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Course  9,  III  Year;  Sept.  5 to  Sept.  15  - Gull  Lake. 

Course  1: 

(a)  Secondary  Triangulation  and  Base  Line  Measurements,  ( b ) Highway  Location 
Cross  Sectioning  and  Earthwork  Computations,  (c)  Stadia  and  Plane  Table  Topo- 
graphy, ( d)  Distance  Measurements  by  Electronic  Methods,  ( e ) Air  Photo  Interprets 
tion,  (/)  Observations  for  Time,  Azimuth,  and  Latitude. 

Course  9: 

{a)  Topographic  Surveying  and  Mapping,  ( b ) Underground  Surveying,  including  Shaft 
Plumbing  and  Use  of  Mine  Surveying  Instruments,  (c)  Route  Surveys,  Curve  Layout! 
and  Earthwork  Quantity  Computations,  ( d ) Astronomic  Observations  for  Time  anc 
Azimuth.  Students  in  Courses  1 and  9 will  be  required  to  take  the  Survey  Camp  betweei 
the  Second  and  Third  Years.  Application  to  defer  attendance  at  the  Camp  must  be  mad< 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  July  15. 

Staff  in  Civil  Engineering 


159. 


LEAST  SQUARES 

III  - IB  - 3 - 

The  general  principles  of  probability  of  errors,  elementary  problems  illustrating  th 
application  of  Least  Squares  to  the  adjustment  of  observations,  empirical  constants  an 
formulae.  No  laboratory  reports  shall  be  written  outside  the  assigned  teaching  hour? 
Textbooks:  Survey  Adjustment  and  Least  Squares-  H.  F.  Rainsford.  Engineerin 
Measurements  - B.  Austin  Barry. 

H.  L.  Mackli 


abora 


160.  GEODETIC  ENGINEERING 
III  - IB 


11,  $U 
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Principles,  equipment  and  methods  of  geodetic  survey  involving  triangulation,  travers! 
and  levelling  of  high  precision;  elementary  geodesy  and  map  projections. 

O.  J.  Marsha 
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161.  GEODETIC  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 
III -IB 

Problems  and  computations  supplementing  the  work  covered  in  subject  160. 

O.  J.  Marshall,  B.  J.  Haym j 

1 

162.  PHOTOGRAMMETRY I 

III  - IB,  9 2 - 

Photograph  as  central  projection,  interior  geometry  of  surveying  camera,  stereoscop 
vision  and  methods  of  viewing  stereo,  methods  of  terrestrial  photogrammetry,  aeri  j 
photography,  geometry  of  single  picture,  radial  line  triangluation,  geometry  of  sterei 
pairs,  theory  and  practice  of  reconstruction  of  spatial  models,  plotting  instrument 
introduction  to  analytical  methods. 

J.  Vial 
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163.  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  I.  LABORATORY 

III  - IB,  9 - 3 - - 

Laboratory  work  supplementing  the  lecture  course  162. 

TW  J.  Vlcek 

Wl 

164.  PHOTO  INTREPRETATION 

III  - IB  - - 2 - 

The  principles  of  intrepretation  of  aerial  photographs;  geological  processes  of  forma- 
j tion  of  landforms,  both  consolidated  and  unconsolidated,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Pleistocene  geology;  the  patterns  of  landforms  as  seen  on  aerial  photographs;  their 
e!t  identification  and  evaluation,  and  the  engineering  problems  involved;  location  of 
c granular  material;  soil  mapping;  drainage  area  delineations;  highway,  powerline,  pipe- 
line and  flood  control  structure  investigations;  classification  of  muskeg  and  prediction 
of  depth;  selection  of  photo  control  points  and  optimum  monumentation  sites;  optimum 
locations  of  trial  survey  lines;  tree  species  identification. 

S.  G.  Bird 
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165.  PHOTO INTREPRETATION  LABORATORY 
III  - IB 

Laboratory  work  supplementing  the  lecture  course  1 64. 


3 

S.  G.  Bird 


•Mi 

167.  SURVEY  CAMP 


Course  IB,  IV  Year;  Aug.  21  to  Sept.  15,  Gull  Lake. 

Triangulation,  tiilateration,  electronic  distance  measurements,  traverses,  levelling  and 
,.  vep « astronomical  observations  by  precise  methods. 

O.  J.  Marshall,  H.  L.  Macklin,  R.  C.  Gunn 


\{mH  | 

1 68 . GEODETIC  ADJUSTMENTS 

IV -IB  13  13 

...  The  theory  of  the  adjustment  and  analysis  of  geodetic  measurements.  The  design  and 
statistical  analysis  of  engineering  control  surveys.  The  application  of  the  electronic 
j f]aw  [.computer  to  survey  adjustment  problems.  Laboratory  periods  deal  with  the  problems 
of  design,  analysis  and  adjustment  of  control  surveys.  Heavy  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  programming  and  solution  of  the  above  problems  by  electronic  digital  computer. 

R.  C.  Gunn 


jreoscfl 

r 5ir  170.  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  II 

ofsteitf  f IV -IB  13  1 1V^ 

stniinel  Review  of  elementary  matrix  theory,  orthogonal  and  skew-symmetric  matrices,  theory 
of  model  restitution,  linear  conformal  transformations  in  2-space  and  3 -space  and  their 
j,\  applications  in  photogrammetry,  methods  of  serial  triangulation,  non-linear  transforma- 
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tions  in  2-space  and  3-space  and  their  applications  in  the  adjustments  of  strips  and 
blocks  of  models,  analytical  model  reconstruction.  Laboratory  work  consisting  mainly 
of  computer  programming  of  photogrammetric  problems. 

J.Vlcek  iputil 
inicipa 

172.  ASTRONOMY 

IV -IB  - - 1 

Precise  determination  of  time,  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth  as  applied  to  geodetic 
surveys.  Observations  and  problems. 

H.  L.  Macklin,  R.  C.  Gunn 


174. 


ENGINEERING  AND  LEGAL  SURVEYS 
IV  - IB  1 - 2 - 

Construction  surveying  problems  dealing  with  prismoidal  volumes  and  corrections 
hydrographic  surveying,  tunnel  surveying,  circular  curve  intersections,  area  computa 
tions,  chronological  order  of  land  subdivision  and  layout  from  early  township  pattern; 
to  present-day  subdivisions,  the  weighing  of  survey  evidence  in  the  retracement  of  con 
struction  and  legal  surveys,  and  the  preparation  of  legal  surveys. 

B.  J.  Hayne . 


175. 


GEODESY  AND  ELECTRONIC  SURVEYING 
IV -IB  2 m 2 

Ellipsoidal  geometry,  deflections  of  the  vertical,  reduction  of  geodetic  measurement: 
to  the  ellipsoid,  geodetic  position  computations,  electronic  surveying,  map  projections 
Problems  in  geodetic  computations,  the  reduction  of  electronic  distance  measurements 
the  calculation  of  geodetic  positions,  map  projection  co-ordinates. 

R.  C.  Gum 
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180. 


SANITARY  ENGINEERING 

III  - 1 2 \ 

The  objective  of  Sanitary  Engineering  and  Pollution  Control.  Basic  outline  of  problem 
of  urbanization  and  the  natural  cycle  of  water.  Water  Purification.  Treatment  of  dc 
mestic  and  industrial  waste  waters.  Municipal  Services  - water  mains,  sanitary  sewer; 
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storm  water  drainage,  garbage  disposal.  Air  Pollution  Control  - equipment  and  plan 


ning  considerations. 


A . P.  Bernha t 


181. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL  SCIENCES 
IV  - 1C  (elective) 


3 2-! 


A lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  relate  the  basic  sciences  with  their  applies 
tion  in  waste  water  and  water  treatment.  Subject  matter  dealt  with  includes : Chemistry 
Microbiology,  Theory  of  Settling,  Filtration,  Coagulation,  Ecology. 

P.  H.  Jones  and  G.  W . Heink 
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ad  182.  MUNICIPAL  ENGINEERING 

IV  - 1C  (elective)  --32 

Quantities  of  water  and  waste  water,  hydrology,  waste  water  collection  systems,  water 
distribution  systems,  municipal  roads,  refuse  disposal,  administration  and  financing  of 
municipal  works.  Laboratory:  Design  Problems  supplementing  lecture  material.  Text- 
books: Water  and  Waste  Water  Engineering  -Fair,  Geyer  and  Okun,  Volume  I.  De- 
sign and  Construction  of  Sanitary  and  Storm  Sewers  - WPCF  Manual.  References: 

■ cetk  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control -C lark  and  Viessman.  Hydrology  for  Engineers  - 
Linsley,  Kohler  and  Paulhus. 

. GiJ  G.  W.  Heinke 


183.  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ENGINEERING 

IV- 1C  (elective)  --3  2 

Ticuonyj.Air  pollution  control,  water  supply  and  purification,  municipal  waste  water  treatment, 
^ industrial  waste  water  treatment,  soil  pollution  control. 

rittenB  A.  P.  Bernhart 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  PLANNING 
IV  - 1C  (elective) 
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Environmental  planning:  physical,  economical,  biological,  sociological,  spiritual;  new 
theory  based  on  the  philosophy  of  seven  dimensions;  emerging  form  of  urban  life; 
shaping  the  metropolis;  metropolis  within  the  region;  green  belts  and  satellites;  pollution 
:ontrol;  redevelopment. 

A.  P.  Bernhart 


rm  ,185.  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING 

III  - 1 2 

Organization,  administration,  economics  and  planning  of  rural  highways;  highway 
naterials  and  paving;  principles  of  location,  design,  construction  and  maintenance, 
^extbook:  Highway  Engineering  - Oglesby  and  Hewes,  2nd  Edition.  Reference  books: 
j.  The  Highway  Improvement  Act -Ontario  Highway  Standards  and  Specifications - 
( Department  of  Highways  of  Ontario.  Soil  Mechanics  for  Road  Engineers-  D.S.I.R.  - 
, H.M.  Printer,  Policy  on  Geometric  Design  of  Rural  Highways  - A.A.S.H.O. 

M.  M.  Davis 

\fyrnm 

1 8 6s.  MUNICIPAL  PLANNING,  ADMINISTRATION  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

III  - 1 - - 3 - 

. Contemporary  concepts  in  urban  and  regional  planning  and  their  theoretical,  practical 
; ijnd  legal  applications  as  applied  in  Canada.  Organization  of  municipal  government, 

. , nunicipal  finance,  legislation  governing  municipal  operation,  role  of  the  municipal 
;ngineer  and  private  practitioner  in  public  works,  provisions  of  municipal  services. 
^JLJrban  and  regional  growth  as  affected  by  transportation,  trends,  demands,  charac- 
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teristics  and  capacities,  co-ordination  with  land  use  and  integration  with  other  services  itssoi 

M.  M.  Davis,  H.  L.  Macklin,  D.F.D.  Pinkei  jeetp. 


187. 


TRAFFIC  ENGINEERING 
IV  - 1C  (elective)  3 2- 

Urban  transportation  planning,  traffic  studies,  forecasting  models,  characteristics  o 
traffic  flow,  traffic  control  at  intersections,  methods  of  project  evaluation.  Textbook 
Traffic  Engineering  Handbook.  References:  Principles  and  Techniques  for  Predicting 


Future  Demand  for  Urban  Area  Transportation 
way  Capacity  Manual. 


Martin,  Memmott,  and  Bone; 


High 


R.  M.  Soberma 
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TRANSPORTATION  ENGINEERING 
IV  - 1C  (elective)  - - 3 

Characteristics  of  Transportation  Systems,  Railway  and  Airport  Engineering,  Theor 
of  Traffic  Flow,  Behaviour  and  Design  of  Flexible  and  Rigid  Pavements.  Referenc 
books:  Introduction  to  Transportation  Engineering  - Hay ; Planning  & Design  of  Aii 
ports  - Horonjeff;  Soil  Mechanics  for  Road  Engineers  - D.S.I.R.;  Principles  of  Pave 


ment  Design  - Yoder;  Poisson  & Traffic  - Eno  Fndn. 


M . M.  Davis,  R.  M.  Soberman,  R.  G.  Ric 


189. 


AIR  PHOTO  INTERPRETATION 
IV  - 1C  (elective)  3 2- 

The  principles  of  interpretation  of  aerial  photographs;  processes  of  formation  an 
erosion  of  landforms,  both  unconsolidated  and  consolidated,  with  particular  emphas 
on  glaciation,  their  patterns  as  seen  on  aerial  photographs,  their  identification  ar 
evaluation,  and  the  engineering  problems  involved;  location  of  granular  materials;  sc 
mapping;  investigations  from  airphotos  for  highway,  powerline,  and  pipeline  locatior 
damsites  and  flood  control  structures;  delineation  of  drainage  areas  and  drainage  stru 
ture  location;  classification  of  muskeg  areas  and  prediction  of  depth;  land  use  classific 
tion.  One  day  field  trip,  including  field  soil  testing. 

S.G.Bi 
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191, 


SOIL  MECHANICS 

III  - 1 2 n/2  - j 

Identification  and  classification  of  soils  for  engineering  purposes,  weight  volume  rel 
tionships,  compaction,  permeability  and  drainage  characteristics,  effective  stress* 
shearing  strength,  site  exploration  and  soil  sampling,  lateral  earth  pressure. 

F.  A.  DeLc 
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1 92.  SOIL  MECHANICS  AND  FOUNDATIONS 

IV-1A,  1C  2- 

Shearing  strength,  bearing  capacity,  footings,  consolidation  and  settlement,  later 
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3 pressures,  retaining  walls,  braced  cuts  and  cofferdams,  pile  and  caisson  foundations, 
: sheet  pile  bulkheads,  slope  stability,  flow  nets,  dewatering.  Laboratory  testing  and  prob- 
lem periods.  No  laboratory  reports  to  be  written  outside  assigned  laboratory  hours. 

F.  A.  De  Lory,  T.  C.  Kenney 

193.  FOUNDATIONS  AND  EARTHWORKS 

vboor! 

IV  - 1C  (elective)  --32 

' Design  and  construction  of:  Foundations  for  buildings,  bridges  and  other  structures 
^ including  excavation,  footings,  piling,  caissons;  Retaining  walls,  sheet  pile  bulkheads, 
tunnels;  Fills,  embankments,  earth-fill  and  rock-fill  dams  including  seepage,  dewatering 
and  grouting.  Geotechnical  processes  and  field  measurements  and  control. 

F.  A.  De  Lory,  T.  C.  Kenney 
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194s.  ENGINEERING  GEOLOGY 

IV  - 1C  (elective)  32-- 

The  study  of  engineering  practice  from  a geological  point  of  view.  The  behaviour  of 
rocks  and  soils  in  building  and  engineering  construction,  foundations,  tunnels,  dams, 
and  flood-control  works  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  mineral  composition  of 
earth  and  rock  materials,  their  geomorphic  and  geologic  features  and  their  stress  history. 


3 2] 
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Engineering  case  studies  will  include  examination  of  groundwater,  frost  and  landslide 
conditions,  shoreline  engineering,  construction  in  permafrost,  earthquake  problems, 
and  field  investigations. 

E.  /.  Robinsky  and  Geology  Department 
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195.  MINING 
II -9 


1-12 


xatj0I  jA  combined  lecture  and  laboratory  subject  in  the  principles  of  mining  and  its  unit 
,,e ^processes.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  statistical  approach  to  sampling  calculations. 

class! 


H.  R.  Rice 


196. 


MINING  TECHNOLOGY  AND  MINERAL  DRESSING 
III -9  2-2- 

An  introduction  to  mining  practice  with  emphasis  on  current  mining  methods  as  applied 
i to  geological  situations  and  stress  environments;  current  practices  in  mineral  benefici- 
|jation  processes. 

e sties*  \ H.  R.  Rice 


iDlll  }\91.  MINE  OPERATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

i IV  - 9 2 - 2 - 

Mine  operation  with  special  attention  paid  to  mine  services;  administration  dealing  with 
: aspects  of  economics,  industrial  engineering,  finance,  and  industrial  relations, 
ent,  H.  R.  Rice 
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198.  MINING  LABORATORY 

IV  - 9 - 3 

Problems  in  mine  layout  involving  shaft  location  and  size;  mine  development;  choice  o 
stoping  methods,  mining  rate,  and  mine  equipment;  time  and  cost  schedules;  ore  re*  ?!CS 
serve  calculations. 

H.R.Ric,  'l*1* 
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302.  ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS 

II -1  - - V/2 

The  fundamentals  of  engineering  thermodynamics.  The  First  and  Second  Laws.  Prop 
erties  of  substances.  Heat  transfer.  Heat  exchangers.  Compressors,  fans,  pumps 
reciprocating  engines  and  turbines.  Vapour  and  gas  power  cycles.  Refrigeration.  Aii 
conditioning. 

P.  B.  Hughe 


308.  HEAT  ENGINEERING 

III  - 3 2 - 

Applications  of  thermodynamics  to  machines,  including:  background  to  the  develop 
ment  of  heat  engines;  basic  steam  power  plant  cycles  and  design;  internal  combustio 
engines  and  cycles;  combustion  calculations;  fuel  and  exhaust  products  analysis;  powe 
plant  testing;  heat  transmission;  psychrometry  and  air  conditioning. 
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A.  B.  Alla 


309.  ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS 

III -3  2-2 

Fundamentals  of  the  effects  of  heat  on  fluids,  including:  first  and  second  laws  of  thermc 
dynamics;  ideal  processes  using  gases  and  vapours;  reversibility,  availability  an 
entropy;  properties  of  real  and  ideal  fluids;  processes  and  cycles  for  gas  and  vapor 
power  plants;  processes  and  cycles  for  refrigeration. 

F.  C.  Hoopt 


I liim 

310.  HEAT  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  I 

III -3  -3-| 

Complementary  to  lecture  subjects  308  and  309.  The  experimental  work,  conducted  o 
a broad  range  of  heat  and  power  equipment,  is  intended  to  offer  experience  in  th 
design,  organization  and  execution  of  experimental  investigations  of  thermal  apparatu 
in  the  application  and  evaluation  of  the  associated  instrumentation,  in  the  treatment  cj 
the  data,  and  in  the  interpretation  and  reporting  of  the  work.  Textbook:  The  Enginee, 
ing  Report  in  the  Undergraduate  Laboratory  - Hughes. 
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311.  ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS 
III -4 


- - 2 


The  applications  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  to  ideal  processes  and  cycles  using 
gases  and  vapours,  reversibility,  available  energy,  entropy,  properties  of  fluids.  Processes 
and  cycles  used  in  practice  for  steam  and  gas  power  plants,  and  for  refrigerating  plants. 
R.R i Reciprocating  engines,  turbines  and  compressors.  Heat  transfer.  Textbook:  Thermo- 
dynamics of  Heat  Power  - Faires. 

P.  S.  Shen 


312.  HEAT  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 

III  - 4 3 

This  laboratory  is  complementary  to. lecture  subject  311.  Selected  experiments  are  con- 
' Pn  ducted  in  illustration  of  the  methodology  of  experimental  investigation  of  the  external 
pp i characteristics  of  thermal  devices  and  systems,  with  special  attention  given  to  the 
peculiar  interests  of  the  engineer  primarily  concerned  with  economic  considerations. 
Textbook:  The  Engineering  Report  in  the  Undergraduate  Laboratory  - Hughes. 

Humjl 

313.  HEAT  ENGINEERING 

III  - 5nt  1 - 1 - 

This  course  consists  of  a study  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  macroscopic  thermo- 
dynamics, and  their  applications  to  closed  and  open  dynamic  systems.  An  examination 
of  the  principal  power  cycles  is  undertaken  in  relation  to  the  properties  of  the  working 
media  involved.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  a thorough  understanding  of  the  three  basic 
laws  of  thermodynamics.  Textbook:  Concepts  of  Thermodynamics  - Obert.  Reference 


s 
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books:  Engineering  Thermodynamics  - Hall  and  Ibele.  Thermodynamics 


Van  Wylen. 
C.  A.  Ward 


314.  HEAT  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 

III  - 5nt  - 3 - 3 

This  laboratory  is  complementary  to  lecture  subject  313.  The  course  emphasizes  the 
philosophy  and  techniques  used  in  the  experimental  investigation  of  the  performance  of 
heat  engineering  equipment.  Textbook:  The  Engineering  Report  in  the  Undergraduate 
Laboratory  - Hughes. 

'iff 

322s.  THERMAL  ENERGY  CONVERSION  I 

IV  - 3 2 - 2 - 

A continuation  of  subjects  308  and  309,  and  complementary  to  subject  323,  this  course 
deals  with  the  plants  and  processes  used  in  major  power  production.  The  overall  design 
and  heat  balance  in  steam  power  plants  is  considered,  and  their  components  are  ex- 
amined. Both  conventional  fossil  fuel  and  nuclear  energy  sources  are  considered.  New 
developments  and  trends  are  introduced.  Textbook:  Power  Plant  Theory  and  De- 
sign - Potter. 


P.  B.  Hughes,  D.  G.  Andrews 
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323 . THERMAL  ENERGY  CONVERSION  II 

IV  - 3 - - 2 

A continuation  of  subjects  308  and  309,  and  complementary  to  subject  322,  this  course 
deals  with  non-central  power  production  as  for  shaft  power,  propulsion,  and  similai 
applications.  A survey  of  present  and  potential  fuel  resources.  Operating  cycles  anc 
characteristics  of  internal  combustion  engines,  including  reciprocating,  rotary  positive 
and  gas  turbine  types.  Rockets  and  ramjets.  Design  factors.  The  principles  and  potentia  ^ducto 
of  devices  under  current  development,  including  fuel  cells,  thermoelectric  converters  ia(jcs  and 
and  magnetohydrodynamic  power  generation.  Reference  book:  The  Internal  Com  Jfyentf 
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bustion  Engine  - Taylor  and  Taylor. 


A.B.Allat 


324. 


HEAT  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 
IV  - 3 - 3 - 4V  81  FLUI 

This  laboratory  is  complementary  to  lecture  subjects  322  and  323.  It  is  an  extension  oj 
the  third  year  laboratory,  subject  310,  with  an  increased  demand  for  individual  judg!  ^unc*a 
ment  and  a professional  outlook.  Textbook:  The  Engineering  Report  in  the  Under | W statlc 
graduate  Laboratory  - Hughes. 


328. 


HEAT  TRANSFER 

IV  - 5nt  - - 2 • 

Steady  state  and  transient  conduction,  surface  and  gas  radiation,  convection,  boiling 
condensation  and  combined  mechanisms  are  considered.  Special  attention  is  given  tc 
analogue  and  computational  procedures  and  to  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
novel  or  complex  problems  may  be  approached.  Textbook:  Heat  Transmission -* 
McAdams. 

F.  C.  Hoopei 


331. 


THERMAL  ENERGY  CONVERSION 
IV  - 5nt  3 - 3 ■ 

The  thermodynamics  and  gas  dynamics  of  thermal  energy  conversion.  Steam  powei 


cycles,  nuclear  reactor  and  fossil  fuel  energy  sources,  magnetohydrodynamics  powei!  toductc 


generation,  fuel  cells,  combustion,  refrigeration,  new  trends  and  research  developments. 

D.  S.  Scot 


332. 


HEAT  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 
IV  - 5nt  - 3 - 

This  laboratory  is  complementary  to  lecture  course  331,  and  an  extension  of  course 
314.  The  techniques  of  testing,  the  design  of  experiments,  the  application  of  instru- 
mentation, and  the  organization  and  reporting  of  performance  tests  are  emphasized. 
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333. 


FLUID  MECHANICS 

III  - 1 2-2 

Introductory  concepts;  fluid  properties;  dimensional  analysis;  fluid  statics;  kinematics 
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ind  dynamics  of  flow;  laminar  and  turbulent  flow;  applications  to  closed-conduit  and 
Dpen-channel  flow;  draw  and  lift  on  submerged  bodies. 

J.  F.  Keffer 


" Introductory  concepts;  fluid  properties,  dimensional  analysis;  hydrostatics;  kine- 
matics and  dynamics  of  flow;  irrotational  flow  and  vorticity;  dynamic  lift;  laminar  flow; 
turbulent  flow;  applications  to  closed-conduit  and  open-channel  flow;  one-dimensional 
:ompressible  flow. 

G.  R.  Lord 
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334.  FLUID  MECHANICS  I 
III -3 


2 3 


337.  FLUID  MECHANICS 
III -4 


2 3 


aljudj  iThe  fundamentals  of  fluid  flow  as  generally  encountered  in  industry;  fluid  properties; 
fluid  statics;  energy  relationships;  dimensional  analysis  and  dynamic  similarity;  flow 
in  pipes  and  channels;  resistance  of  submerged  bodies;  effects  of  viscosity  and  com- 
pressibility; applications. 

D . F.  James 
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338.  FLUID  MECHANICS 

III  - 5c  23-- 

iPresentation  of  fundamentals  of  continuum  fluid  motion;  introductory  concepts;  kine- 
matics and  dynamics  of  flow;  irrotational  motion;  viscous  laminar  and  turbulent  flow; 
thermodynamic  relationships;  gravity  effects;  applications. 

J.  F.  Keffer 

339.  FLUID  MECHANICS 

I pout  III  - 6 2 3 -- 

poR  Introductory  concepts;  fluid  properties;  fluid  statics;  kinematics  and  dynamics  of 
flow;  laminar  and  turbulent  flow;  closed-conduit  and  open-channel  flow;  compres- 
sibility effects;  drag  and  lift  on  submerged  bodies;  elementary  turbomachinery. 

D.  F.  James 
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340.  FLUID  MECHANICS 

III  - 5nt  2 3 2 3 

A fundamental  approach  to  the  mechanics  of  fluid  motion;  continuum  concepts;  kine- 
matics and  dynamics  of  flow;  irrotational  motion;  vorticity;  laminar  flow  solutions; 
turbulent  motions;  applications  to  conduit  flow;  thermodynamic  relationships;  ele- 
mentary thermal  transport;  free  surface  waves;  fluid  machinery. 

W . D.  Baines,  D.  F.  James 
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341. 


FLUID  FLOW  AND  HEAT  TRANSFER 
III  - 8 2-2 

A study  of  the  forces  and  motion  produced  by  various  fluid  properties.  Gravitational 
viscous  and  inertial  forces  are  considered  in  detail.  Momentum,  energy  and  continuity 
relation,  boundary-layer  approximation,  turbulence,  flow  in  pipes  and  around  sub1 
merged  bodies.  Steady-state  conduction  in  one  dimension;  extended  surfaces;  hea 
conduction  with  two  or  more  independent  variables;  forced  convection  and  dimensiona 
analysis;  heat  transfer  by  free  convection;  radiant  heat  transfer;  heat  transfer  by  com 
bined  conduction  and  convection;  heat  transfer  in  liquid  metals. 

A.  H.  Abdelmessih,  H.  J.  Leutheusse, 
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343.  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 

IV- 1 2 3 

The  general  field  of  hydraulic  engineering  is  studied  under  the  topics:  hydrology 
ground  and  surface  water;  drainage,  flood  control,  power  and  navigation  systems 
municipal  and  industrial  applications;  model  studies;  principles  of  design,  operation 
and  field  investigation. 

W.  D.  Baine, 


344. 


HYDRAULICS 

IV  - 3 2-2 

The  general  field  of  applied  hydraulics  and  fluid  mechanics  is  studied  under  the  topics 
hydrology;  hydro-electric  power  plants  and  auxiliaries;  conservation  and  flood  control 
canals,  pipelines,  etc.,  under  both  steady  and  unsteady  conditions;  hydraulic  machinery 
fans,  compressors,  turbines,  pumps,  etc.,  design,  selection  and  operation;  power  anc 
control  circuits;  flow  of  compressible  fluids;  similarity  and  model  investigations;  in 
dustrial  applications. 
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H.  J.  Leutheusser 


345. 


HYDRAULIC  LABORATORY 
IV  - 3 - 3 - 41/- 

Experimental  work  is  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  on  various  types  of  pumps,  turbines 
fans,  centrifugal  compressors  and  on  hydraulic  models.  In  addition  computation  prob- 
lems involving  open  channel  flow,  water  power  studies,  pumps  and  turbine  studies' 
water  hammer  phenomena,  fans  and  ductwork  and  other  advanced  flow  problems  arc1 
considered.  General  problems  involving  compressibility  of  gases  are  considered. 
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350. 


DES 


DYNAMICS 

II -1  U/2 

Motion  of  a point  is  reviewed  and  extended  to  include  Coriolis’  acceleration,  wifi  u. 
applications.  Equations  for  motion  of  mass  in  translation,  rotation,  and  plane  motior  feign  of 
are  developed,  including  centre  of  percussion.  An  introduction  to  vector  mechanics  is| 
given.  Moment  of  inertia  of  mass  is  studied  by  double  integration  and  by  the  lamina 
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method.  The  derivation  and  application  of  gyroscopic  action  is  thoroughly  discussed, 
:j  and  an  introduction  to  static  and  dynamic  balancing  is  given.  Elementary  vibration 
:nal  theory  and  problems  in  vibration  isolation  are  discussed.  Textbook:  Engineering  Dy- 
namics  - Hooper  and  Smith.  Reference  book:  Mechanics  -P art  II-Meriam;  Engi- 
subi  neering  Mechanics,  Vol.  II,  Vector  Edition,  Higdon  & Stiles. 

hJt  D.  L.  Allen 
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com!  351.  DYNAMICS 

II  - 3 3 1 - - 

vij  Calculus  of  vectors;  particle  motion;  systems  of  particles;  rigid  bodies;  virtual  work 
and  D’Alembert’s  principle;  introduction  to  Lagrange  equations;  introduction  to  me- 
chanical vibrations.  Textbook:  Housner  and  Hudson  - Applied  Mechanics-Dynamics. 

Staff  in  Mechanical  Engineering 


svstemflj  352.  dynamics 

n-7  2-1- 

Dimensional  units;  vectors;  kinematics,  rectilinear  and  angular  motion,  plane  motion, 
' AM  projectiles,  satellite  orbits,  rigid  body  concept,  relative  motion  with  respect  to  trans- 
lating and  to  rotating  vehicles;  kinetics,  force,  d’Alembert’s  principle,  rotation,  transla- 
tion, vibration  of  mechanical  and  electrical  systems,  work,  energy,  conservation  of 
energy,  power,  impulse,  momentum,  rockets,  jets,  fluid  mechanics,  impact,  balancing, 
: topics!  centrifugal  and  Coriolis’  force,  critical  speeds,  gyroscopic  effect.  Reference  book:  Dy- 
: control:  \ namics  - Merriam. 

F.  P.  J.  Rimrott 

wail 

;:0qs;  | > 353.  DYNAMICS  LABORATORY 

II -7  -IV2-IV2 

Course  7,  II  Year;  IV2  hrs.  problems  per  week,  both  terms.  Problems  in  kinematics  and 
kinetics  to  support  subject  352. 


356.  DESIGN  OF  MACHINE  ELEMENTS 

; II -3  2- 

Course  3,  II  Year;  2 hrs.  lectures  per  week,  second  term.  Standard  methods  for  the 
, j1udj J design  of  belts,  shafts,  spur  gears,  bearings,  brakes,  clutches,  couplings,  power  screws, 
,!emsg  fasteners,  rivets  and  welded  components.  Textbook:  Mechanical  Engineering  Design  - 
Shigley. 

R.  T.  Waines 

I 

357.  DESIGN  LABORATORY 

,03.  J)  ^ 

? ^jj'  f Design  of  machine  parts  and  simple  machines,  including  drafting  and  assembly  layout. 
Fits,  tolerances  and  metrology. 

em| 


R.  T.  Waines 
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358.  THEORY  OF  MACHINES 

II  - 3 - - 2 3 

Equations  for  accelerated  motion  of  mass  applied  to  the  analysis  of  machine  elements. 
Velocity,  acceleration,  force  distribution,  speed  fluctuation  and  balancing  of  machine 
parts  and  machines.  Cams,  gears,  flywheels  and  linkage  kinematics.  Textbook:  Kine- 
matics and  Dynamics  of  Machinery  - Maxwell. 

G.  E.  Godfrey 
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360.  SYSTEMS  DYNAMICS 

III -3  1 - 1 - 

Setting  up  of  the  differential  equations  of  physical  systems;  frequency  response  and 
bandwidth  concepts;  the  analogue  computer;  transducers  and  instrumentation;  fre- 
quency response  and  transient  response,  consideration  in  the  matching  of  processes. 

B.  Tabarrock 
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361.  VIBRATIONS 

III  - 3 2 

Single-degree-of-freedom  systems,  damped  and  undamped;  multi-degree-of-freedom 
systems;  method  of  determining  natural  frequencies;  characterization  of  physical  sys- 
tems by  mathematical  models;  response  of  such  systems  to  steady-state  single-frequency  \ 
excitation  and  to  transient  pulses;  beams  and  strings. 
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D.L.  Allen 
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362.  DYNAMIC  MEASUREMENTS  LABORATORY 

III  - 3 - 3 - 3 

A combined  laboratory  course  for  Vibrations  (361)  and  Systems  Dynamics  (360). 
Includes:  comparative  experiments  with  transducers;  analogue  computer  study  of 
transient  and  frequency  response  behaviour  of  physical  systems;  vibration  experiments; 
experimental  study  of  electrical-mechanical-fluid-thermal  analogies;  measurements  of 
the  process  dynamics  of  a variety  of  systems,  including  consideration  of  the  optimum 
choice  of  transducers  and  instrumentation  and  the  comparison  of  transient  and  fre- 
quency response. 
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363.  ENGINEERING  DESIGN 

III  - 3 - - 2 - 

Approach  to  engineering  design;  problem  definition;  generating  and  comparing  con- 
cepts; synthesis-analysis-evaluation  decisions  under  realistic  situations.  Engineering 
examples  and  small  design  projects  utilizing  available  background  of  mathematics, 
mechanics,  circuits  and  thermodynamics.  Specific  attention  is  given  to  such  subjects  as 
springs,  curved  beams  and  experimental  stress  analysis. 


/.  W.  Smith 
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364.  ENGINEERING  DESIGN  LABORATORY 

III -3  3 

A laboratory  course  complementary  to  the  lectures  of  subject  363,  Engineering  Design. 

365.  APPLIED  ELASTICITY 

III  - 5nt,  5p  1 - 1 - 

Introduction  (simple  equations  for  normal  and  shear  stresses;  stress  concentrations; 
fluctuating  stresses  and  fatigue).  Analysis  of  stress  and  strain  in  three  dimensions, 
including  use  of  primary  and  auxiliary  Mohr’s  circles,  and  application  to  bending  and 
torsion  problems.  Deflection  analysis  of  statically  determinate  and  indeterminate  struc- 
tures. Additional  topics  and  applications  include:  Analysis  of  plates  and  shells,  torsion 
of  thin-walled  tubes,  stability  of  columns,  thermal  stresses. 

G.  E.  Godfrey 

366.  APPLIED  ELASTICITY  LABORATORY 

III  - 5nt,  5p  - 3 - 3 

Problems  to  support  subject  365. 

373.  MACHINE  DESIGN 

IV  - 3 2 - 2 - 

Although  the  design  of  some  specific  machine  elements  is  covered,  such  as  springs, 
ropes  and  curved  frames,  most  of  the  course  is  concerned  with  design  concepts,  includ- 
ing organization,  reliability  and  creativity.  An  introduction  to  the  field  of  theoretical 
mechanics  includes  elasticity,  plasticity,  thermal  stress,  vibrating  systems  and  advanced 
kinematics.  Textbooks:  Mechanical  Engineering  Design  - Shigley.  Vibration  Theory 
and  Application  - Thomson.  Theory  of  Elasticity  - Timoshenko  and  Goodier. 

/.  W.  Smith,  B.  Tabarrok 

374.  MACHINE  DESIGN  LABORATORY 

IV  - 3 - 3 - 41/2 

Design  and  research  projects  utilizing  the  concepts  given  in  Subject  373  and  empha- 
sizing the  creative  approach.  Seminars  on  new  developments  in  the  design  field  are  held. 

380.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

II  - 3 - - 2 1 

Engineering  applications  of  elementary  differential  equations,  to  include  such  topics 
as  operational  methods,  elementary  nonlinear  equations,  simultaneous  differential 
equations. 

B.  Tabarrock 

386.  ENGINEERING  MATHEMATICS  I 

IH  - 3 3 13  1 

Analytical  techniques  used  in  mechanical  engineering,  including  such  topics  as: 
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numerical  methods,  vector  analysis,  complex  variables,  differential  equations  with 
variable  coefficients,  Sturm-Liouville  systems;  introduction  to  partial  differential 
equations. 

A.  H.  Abdelmessih,  D.  S.  Scott 
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390. 


APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  IN  ENGINEERING 
IV  - 3 13  2 3 

Solutions  of  the  heat  conduction  equation;  steady  one-dimensional  systems;  extended 
surfaces;  applications  of  Fourier  series  to  steady  two-dimensional  and  transient  systems;  ie 
differential  equations  of  Bessel  and  Legendre. 

/.  F.  Keffer 
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391.  ELEMENTARY  CONTROL  THEORY 

IV  - 3 1 - 1 - 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  utilized  in  the  analysis  of  linear  control  systems 
Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  the  synthesis  of  mathematical  models  of  simple  systems,  and 
the  limitations  inherently  involved.  Topics  include  stability  criteria,  characteristics  of 
electrical,  pneumatic  and  hydraulic  control  elements,  and  capabilities  of  feedback 
systems.  A brief  introduction  to  the  problems  arising  from  non-linear  prototypes  is 
included.  Recommended  text:  Automatic  Control  Engineering  - Raven. 

/.  VandeVegte 


392. 


ELEMENTARY  CONTROL  THEORY  LABORATORY 
IV -3 

Problems  and  experiments  related  to  subject  391. 
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393. 


COMPUTATIONAL  METHODS 
IV  - 5nt,  1 3 1 3( 

Practical  extension  of  Subjects  2427  and  2428  to  provide  advanced  computing  experi- 
ence with  desk  calculators  and  with  analogue  and  digital  computers,  fortran  com- 
puter language  will  be  studied  in  detail.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  economic  use  of 
available  numerical  procedures  in  the  solution  of  engineering  problems. 

L.  E.  Jones 
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394s.  CONTROL  ENGINEEERING 

III  - 4 2 - 2 - 

An  introduction  to  the  dynamic  behaviour  of  linear  systems;  the  feedback  principle; 
the  stability  of  linear  control  systems;  the  convolution  theorem;  transfer  functions  of 
linear  systems;  analysis  and  synthesis  of  linear  control  systems;  introduction  to  servo- 
mechanism technology. 

J.  VandeVegte,  A.  Porter 
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ticsc  399.  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  LABORATORY 
IV  - 5g,  5nt 

A laboratory  course  accompanying  subject  398. 
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395s.  CONTROL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 

III  - 4 - 3 - 3 

Problems  and  laboratory  experiments  to  accompany  subject  394s. 

J.  VandeVegte,  A.  Porter 

396.  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

IV -3  1 

Introduction  to  principles  of  management  and  organization.  Subjects  3440  and  396 
are  combined  in  one  examination. 

P.  B.  Hughes 


398.  CONTROL  SYSTEMS 
IV  - 5g,  5nt 

A course  in  linear  and  non-linear  control  systems. 


1 - 2 


/.  VandeVegte 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 


414s.  ELEMENTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

II  - 4 2 - 2 - 

A broad  survey  of  both  old  and  new  elements  of  Industrial  Engineering,  with  selected 
reading  and  essay  assignments,  including  work  study,  wage  determination,  controls  of 
production,  quality  and  cost,  mathematical  models  of  production  and  distribution 
systems,  computer  simulation  techniques,  operations  research,  human  factors  studies, 
eIH  and  management  science. 

T.  C.  Graham,  A . Porter 


415.  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  OF  PROCESSES 

IV -4  2 - 2 - 

Automatic  control  in  the  process  industries  and  in  the  control  of  machine  tools.  Prob- 
lems of  on-line  computer  control.  Relation  to  over-all  problems  of  system  planning  and 
management  control. 


416.  HUMAN  FACTORS  ENGINEERING 
IV-  4 


3 - 


A general  introduction  to  the  Bio-Sciences;  detailed  analysis  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  the  central  nervous  system,  and  the  special  senses,  in  particular  the  visual 
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phenomena  which  characterize  man’s  interaction  with  his  environment;  application  o; 
this  knowledge  to  selected  problems  in  man-machine  systems.  Reading  will  be  assignee 
as  the  course  progresses. 

P.  /.  Foie: 


417. 


INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  SEMINAR 
IV  - 4 - 2 - 

Members  of  the  staff  in  Industrial  Engineering,  and  invited  speakers  prominent  in  the 
academic,  governmental,  and  business  communities,  will  conduct  a series  of  talks  fol 
lowed  by  general  discussion.  Two  essays,  on  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  discussed,  wil 
be  required. 
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418. 


MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE 
IV  - 4 2 - 2 • 

Theories  and  methods  of  analysis  to  optimize  product  mix,  process  selection,  equip 
ment  investment,  production  and  distribution  activity  levels,  competitive  strategies 
information  flow  and  processing,  organization,  and  control.  Assessment  of  the  accuracy 
precision,  and  relevance  of  demand,  cost,  and  technological  data  used  in  analyses,  ai 
obtained  from  designed  industrial  experiments,  sampling,  sample  surveys,  correlatioi 
of  uncontrolled  variables,  and  various  internal  and  external  agencies.  Prerequisited  an 
probability  and  statistics,  linear  algebra,  and  elementary  differential  equations.  Text 
book:  Concepts  in  Management  Science  - Donald  Clough;  Prentice-Hall. 


f age  ai 
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419. 


OPERATIONS  RESEARCH 
IV -4  2 3 4 

Mathematical  methods  of  operations  research.  Lagrange  multiplier  methods,  linea: 
and  non-linear  programming,  dynamic  programming,  with  assigned  problems  in  pro 
duction  scheduling  and  sequencing,  inventory  control,  transportation,  machine  replace 
ment,  and  resource  allocation.  Systems  of  linealr  differential  equations,  complex 
variable  theory,  Markov  theory,  applied  to  queueing,  inventory,  maintenance,  reliability 
replacement,  and  information  processing  problems.  Prerequisites  are  probability  anc 
statistics,  linear  algebra,  and  elementary  differential  equations.  A term  test  will  b< 
given  at  mid-session  which  will  contribute  33%  of  the  total  course  mark. 

Staff  in  IndustriaVEngineerini 
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420. 


SYSTEMS  THEORIES 

IV -4  2 3 2 

Theories  of  automata;  information  theory;  organization  systems  theories;  compute! 
simulation  models  applied  in  the  design  and  analysis  of  production  and  distributor 
systems  and  their  concomitant  control  systems. 

Staff  in  Industrial  Engineering 
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421.  THESIS  PROJECT 

IV  - 4 -6-6 

Design  and  analysis  of  an  engineering  system  to  satisfy  certain  objectives  and  require- 
f ments  (e.g.  the  production  of  a specific  product).  This  project  will  provide  the  student 
with  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  knowledge  and  techniques  of  analysis  acquired  in  all 
the  other  Industrial  Engineering  subjects.  The  work  will  be  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  staff  members.  Progress  reports  and  a written  thesis  are  required. 

Staff  in  Industrial  Engineering 

flintki 

422.  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  I 

ii — 4 i 1V2  1 m 

Coding  and  programming  for  the  digital  computer;  machine  organization,  machine 
language  and  symbolic  compiler  langauge  (fortran  iv)  ; number  representation  and 
conversion.  Laboratory  exercises  are  drawn  from  the  fields  of  engineering  and  applied 
science,  as  well  as  from  those  of  data  processing  and  elementary  compilation. 

R.  W.  P.  Anderson 
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423.  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING  II 
III -4 


1 IV2  1 IV2 


An  extension  of  the  Second  Year  subject  Computer  Programming  I.  More  advanced 
discussion  of  general  and  specialized  compiler  languages  and  their  application  in 
business,  engineering  and  other  fields;  simulation,  data  processing,  and  list  processor 
languages;  monte  carlo  methods;  gpss,  simscript,  cobol,  etc.  Laboratory  problems  are 
selected  to  complement  the  lecture  material. 

R.  W.  P.  Anderson,  S.  Cohn 
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60 1 . CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

I - 1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 - 3 - 3 

A laboratory  course  illustrating  the  fundamental  laws  of  chemistry  as  dealt  with  in  the 
lecture  course,  and  providing  an  introduction  to  chemical  analytical  methods. 

W . F.  Gray  don,  M.  J.  Phillips,  S.  Sandler,  A.  M.  Rozeiu 


600.  CHEMISTRY 

I-l,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9 

Chemical  theory,  with  industrial  and  engineering  applications. 

The  Staff  in  Chemical  Engineering 


inm 


602.  CHEMISTRY 

1-5  2 - 2 - 

Introductory  physical  chemistry:  the  gas  laws,  chemical  equilibria,  elementary  solu- 
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tion  chemistry,  thermochemistry.  Problems  dealing  with  industrial  and  engineerin 
applications. 

W.H.  Burges  [je  coni 
lemistrj 

607.  ENGINEERING  CHEMISTRY 
II -1 

Corrosion  and  water- treatment;  introduction  to  organic  chemistry. 


2 - - 


S.  Sandle 


2-2 


608.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 
II  - 5 

The  themes  discussed  are  conservation,  equilibrium  and  rate  of  change  in  chemic; 
systems.  These  are  applied  to  topics  in  thermo-chemistry,  phase  equilibrium,  reactio 
equilibrium,  including  reactions  in  cells,  and  reaction  kinetics.  Reference  books 
Physical  Chemistry,  by  F.  Daniels  and  R.  A.  Alberty,  3rd  ed.;  Physical  Chemistry,  b 
W.  J.  Moore,  3rd  ed. 

R.  W.  Missen,  C.  E.  Chaffe 


609.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY 

II  - 5 - n/2 

Experimental  work  and  problems  periods  to  accompany  subject  608.  In  the  secor 
term,  each  student  performs  a laboratory  investigation  of  an  individual  problem  of 
research  type.  Alternate  periods  are  devoted  to  solving  assigned  problems. 

R.  W.  Missen,  C.  E.  Chaffe 
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613.  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND  COMPUTATION  LABORATORY 
II  - 6 

This  course  commences  on  the  Wednesday  following  the  first  Monday  in  Septembe 
and  continues  until  the  opening  of  the  Fall  Term.  All  the  working  time  will  be  spei 
on  systematic  quantitative  inorganic  analysis  and  machine  computation.  Textbook: 
Textbook  of  Inorganic  Analysis  - Kolthoff  and  Sandell;  A Guide  to  Fortran  Program 
ming  - D.  D.  McCracken. 

/.  H.  Spinner,  M.  E.  Charles,  J.  Binkiewu 
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614.  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY 
II -6 

A continuation  of  subject  613. 


9 -I 


/.  H.  Spinner,  W.  A.  M.  Hewer,  J.  Binkiewu 


615.  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY 
II -6 

Equilibrium  considerations  in  quantitative  analysis. 


ORG 


2 - 


/.  H.  Spinn 
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617.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

II  - 6,  8,  9 1 - 2 - 

The  constitution  of  matter  and  classification  of  the  elements:  systematic  inorganic 
chemistry. 

R.  L.  Hummel,  R.  E.  Jervis 

619.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE  LABORATORY 

ii -6  m 

Experiments  illustrating  the  kinetic  and  equilibrium  principles  of  chemical  engineering. 
Mass  and  heat  balance  calculations.  One  laboratory  report  per  week. 

I.  H.  Spinner,  W . A.  M.  Hewer,  C.  P.  Brockett,  M.  J.  Phillips 

iieniyl 

620.  PROCESS  CALCULATIONS 

II- 6 -3-3 

Process  calculations  in  chemical  engineering.  Textbook:  Basic  Principles  and  Calcula- 
tions in  Chemical  Engineering  - Himmelblau. 

J.  W.  Smith,  W.  G.  MacElhinney 

622.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

II- 6,9  2-2- 

Chemical  thermodynamics,  phase  rule  and  phase  diagrams,  electrochemistry,  colloids 
and  surface  chemistry,  kinetics . 

R.  W.  Missen 

625.  REACTION  KINETICS 

III - 6  1 - 1 - 

Chemical  kinetics;  principles  of  adsorption  and  colloid  chemistry. 


W.  H.  Burgess 

626.  SYNTHETIC  CHEMISTRY 

III  - 5c  2 - 2 - 

A course  in  synthetic  chemistry  covering  the  principles  of  systematic  organic  chemistry 
and  systematic  inorganic  chemistry. 

R.  Woodhams 

_ 

627.  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

III  - 6 - 6 - 6 

A laboratory  course  to  accompany  subject  640.  One  laboratory  report. 

W.  F.  Gray  don,  Z.  May 

628.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

III-6  2-2- 

An  introductory  course  in  organic  chemistry. 

| 


J.  G.  Breckenridge 
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629.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY 
III -6 

A laboratory  course  accompanying  subject  628. 


W.  H.  Rapson,  Z.  May 


630.  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 

III  - 6 2 - 1 - 

Selected  topics  in  the  chemical  process  industries.  The  course  illustrates  how  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry,  engineering  and  economics  are  applied  in  chemistry.  Students  are 
expected  to  read  Chemistry  and  Industry  - D.  G.  Jones. 

Staff  in  Chemical  Engineering 
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631. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  MASS  AND  HEAT  TRANSFER 
II  - 6 2 - 2 - 

The  fundamental  theory  and  practice  used  in  transfer  operations  in  chemical  engineer- 
ing. Energy  and  mass  transfer  are  considered  in  the  study  of  the  flow  of  fluids,  fluidiza- 
tion of  solids,  heat  transfer,  and  evaporation  of  solutions.  Textbook:  Chemical 
Engineering,  Vol.  I - Coulson  and  Richardson. 

W.  G.  MacElhinney 


632. 


FLUID  MECHANICS 

III  - 6 - - 2 - 

Applications  of  the  fundamentals  of  fluid  mechanics  in  chemical  engineering,  with 
emphasis  on  single  and  two-phase  flow  with  and  without  heat  transfer,  fluid-particle 
dynamics  and  non-Newtonian  fluid  flow.  Textbook:  Chemical  Engineering,  Vols.  I and 
II  - Coulson  and  Richardson. 
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M.  E.  Charles 


633.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  IN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

III -6  111  1 

The  first  term  is  devoted  to  analysis  and  solution  of  chemical  engineering  problems 
which  require  knowledge  of  the  rational  design  of  experiments,  treatment  of  experi- 
mental data  and  tests  of  hypotheses.  The  second  term  is  devoted  to  applications  of 
differential  equations  to  problems  of  chemical  engineering  interest;  emphasis  is  on  the 
formulation  of  differential  equations,  together  with  their  solution  by  analytical  anc 
numerical  methods.  Reference  Books:,  Probability  and  Statistics  for  Engineers  -j 
I.  Miller  and  J.  E.  Freund.  Engineering  Statistics  - A.  H.  Bowker  and  G.  J.  Lieberman 
Applied  Differential  Equations  - M.  R.  Spiegel. 


/.  H.  Spinner,  R.  W . Misser 

640.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS 

III  - 5c,  6 2 2 2 

A tutorial  course  in  classical  thermodynamics  with  problems  in  the  field  of  appliec 
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chemistry  and  chemical  engineering.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  chemical  processes 
and  compositional  changes. 

W.  F.  Graydon 


64 1 . CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  RATE  PROCESSES 

III  - 5c  3 - 

Introduction  to  mass,  momentum  and  energy  transport.  Kinetic  theory  of  gases,  calcu- 
lation of  transport  properties;  analytical  solutions  of  problems  in  viscous  flow,  heat 
conduction  and  mass  diffusion;  turbulent  transfer  coefficients;  applications  to  chemical 
engineering  systems.  Textbook:  Transport  Phenomena  - Bird,  Stewart  and  Lightfoot. 

O.  Trass 


642.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS  AND  LABORATORY 

III  - 5c  - 9 - 7 Vi 

Problems  and  laboratory  experiments  illustrating  topics  discussed  in  subjects  640  and 
641. 

Staff  in  Chemical  Engineering 


650.  MASS  TRANSFER  OPERATIONS 

III -6  2 12  1 

III  - 6 • 2 - 2 - 

The  theory  and  practice  of  mass  transfer  operations  in  chemical  engineering  are  dis- 
cussed. Many  problems  in  distillation,  extraction,  absorption,  and  other  operations 
illustrate  the  course.  Textbook:  Mass  Transfer  Operations  - 2nd  Ed.  R.E.  Treybal 

D.  Mackay 


65 1 . CHEMICAL  PLANT  DESIGN 

IV -6  2 6 -- 

The  lectures  take  a systems  approach  to  the  design  of  chemical  plant,  proceeding 
'from  the  origin  through  major  design  considerations  to  technical  and  economic  feasi- 
bility. Considerations  applying  to  overseas  situations,  and  the  relationship  of  design  to 
operation  are  included.  In  the  plant  design  laboratory  teams  of  students  design  and 
evaluate  a particular  plant.  Textbook:  Chemical  Engineering  Plant  Design  - Vilbrandt 
and  Dryden.  Reference  book:  Chemical  Engineering  Cost  Estimation  - Aries  and 
Newton. 

M.  Way  man,  D.  Mackay 

652.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 

IV  - 5c,  6 _ 9 - - 

A laboratory  course  to  accompany  subjects  631,  632,  650,  and  651.  Bench  and  pilot 
plant  experiments  are  carried  out  to  study  a variety  of  unit  operations  such  as  fluidiza- 
tion, heat  transfer,  evaporation,  filtration,  distillation,  extraction,  and  absorption. 


1 
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Modern  control  instruments  are  discussed  and  operated.  One  laboratory  report  per 
week. 

M.  E.  Charles  and  Staff  in  Chemical  Engineering 
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653.  PROCESS  DYNAMICS 

IV  - 6 2 3 -- 

The  mathematical  modelling  of  unsteady  states  in  typical  processes  involving  fluid  flow, 
heat  and  mass  transfer,  vapor-liquid  equilibria,  and  chemical  reaction.  Solution  by 
analytical,  analogue,  and  digital  methods.  Introduction  to  controller  response  modes 

D.  Basmadjian,  M.  E.  Charles,  /.  H.  Spinner 
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654.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

IV  - 6 2 - 2 - 

The  Chemistry  of  the  manufacture  of  natural  and  synthetic  high  molecular  weight 
organic  materials  and  the  relation  between  molecular  and  submicroscopic  structure 
and  physical  properties  of  rubbers,  fibres,  filaments,  films  and  plastics. 

W.  H.  Rapson 


65 5 . CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  THERMODYNAMICS  AND  KINETICS 

IV  - 6 2 - 2 - 

The  application  of  thermodynamics  and  kinetics  to  problems  in  the  field  of  chemical 
engineering. 

W.  H.  Burgess,  W.  F.  Gray  dor 


656.  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
IV- 6 

Course  6,  IV  Year. 


- - 2 - 


Staff  in  Chemical  Engineering 


660.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 

IV- 5c  2 - 1 • 

A lecture  course  in  organic  chemistry,  concluding  with  a section  on  the  chemistry  o: 
high  polymers. 


H.  L.  William . ttienijjjjl 


661.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY 
IV -5c 

A laboratory  course  to  accompany  subject  660. 
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662.  PROCESS  CONTROL 
IV  - 6 (elective) 

Fundamentals  to  optimal  control  of  engineering  systems  are  developed  from  the  state 
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space  viewpoint.  The  use  of  dynamic  programming,  maximum  principle,  and  other 
optimization  procedures  is  established  and  illustrated  for  both  the  continuous  and 
discrete  time  systems.  Non-linear  analysis  is  introduced  by  approximate  analytic 
methods,  phase-space  representation  and  the  application  of  some  elementary  principles 
of  asymptotology.  Textbook:  Optimal  Control  of  Engineering  Processes  - Lapidus 
and  Luus. 

R.  Luus 

663.  INSTRUMENTAL  METHODS 

IV  - 6 (elective)  2 - 

The  subject  is  designed  to  emphasize  the  science  of  chemical  instrumentation.  The 
principles,  technique,  and  applications  of  gas-chromatographic,  opticometric,  electro- 
metric, and  mass-spectrometric  methods  of  analysis  are  studied. 

S.  Sandler 

664.  PROCESS  DYNAMICS 

IV  - 5c  2-23 

Analysis  and  control  of  chemical  engineering  systems  with  emphasis  on  non-linear 
methods;  phase  plane;  Liapunov’s  method;  averaging  technique.  Introduction  to 
optimal  control  of  processes;  extraction  train,  distillation  column,  and  chemical  reactors 

R.  Luus 

665.  THERMODYNAMICS  AND  STATISTICAL  THERMODYNAMICS  OF  CHEMICAL  SYSTEMS 

IV -5c  3 

Development  of  the  principles  of  chemical  equilibrium  and  of  statistical  mechanics; 
application  to  both  non-reacting  and  reacting  systems,  with  emphasis  on  behaviour  of 
multicomponent  mixtures  and  complex  reactions,  and  the  calculation  of  thermodynamic 
properties  in  the  ideal-gas  state.  Reference  books:  The  Principles  of  Chemical  Equi- 
librium, by  K.  G.  Denbigh;  Introduction  to  Statistical  Mechanics,  by  G.  S.  Rushbrooke. 

R.  W.  Missen 

666.  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  DESIGN 

IV -5c  2 6 2 6 

Applications  of  heat  transfer  and  fluid  flow,  mathematical  modelling,  and  optimization 
in  chemical  engineering  and  chemical  plant  design.  In  the  first  term  the  laboratory  is 
devoted  to  problems  in  these  topics  and  in  those  of  subject  665.  In  the  second  term, 
simultation  and  optimization  are  carried  out  for  a particular  chemical  plant.  Reference 
books:  Applied  Mathematics  in  Chemical  Engineering  - Mickley,  Sherwood,  and  Reed. 
Chemical  Reactor  Theory  - Denbigh.  Chemical  Reaction  Analysis  - Petersen. 

J.  W.  Smith,  M.  E.  Charles,  M.  Wayman,  D.  Mackay 

667.  DYNAMICS  OF  CHEMICAL  SYSTEMS 

IV  - 5c  _ - 3 - 

Elements  of  chemical  rate  process,  complex  chemical  system  dynamics,  chemical 

i ■ 
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reactor  stability.  Application  of  analogue  computers  to  the  solution  of  problems  in 
above  topics. 

I.  H.  Spinner 


DEPART'- 


668. 


APPLIED  NUCLEAR  CHEMISTRY 
IV  - 6 (elective)  2 - 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  methods  of  radioisotope  chemistry.  Applications 
of  nuclear  techniques  and  radioactive  materials  in  chemical  technology  and  in  nuclear 
power  generating  systems.  Topics  to  be  covered  include:  radioisotype  methods  of 
studying  chemical  reaction  mechanisms  and  kinetics;  chemical  process  development 
and  process  control;  nuclear  reactions  applied  to  chemical  analysis  (activation  analysis) ; 
isotope  separation;  production  of  nuclear-grade  materials  such  as  uranium,  plutonium, 
heavy  water;  chemical  processing  of  irradiated  reactor  fuels;  radioactive  waste  disposal; 
radiation  chemical  processing. 

D.  G.  Andrews,  R.  E.  Jervis 


669.  ADVANCED  SEPARATION  PROCESSES 

IV  - 6 (elective)  2 

Theory  and  application  of  a number  of  separation  processes,  including  multicomponent 
distillation  (using  computational  techniques),  azeotropic  and  extractive  distillation, 
liquid  extraction,  transient  behaviour  and  cyclic  processes,  thermal  diffusion  separa- 
tions, and  solid-liquid  contacting  operations.  Illustrative  design  problems. 

D.  Mackay 


670.  NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING 

IV  - 5nt  2 - 2 - 

Nuclear  engineering  aspects  of:  nuclear  constitution  and  properties  including  cross- 
section,  energetics,  radioactivity,  production  and  use  of  radio-isotopes,  neutrons,  slow 
ing  down,  “age”  theory,  diffusion  of  thermal  neutrons,  fission.  The  age  and  two-group 
theories  of  the  reactor  core.  Reflected  reactors  (elementary  treatment).  Reactor  kinet 
ics,  control  and  instrumentation.  Applications  of  heat  transfer,  fluid  flow  and  stress 
analysis  to  the  reactor  core.  The  measurement  and  control  of  radiation.  Exposure  of 
humans  to  radiation.  Shielding  techniques.  Nuclear  engineering  applications  of  nuclear 
and  radio-chemistry. 

D.G.  Andrews,  R.  E.  Jervis 
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NUCLEAR  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY 
IV  - 5nt  - 3 - 3 

A laboratory  course  to  accompany  subject  670.  Experiments  are  carried  out  with  radia- 
tion sources  and  instruments,  a sub-critical  reactor,  a reactor  simulator,  pulse  height 
analyzers,  fast  neutrons  generators  and  radioactive  tracers. 

D.  G.  Andrews,  R.  E.  Jervis 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

700.  ELECTRICITY 

1-1,3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9 2%2  % 

A basic  course  in  electricity  and  magnetism  including  electric  forces  and  fields,  analysis 
of  direct-current  circuits,  magnetic  forces  and  fields,  induction,  and  an  introduction  to 
the  conductive,  magnetic  and  dielectric  properties  of  materials. 

Staff  in  Electrical  Engineering 

701.  ELECTRICITY 

1-5  2 - 2 - 

A basic  course  in  electricity  and  magnetism  that  is  similar  to  subject  700  but  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  Course  5. 

Staff  in  Electrical  Engineering 

710.  ELECTRIC  CIRCUITS 

II  - 7 3 2 2 2 

Linear  lumped-parameter  circuits  as  models  for  physical  devices;  relationships  between 
circuit  and  field  concepts.  Transient  response  of  simple  circuits;  natural  and  forced 
components  of  response.  Response  to  complex-frequency  excitation;  impedance  and 
admittance  functions.  Steady-state  response  of  circuits  with  direct  and  sinusoidal 
sources.  Loop  and  nodal  analysis.  General  network  theorems.  Coupled  circuits.  Re- 
sponse of  networks  to  variable-frequency  excitation.  Analysis  of  polyphase  circuits; 
introduction  to  symmetrical  components. 

711.  ELECTRIC  AND  MAGNETIC  FIELDS 

II  - 7 2 2 2 2 

Electric  and  magnetic  fields,  forces  and  energies  associated  with  charged  and  current- 
carrying  conductors  embedded  in  dielectric  and  magnetic  media.  Particle  dynamics  in 
electric  and  magnetic  fields.  Time-varying  fields  in  conductors  and  insulators.  Develop- 
ment of  Maxwell’s  equations  and  interpretation  in  static  and  dynamic  situations. 

S.  D.  T.  Robertson 


713.  ELECTRICAL  LABORATORY 

H-7  -3-3 

Introduction  to  techniques  of  electrical  measurement.  Laboratory  experiments  to 
accompany  subjects  710  and  711. 

714.  INTRODUCTORY  ELECTRONICS 

II-7  2 1 

Introduction  to  semiconductor  physics.  Physical  principles  of  semiconductor  and 
vacuum  tube  devices.  Modelling  and  elementary  circuit  applications. 
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715. 


ELECTRIC  CIRCUITS 
II -5 


2 - 


mrement. 


Circuits  as  models  for  physical  devices.  KirchhofFs  laws.  Transient  response  of  circuits. 
Steady-state  response  of  circuits  with  sinusoidal  excitation.  Network  theorems.  Topol- 
ogy and  loop  and  nodal  analysis  of  general  circuits.  Complex  frequency  analysis  of 
circuits.  Response  of  circuits  to  variable-frequency  excitation.  Analysis  of  polyphase 
circuits.  Magnetically  coupled  circuits. 

V.  G.  Smith 


716. 


ELECTRIC  CIRCUITS  LABORATORY 
II -5 

Laboratory  exercises  to  accompany  subject  715. 
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717. 


CIRCUIT  THEORY 

II -3  2 IV2  - ■ 

Introduction  to  linear  circuit  analysis.  Phasor  representation  and  the  analysis  of  alter 
nating-current  circuits  in  the  steady  state.  Magnetic  circuits  and  transformers. 


718. 


ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENTS 
II -3 

Transducers  for  electrical  measurement  of  non-electrical  variables, 
instrumentation.  Errors.  Analogue  computation.  Digital  logic. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
II  - 4,  6,  8 2-2 

Analysis  of  single-phase  and  three-phase  circuits;  principles  of  a-c  and  d-c  machines; 
introduction  to  vacuum-tube  and  solid-state  devices;  basis  of  digital  computation  and 
analogue  simulation;  electronic  measurements  applied  to  industrial  processes. 

R.  S.  Segsworth,  H.  O’Beirne 
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ELECTRICAL  LABORATORY 
II  - 4,  6,  8 

Laboratory  experiments  and  problems  to  accompany  subject  719. 


- 3 - 3 
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721.  PROGRAMMING  AND  NUMERICAL  METHODS 

II  - 7 2 - 1 - 

Elementary  numerical  methods  for  systems  of  equations,  iteration,  integration,  differ- 
ential equations,  roots,  and  random  number  generation,  including  a study  of  roundoff 
and  truncation  error.  Basic  computer  structure  and  organization.  Algorithms,  proce- 
dures, and  flowcharts.  Discrete  simulators  and  continuous  simulators.  Problems  on 
Programming  and  Numerical  Methods  will  be  included  in  the  computation  periods 
associated  with  subjects  710  and  711. 
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724.  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

II  - 1 - - 2 - 

4;  Jingle  and  three  phase  sinusoidal  sources,  series  and  parallel  combinations  of  linear 
Jiircuit  elements,  transformers,  electrical  energy  transducers  applied  to  power  and 
neasurement.  Principle  of  semiconductor  devices. 

puastj 

730.  PHYSICAL  ELECTRONICS 

III  - 7 2 - 2 - 

ntroduction  to  solid-state  physics  and  the  theory  of  electron  devices.  Modelling  and 
imple  applications. 

R.  C.  Cobbold 


1 32.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 

III -7  2 2 2 2 

Functions  of  a complex  variable.  Elementary  probability  theory  and  statistics. 

■ 


733.  LINEAR  SYSTEM  THEORY 

III  - 7 2 2 3 2 

Correlation  with  orthogonal  functions  as  a method  of  signal  transformation.  Fourier 
ieries,  generalized  Fourier  and  bilateral  Laplace  transforms;  existence,  uniqueness, 
- ind  properties.  Time-domain  analysis;  weighting  functions,  convolution,  convolution 
ilgebra,  similarity  of  correlation  and  convolution.  Frequency-domain  analysis;  transfer 
unctions,  filter  characteristics,  pole-zero  configurations.  Frequency-domain  convolu- 
ion;  time-varying  systems  and  modulation.  Matrix  methods  for  multiple  input-output 
: ystems;  theory  of  linear  two-port  networks. 

.::jnes; 

2 H [734.  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY  I 

III -7  2 12  1 

11  Processes  of  electromechanical  energy  conversion;  modelling  and  analysis  of  magnetic 
ievices  and  systems;  transformers  and  saturable  reactors;  commutator  machines; 
generalized  polyphase  machines;  induction  and  synchronous  machines;  introduction 
o the  control  of  electric  machine  systems. 

G.  R.  Slemon 


735.  ELECTRICAL  LABORATORY 
III -7 


oundoff 


Laboratory  exercises  to  accompany  subjects  733  and  734. 
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737.  ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITS  I 
III -7 

Application  of  electron  devices  in  amplification  and  signal  processing. 


-3-3 
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738.  ELECTRONICS  LABORATORY 


III  - 5a,  5cs,  5e,  5p 
IV -5m 


Laboratory  experiments  to  accompany  subjects  730,  737  and  739. 


739.  PHYSICAL  ELECTRONICS 
III  - 5a,  5cs,  5e,  5p 


2-2 

IV  - 5m  2-2 

A subject  similar  in  content  of  that  of  730  but  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Course  5. 

S.  Dmitrevsk 


740.  ELECTRONICS 

III  - 5c,  5g  2-2 

Qualitative  treatment  of  the  physical  principles  of  electron  devices;  analysis  of  idealizei 
and  basic  practical  rectifying  and  power-modulating  circuits;  some  applications  t 
systems. 

K.  C.  Smit 


741 .  ELECTRONICS  LABORATORY 


III  - 5c,  5g 

Laboratory  experiments  to  accompany  subject  740. 


u 


742.  CIRCUIT  ANALYSIS 

III  - 5cs,  5e,  5p  2-2 

Advanced  analytical  methods  are  used  to  derive  general  network  theorems  and  t 
discuss  general  network  properties.  Complex  wave  forms,  filters  and  unbalanced  pol) 
phase  networks  are  considered  in  detail. 

/.  L.  Ye 


743.  ELECTRONICS 

ill  - 3 2 3 - 

Principles  of  electronics.  Linear  models  of  electronic  devices.  Amplifiers,  oscillatio 
and  filters.  Electronic  circuits. 
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747.  ELECTRONIC  MACHINES 

III -3  --2 

Principles  of  energy  conversion.  Transient  operation  of  electromechanical  system: 
Electromechanical  circuits.  Rotating  machinery. 


IW 
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750. 


FIELDS  AND  WAVES 

hi  - 7 22- 

Transient  and  steady-state  analysis  of  transmission  lines.  Static  and  quasi-static  field 
Plane  waves. 
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75 1 . THERMODYNAMICS  AND  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS 

III  - 7 3 1 

. Classical  thermodynamics;  first  law,  second  law  and  entropy,  thermodynamic  poten- 
:ials  and  their  applications;  chemical  equilibrium,  thermo-electric  phenomena,  radiation 
heory.  Statistical  mechanics;  Boltzmann  distribution  and  its  limitations,  Fermi-Dirac 
statistics  and  applications,  Bose-Einstein  statistics  and  Planck’s  Radiation  Law.  Theory 
of  fluctuations;  thermal  noise,  shot  effect. 
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754.  ELECTOMAGNETIC  FIELDS 

III  - 5e,  5p  1111 

Transmission  lines;  static  and  quasi-static  fields;  applications  of  Maxwell’s  equations; 
plane  waves;  waveguides. 

K.  G.  Balmain 


SWITCHING  THEORY 

IV  - 5cs,  7 2 1 - - 

Boolean  algebra.  Boolean  functions.  Karnaugh  and  Quine-McCluskey  minimization. 
Sequential  machines.  State  minimization.  State  assignment.  Relationship  of  sequential 
machines  to  switching  components. 


761.  COMPUTER  AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 
IV -7 


- - 2 1 


Computer  achitecture.  Software  systems  and  hardware  systems  and  their  interdepend- 
encies. Kinds  of  systems.  Real-time  systems.  Data-base  organizations.  Details  of  super- 
visory systems.  Syntactic  analysis  and  meta  languages.  List  processing.  Sorting  and 
e:  merging  data. 


I If  L 

762.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY 

IV  - 7 2 1 - - 

Maxwell’s  equations,  wave  equations,  retarded  potentials,  reciprocity  theorem,  plane 
waves. 

ciilatvlj 

763.  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY  II 

IV -7  2 

The  structure,  field  analysis  and  modelling  of  generalized  polyphase  machines;  induction 
and  synchronous  machines;  behaviour  under  unbalanced  conditions;  single-phase 
machines  and  alternating  current  control  motors. 

A.  Straughen 


icfiel 


7 64.  ELECTRIC  MACHINES  LABORATORY 
IV -7 

Laboratory  exercises  to  accompany  subject  763. 


- 3 - 
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765. 


CONTROL  SYSTEMS 
IV -7 


2-2 


A study  of  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  linear  feedback  control  systems  by  means  o II  basis ol 
differential  equations  and  the  Laplace  transform.  Topics  covered  include  stabilit; 
criteria,  root-locus  methods  and  compensation  methods.  An  introductory  study  o 
non-linear  systems  is  also  made,  including  the  use  of  describing-function  and  phase 
plane  methods  of  analysis. 


H.  W.  Smitli  Joubletenn 
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766.  SYSTEM  DYNAMICS 


113,  SYSTE 


IV  - 5a,  5e  2-2 

A study  of  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  linear  feedback  control  systems  by  means  o 
differential  equations  and  the  Laplace  transform.  Topics  covered  include  stability 
criteria,  root-locus  methods  and  compensation  methods.  An  introductory  study  of  non 
linear  systems  is  also  made,  including  the  use  of  describing-function  and  phase-plam 
methods  of  analysis. 

I.  McCauslanc 
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767.  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  LABORATORY 

IV -7  - 11/2  - IV 

Laboratory  experiments  to  accompany  subject  765. 

768.  ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITS  II 

IV -7  3 

Primarily  dealing  with  the  applications  of  semiconductors  to  small  signal  amplifier! 
stressing  design  techniques.  Oscillators,  modulators,  and  demodulators;  pulse  circuits 

G.  W.  Did 
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769.  ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITS  LABORATORY 
IV  - 5a,  5cs,  5e,  5p 
IV-7 

Experiments  and  problems  to  accompany  subjects  768  and  778. 
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770.  COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS 

IV-7  “ - 3 > 

An  introduction  to  the  analysis  and  design  of  systems  for  transmitting  information. 

G.  R.  Lang 
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771.  COMMUNICATIONS  LABORATORY 
IV-7 

Experiments  and  problems  to  accompany  subject  770. 


| ir* 
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772.  NETWORK  THEORY 

IV  - 7 - - 2 1 

The  basis  of  network  analysis;  differential  equations,  s-plane  representation,  steady  state, 
transients,  transfer  functions,  two-port  parameters,  insertion  loss,  the  synthesis  problem. 
The  positive-real  concept  of  Brune;  positive-real  testing,  stability  testing,  synthesis  of 
RLC  one-terminal  pairs  (Brune),  reactance  functions.  Two-port  synthesis,  positive 
real  matrix,  residue  condition,  symmetric  lattice,  ladder  network  synthesis  (single  and 
double  termination) . 
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773.  SYSTEMS  DYNAMICS  LABORATORY 
IV  - 5a,  5e 


- V/2  - V/2 


Laboratory  experiments  and  problems  to  accompany  subject  766. 
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774.  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY  III 

IV  -7  - - 2 - 

Nonlinear  power  modulators,  transient  performance  of  induction  and  synchronous 
machines;  reluctance,  commutator  and  control  machines. 

A . Straughen 


775.  ELECTRIC  MACHINES  LABORATORY 
IV -7 

Laboratory  exercises  to  accompany  subject  774. 


V/2 


776.  RADIATION  AND  PROPAGATION 
IV -7 


circuits!?  ___  . t . 

Waveguides,  antenna  arrays,  aperture  antennas,  noise  properties  of  antennas. 

tv'  1 


- 2 U/2 


778.  ELECTRONIC  CIRCUITS 
IV  - 5a,  5cs,  5e,  5p 

A course  similar  to  subject  768  but  adapted  to  the  needs  of  Course  5. 


2 - 1 


G.  W.  Dick 


779.  ELECTRIC  POWER  SYSTEMS 

IV  - 7 - - 3 - 

Engineering  aspects  of  the  economic  generation,  transmission  and  distribution  of  elec- 
trical energy  in  bulk  and  the  control  of  power  systems  under  normal  and  fault  conditions. 

W.  Janischewskyj 

780.  ELECTRIC  POWER  SYSTEMS  LABORATORY 

IV  - 7 3 

Laboratory  exercises  and  problems,  to  accompany  subject  779. 
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782.  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  I 

IV  - 5cs,  5e  2 - 1 - 

The  analysis  and  design  of  information  systems  and  components,  noise,  information 
and  signal  theory. 

G.  Lang 
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783.  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  LABORATORY 
IV  - 5cs,  5e 

Experiments  and  problems  to  accompany  subjects  782  and  786. 


S.  Dmitrevsky 


784.  QUANTUM  ELECTRONICS 

IV  - 7 - - 2 1 

Schroedinger  equation  and  simple  applications.  Quantum  Statistics.  Theory  of  suscepti- 
bility. Masers. 
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785.  QUANTUM  ELECTRONICS  PROBLEMS 
IV-7 

Problems  associated  with  subject  784  worked  out  and  discussed  under  staff  supervision  lljre. mea 

\ I Jiiiiconsi 

786.  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  II 

IV  - 5cs,  5e  - - 2 

The  study  of  digital  information  processing  including  the  coding  of  data,  and  the  desigr 
of  logic  circuits  and  switching  systems. 

G.  W.  Dick 
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787.  TECHNIQUES  OF  OPTIMIZATION 

IV  - 5cs  2 3 2! 

Linear  and  non-linear  mathematical  programming;  dynamic  programming;  queueing 
theory;  some  problems  in  control  theory;  Monte  Carlo  methods.  Applications  will  be  * home 
drawn  from  Engineering  practice. 

Station  I 

788.  ENERGY  CONVERSION  PROCESSES 

IV  - 5e  2 - 2 - 

Energy  conversion  phenomena,  magnetic  materials,  modelling  and  analysis  of  magnetic 
devices  including  transformers,  commutator  and  polyphase  machines,  solid-state  con  .pjw 
verters.  Electro-magnetic  force  and  fluid  interactions. 

S.  D.  T.  Robertson 


789.  ENERGY  CONVERSION  LABORATORY 
IV -5e 


- lVi  - 


Investigations  and  projects  related  to  subject  788. 
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790.  WAVE  THEORY 

IV  - 5e,  5p  2 - 3 - 

Mechanical  and  electromagnetic  waves  in  one  dimension  for  transient  and  steady  state 
conditions.  Guided  waves.  Radiation.  Interaction  of  waves  with  matter. 

K.  Balmain 


OISMI 


:edesi| 


791.  WAVE  LABORATORY 
IV  -5e 

Supplementing  course  number  790. 


3 - - 


792.  ACOUSTICS 

IV -7  - - 2 1V2 

•jscep  The  properties  of  acoustical  elements  and  their  application  in  electrical  sound  systems. 

V.  L.  Henderson 


794.  ILLUMINATION 

IV -7  - - 2 IV2 

Nature,  measurement  and  production  of  light  and  related  radiations.  Theory  of  human 
vision;  consideration  of  environmental  design  requirements  related  to  light  and  vision 
for  optimum  visual  efficiency  and  comfort. 

Miss  M.  G.  Currie 


795. 


POWER  SEMICONDUCTOR  CIRCUITS 
IV -7  - - 2 U/2 

Principles  of  thyristor  devices.  Study  of  inverter,  convertor  and  rectifier  circuits  with 
particular  applications  to  DC  and  AC  motor  speed  control  and  frequency  conversion. 


eue?  j 


swill 


796.  BIOMEDICAL  ENGINEERING 

IV -7  2 IV2 

Interaction  between  engineering  and  medicine;  biological  examples  of  important  engi- 
neering concepts;  instrumentation. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  METALLURGY  AND  MATERIALS  SCIENCE 

801.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 

II  - 8 2-1- 

A course  on  basic  physico-chemical  properties  of  matter  with  emphasis  on  kinetic  theory 
of  gases,  phase  relationships  and  transformations. 


S.  N.  Flengas,  J.  M.  Toguri 
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802.  CHEMICAL  METALLURGY 

III -5m,  8 2 j 

A fundamental  treatment  of  the  metallurgical  processes  involved  in  the  production  ol 
the  important  non-ferrous  metals,  including  oxidation  of  sulphides  in  the  liquid  and 
solid  states,  reduction  of  oxides,  matte-slag  equilibrium,  metal-slag  equilibrium,  and  the 
distillation  of  metals. 

L.  M.  Pidgeon 


803.  CHEMICAL  METALLURGY  LABORATORY 

III -8  - 3 - t 

Experiments  in  materials  processing,  including  roasting,  smelting,  leaching,  refining, 
electrolysis  to  accompany  subjects  802  and  833.  Eight  laboratory  reports  per  term. 

H.  U.  Ross 

804.  METALLURGY 

III -9  - - 2 - 

An  introductory  course  describing  the  theory  and  practice  of  metallurgical  processes 
and  operations. 

H.  U.  Ross 


805.  CHEMICAL  METALLURGY  j 

IV  - 5m,  8 3-3- 

The  extractive  metallurgy  of  iron,  steel,  and  the  reactive  metals. 

L.  M.  Pidgeon,  H.  U.  Ross,  J.  M.  Toguri 

806.  CHEMICAL  METALLURGY  LABORATORY 

IV  - 8 - 6 - -. 

Experiments  in  the  extraction  and  refining  of  metals  and  related  processes  to  accompany 
subject  805.  Six  laboratory  reports  per  term. 

H.  U.  Ross 


808.  METALLURGY 

IV -9  1 - 1 - 

The  extractive  metallurgy  of  the  common  metals,  together  with  the  calculations  neces- 
sary to  understand  metallurgical  processes. 

L.  M.  Pidgeon 

810.  THERMODYNAMICS  IN  METALLURGY 

III  - 8 2 - 2 -j 

A study  of  chemical  equilibria  at  high  temperatures  in  extractive  metallurgy  - slag  metal 
reactions  - classical  theory  of  solutions  - phase  transformations  - thermodynamic  rela- 
tionships in  phase  diagrams. 

S.  N.  Flengas 
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812.  METALLURGICAL  PROBLEMS  LABORATORY 

III  - 8 -4-4 

Problems  in  chemistry,  physical  chemistry  and  thermodynamics  as  applied  to  metal- 

. lurgical  processes,  and  solid  state  reactions  relating  to  subjects  802  and  810. 

S.  N.  Flengas,  H.  U.  Ross 

813.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  OF  MATERIALS 

IV  - 8 - - 2 - 

Electrochemistry  of  solids,  liquids,  and  of  high  temperature  systems.  Fused  salt  electro- 
* chemical  cells.  Thermodynamics  of  imperfections  and  properties  of  ionic  solids. 

S.  N.  Flengas 

nn.  1 

814.  METALLURGICAL  PROBLEMS  LABORATORY 

IV  - 8 - 2 - 2 

Problems  relating  to  subjects  805  and  813. 

L.  M.  Pidgeon,  H.  U.  Ross,  J.  M.  Toguri 

•"'*  8 15.  PHYSICAL  METALLURGY 


II  - 1 - - 2 - 

A course  on  the  structure  and  mechanical  properties  of  metals  and  alloys  and  on  the 
influence  of  heat  and  mechanical  treatment  upon  these  properties.  Reference  is  made 
' particularly  to  steels  and  the  more-important  non-ferrous  alloys.  Welding  of  metals  is 
also  included. 


K.  T.  Aust 


-6-4 


816.  PRINCIPLES  OF  METALLOGRAPHY 

II  - 8 1 3 - - 

A discussion  of  the  framework  of  metallographic  practice,  dealing  with  optical,  x-ray, 
electron  and  field-ion  microscopy  applied  to  a wide  range  of  materials.  Topics  covered 
include  the  optics  of  microscopy  and  diffraction;  the  use  of  polarized  light,  phase  con- 
trast and  interferometry;  specimen  preparation  methods;  applications  of  quantitative 
metallography. 


W.  A.  Miller 


nec0  819.  PHYSICS  OF  METALS 

HI  - 7 - - 2 - 

A course  on  physics  of  metals  to  include  structure  of  solids,  defect  structures,  diffusion, 
electron  theory,  phase  transformations,  and  the  effect  of  stress  and  temperature  upon 
metals. 

U.M.  Franklin 

guffl,  [ 

820.  PHYSICS  OF  METALS  LABORATORY 

UCIw 

III -7  1V2 

Experiments  are  conducted  to  illustrate  the  essential  features  of  subject  819.  These  in- 
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elude  the  examination  of  metals  by  metallographic  and  X-ray  diffraction  techniques.  | ME V 


Staff  in  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Scienc 


utalior 


821.  PHYSICS  OF  METALS 

III  - 5m,  8 2-2 

A discussion  of  the  structure  of  solids  with  particular  reference  to  X-ray  methods 
investigation;  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  solids;  diffusion. 

G.  B.  Craig,  B.  Ramaswan  01.  ^ 


822.  PHYSICS  OF  METALS  LABORATORY 
III  - 5m,  8 

Practical  work  relating  to  subject  821 . 


- 6 - 


U.  M.  Franklin,  W.  A.  Mill 


823.  PHYSICS  OF  METALS 

IV  - 5m,  8 - 4-4 

Thermodynamics  and  kinetics  of  phase  transformations  in  metals  and  alloys. 

K.  T.  Aust,  G.  B.  Craig,  B.  Ramaswami,  J.  W.  Rutt 


824.  PHYSICS  OF  METALS  LABORATORY 
IV  - 5m,  8 

Practical  work  relating  to  subject  823. 


- 3 - 


G.  B.  Cra 


826.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  SEMINAR 


IV  - 5m,  8 


3 - 


Each  student  prepares  and  presents  seminars  on  topics  concerning  chemistry  and  physi 
of  materials. 

Staff  in  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Scien< 
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827.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  LABORATORY 

IV -5m  - 12 

The  design  and  execution  of  one  or  more  experiments  on  a topic  of  current  interest 
field  of  chemistry  and  physics  of  materials. 

Staff  in  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Sciem 
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829.  CHEMISTRY  OF  METALS  LABORATORY 

III  - 5m  

Experiments  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles  underlying  the  high  temperature  r 
actions  which  are  encountered  in  the  production  and  refining  of  metals. 

H.  U.  Ro 
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130.  METALLURGICAL  THERMODYNAMICS 


• i III -5m  1 - 1 - 

Chemical  equilibria  at  high  temperatures  in  extractive  metallurgy.  Condensed  states  of 
natter  - quasichemical  approach  to  the  theory  of  solutions  - slag  theories  - metallic 
- ; olutions  - slag/  metal  equilibria  - kinetics  of  metallurgical  processes. 


S.  N.  Flengas 


~ aH3 1 . METALLURGICAL  THERMODYNAMICS  PROBLEMS 

III  - 5m  - 2 - 2 

5roblems  relating  to  subject  830. 

S.  N.  Flengas 

|jjb2s.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE 

II  - 8 2 - 2 - 

III  - 5m  2 - 2 - 

\ course  on  the  structure  and  properties  of  plastics,  glass,  ceramics,  semi-conductors, 
ind  concrete. 

Staff  in  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 

Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science 

533.  MATERIALS  PROCESSING 

III  - 8 • 2 - 1 - 

The  theory  and  practice  of  processing  metallic  and  non-metallic  materials,  including 
he  relevant  aspects  of  mineralogy,  surface  chemistry,  physical  separation,  calcining, 
oasting,  sintering  and  leaching. 

H.  U.  Ross 


- 334.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE 

II -3  2 — 2 \Vi 

H-4  2-2  3 

\ discussion  of  the  effects  of  microscopic  and  atomic  structures  on  the  electrical, 
hemical  and  mechanical  properties  of  engineering  materials.  The  topics  covered 
nclude  atomic  bonding,  structures  of  ideal  and  real  crystals,  phase  transformations  and 
diffusion,  chemical  and  mechanical  properties,  and  oxidation  and  corrosion  phenomena. 
The  laboratory  experiments  will  include  x-ray  studies  of  crystal  structure;  measurement 
)f  resistivity  and  magnetism  of  selected  solids;  study  of  various  alloy  phases  and  trans- 
ormations;  study  of  dislocation  patterns,  stress-strain  relationships,  stress-relaxation 
ind  fatigue  phenomena;  study  of  oxidation  and  corrosion  reactions. 

G.  B.  Craig,  B.  Ramaswami 

335.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  I 

II  - 7 2 lVi  2 IV2 

Hie  electrical,  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  engineering  materials  will  be 
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related  to  their  atomic  and  microscopic  structures.  Atomic  bonding,  crystal  structui , 
defect  structures,  introductory  thermodynamics  of  solids,  diffusion,  crystal  growl, 
solidification  and  zone  refining;  stress,  strain  and  shear  relations  for  elastic  and  plas 
deformation  of  various  isotropic  and  anisotropic  materials;  effect  of  annealing 
microstructure  and  on  mechanical  and  physical  properties;  fatigue,  creep  and  fractal. 
The  laboratory  experiments  are  designed  to  relate  structure  to  mechanical  and  physit  I 
properties  in  engineering  materials.  X-ray  studies,  plastic  deformation,  annealii, 
precipitation  hardening,  phase  diagrams,  casting  solidification,  diffusion,  measuremei 
of  elastic  and  plastic  stress-strain  relations  for  different  materials,  heat  treatment  f 
steel,  properties  of  polymers,  measurement  of  electrical  resistivity. 

Staff  in  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Scier  ? 


836. 


REACTION  KINETICS 

IV -8  2 - | 

Kinetics  of  heterogeneous  reactions.  Diffusion  controlled  processes.  Imperfections  l 
solids.  Fick’s  laws  of  diffusion.  Application  of  theory  to  metallurgical  operations. 


ill 


/.  M.  Tog  i 


INSTITUTE  FOR  AEROSPACE  STUDIES 


1028. 


FLUID  MECHANICS 

III  - 5a  2 - I 

Introductory  concepts  and  idealizations  of  real  fluids;  mathematical  theory  of  inco  - 
pressible  inviscid  flow;  viscous  flow  and  turbulence.  Reference  books:  Fundaments 


of  Hydro  and  Aeromechanics  -Prandtl  and  Tietjens;  Applied  Hydro  and  Aeror  - 
chanics  - Prandtl  and  Tietjens;  Fluid  Dynamics  (1948  ed.)  - Streeter.  Advanced  res  - 
ing: Hydrodynamics -Lamb;  Incompressible  Aerodynamics  — Thwaites;  An  In- 
duction to  Fluid  Dynamics  (1967)  - Batchelor. 

H.  S.  Ribvr 


102^.  FLUID  MECHANICS  LABORATORY 

III  - 5a  - 3 - 2 

Problems  and  experiments  related  to  subject  1028.  Seven  laboratory  reports. 

H.  S.  Ribner,  P.  A.  Sulliifi 


1030. 


ADVANCED  MECHANICS 
III  - 5a,  5e,  5g,  5m,  5nt,  5p  2 - - 

Mechanics  of  particles:  fixed  axes,  rotating  and  moving  axes,  orbital  dynamics,  rock  *. 
Mechanics  of  rigid  bodies:  fixed  axes,  body-attached  axes,  gyroscopes.  Mechanics* 
linear  systems:  free  and  forced  oscillations,  coupled  systems,  waves  on  a stri? 
Rayleigh’s  method.  Lagrange’s  equations.  Introduction  to  special  relativity.  Refere  e 
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iirixjoks:  Principles  of  Dynamics  - D.  T.  Greenwood.  Principles  of  Mechanics  - Synge 
4and  Griffith.  Dynamics,  Vols.  I and  II,  Halfman. 

ist  S.  J.  Townsend 


dr  l034.  MECHANICS  OF  STRUCTURES 

III -5a  2-2- 

1Dllasic  theorems  and  principles  in  the  theory  of  structures  (strain  energy,  virtual  dis- 
placements, minimum  total  potential  energy).  General  theory  of  bending  of  beams 
1 ^unsymmetrical  bending,  thin  walled  structures,  shear  flow  in  multiflanged  beams,  open 
ind  closed  sections).  General  theory  of  torsion  (thin  walled  structures,  multi-cell  struc- 
tures, shear  centre).  Theory  of  elastic  instability  (buckling  of  slender  elastic  struts,  flat 
ind  curved  plates,  shells).  Plane  stress  problems  (Airy  and  Prandtl  stress  functions). 

R.  C.  Tennyson 


ctions 


/.y 


035.  MECHANICS  OF  STRUCTURES  LABORATORY 
III  - 5a 


V/2  - 3 


roblems  and  experiments  relating  to  subject  1034.  Five  laboratory  reports. 

R.  C.  Tennyson 


040.  AERODYNAMICS 
IV -5a 


2 - 2 - 


^Aerodynamics  of  flight:  drag,  propulsion,  wing  theory.  Mechanics  of  flight:  perfor- 
rtmcojhance  of  aircraft,  stability  and  control  of  aircraft.  Reference  books:  Aerodynamics  of 
Y/STOL  Flight-  B.  W.  McCormick,  Jr.  Foundations  of  Aerodynamics  - Kuethe  and 
'knfl  Ichetzer.  Flight  Mechanics  - 1:  Theory  of  Flight  Paths  - A.  Miele.  Dynamics  of  Flight 
:ed  re*  i Stability  and  Control  - Etkin. 

h I L.  D.  Reid 


S.Rik 


041.  AERODYNAMICS  LABORATORY 

IV -5a  - tVi  - \Vi 

problems  and  experiments  related  to  subject  1040.  Six  laboratory  reports. 

L.  D.  Reid 


U# 

042.  PHYSICS  OF  RADIATING  GASES 

IV -5a  2-2- 

; ileview  of  atomic  and  spectroscopic  theory,  line  radiation,  Einstein  coefficients,  optical 
5 rock  ?ePth,  population  inversion  and  lasers,  Doppler  and  pressure  broadening,  vibration  and 
a 3tat*on  °f  molecules,  local  thermodynamic  equilibrium,  methods,  of  determining  the 
. a $ti  ipmPerature  and  electron  number  density  of  high  temperature  gases. 

Refer® 


R.  M.  Measures 
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jon  wave 


1 043 .  ENGINEERING  DESIGN 

IV  - 5a  - 6 

A number  of  multidisciplinary  engineering  design  projects  are  carried  out  by  the  studen 
under  the  supervision  of  staff  and  of  experienced  design  engineers  from  industry 
Drawings  and  reports  are  prepared  as  required. 

G.  K.  Korbache 


1 044.  PHYSICS  AND  MECHANICS  OF  SOLIDS 

IV  - 5a  2-2 

Properties  of  solids,  their  dependence  on  atomic  bonding,  atomic  and  molecular  struc 
ture.  Structural  imperfections  and  atom  movements.  Deformation  and  failure  of  metals 
Multiphase  materials  and  phase  relationships.  Modification  of  properties  through  micro 
structural  changes.  Environmental  effects  on  service  life.  Physics  of  surface  protectior 
Technology  of  non-destructive  testing.  Reference  books:  Elements  of  Material 
Science  - Van  Vlack.  Inelastic  Behaviour  of  Engineering  Materials  and  Structures 
Freudenthal. 

G.  K.  Korbache 


l‘/2 


1 045 .  PHYSICS  AND  MECHANICS  OF  SOLIDS  LABORATORY 
IV -5a 

Problems  and  experiments  related  to  subject  1044.  Six  laboratory  reports. 

G.  K.  Korbache 


1046.  PLASMADYNAMICS 

IV  - 5a  2-2 

Maxwell’s  equations,  concept  of  a plasma,  motion  of  charged  particles,  introduction  t 
confinement  and  stability,  plasma  equations  of  motion  and  conduction,  simple  example 
of  waves  and  flow  problems  in  magnetogas  dynamics,  applications  to  propulsion  an 
power  generation,  radiation  from  plasmas,  diagnostics  of  plasmas. 

J.  H.  DeLeeuw,  R.  M.  Measure 
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1 047 .  PLASMA  DIAGNOSTICS  LABORATORY 

IV -5a  - \Vi  - 1! 

Probe  and  spectroscopical  studies  of  a low  pressure  discharge  and  a magnetic  shoe 
tube  plasma.  Three  laboratory  reports. 

R.  M.  Measures,  S.  J.  Townsen 


1048.  GASDYNAMICS 

IV  - 5a  2-2 

Introductory  thermodynamics  of  perfect  and  imperfect  gases;  equations  of  motion  an 
their  applications  to  nozzles,  diffusers,  shock  tubes,  and  shock  tunnels;  expansion  wave 
and  normal  and  oblique  shock  waves  in  perfect  and  imperfect  gases;  shock  and  expai 
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: ' 


ion  wave  interactions;  three-dimensional  flows.  Reference  books:  Elements  of  Gas- 
lynamics  - Liepmann  and  Roshko.  Dynamics  and  Thermodynamics  of  Compressible 
en  ?luid  Flow  - Shapiro.  Handbook  of  Supersonic  Aerodynamics,  Section  18,  Shock  Tubes 
- Glass  and  Hall.  Introduction  to  Physical  Gasdynamics  - Vincenti  and  Kruger. 

/.  I.  Glass 


049. 


GASDYNAMICS  LABORATORY 
IV -5a  - 1V&  - 3 

’roblems  and  experiments  based  on  subject  1048  are  given  to  illustrate  principles  of 
ntrJ  jasdynamics  and  the  measurement  of  physical  quantities.  Six  laboratory  reports. 

P.  A.  Sullivan 


050.  TRANSPORT  PHENOMENA 

IV  - 5a  - - 2 - 

^ fundamental  treatment  of  selected  phenomena  in  fluid  dynamics  in  which  the  trans- 
tort  of  momentum,  mass  and  energy  are  the  key  underlying  processes,  i.e.  dynamics  of 
mjnscous  fluids;  boundary  layers;  diffusion.  Reference  book:  Transport  Phenomena - 
lird,  Stewart  and  Lightfoot. 

J.  B.  French 

)EPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


040.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE 


IV  - All  courses  2 

"he  relation  between  Science  and  Philosophy;  and  examination  of  the  presuppositions 
f science  and  its  basic  concepts;  alternative  accounts  of  the  implications  of  science  for 
bcial,  moral,  and  religious  conceptions. 

P.  M.  Churchland 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 


110.  ENGLISH 

I - All  courses  2 - 2 - 

\ course  in  essay  writing  and  the  reading  of  literary  works.  Texts  will  include:  Twain, 
iuckleberry  Finn  (Riverside  or  Chandler);  Camus,  The  Stranger  (Vintage);  Warren 
nd  Erskine  (eds.),  Short  Story  Masterpieces  (Dell);  Shakespeare,  Antony  and  Cleo- 
atra  (Arden);  one  other  nvoel,  two  other  plays,  and  a poetry  anthology  to  be  an- 
ounced  in  September.  Another  novel  and  play  may  be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Instructor.  Students  must  complete  satisfactorily  all  assignments,  including  class  tests, 
iven  them  by  their  instructor.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  final  mark  for  the  year  is 
jie  average  of  the  term  mark  and  the  examination  mark. 
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!illS.  CA 


1 - 


2 1 40.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
IV  - All  courses 

A course  in  the  drama,  the  novel  and  poetry  based  on  the  study  of  the  following  textsjj 
Brecht,  Galileo  (Methuen);  Williams,  A Streetcar  Named  Desire  (Signet);  Millej  F*Pr( 
The  Crucible;  Crane,  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage;  Greene,  The  Power  and  the  Gloi  3l£>[ilil1' 
(Penguin) ; Golding,  The  Lord  of  the  Flies  (Penguin) ; Oscar  Williams  (ed.),  Immort 
Poems  of  the  English  Language  (Washington  Square).  Students  are  expected  to  res 
the  works  named  above  during  the  summer  preceding  their  entry  into  the  Fourth  Yea 
Term  work  will  include  a class  test  on  these  works  to  be  given  in  the  second  lectui 
period  of  the  year,  one  substantial  essay,  and  one  or  two  further  class  tests  at  the  di 
cretion  of  the  instructor. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 


2330.  THE  HISTORY  OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND  ENGINEERING 

III  - All  courses  (elective)  ' 2 - 2 

An  historical  treatment  of  the  development  of  tools,  techniques,  and  relevant  skills  fro 
their  inception  processes  will  be  considered  along  with  the  interplay  with  contempora 
society.  Historical  points  of  contact  with  theoretical  and  scientific  thought  will  be  e 
amined.  The  accomplishments,  influence,  and  role  of  the  engineer  will  be  traced  fro 
antiquity  to  current  society. 


J.  W.  A brat 


• I 


2332.  EUROPE  AND  THE  MODERN  WORLD,  1500-1950 


III  - All  courses  (elective)  2 - ! 

An  introduction  to  the  main  currents  of  European  history  between  1500  and  1950,  a 
of  European  relations  with  the  extra-European  world.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  r 
merely  the  accumulation  of  factual  information,  but  also  the  attainment  of  some  und< 
standing  of  historical  processes  affecting  the  forms  of  political  organization,  econon : 
activity,  intellectual  and  social  movements.  Textbook:  E.  R.  Tannenbaum,  Europe t 
Civilization  Since  The  Middle  Ages  (John  Wiley) . 

J.  Di 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

2410s.  ALGEBRA  AND  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY 


j pit)' 

wire 

liafp 


1-1,3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9 2 11 

Introduction  to  linear  algebra  with  applications  to  three  dimensional  euclidean  geomet 
Matrix  algebra  and  the  solution  of  linear  systems  of  equations.  Determinants.  Reducti  i 
of  quadrics  to  standard  form. 


Staff  in  Mathematics  and  Staff  in  Engineer i 
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241  Is.  CALCULUS 

I - 1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9 2 12  1 

5 enirhe  theory  of  the  derivative.  Applications  to  curve  sketching,  rate  problems  and  ex- 
Mill  (.remal  problems.  The  definite  integral.  Volume  and  work  calculations.  Techniques  of 
Glj  ntegration. 

Staff  in  Mathematics  and  Staff  in  Engineering 

2415s.  ALGEBRA  AND  GEOMETRY 

1-5  2 11/2  2 U/2 

Complex  numbers  and  fields.  Polynomials.  Linear  Algebra:  linear  equations,  vector 
ipaces  and  linear  transformations.  Co-ordinate  Geometry:  lines,  planes  and  surfaces  of 
he  second  degree. 

W.  J.  R.  Crosby,  R.  Luus 


2416.  CALCULUS 

1 

I- 5  2 U/2  2 U/2 

Kn  introduction  to  the  theory  and  applications  of  differential  and  integral  calculus, 
iiiifit  Reference  books:  Calculus  - Sherwood  and  Taylor.  Calculus,  Vol.  I - Apostol. 
upon  E.  Prugovecki,  P.  Rosenthal 

Jibes) 

5^^4208.  CALCULUS 

II- 1,3,4,6,8,9  ,2121 

jy  jPontinuation  of  subject  2410.  Partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  series  and 
Taylor’s  theorem,  complex  numbers  and  hyperbolic  functions,  first  order  differential 
equations  and  higher  order  linear  differential  equations  with  constant  coefficients. 

M.  A.  Ackoglu,  H.  Radjavi,  J.  Williams,  D.  J.  L.  Kennedy 


242 1 . CALCULUS  AND  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 
II -7 


2 2 2 2 


ceiiei  pie  definite  integral,  expansion  in  series,  ordinary  differential  equations,  partial  dif- 
ecooi  ferentiation,  multiple  integration  and  an  introduction  to  partial  differential  equations. 
: ' -1 1 P.  C.  Greiner 


Jj  H22.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 

II  - 3 2 1 - - 

)robability  Concepts:  Independent  and  conditional  events,  discrete  and  continuous 
requency  distributions,  moments  and  generating  functions.  Sampling:  randomness, 
amples  from  populations,  central  limit  theorem,  transformation  of  variables,  levels  of 
ignificance.  Tests  of  hypotheses. 

J.  B.  Whitney 

oeofflfi  I5 

Red®  f.423.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 

II  -4,  8 2 - 2 - 

ngi0  frequency  distributions  and  probability  laws;  binomial,  Poisson,  and  normal  distribu- 
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tions  and  the  treatment  of  samples  drawn  from  them;  tests  of  significance  and  confidenc 
limits;  control  charts;  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  variance;  design  of  experiments 
regression  theory. 

A.E.Pau,  If®1' 


DIF 
III 
fist  and: 


2424.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  LABORATORY 

II  - 4,  8 - 2 - 

Laboratory  exercises  associated  with  the  material  of  the  companion  lecture  subjects. 


1,  NUl 


Solution  of 


Unii 


2425.  CALCULUS 

II  - 5 3 2 3 

Ordinary  and  partial  differentiation,  differentials.  Taylor’s  theorem  for  functions  of  on  |i#' 
or  more  variables,  maxima  and  minima,  transformations,  convergence  and  uniforfj 
convergence,  differential  equations  of  the  first  order,  linear  differential  equations  wit 
constant  coefficients,  methods  of  indefinite  integration,  definite  integrals,  multipl 
integrals,  line  and  surface  integrals,  orthogonal  functions.  Textbooks:  Advance 
Calculus  - Sokolnikoff.  Advanced  Calculus  - Taylor. 


2427.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 

II  - 5 - - 3 

Definition  of  probability;  binomial,  Poisson,  and  normal  distributions;  frequenc 
sampling  distributions.  Examples  of  estimation,  hypothesis  testing,  control  charts,  n 
gression,  and  analysis  of  variance. 

R.  Wormleightc 


Wee  id 
iljectPra' 


2429. 


NUMERICAL  METHODS 
II  -5 


3 2 


Non-linear  equations,  matrix  calculations,  quadrature,  and  ordinary  differenti 


equations. 


R.  L.  Johnstc 


I 


ilecovei 


I,  THEC 
DI-i 

ftipleiou 
lint  sen 
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2430.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS 

III -4  1-1 

A continuation  of  course  2423.  General  regression  theory;  elements  of  the  theory 
sample  surveys;  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  stochastic  processes. 

H.  Levenba 


mffe 


243 1 . PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  LABORATORY 
III -4 

Laboratory  exercises  based  on  the  material  of  course  2430. 


- lVz  - 1!  ' 

:•  K 

H.  Levenba 
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432.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

III  - 4,  8,  9 2 - 2 - 

;irst  and  second  order  ordinary  differential  equations,  operational  methods,  variation 
If  parameters,  solution  in  series,  Fourier  series,  Bessel  and  Legendre  functions,  the 
.aplace  transform. 

N.  A.  Derzko,  W.  R.  S.  Sutherland 


ini 


433.  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS 

III -4  2 - 2 - 

olution  of  algebraic  equations,  systems  of  linear  equations,  eigenvalue  problems,  inter- 
olation,  approximation  theory,  numerical  integration,  random  numbers.  Reference 
;xts:  An  introduction  to  Numerical  Mathematics  - E.  L.  Stiefel.  Methods  in  Numerical 
oil  nalysis-  Kaj  L.  Nielsen.  Numerical  Methods  for  Science  and  Engineering  - R.  G. 
ianton. 

W.  K.  Hastings 


434.  NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS  LABORATORY 

III  - 4 - 3 - 3 

ractice  in  the  numerical  analysis  methods  and  techniques  dealt  with  in  the  lecture 
ibject.  Practical  problems,  as  well  as  problems  of  a fundamental  mathematical  nature, 
ill  be  covered. 

N.  Stewart 


437.  THEORY  OF  FUNCTIONS 

III  - 5 2 - 2 - 

implex  numbers,  limits  and  series,  analytic  functions,  Cauchy’s  theorem,  Taylor  and 
mrent  series,  singularities  and  their  significance,  analytic  continuation,  contour  in- 
gration,  conformal  mapping  of  one  plane  region  on  another.  Textbooks:  Functions 
a Complex  Variable  - Phillips.  Theory  of  Functions  — Copson.  Theory  of  Functions 
Applied  to  Engineering  Problems  - Rothe,  Ollendorf,  and  Pohlhausen.  Introduction 
Complex  Variables  and  Applications  - Churchill. 

F.V.  Atkinson 

i; 

38.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

III  - 5 2 - 2 - 

rst  order  equations  solvable  by  quadratures,  the  linear  equation  of  general  order, 
iterator  methods,  simultaneous  linear  equations,  Sturm-Liouville  systems,  numerical 
ethods.  Textbook:  Ordinary  Differential  Equations  - Kaplan. 

H.  Dachslager 

40.  NUMERICAL  SOLUTION  OF  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS 

IV  - 5cs  2 - 2 - 

ie  numerical  solution  of  parabolic,  hyperbolic  and  elliptic  partial  differential 
<|iuations. 

■ 
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2445.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS 

IV  - 5 2 - 2 - 

Linear  partial  differential  equations  of  second  order,  Green’s  functions,  distributions, 
eigenvalues  and  eigenfunctions  with  applications  to  wave  propagation,  heat  flow  anc 
boundary  value  problems.  Textbook:  Differential  Equations  of  Applied  Mathematics  - 
Duff  and  Naylor. 


2532.  pi 
ii 


S3,  ai 


G.F.D.Duff 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 


2501.  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER 

1-1,3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9 2 1 Vi  2 1% 

An  introduction  to  the  mechanical,  electrical,  magnetic,  thermal  and  optical  properties 
of  matter  in  terms  of  atoms. 

R.  J.  Balcombe,  M.  Fowler,  P.  A.  Griffin,  C.  O.  Hines,  B.  P.  Stoichej 


2511.  PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER,  MECHANICS  AND  HEAT 
1-5 

Textbook:  Elementary  Classical  Physics  - Vol.  1 - Weidner  and  Sells. 


3-3 


D.  G. Ive 


25 1 2.  PHYSICS  LABORATORY 
1-5 

To  accompany  subject  2511. 


4 - 


D.  G.  Ivey  and  the  staff  in  Physic 


2521.  physics 

II  - 5 3-3 

Fundamental  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  Electromagnetic  waves.  Interference 
diffraction  and  polarization  of  light  waves.  Elementary  atomic  physics. 

/.  N.  P.  Hum 


2522.  PHYSICS  LABORATORY 
II -5 

To  accompany  subject  2621. 


- 3 - 


electron  ai 
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2531.  STATISTICAL  PHYSICS 

III  - 5a,  5cs,  5e,  5g,  5nt,  5p  2 14 

The  fundamental  principles  of  thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory  and  statistical  mechanic 

/.  V.  Iriban 
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f 2532.  PHYSICS  LABORATORY 
III  - 5a,  5e,  5g,  5nt,  5p 

To  accompany  subjects  2531,  2533  and  2534. 


- 3 - 3 

J.  C.  Stryland 


.i.r! 


J!: 


2533.  ATOMIC  STRUCTURE  AND  QUANTUM  PHYSICS 

III  - 5a,  5cs,  5e,  5g,  5nt,  5p  - - 4 - 

Waves  and  particles;  Schrodinger  equation;  harmonic  oscillator,  hydrogen  atom,  many- 
flectron  atoms;  nuclear  structure;  radioactivity;  interaction  of  radiation  with  matter. 

A.  E.  Litherland 

>534.  PHYSICS  OF  SOLIDS  AND  FLUIDS 

III  - 5e,  5g,  5m,  5p  1 - 1 - 

Elasticity,  viscosity,  equations  of  fluid  motion,  wave  propagation,  heat  conduction, 
potential  theory. 

R.  List 

1537.  ASTRONOMY  AND  GEOPHYSICS 

III  - 5g  2 - 2 - 

A survey  of  astronomy  - stars  and  stellar  systems;  an  introduction  to  terrestrial  and 
ttmospheric  Physics. 

P.  R.  Demarque,  A.  W . Brewer,  D.  York,  J.  T.  Wilson 


phyi j 1538.  GEOPHYSICS 
III  - 5g 

leading  and  essay  assignment  to  accompany  course  2537 

:fere«  j 

539.  GEOPHYSICS  LABORATORY 
Pi  rl  ni  - 5g  -3-- 

V problem  laboratory  treating  the  mathematical  computational  methods  of  linear 
ystems  analysis  applicable  to  geophysics. 

G.  F.  West 


- 2 - 2 

G.D.  Garland 


P.Hl  541 . ELECTROMAGNETIC  RADIATION  AND  MATTER 

IV -5p  4 

ropagation  of  electromagnetic  waves,  polarization,  diffraction,  interference,  disper- 
on>  scattering.  Absorption,  spontaneous  and  stimulated  emission,  Einstein  coefficients, 
j,.  'oherence,  maser  and  laser  action. 


H.  L.  Welsh,  R.  A.  Armstrong 
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2542.  PHYSICS  LABORATORY 
IV  - 5nt 
IV  -5p 

To  accompany  the  lecture  subjects  2541,  2544  and  2545. 


-3-3 
- 6 


The  Staff  in  Physics 


l 
i' 

course 

lielbods 


2543. 


MOLECULAR  PHYSICS  AND  STATISTICAL  MECHANICS 

IV  - 5p  4 - 

Quantum  theory  of  rotation  and  vibration  of  molecules.  Nuclear  spins,  symmetry,  in-* 
tensity  rules,  the  hydrogen  molecule,  intermolecular  forces.  Boltzmann  theory,  transport 
equations,  the  Gibbs  method,  partition  functions. 

E.  J.  Allin  and  J.  D.  Pol 


|»  EX 
IV 

lliietrod 


2544.  NUCLEAR  AND  HIGH  ENERGY  PHYSICS 

IV  - 5nt,  5p  - - 4 - 

Nuclear  forces,  alpha-decay,  beta-decay.  Excited  states  of  nuclei.  Nuclear  models.  Re 
action  theory.  Mesons,  anti-particles,  hyperons. 

K.  G.  McNeill,  J.  D.  Premia 


MelectP 

LftPi 


2545.  QUANTUM  MECHANICS 

IV  - 5e,  5p  2-2 

Schrodinger  equation,  eigenvalues  and  eigenfunctions.  Angular  momentum,  Pauli  spii 
theory,  identical  particles.  Perturbation  theory,  tansition  probabilities.  Scattering  theory 

J.  W.  Mofta 


IV- 

lloiccomp 


2546.  SOLID  STATE  PHYSICS 

IV  - 5p  - - 4 

Crystal  structure  and  lattice  vectors,  lattice  energy,  elastic  constants.  Heat  capacitie 
(Einstein,  Debye,  Born  and  Von  Karman).  Reciprocal  lattice,  order-disorder  transi 
tions.  Electron  theory  of  metals,  energy  bands.  Brillouin  zones,  electrical  and  therms 
conductivity.  Semi-conductors,  electron  and  hole  conduction,  rectifier  and  transisto 
action.  Magnetism,  diamagnetism,  paramagnetism,  ferromagnetism,  antiferroma^ 
netism,  ferrites. 

G.  M.  Graham,  J.  Van  Kranendon 


|1  PHY 
IV- 
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2547.  RELATIVITY  THEORY 

IV  - 5p  2-2 

Galilean  invariance,  experiments  of  Hoek,  Fizeau  and  Michelson,  the  principle  c 
relativity  and  of  the  constancy  of  the  velocity  of  light.  Relativistic  kinematics,  inerti; 
frames,  Lorentz  transformations,  covariance  of  Maxwell’s  equations.  Relativistic  d] 
namics,  proper  time  energy  and  momentum,  equivalence  of  mass  and  energy.  Gener; 
theory  of  relativity,  principle  of  equivalence,  non-Euclidian  geometry,  geodesics,  prop; 
gation  of  light  in  a gravitational  field. 

C.  Barnes,  J.  D.  Sco 


Nak 
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>561.  THEORY  AND  APPLICATION  OF  GEOPHYSICAL  METHODS 

IV  -5g  2-2- 

\ course  on  the  mathematical  theory  of  magnetic,  electrical,  seismic  and  gravitational 
nethods  in  applied  geophysics.  Reference:  Grant  and  West,  Interpetation  Theory  in 
\pplied  Geophysics. 

F.  S.  Grant 


>568.  EXPLORATION  GEOPHYSICS 

3S J IV  - 9 2 - 2 - 

\n  introduction  to  the  physical  principles  underlying  the  important  methods  of  geo- 
>hysical  prospecting.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  seismic,  gravitational,  magnetic 
nd  electromagnetic  methods.  References:  Dobrin,  Introduction  to  Geophysical  Pros- 
pering; Parasnis,  Mining  Geophyiscs. 

G.  F.  West 

Is.  ujj 

!569.  GEOPHYSICS 

IV -9  - 3 - 3 

no  accompany  subject  2668. 

R.  M.  Farquhar 

570.  PHYSICS  OF  THE  EARTH 

' 

IV  - 5g  2 - 2 - 

H *-  : 

eismology  and  the  internal  constitution  of  the  earth;  the  gravitational  field;  the  earth’s 
lagnetism  and  magnetic  properties  of  rocks;  radioactivity,  geothermal  heat  and  the 
ge  of  the  earth.  Reference:  Coulomb  and  Jobert,  the  Internal  Constitution  of  the 
,'arth. 

G.D.  Garland,  J.  C.  Savage 


'(571.  ATMOSPHERIC  PHYSICS 

IV -5g  2-2- 

leteorological  measurements,  radiation,  atmospheric  statics  and  conditions  for  equi- 
librium, atmospheric  thermodynamics,  equations  of  motion,  synoptic  charts,  the  general 
rculation,  condensation  physics,  atmospheric  electricity.  Wind  structure  near  the 
round,  evaporation,  the  stratosphere. 

A.  W.  Brewer 

nop®  i 

i.  : 572.  SOLIDS  WITHIN  THE  EARTH 

IV -5g  2 - 2 - 

he  theory  and  experiments  which  are  pertinent  to  the  mechanical,  thermal,  and  elec- 
ical  properties  of  matter  at  the  pressures  and  temperatures  which  obtain  within  the 
arth. 


J.  C.  Savage 
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2573.  GEOPHYSICS  LABORATORY 

IV -5g  -6- 

A laboratory  course  stressing  experimental  and  mathematical  techniques  applicable  tc 
the  geophysical  sciences. 

F.  S.  Grant,  G.  F.  Wes 


feudal 


2574. 


TECTONOPHYSICS 

IV  -5g  2 

An  examination  of  the  several  physical  theories  proposed  for  the  behaviour  of  th< 
earth,  in  terms  of  seismic,  geothermal  isotopic,  palaeomagnetic  and  other  geophysica 
and  geological  observations  made  over  ocean  basins,  islands  and  continents. 

/.  T.  Wilsoi 


2624.  ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY 

II -8  13  1 

Theory  of  quantitative  separations  and  instrumental  analysis.  Aqueous  solutio 
chemistry. 

J.A.Pag 


263 1 . ATOMIC  AND  MOLECULAR  STRUCTURE 

III  - 5c,  5m  2-2 

The  application  of  wave  mechanics  to  some  problems  of  atomic  and  molecular  structur 

/.  P.  Vallea 


DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 


2720.  ECONOMICS 
II  - All  courses 


2-2 


An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Economics  with  special  reference  to  the  problems  of  tl 
Canadian  economy.  Grades  will  be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  term  work,  essays  and  tesl 

J.  P.  Warn 
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2730.  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

III  - All  courses  (elective)  2 — 

An  introduction  to  political  science,  with  special  reference  to  the  government  of  Canad 
Those  students  who  obtain  a satisfactory  term  mark  will  not  be  required  to  write  tl| 
final  examination.  Reference  books:  J.  A.  Corry  and  J.  E.  Hodgetts,  Democrat 
Government  and  Politics;  R.  M.  Dawson,  Government  of  Canada  (revised  by  Ward 

F.  Peers,  S.  Tau 


* FETI 
m-i 
Kprincip 


2734.  ACCOUNTING  ; 

hi  - 4 2-: 

Basic  accounting  principles  and  procedures,  the  preparation  and  interpretation 
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financial  statements,  cost  accounting,  and  the  use  of  accounting  as  a means  of  control. 

R.  Paretz 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 
2900.  GEOLOGY  FOR  ENGINEERS 

II  - 1 2-13 

4n  introductory  course  in  geology  with  special  reference  to  engineering  problems. 

W.  W.  Moorhouse 


oil 

iysia 

Will 
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290 1 . X-RAY  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 

III  - 5m,  8 - 2 - 2 

\ laboratory  course  in  X-ray  diffraction  methods  for  students  in  Metallurgy  and 
Vlaterial  Science. 


E.  W.  Nuffield 


>903.  GEOLOGY 
IV  -5g 

Special  topics  in  geology  for  students  in  Engineering  Geophysics. 


iuctfl 

lit.  f-920.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOLOGY 
II -9 

lasic  concepts  of  physical  and  historical  geology. 


2 2 2 2 


The  staff  in  Geology 


2 2 2 2 


The  staff  in  Geology 


1921.  MINERALOGY 


H - 9 

m 


2 5 2 5 


units  I 


introductory  crystallography;  the  principles  of  mineralogy;  classification  and  descrip- 


ion  of  the  common  minerals;  optical  theory;  the  use  of  the  polarizing  microscope  in 

j! 

he  study  of  minerals;  introduction  to  the  study  of  rocks. 

The  staff  in  Geology 


tC$  | 


930.  PETROLOGY 

HI -9  2 2 2 2 

"he  principles  of  petrology;  the  classification,  description  and  interpretation  of  the 

1110'' 


iyW  |i 


sdimentary,  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Microscopic  petrography.  One  laboratory 
eport. 


/.  /.  Fawcett 


; 93 1 . STRATIGRAPHY  AND  SEDIMENTATION 
III -9 


2 2 2 2 


•static5 


rinciples  of  stratigraphy  with  emphasis  on  tectonic  and  environmental  interpretation 
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of  Precambrian  and  younger  rocks.  Problems  of  applied  stratigraphy;  petrographic j 4 1 
interpretation. 

F.  W . Beales,  W.  W . Moorhousel  fplied 


2932.  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY 

III -9  13  1 3 

Development  of  structures  in  the  sedimentary,  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  the 
earth’s  crust;  laboratory  study  of  methods  employed  in  solving  structural  problems. 

W.  M.  Schwerdtner 


JU.E 

r 

feeoftri 


2933s.  PETROLEUM  GEOLOGY  AND  GROUND  WATER 

III  - 9 2 3 2: 

Occurrence  of  oil  and  gas  in  sedimentary  basins  and  the  geological  conditions  tha 
govern  their  entrapment;  ground  water  and  its  relation  to  the  geology  of  drainage 
basins;  fluid  flow  through  porous  media. 


1544.  M 
iv 

Emomic 

liposits. 


/.  B.  Currie,  W . D.  Baine ; 


2934.  MINERAL  IDENTIFICATION  LABORATORY 
III -9 

A continuation  of  the  laboratory  work  in  mineralogy  of  course  2921 . 


- 2 - 

D.  H.  Gormai 


I LAI 
IV- 

iioratc 

jwlogy. 


2935.  THEORY  OF  PHASE  EQUILIBRIA 
III -9 

Thermodynamics  of  phase  equilibria,  phase  diagrams,  mineral  systems. 


2-2 


F.  G.  Smit 


1 CEO] 
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2937.  GEOLOGICAL  FIELD  TRIPS 
III -9 

Field  trips  to  places  of  geological  interest  during  the  fall  to  complement  the  subjec 
studied  in  the  III  Year. 

The  staff  in  Geolog 


« GEOLi 


IV-} 
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2940.  MINERAL  DEPOSITS 

IV -9  2-2 

Theories  of  origin  of  mineral  deposits;  description  of  world’s  important  mineral  deposit 

W.  H.  Gro 


294 1 . MINERAL  DEPOSITS  LABORATORY 
IV -9 


A.  J.  Naldn 
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2942.  GEOLOGICAL  DATA  ANALYSIS 

IV -9  2 2 2 2 

Applied  mathematics,  probability,  statistics,  computer  programming. 

F.  G.  Smith 

2943.  EXPLORATION  GEOCHEMISTRY 

IV -9  13  13 

Use  of  trace  element  analysis  techniques  as  an  aid  to  discovery  of  ore  deposits. 

G.  M.  Anderson 

>944.  MINERAL  ECONOMICS 

IV -9  2-13 

Economic  principles  pertaining  to  exploration,  development  and  exploitation  of  mineral 
leposits. 

W.  H.  Gross 

Siiif:  : 

’.945.  LABORATORY  RESEARCH 

IV  -9  - 3 - 3 

\ laboratory  course  stressing  methods  and  experimental  techniques  applicable  in 
eology. 

G.  M.  Anderson,  J.  B.  Currie,  A.  J.  Naldrett 


2-1 

J.W 


946.  GEOLOGY  FIELD  CAMP 

IV  - 9 14  days 

i field  course  in  the  Tweed  area  of  Ontario  immediately  following  the  Annual  Exam- 
lations  between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years. 


The  staff  in  Geology 


947.  GEOLOGICAL  FIELD  TRIPS 

IV-9 

ield  trips  to  places  of  geological  interest  to  complement  the  subjects  studied  in  the  IV 
fear. 

The  staff  in  Geology 


EPARTMENT  OF  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

310s.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING 

I - All  Courses  11 

Production  to  algorithms  and  stored-programme  computers;  fortran  programming; 
iplications  to  numerical  and  non-numerical  programmes. 

The  Staff  in  Engineering  and  the  Staff  in  Computer  Science 
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3331S.  ENGINEERING  DATA  PROCESSING 
III -8 

A course  in  programming  and  coding  for  the  digital  computer. 

C.  C.  Gotlieb,  R.W.P.  Anderson 

3332s.  ENGINEERING  DATA  PROCESSING  LABORATORY 

III  - 8 3 

Practical  work  to  accompany  subject  3331. 

C.  C.  Gotlieb,  R.W.P.  Anderson 


3338S.  ADVANCED  PROGRAMMING  I 

III  - 5cs  3 6 — 

Assembly  language  programming;  the  design  and  use  of  special  programming  languages 
such  as  list  processors  and  algebraic  manipulators. 

3339s.  ADVANCED  PROGRAMMING  II 

III  - 5cs  - - 3 6 

The  construction  of  compilers;  system  programming,  including  time-sharing  systems. 

3340s.  MATHEMATICAL  FOUNQATIONS  OF  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

IV  - 5cs  2-2- 

Logic,  recursive  function  theory,  Turing  machines  and  computability;  theory  of  auto- 
mata and  formal  languages;  some  aspects  of  graph  theory. 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS 

3440.  ENGINEERING  LAW 
IV- 1,  3,4,  7 

A subject  designed  to  co-ordinate  the  practice  of  engineering  and  law.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  characteristics,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  companies,  partnerships 
and  sole  proprietorships,  the  promotion,  organization  and  financing  of  companies,  the 
duties  of  employees  to  employers,  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  engineers,  statutes  applic- 
able to  engineernig  works,  professional  engineering  associations,  construction  contracts, 
workmen’s  compensation,  trade  unions  and  industrial  disputes.  Textbook:  Engineering 
Law'-  Laidlaw,  Young,  and  Dick. 

W.  O.  Chris.  Millet 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
3540.  TOWN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

IV-  IB  13  1: 

Problems  of  world  urbanization;  nature  of  the  megalopolis,  its  guidance  and  control: 
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urban  functions  and  transportation;  market  analysis  and  research  techniques;  urban 
renewal.  Laboratory  work  includes  exercises  in  survey  research  and  analysis,  subdivi- 
sion layout,  and  urban  analysis. 


D.  Pinker,  A.  Waterhouse 
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1.  Students  proceeding  to  the  degree  are  required  to  attend  the  courses  of  instructioi 
and  the  examinations  in  all  subjects  prescribed.  A student  whose  attendance  at  lecture 
or  laboratories  or  whose  work  is  deemed  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  to  be  unsatis 
factory,  may  have  his  registration  cancelled  at  any  time. 

2.  Students  must  conform  to  all  lecture  room  and  laboratory  regulations.  Reports 
briefs,  theses  and  drawings  become  the  property  of  the  Council  to  dispose  of  as  it  ma? 
see  fit.  Drawings,  briefs  and  field  notes  will  not  be  accepted  unless  they  have  beei 
made  at  the  time  and  place  provided  in  the  time  table. 
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PENALITIES  FOR  UNSATISFACTORY  WORK 

(a)  In  the  case  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  the  Faculty  Counci 
may  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  a student  be  debarred  from  the  University. 

( b ) A student  who  on  two  occasions  has  failed  to  obtain  promotion  to  a higher  yea 
will  be  refused  further  registration  in  the  Faculty.  A failure  in  engineering  or  in 
related  course  at  another  institution  will  be  counted  in  the  same  way  as  a failure  in  thi 
Faculty. 

(c)  A student  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory  may  be  suspended  from  attendance  by  th 
Council  of  the  Faculty  for  a period  of  time  not  exceeding  two  years  and/or  until  th 
satisfaction  of  other  conditions  as  it  may  see  fit. 

( d ) A student  who  withdraws  after  February  15,  or  who  does  not  withdraw  but  doc 
not  write  the  annual  examinations,  will  be  regarded  for  the  purposes  of  these  regulatior 
as  having  failed  his  year. 
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APPEALS 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  the  Council  of  tl 
Faculty  should  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  or  the  office  of  the  Universii 
Registrar  about  the  preparation  and  submission  of  his  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  tl 
Senate. 
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ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS 

1 . Annual  examinations  will  be  held  in  April  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  2 below. 

2.  Annual  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  in  subjects 
;ompleted  during  the  first  term. 

3.  Promotion  from  one  year  to  another  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  student’s  weighted 
iverage  in  the  annual  examinations  and  laboratory  and  other  term  work.  Subjects  will  be 
veighted  according  to  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  them,  the  hours  assigned  to 
aboratory  subjects  being  given  one  half  the  weight  of  those  in  lecture  subjects. 

Pass  standing  and  promotion  to  the  next  higher  year  will  be  granted  to  students  who 
)btain  a weighted  average  of  60%  or  greater  in  the  work  of  the  year.  (For  special  re- 
quirements in  the  first  year  of  Engineering  Science,  see  page  35.) 

4.  The  student’s  work  is  graded  in  the  following  manner: 


In  Overall  Average 

On  Individual  Subjects 

darks 

Standing 

Marks 

Grade 

r5  - 100% 

I Class  (Honours) 

75-  100% 

1 

16-  74% 

II  Class 

66  - 74% 

2 

i0-  65% 

III  Class 

60-  65% 

3 

lelow  60% 

Failure 

50-  59% 

4 

Below  50% 

5 

5.  Honour  standing  will  be  granted  to  students  who  obtain  a weighted  average  of 
5 % or  greater  in  the  work  of  the  year. 

6.  Honour  graduate  standing  will  be  granted  to  students  who  obtain  honours  in  the 
nal  year  and  in  any  one  previous  year. 

7.  The  following  regulations  pertain  to  failure  and  repetition  of  a year: 

{a)  A student  who  fails  may  be  permitted  to  repeat  the  work  of  a year,  subject  to 
le  conditions  set  out  in  the  following  paragraphs  of  this  section. 

( b ) Only  one  such  repetition  will  be  allowed  in  the  student’s  entire  undergraduate 
purse.  For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation,  a failure  in  engineering  or  in  a related  course 
: any  other  institution  will  be  counted  in  the  same  way  as  a failure  in  this  Faculty. 

(c)  A student  repeating  a year  must  take  the  full  program  of  instruction. 

( d ) A student  who  fails  in  the  Second,  Third  or  Fourth  Year  may  repeat  the  work  of 
year  in  the  session  immediately  following,  unless  he  has  previously  repeated  a year 

* is  for  other  reasons  ineligible. 

( e ) A student  who  has  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing  and  who  fails  in  his  first 
;ar  of  attendance  must  file  an  application  for  re-admission,  following  the  procedure 
ltlined  in  Section  III,  paragraph  6 of  this  calendar. 

(/)  A student  who  fails  in  the  work  of  the  First  Year  may  apply  for  re-admission  to 
e Faculty,  subject  to  the  conditions  set  out  below.  Applications  of  students  for  re- 
f mission  to  the  First  Year  will  be  considered  on  their  merits,  in  competition  with  all 
her  applicants. 

(i)  A student  who  fails  in  the  work  of  the  First  Year  but  who  has  obtained  an 
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average  of  50%  or  over  may  apply  for  re-admission  in  the  session  immediately 
following. 

(ii)  A student  who  fails  in  the  work  of  the  First  Year  with  an  average  lower  thar 
50%  may  not  apply  for  re-admission  until  one  full  session  has  elapsed. 

(iii)  A student  who  withdraws  on  or  before  February  15  may  apply  for  re-admissior 
in  the  session  immediately  following. 

(iv)  A student  who  withdraws  after  February  15,  or  who  does  not  withdraw  bu 
does  not  write  the  final  examinations  is  considered  to  have  failed,  and  may  not  apply 
for  re-admission  until  one  full  session  has  elapsed. 

(v)  Application  for  re-admission  is  made  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  on  the  regula: 
admission  application  form,  as  outlined  in  Section  III,  paragraph  6,  of  this  calendar 

9.  A student  should  submit  to  Council  immediately  after  its  occurrence,  evidence  o 
any  illness  or  mishap  which  occurs  during  the  session;  any  petition  for  leniency  oi 
account  of  such  incidents  may  be  refused  consideration  if  received  after  the  third  da’ 
following  the  last  day  of  examinations. 

10.  A student  will  not  be  allowed  to  write  any  examinations  if  he  has  not  paid  all  fee 
and  dues  for  which  he  is  liable  at  that  time. 


TERM  EXAMINATIONS 


Term  examinations  may  be  held  in  any  subject  and  at  any  time  at  the  discretion  of  tb 
instructor,  or  by  the  order  of  the  Council,  and  the  results  of  such  examination  may  b 
incorporated  with  those  of  the  annual  examinations  in  the  same  subjects. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES  AND  ACADEMIC  CREDIT 
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It  is  in  general  desirable  for  students  to  engage  to  a reasonable  extent  in  extra-curricula 
activities  in  order  that  they  may  not  become  too  narrowly  professional  in  interests  an< 
outlook,  but  it  will  be  obvious  that  no  academic  credit  or  consideration  can  be  given  fo 
such  activities.  Some  offices  in  student  organizations  require  quite  large  amounts  o 
time  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  connected  with  them,  and  it  is  therefor 
strongly  recommended  that  students,  particularly  those  whose  academic  records  ar 
not  high,  consult  a senior  member  of  staff  before  allowing  themselves  to  be  nominate 
for  such  offices. 


TRANSFER  OF  COURSE 


An  undergraduate  student  who  wishes  to  transfer  from  one  course  to  another  within  th 
Faculty  must  petition  to  the  Faculty  Council  and  obtain  its  approval.  Petitions  for  tranf 
fer  of  course  must  be  submitted  not  later  than  15  August. 
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Medals,  Prizes, 
Scholarships 
and  Bursaries 


’hrough  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  University,  governments  and  commercial 
rganizations,  encouragement  has  been  given  to  undergraduate  work  in  the  various 
ranches  of  engineering  study  by  the  establishment  of  the  scholarships,  prizes,  bursaries 
nd  medals  listed  in  the  following  pages. 

EMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  BURSARIES 
Ontario  Students: 

cholarships  and  bursaries  available  to  students  entering  the  First  Year  are  listed  on 
ages  126  and  127.  For  full  details  concerning  these  awards,  applicants  should  consult 
le  Calendar  of  Admission  Awards,  which  is  available  at  Secondary  Schools  or  from 
le  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto.  Applications,  which 
lust  be  made  through  the  Principal  of  the  Secondary  School,  close  on  May  1 annually. 
ron-Ontario  Students: 

11  non-Ontario  students  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall, 
niversity  of  Toronto.  A limited  number  of  scholarships  is  reserved  for  students  living 
litside  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  as  competition  is  keen  such  students  must  not 
)unt  on  receiving  assistance  but  are  advised  rather  to  ensure  that  they  have  sufficient 
mds  from  their  own  government  or  from  private  sources  to  cover  all  probable 
cpenses. 

^-COURSE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  BURSARIES 

ffiolarships,  prizes,  bursaries  and  loans  available  to  students  in  attendance  in  the 
acuity  are  listed  on  pages  127  to  130.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  make  application  for 
l award  it  is  so  stated  in  the  description  and  particulars  are  given  as  to  how  the  appli- 
ition  should  be  made.  In  all  other  cases  the  award  is  made  on  the  recommendation  of 
e Faculty  Council  and  no  application  is  necessary. 

ENERAL  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 
order  to  be  eligible  for  a medal,  prize,  scholarship,  bursary,  fellowship  or  other 
vard  granted  solely  upon  standing  obtained  at  an  annual  or  special  examination  or 
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upon  an  essay,  or  term  work,  or  other  academic  rating,  a candidate  must  obtain  honou 
at  such  annual  or  special  examination  or  upon  such  essay,  term  work,  or  other  academ  f.Biiles 
rating  unless  the  terms  of  the  award  specify  that  standing  lower  than  honours  may  1 Hren  of 
accepted. 

When  an  award  or  medal  is  granted  upon  standing  obtained  on  part  of  the  work 
any  academic  year  the  candidate  must  obtain  standing  but  need  not  obtain  honours  ■IfllAdfl 
the  work  of  the  academic  year  as  a whole,  provided  he  obtains  honours  in  the  part  co|  ®alFoo 
cerned,  unless  the  terms  of  the  award  or  medal  specify  otherwise. 

No  medal,  prize,  scholarship,  bursary,  fellowship  or  other  award  will  be  granted  tc  {Murray 
candidate  who  is  conditioned  in  any  subject  at  an  annual  examination  unless  the  ten 
of  the  award  or  medal  specify  otherwise. 

A candidate  will  not  be  permitted  to  receive  more  than  one  award  in  a session  unit 
the  statute  establishing  each  of  the  awards  concerned  or  the  Calendar  specifies  oth< 
wise.  Only  one  of  those  marked  by  an  asterisk  may  be  held  in  any  one  year.  A candidr 
who  would,  but  for  this  provision,  have  received  more  than  one  award  may  have  ] 
name  so  published  in  the  class  lists. 

A candidate  who  has  spent  two  sessions  in  any  year  of  an  undergraduate  course  f,o,Adi 
not  eligible  to  compete  for  any  award  at  the  annual  examinations  of  that  year. 


Medals,  after  they  have  been  suitably  engraved,  will  be  given  without  delay  to  1 Miog 
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winners  or  forwarded  to  them  by  registered  mail. 
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Awards  granted  to  members  of  graduating  classes  other  than  awards  for  gradu;  jj  JlrSteriiii 
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study  and  research,  will  be  paid  in  one  instalment  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  granti ; pf,, 
of  the  awards. 

All  other  awards  will  be  paid  (i)  if  of  the  value  of  $100  or  less,  in  one  instalment 
November  20  and  (ii)  if  of  the  value  of  more  than  $100  in  two  equal  instalments,  1 
first  on  November  20  and  the  second  on  January  20,  in  the  session  following  the  granti 
of  the  awards.  Payment  will  be  made  only  if  the  candidate  is  in  regular  attendance  i 
the  Faculty  and,  if  the  Calendar  so  specifies,  in  the  course  in  which  the  award  is  est;  - 
fished  or  granted.  1 

The  Senate  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  permit  a candidate  to  wh<‘i 
an  award  has  been  granted  to  postpone  attendance  upon  lectures  and  laboratory  clas  s 
for  one  year.  Further  postponement  may  be  permitted  on  application. 

NOTE  - As  the  value  of  an  endowed  scholarship  or  prize  is  dependent  on  the  act ! 


maihai 


income  of  the  fund,  it  is  possible  that  the  value  of  certain  scholarships  and  prizes  t 
the  time  of  payment  may  be  greater  or  less  than  the  amount  stated  in  the  calendar 
In  those  cases  where  the  amount  of  the  award  is  not  payable  from  income  earned 
an  endowed  fund,  payment  will  be  dependent  on  the  receipt  of  the  amount  of  the  ann 
award  from  the  donor. 


AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS  ENTERING  THE  FIRST  YEAR 
(f  indicates  that  application  is  required ) 

Alumni  Association  War  Memorial  Scholarships 
Alcan  Scholarship 


$ 500 
$ 500 


page 
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P.  Bickell  Foundation  Scholarships 

t 

$ 500 

134 

1 W.  Billes  Admission  Scholarships 

t 

135 

hildren  of  War  Dead  Education  Assistance 

t 

136 

ominion  Magnesium  Limited  Bursary 

t 

$ 400 

137 

{ igineering  Alumni  Admission  Scholarships  (7) 

t 

$1000 

138 

:ilrabill  Admission  Scholarship 

+ 

$ 500 

140 

•eneral  Foods  Scholarships 

t 

$ 500 

140 

agarty  Memorial  Scholarship 

t 

$ 60 

140 

le  Murray  Calder  Hendry  Scholarship 

t 

$ 500 

142 

■ :af  ternational  Nickel  Scholarship 

t 

$ 300 

142 

+ Fees 

: “%ie  Leonard  Foundation  Scholarships 

t 

143 

.Edgar  McAllister  Foundation 

t 

144 

< H. A.  War  Memorial  Scholarship 

t 

$ 200 

148 

titario  Chapter  American  Society  for  Metals  Bursaries  (2) 

t 

$ 400 

132 

i itario  Student  Awards  Programme 

t 

137 

«§P.E.O.  Admission  Scholarship 

t 

$ 500 

149 

bgular  Officer  Training  Plan 

t 

151 

hlen  E.  Rogers  Admission  Scholarships 

t 

151 

inpson-Sears  Limited  (Northern  Ontario)  Scholarship 

t 

$ 100 

153 

s Alter  Sterling  Admission  Scholarships 

t 

154 

• PfT.S.  Engineering  Scholarship 
'allberg  Admission  Scholarships  (2) 

ilmetfl 

t 

$ 250 

156 

t 

$ 500 

156 

Bents,  1 

. .^AILABLE  TO  STUDENTS  COMPLETING  THE  FIRST  YEAR 

remind icates  that  application  is  required ) 

Atkinson  Incourse  Bursaries 

t 

132 

I ptie  Scholarship 

$ 175 

133 

Canadian  Bechtel  Limited  Bursaries 

t 

133 

J?.  Bickell  Foundation  Scholarships 

134 

BH.  Bickle  Prize 

$ 30 

134 

Cocker  Foundation  Bursaries 

ie 

J m M.  Empey  Scholarship 

t 

137 

$ 170 

138 

I M.  - Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursary  Fund 

t 

142 

Ij'O  Scholarship 

t 

142 

J mson’s  Wax  Scholarship 
Inberly-Clark  Scholarship 

$ 800 

143 

$ 500 

143 

J m Wolfe  McColl  Awards 

t 

144 

C met  W.  McKee-Lachlan  Gilchrist  Scholarship  in 

engineering  Science 

$ 110 

145 

NicLennan  - MacLeod  Memorial  Prize 

$ 25 

146 

* [arsland  Engineering  Ltd.  Scholarship 

$ 250 

147 
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Northern  Electric  Undergraduate  Scholarship 
Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme 
Orenda  Limited  Scholarship 
Paulin  Memorial  Scholarship 
Procter  and  Gamble  Bursary 
* Professional  Engineers  Scholarship 
Ransom  Scholarship  in  Chemical  Engineering 
Frederick  W.  Schumacher  Scholarship 
S.  Ubukata  Fund 

University  of  Toronto  General  Bursaries 
*Wallberg  Undergraduate  Scholarships  (2) 


$ 500 
t 

$ 500 
$ 475 
t 

$ 250 
$ 250 

t 

t 

t 

$ 500 


AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS  COMPLETING  THE  SECOND  YEAR 


(t  indicates  that  application  is  required) 

Harvey  Aggett  Memorial  Scholarship 

Ardagh  Scholarship 

Association  of  Ontario  Land  Surveyors  Scholarship  f 

Automotive  Transport  Association  Bursary  f 

Babb  Bursary  Fund  t 

Canadian  Bechtel  Limited  Bursaries  + 

J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  Bursaries  + 

J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  Scholarships 
T.  H.  Bickle  Prize 

Carveth  Metallurgical  Ltd.  Bursary  f 

5T6  Civils  Scholarship  t 

Crocker  Foundation  Bursaries  t 

Cyanamid  of  Canada  Scholarship 
John  M.  Empey  Scholarship 
J.  A.  Findlay  Scholarship 

Hugh  Gall  Award  + 


Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  Bursary  f 
I.B.M.  ~ Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursary  Fund  f 

Kimberley  - Clark  Scholarship 
Garnet  W.  McKee-Lachlan  Gilchrist  Geophysics 
Scholarships 

Charles  Gordon  Manning  Prize 

*Marsland  Engineering  Ltd.  Scholarship 

James  L.  Morris  Memorial  Prize 

Northern  Electric  Undergraduate  Scholarship 

Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme  + 

Orenda  Limited  Scholarship 

* Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Company  Scholarships 
William  Storrie  Memorial  Scholarship 


$ 75 
$ 350 
$ 500 


$1200 


$ 30 
$ 500 
$ 200 

$ 900 
$ 170 
$ 80 
$ 140 
$ 500 

$ 500 


$ 250 
$ 125 
$ 500 

$ 500 
$ 400 
$ 100 
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'Professional  Engineers  Scholarship 

$ 250 

149 

"Rhodes  Scholarship 

t 

£1000 

150 

Frederick  W.  Schumacher  Scholarship 

t 

152 

«!5dith  Tyrrell  Memorial  Bursary 

t 

$ 600 

154 

1 Jniversity  of  Toronto  General  Bursaries 

+ 

155 

* 'Wallberg  Undergraduate  Scholarships 

$ 500 

156 

fVilliam  R.  Worthington  Memorial  Scholarship 

$ 400 

157 

iV  AIL  ABLE  TO  STUDENTS  COMPLETING  THE  THIRD  YEAR 

fi  t indicates  that  application  is  required ) 

American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers  Scholarship 

$ 150 

131 

labb  Bursary  Fund 

t 

133 

I7.  W.  Baldwin  Prize 

$ 75 

133 

Canadian  Bechtel  Limited  Bursaries 

t 

133 

, P.  Bickell  Foundation  Bursaries 

t 

134 

\ H.  Bickle  Prize 

$ 30 

134 

Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company  Scholarship 

$ 300 

135 

Chevron  Standard  Limited  Scholarship 

$ 500 

135 

Chemical  Institute  of  Canada  Prize 

$ 25 

136 

docker  Foundation  Bursaries 

t 

137 

>ow  Chemical  of  Canada  Limited  Award 

$ 500 

138 

}hn  M.  Empey  Scholarship 

$ 170 

138 

.I.C.  Prize 

$ 50 

139 

ngineering  Society  Semi-Centennial  Award 

$ 75 

139 

A.  Findlay  Scholarship 

$ 80 

139 

imes  Franceschini  Foundation  Scholarship 

$ 250 

139 

hester  B.  Hamilton  Scholarship 

$ 500 

141 

B.M.  - Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursary  Fund 

t 

142 

Dminco  Scholarships 

t 

$ 800 

136 

enkins  Scholarship  in  Engineering 

$ 200 

143 

Dan  Funds 

t 

157 

A.  D.  McCurdy  Prize 

$ 75 

144 

lexander  MacLean  Scholarship 

$ 250 

146 

darsland  Engineering  Ltd.  Scholarship 

$ 250 

147 

Drthern  Electric  Undergraduate  Scholarship 

$ 500 

147 

• ltario  Student  Awards  Programme 

+ 

137 

‘ enda  Limited  Scholarship 

$ 500 

141 

:'rofessional  Engineers  Scholarship 

$ 250 

149 

ICE  Memorial  Scholarship 

t 

$ 125 

151 

l>n  Salt  Memorial  Scholarships 

t 

$ 500 

152 

liurray  F.  Southcote  Scholarship 

S 100 

153 

l ederick  W.  Schumacher  Scholarship 

t 

152 

William  Storrie  Memorial  Scholarship 

$ 100 

154 
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* Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Company  Scholarships 
Edith  Tyrrell  Memorial  Bursary  t 

University  of  Toronto  General  Bursaries  + 

*Wallberg  Undergraduate  Scholarships 


$ 400 
$ 600 

$ 500 


154 

154 
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AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS  COMPLETING  THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

(t  indicates  that  application  is  required ) 

Henry  G.  Acres  Medal 

American  Society  of  Lubrication  Engineers  Prize 

J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  Bursaries 

Babb  Bursary  Fund 

Crocker  Foundation  Bursaries 

Electrical  Manufacturing  Co.  Limited  Prize 

Hamilton  Watch  Award 

Loan  Funds 

Massey-Ferguson  Ltd.  Scholarships  (2) 

Ontario  Municipal  Electric  Association  Bursary 

Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme 

Professional  Engineers  Gold  Medal 

J.  E.  Reid  Memorial  Prize 

William  Storrie  Memorial  Scholarship 

Wallace  Award,  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  Prize 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry  Merit  Award 

“Second  Mile  Engineer”  Award 

University  of  Toronto  General  Bursaries 

W.  S.  Wilson  Medals 


$ 75 

+ 

t 

$ 25 
t 

t $ 500 

t $ 300 

t 

$ 50 

$ 200 
$ 100 

$ 200 
t 


13( 

13 
13' 
13. 
13' 
13! 

14 

15 
14 
14 

13 

14 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
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HENRY  G.  ACRES  MEDAL 

The  Henry  G.  Acres  Medal  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Acres  in  memory  of  her  la 
husband,  Henry  G.  Acres,  M.E.,  D.Sc.,  a graduate  of  the  School  of  Practical  Scieni 
in  the  class  of  1903.  Throughout  his  professional  life  Dr.  Acres  was  associated  wi 
major  power  developments  in  Canada  and  abroad.  As  chief  hydraulic  engineer  for  tl 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  in  the  period  1911  to  1923,  he  w 


responsible  for  the  design  and  construction  of  nearly  twenty  power  plants,  includu 


Wprovidf 

Iplcatioi 

mtim 


Southern 


the  Queenston-Chippewa  development.  Entering  private  practice  in  1924,  and  until  1: 
death  in  1945,  he  continued  to  widen  and  extend  his  interests.  He  became  chief  enj 
neer  of  the  Grand  River  Conservation  Commission  and  responsible  for  the  design  ail 
construction  of  the  Shand  dam  and  related  work.  Later,  he  was  consulting  engineer  f 
the  extensive  power  developments  at  Shipshaw  on  the  Saguenay  River,  which  was  vii 
to  the  production  of  aluminum  for  war  purposes.  Many  of  the  provinces  of  Cana 
sought  his  services  and  he  advised  with  respect  to  work  in  Newfoundland,  Sou 
America  and  India. 

This  medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  in  the  Fourth  Year  who  is  register 
in  the  course  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  or  Electrical  Engineering,  and  who  obtains  t 


whoha 

standin 


%o 
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highest  aggregate  percentage  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years, 
provided  always  that  the  student  obtains  honour  standing  in  the  examinations  of  the 
Fourth  Year.  Receipt  of  the  medal  does  not  preclude  a student  from  being  granted  such 
: Dther  award  as  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  be  appropriate. 


TARVEY  AGGETT  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

This  scholarship  was  donated  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Aggett,  of  Toronto,  as  a perpetual 
nemorial  to  his  son,  the  late  Lieutenant  Harvey  Aggett,  who  enlisted  in  March,  1915, 
luring  his  second  year  in  this  Faculty,  and  was  killed  in  action  at  Passchendaele  on 
November  6, 1917. 

This  annual  scholarship  of  the  value  of  the  annual  income  from  the  fund  is  to  be 
iwarded  to  a student  of  the  Second  Year  in  this  Faculty  who,  obtaining  honours  and 
>eing  one  of  the  first  three  in  his  year  by  his  standing  at  the  annual  examinations,  has 


it 


een  adjudged  highest  of  the  three  in  general  student  activities  and  service  in  the 


Jniversity  during  his  period  of  attendance.  When  regulations  do  not  permit  the  winner 
o hold  this  scholarship  the  students  to  be  considered  for  the  award  shall  be  the  first 
iree  in  the  year  exclusive  of  any  student  who  holds  a scholarship  of  higher  value. 


LCAN  SCHOLARSHIP 

"he  Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  has  made  available  an  admission 
cholarship  of  a value  of  $500  to  a student  entering  the  First  Year  of  an  Honours 
burse  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
lg  or  in  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  recipient  must  attain  an  academic  standing  satisfactory 
» the  Committee  of  Award  and  demonstrate  financial  need.  It  is  tenable  in  the  later 
ears  provided  First  Class  standing  is  maintained. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  May  1 on  the 

gular  Admission  Scholarship  Application  form. 

'Sea! 

, I 

tedvf 

TERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS  SCHOLARSHIP 

he  Southern  Ontario  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers  offers  a 
holarship  of  $150  to  a student  entering  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Industrial  Engineering 
; i^urse  who  has  consistently  maintained  a high  academic  standing,  but  not  necessarily 
ii >nour  standing,  during  the  previous  three  years. 

deni 

P j IERICAN  society  of  lubrication  engineers  prize 

rjfe  Toronto  section  of  the  American  Society  of  Lubrication  Engineers  offers  an  annual 
I,ize  of  $75  to  a student  in  the  Fourth  Year  in  Mechanical  Engineering  whose  Thesis 
(aling  with  Lubrication  is  considered  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
ligineering  to  be  of  suitable  quality  and  the  most  satisfactory.  The  Prize  is  accorn- 
ipied  by  a donation  of  $25  to  the  Department  to  purchase  books  on  Lubrication. 
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ONTARIO  CHAPTER,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  METALS  BURSARY 

The  Ontario  Chapter,  American  Society  for  Metals  provides  two  bursaries  of  a vain 
of  $400  each  for  students  entering  the  First  Year  in  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Scienc< 


The  award  is  made  primarily  on  Grade  xm  standing  but  the  need  for  financial  assistant 
is  also  taken  into  consideration. 


Application  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  September 
The  first  award  was  made  for  the  Session  1958-59. 


ARDAGH  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Ardagh  Scholarship,  of  the  annual  value  of  the  income  from  $7,500,  has  bet 
provided  in  memory  of  his  parents  by  Professor  E.  G.  R.  Ardagh,  B.A.Sc.,  F.R.S.C 
formerly  professor  of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  Faculty.  It  is  awarded  to  the  stude 
who  attains  the  highest  standing  in  all  Honours  at  the  annual  examination  of  the  Secoi 
Year  in  the  Course  in  Chemical  Engineering.  The  first  award  was  made  on  the  resu 
of  the  annual  examination  of  1946. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  ONTARIO  LAND  SURVEYORS  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Association  has  established  a scholarship  of  $500  to  be  awarded  to  a student  reg 
tered  in  the  Surveying  Option  in  the  Third  Year  of  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering 
the  University  of  Toronto  or  an  equivalent  course  at  any  other  University.  This  awsi 
will  be  granted  by  the  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  February  with  due  cc- 
sideration  being  given  to  the  following  points : 

(a)  Through  his  activities,  the  student  must  show  leadership  ability  and  give  prom  : 
of  becoming  a worthwhile  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  profession. 

(b)  While  attention  is  given  to  scholastic  ability,  as  evidenced  by  his  academic  stai 
ing,  other  factors  also  will  be  considered. 

(c)  Special  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  financial  need 
Students  must  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Ontario  Land  Survey 
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8 King  Street  East,  Toronto  1,  Ontario,  by  letter  prior  to  December  31  of  the  calen  r '®ooffi 
year  preceding  that  in  which  the  award  is  to  be  granted. 

Ifcwhoj 

ATKINSON  IN-COURSE  BURSARIES 

Atkinson  In-Course  Bursaries,  gift  of  the  Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation,  are  awar  d 

| fliii',  . 

annually  to  students  in  the  second  or  higher  years  of  their  courses.  Applicants  mi 
have  at  least  Second  Class  honours  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  preceding  yjr, 
demonstrate  financial  need  and  be  a resident  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  or  bei  e 
December  1 . 


tauixs," 
®00 192d 


ATA  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION  BURSARIES 
The  Automotive  Transport  Association  of  Ontario  has  established  a bursary  fund 
students  in  the  second  or  higher  years  of  any  undergraduate  degree  course  who 
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themselves  in  serious  financial  need  due  to  sudden,  unexpected  personal  or  family 
^difficulties.  Applications  may  be  submitted  to  the  University  Registrar  at  any  time 
^ during  the  session  and  the  number  and  value  of  the  bursaries  will  vary  at  the  discretion 
aciof  the  Committee  of  Award. 


THE  BABB  BURSARY  FUND 

Bursaries  from  this  fund  are  available  to  students  in  any  year  of  the  Aeronautics  Option 
n Engineering  Science.  Application  is  made  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

las  beet 

t THE  F.  W.  BALDWIN  PRIZE 

itudaifhe  F.  W.  Baldwin  Prize  of  a value  of  $75  was  established  by  the  trustees  of  a fund 
•^<%eated  by  the  members  of  the  Number  3 Squadron,  University  Air  Training  Corps 
e»i  1941-44) , in  memory  of  Frederick  Walker  “Casey”  Baldwin,  a graduate  of  the  School 
>f  Practical  Science,  who  made  a significant  contribution  in  the  field  of  Aeronautics  in 
Canada;  and  who  flew,  on  March  12,  1908,  near  Hammondsport,  N.Y.,  the  “Redwing,” 
he  first  biplane  built  by  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association, 
lent  legs  It  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  registered  in  Third  Year,  Aeronautics  Option, 
:ecrin|;|fl  Engineering  Science,  who,  taking  honours,  ranks  highest  in  the  annual  examinations 
:>  awa  f Third  Year  in  “structural  subjects.” 

due  cc b The  first  award  was  made  on  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  the  Session  1953-54. 


e proi»APXIE  scholarship 


r he  Baptie  Scholarship  is  derived  from  a bequest  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs. 
largaret  W.  Baptie,  of  Ottawa,  and  the  Board  of  Governors  has  directed  that  a 
diolarship  of  one  half  the  annual  income  shall  be  be  awarded  annually  to  an  engineer- 
, ig  student  on  the  record  of  the  first  Year;  The  Board  of  Governors  also  authorizes  a 
emission  of  fees  in  the  case  of  the  holder  of  the  scholarship,  up  to  $75. 

The  conditions  of  the  award  are  as  follows:  That  the  scholarship  be  awarded  to  the 
udent  who,  in  the  annual  examinations  of  the  First  Year,  enrolled  in  any  one  of  the 
)urses  of  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering,  Electrical 
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ngineering,  or  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science,  obtains  the  highest  aggregate  per- 


:ntage  of  marks  in  those  subjects  which  are  common  to  the  First  Year  curricula  of 
ose  courses.  The  first  award  was  made  on  the  results  of  the  annual  examinations  of 


e Session  1925-26. 


iN ADIAN  BECHTEL  LIMITED  BURSARIES 

madian  Bechtel  Limited  has  established  Bursaries  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
d Engineering  of  an  annual  value  of  $ 1 ,200  to  provide  not  more  than  four  awards, 
. ^ch  of  a minimum  value  of  $200  and  a maximum  value  of  $600.  Two  awards  will  be 
..;*1!ade  t0  F*rst  Year  students  and  one  or  two  awards  to  students  registered  in  any  year 
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of  the  Faculty.  Applicants  must  demonstrate  financial  need  and  have  academic  standin 
satisfactory  to  the  Faculty  Council. 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  on  or  before  October  1. 
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J.  P.  BICKELL  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 
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The  Trustees  of  the  J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  have  established  scholarships,  the  numbc 
to  be  determined  annually,  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  of 
possible  value  of  $1,500  payable  $500  in  the  First  Year  and  provided  honours  ai 
obtained  at  the  Annual  Examinations,  $500  in  the  Second  and  Third  Years. 

An  applicant  must  obtain  an  average  of  at  least  75%  at  the  Ontario  Grade  xm  exan  > 
inations  immediately  preceding  his  admission  to  the  university  and  must  undertake 
enrol  in  Chemical  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science  or  Geological  Eng 
neering.  Failing  suitable  candidates  in  the  courses  mentioned  students  registered  in  tl  d of  the 
Second  Year  Honor  course  in  Geological  Sciences,  or  Physics  and  Geology  in  tip  into 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  who  are  academically  qualified  are  eligible.  These  awar 


are  of  the  same  value  and  are  tenable  in  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years  of  tij  $ 


Applicatic 


course,  subject  to  maintenance  of  the  required  academic  standing.  If  any  scholarshi 
are  not  awarded  to  those  mentioned  above,  students  registered  in  the  Third  Year  of  t [jiWmi 
Engineering  Science  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  a: 
taking  the  Physical  Metallurgy  or  the  Geophysics  option  who  are  academically  qua 
fied  are  eligible.  In  this  case  the  scholarship  will  have  a value  of  $1,000,  payable  $5 
in  each  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  years,  provided  the  required  academic  standing 
maintained. 

Applications  from  those  entering  First  Year  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar 
the  University  not  later  than  May  1 on  the  regular  admission  scholarship  applicatii 
form.  In  other  cases,  applications  are  not  required. 
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J.  P.  BICKELL  FOUNDATION  BURSARIES 


The  Trustees  of  the  J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  have  established  the  J.  P.  Bickell  Foun  - 


tion  Bursaries  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engine  ■ 


.■■I'TIO.V  ST.i.\ : 


ing.  An  applicant  must  be  enrolled  in  Honour  Science  or  in  Mathematics,  Physics  £ dj  Stand 


Chemistry  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  which  case  he  must  undertake  to  study  miningr 


geology  in  his  higher  years;  or  be  enrolled  in  a higher  year  of  an  honour  course  in  jet 


geological  or  geophysical  field  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts;  or  be  enrolled  in  Chemical  EiSj  £iier. 
neering,  Mining  Engineering,  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science,  or  Geological  EjJ 


neering  in  any  year  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  He  n f 


demonstrate  financial  need  and  have  satisfactory  academic  standing. 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  or  before  Decembe  I 


THE  T.  H.  BICKLE  PRIZE 


The  T.  H.  Bickle  Prize  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Bickle  in  memory  of  their 


T.  H.  Bickle,  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  College  and  a member  of  the  Senior  Ir  r 
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-^.collegiate  Swimming  Team  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1937.  The  income  from  the 
endowment  fund  will  be  used  to  purchase  a suitable  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a 
Hember  of  the  Senior  Intercollegiate  Swimming  Team  of  this  University  in  any  year, 
'acuity  or  school.  The  Committee  of  Award  shall  consist  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
)f  Arts,  the  University  Registrar,  the  Director  of  Athletics,  and  the  Honorary  Coach 
Jbf  Swimming.  In  awarding  the  Prize  the  Committee  shall  consider  the  character, 
.j  0f  scholarship,  and  general  interests  of  the  members  of  the  team. 


r.  W.  BILLES  ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

-ex4v.dmission  scholarships  have  been  established  from  a bequest  from  the  estate  of  J.  W. 
rakfilles,  open  to  students  entering  any  degree  course  in  the  University.  The  value  in  each 
: : ear  is  a minimum  of  $200  and  a maximum  of  $1,500  dependent  upon  the  financial 
^iieed  of  the  recipient.  Applicants  must  satisfy  the  normal  admission  scholarship  stan- 
y lards  in  their  Grade  xiii  examinations  to  be  eligible  for  an  award  and  maintain  first 
eawaliass  honour  standing  to  enjoy  the  scholarship  in  higher  years.  The  number  of  scholar - 
-**  Whips  awarded  in  any  one  year  may  be  varied  dependent  upon  the  available  funds, 
wlarshi  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  May  1 on  the 
rf  regular  admission  scholarship  application  form, 
ering  ast 


OILER  INSPECTION  AND  INSURANCE  COMPANY  SCHOLARSHIP 

he  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company  of  Canada  offers  a scholarship  in  the 
ourse  in  Mechanical  Engineering  of  the  value  of  $300  to  the  student  who  obtains 
ighest  honour  standing  in  the  regular  examinations  of  the  Third  Year. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  expected  to  proceed  to  his  Fourth  Year  during  the 

ission  next  following  the  date  of  the  award. 

The  amount  of  the  award  will  be  credited  by  the  Chief  Accountant  to  the  fees  of  the 
ourth  Year  of  the  successful  candidate. 
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IEVRON  STANDARD  LIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP 

hevron  Standard  Limited  has  presented  a scholarship  of  $500  to  a student  who 
hieves  outstanding  results  in  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Third  Year  in  the  Geo- 
Jysics  Option  in  Engineering  Science  or  in  Geological  Engineering  in  the  Faculty  of 
^.pplied  Science  and  Engineering  or  in  Physics  and  Geology  or  Geological  Sciences  in 
r i e Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

The  awards  alternate  annually  between  the  Faculties  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
Jering  and  Arts  and  Science  and  the  First  Award  was  made  in  the  session  1960-61  in 
L Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 


He  it 
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< RVETH  METALLURGICAL  LTD.  BURSARY 

^rveth  Metallurgical  Ltd.  provides  one  or  more  bursaries  to  a total  value  of  $500  for 

..s,idents  entering  the  Third  Year  of  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science.  The  award  is 

e Senior  if 1 
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made  primarily  on  the  basis  of  Second  Year  standing,  but  the  need  for  financial  assisi 
ance  will  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Bursary  is  available  every  third  year,  beginning  in  the  Session  1961-62,  and  : 
to  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Metallurgy  and  Materia 
Science.  Applications  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Applie 
Science  not  later  than  September  1 of  the  year  in  which  the  award  is  tenable. 


CHEMICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  CANADA  PRIZE 


The  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada  offers  a prize  of  the  annual  value  of  $25  in  books  1 
the  student  registered  in  the  course  in  Chemical  Engineering  who,  having  obtaine 
honours,  receives  the  highest  standing  in  the  written  and  laboratory  work  of  the  Thii 
Year. 

The  first  award  was  made  on  the  results  of  the  final  examinations  of  1947. 


CHILDREN  OF  WAR  DEAD  (EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE)  ACT 


Children  of  War  Dead  (Education  Assistance)  Act  provides  fees  and  monthly  alkp 
ances  for  children  of  veterans  whose  death  was  attributable  to  military  service.  Enquiri 
should  be  directed  to  the  nearest  District  Office  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affair 


5T6  CIVILS  SCHOLARSHIP 
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The  5T6  Civils,  consisting  of  the  graduating  members  of  the  1956  Civil  Engineeri: 
Class  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  have  established  an  annual  scholarship  of  the  val 
of  $200.00  open  to  students  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering.  T 
selection  of  the  recipient  is  based  on  evidence  of  the  qualities  of  scholarship,  leaders! 
and  character.  The  award  is  not  tenable  with  any  other  scholarship  of  greater  value. 

The  award  is  presented  at  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Class  of  5T6  Civils.  The  fi 
award  was  made  in  1964. 

Students  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  this  scholarship  should  write  to  the  Class 
5T6  Civil  Engineering,  c/o  Alumni  House,  University  of  Toronto,  not  later  tin 
December  31,  giving  full  particulars  of  their  academic  record,  and  their  extra-curricu 
activities  both  within  and  outside  the  University. 
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COMINCO  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Two  scholarships,  of  an  annual  value  of  $800  each,  are  provided  by  Cominco  Limril 
and  are  offered  to  students  in  the  Third  Year  of  the  courses  in  Chemical  Engineeri  - ^app!;; 
Geological  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Scieif  5 1 JO 

in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  and  to  students  in  the  Third  Yeai  f 
the  courses  in  Chemistry  and  Geology  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  the  awa  > 


being  made  on  the  basis  of  the  examination  results  of  the  Second  Year.  The  scholarsh  3 


may  be  renewed  in  the  Fourth  Year  if  satisfactory  standing  is  maintained. 
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■ Application  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  on  the  regular  in-course 
awards  form  not  later  than  October  15. 

'ini# 

■iter* 

CROCKER  FOUNDATION  BURSARIES 

: 

The  income  from  a capital  fund  established  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Beatrice  Crocker 
Glazier  in  memory  of  her  brother,  James  William  Crocker,  provides  bursaries  for 
students  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing who  are  in  need  and  are  worthy  of  financial  assistance. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  not  later  than  October  15. 

mm 

leThiri 

CYANAMID  OF  CANADA  SCHOLARSHIP 

As  a part  of  their  programme  to  encourage  technical  development  in  Canada,  Cyanamid 
af  Canada  Limited  offers  a scholarship  of  the  value  of  $900  to  a student  entering  the 
Third  Year  in  Chemical  Engineering  or  Industrial  Engineering.  The  award  is  made  to 
, a[|ia  student  who  has  demonstrated  High  academic  ability  and  outstanding  scholarship  in 
j[E  ;the  work  of  the  Second  Year. 

The  first  award  at  the  University  of  Toronto  was  made  in  1 964. 

DOMINION  MAGNESIUM  LIMITED  BURSARY 

;aneem  dominion  Magnesium  Limited  provides  a bursary  of  $400  for  a student  entering  the 
^eV3|first  Year  in  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science.  The  award  is  made  primarily  on 
trade  xiii  standing  but  the  need  for  financial  assistance  is  also  taken  into  consideration. 
,-:M ) Application  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  September  1 . 

The  first  award  was  made  in  the  Session  1958-59. 
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Awards  under  this  programme  will  be  made  available  to  all  Ontario  students  provided : 

i)  they  are  in  full-time  attendance  at  a Canadian  University  (or  other  eligible  insti- 
ution). 

ii)  they  can  demonstrate  need  for  financial  assistance. 

iii)  they  are  either  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants,  have  resided  in  Canada 
or  at  least  twelve  months  and  intend  to  reside  permanently  in  Canada. 

Each  applicant’s  need  will  be  assessed  by  the  Department  of  University  Affairs  and 
he  first  $150  of  the  total  established  need  will  be  paid  in  loan  form.  Of  the  balance 
>0%  will  be  made  available  as  a loan  and  40%  will  be  in  the  form  of  a bursary. 

Aplication  forms  and  further  information  are  available  at  high  schools  for  students 
ntering  the  first  year;  students  in  attendance  in  the  Faculty  may  obtain  application 
jOrms  from  the  Secretary. 
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DOW  CHEMICAL  OF  CANADA  LIMITED  AWARD 
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Dow  Chemical  of  Canada  Limited  have  provided  funds  for  an  annual  award  of  $5 
to  a student  in  Chemical  Engineering  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing, and  grant-in-aid  of  $250  to  be  used  in  the  winner’s  department  to  help  defray  th 
cost  of  equipment,  supplies  and  administration. 

The  winner  must: 

(a)  be  registered  in  the  Third  Year  in  Chemical  Engineering  (the  award  will  be  mad*  |a0I1Ual 
in  the  second  term  of  the  Third  Year  and  will  be  paid  to  the  winner  during  his  Fourth 
Year) ; 

( b ) be  in  the  upper  half  of  the  class ; 

(c)  have  demonstrated  leadership  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

The  award  is  not  tenable  with  other  awards  in  the  gift  of  the  Senate.  Application  is  no 

required. 
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THE  ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  LIMITED  PRIZE 
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The  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company  Limited  has  established  an  annual  Prize  of  $2 
in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

The  winner  must : 

(a)  be  registered  in  the  Fourth  Year  in  Electrical  Engineering; 

( b ) obtain  the  highest  aggregate  percentage  of  marks  at  the  final  examinations  in  th 
subjects  of  the  Fourth  Year  related  to  electrical  distribution  equipment,  the  subject  t 
be  determined  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

This  Prize  is  tenable  with  other  awards  in  the  gift  of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOHN  M.  EMPEY  SCHOLARSHIPS 


The  John  M.  Empey  Scholarship  Fund  was  established  under  a bequest  of  $10,000  ij 
the  Will  of  the  late  John  Morgan  Empey,  b.a.sc.,  1903.  Three  scholarships  of  equ 
value  are  provided  from  the  income  from  the  Fund.  One  of  these  scholarships  :i,oorec 
awarded  in  each  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Years  on  the  results  of  the  annu 
examinations,  to  a student  who,  taking  honours,  obtains  the  highest  average  percer 
age  of  marks  in  the  written  and  laboratory  subjects  of  his  Year.  The  scholarships  a 
open  to  any  students  registered  in  the  Faculty.  In  case  the  winner  of  any  one  of  the 
scholarships  does  not  attend  this  Faculty  during  the  session  next  following  the  awar 
the  right  to  the  scholarship  shall  be  forfeited  and  the  award  shall  be  made  to  anoth; 
eligible  student.  The  scholarships  were  awarded  for  the  first  time  in  1944. 
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ENGINEERING  ALUMNI  ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIP 


Seven  scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  $1000,  are  provided  annually  by  the  Universi 
of  Toronto  Engineering  Alumni  Association  for  students  entering  the  first  year  of  a 
course  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  The  awards  are  made  on  t 
basis  of  standing  in  the  Ontario  Grade  xm  examinations. 
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Application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  May  1 on  the 
;]i  regular  admission  scholarship  application  form. 


ENGINEERING  INSTITUTE  OF  CANADA  PRIZE 

The  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada,  having  in  view  that  one  of  its  objects  is  to  facilitate 
the  acquirement  and  interchange  of  professional  knowledge  among  its  members,  offers 
in  annual  prize  of  Fifty  Dollars  in  this  University,  commencing  1931,  to  the  student 
vho,  in  his  Third  Year  in  any  one  of  the  six  courses  of  Engineering,  has  proved  himself 
nost  deserving  as  disclosed  by  the  examination  results  of  the  year,  in  combination  with 
lis  activities  in  the  Engineering  Society  or  with  a local  branch  of  another  recognized 
mgineering  organization. 


Qismfl 


{ ENGINEERING  SOCIETY  SEMI-CENTENNIAL  AWARD 

The  Engineering  Society  Semi-Centennial  Award,  to  the  value  of  $75  was  established 
n 1931  to  commemorate  the  semi-centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  “School.”  The  award 
T‘S  made  to  a student  entering  the  final  year. 

The  selection  is  based  upon  the  following  qualifications,  which  bear  equal  weight 
p the  selection  of  the  winner:  ( a ) General  “School”  activities.  ( b ) Contributions  to 
lie  Engineering  Society  Executive  Committee,  (c)  Personality,  and  social  and  athletic 
L'ini  j.ctivities.  ( d ) Academic  standing. 

lbjectit 

. A.  FINDLAY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Tiese  scholarships  were  established  through  a legacy  bequeathed  by  the  late  Miss  Janet 
'indlay  to  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  Two  scholarships  are  available, 
ach  of  a value  of  one  half  of  the  income  of  the  fund,  to  students  in  this  Course,  one 
nor  a student  in  the  Third  Year,  the  other  for  a student  in  the  Fourth  Year,  but  only  if 


10, 0 

ofef  he  student  continues  his  course  in  Mechanical  Engineering.  The  selection  will  be 
lade,  on  recommendation  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
ie  a®  srom  amongst  the  four  students  having  the  highest  average  percentage  of  marks  at 
: pew  fie  annual  examinations  in  the  Second  and  Third  Years  respectively,  but  in  making 
::  ie  award  the  student’s  general  character,  fitness  for  his  profession,  and  financial  cir- 
p oft  iumstances  will  be  given  consideration.  In  case  a student  who  has  been  awarded  one 
he  avt  the  scholarships  changes  his  course  or  does  not  attend  this  University  during  the 
ac::  next  following  session,  he  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  the  scholarship  and  the  award  shall 
e made  to  another  eligible  student. 


HE  JAMES  FRANCESCHINI  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIP 


Univt  his  scholarship,  of  a value  of  $250,  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  Civil  Engineering 
earoi  jl'ho  achieves  the  highest  standing,  with  honours,  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the 
iade oe  third  Year  among  those  who  do  not  hold  an  award  of  a value  of  $100  or  more  based 
n the  results  of  these  examinations. 
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HUGH  GALL  AWARD 

The  Hugh. Gall  Award,  of  the  annual  value  of  One  Hundred  and  Forty  Dollars,  thi 
gift  of  the  Graduate  Class  of  1910,  “to  commemorate  a deceased  classmate  who  wa 
a splendid  type  of  student,  a loyal  friend,  and  nationally  outstanding  in  athletic  achieve 
ment  during  his  undergraduate  career,”  was  established  in  1946  for  a five  year  perio< 
and,  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Gall  extended  for  a further  three  year  period 
It  is  awarded  to  a student,  who,  having  completed  his  First  Year  with  a general  average  !# 
of  at  least  66%  without  conditions,  has  entered  the  Second  Year,  and  is  in  special  nee<  ::;2,000  aj 
of  financial  assistance  in  order  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  course.  It  is  desirable,  bu 
not  necessary,  that  the  recipient  shall  not  already  have  been  given  any  other  scholasti 
award  or  scholarship  applicable  to  the  second  year  and  he  shall  have  shown  indication 
of  his  firm  intention  and  ability  to  follow  successfully  the  profession  of  engineering. 

Any  second  year  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  i i register 
eligible  to  apply  for  this  Bursary.  Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  th 
Faculty  not  later  than  one  month  after  the  opening  of  the  session. 
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GENERAL  FOODS  SCHOLARSHIP 


This  scholarship  is  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  the  final  secondary  school  yea 
to  a student  entering  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  Applied  Science  and  Engineerin 
or  Food  Science,  and  is  open  for  competition  by  any  student  resident  in  Canada.  Th 
value  is  $500  for  each  of  four  years,  providing  first  class  standing  is  maintained. 

Ontario  residents  apply  on  the  regular  admission  scholarship  application  form. 

Students  resident  outside  Ontario  may  obtain  application  forms  from  the  Award 
Department,  Office  of  the  Registrar,  University  of  Toronto. 
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THE  GRABILL  ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Grabill  Admission  Scholarship  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Dayton  L.  Grabill,  a graduate  o 
this  Faculty  in  1924.  The  Scholarship  has  a value  of  approximately  $500.  It  is  awarded  :iton  W- 
to  the  candidate  who  has  standing  amongst  those  with  the  highest  average  percentage 
in  the  subjects  of  Ontario  Grade  xiii  required  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Applie 
Science  and  Engineering.  The  candidate  must  write  the  Grade  xiii  examinations  at  on 
sitting  in  the  June  preceding  entry  to  the  University  after  not  more  than  one  year 
instruction  in  Grade  xiii  and  must  register  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  an 
Engineering. 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  the  regular  Admissio 
Scholarship  form  by  May  1 . 


THE  REGINALD  AND  GALER  HAGARTY  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Reginald  and  Galer  Hagarty  Scholarship,  in  memory  of  the  dearly  beloved  sor 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  W.  Hagarty,  b.a.  1883,  m.a.  1908,  and  Charlotte  Elle 
Hagarty,  his  wife.  Reginald  Edward  Walter  Hagarty,  b.a.sc.  (Honours)  1908, 
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graduate  of  the  University  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  and  at 
iiethe  time  of  his  death  on  April  29,  1925,  a Consulting  Structural  Engineer.  Lieutenant 
» Daniel  Galer  Hagarty,  Princess  Patricia’s  Canadian  Light  Infantry,  a member  of  the 
vtdass  of  1916  in  Applied  Science,  enlisted  for  the  Great  War  at  the  end  of  his  third 
-:%ear  in  June,  1915,  killed  in  action  in  Sanctuary  Wood,  June  2,  1916.  The  scholarship 
oi;s  given  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  their  father  was  an  honour  graduate  in  Classics 
; :a$of  the  University  of  Toronto.  It  is  of  the  value  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  capital  sum 
eeJbf  $2,000  and  is  to  be  awarded  to  a student  who  has  been  enrolled  for  his  Grade  xiii 
biiYear  at  Harbord  Collegiate  Institute  and  having  obtained  at  least  the  required  standing 
-Jiadin  each  of  the  Grade  xiii  subjects  necessary  for  admission  to  the  Faculty,  obtains  the 
• ::  c lighest  standing  in  English,  a language  other  than  English,  and  Mathematics,  among 
wing,  he  students  who  apply  for  the  award  from  the  Collegiate.  He  will  be  required  to: 
■wing! id)  register  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  ( b ) sign  a declaration 
tLo  the  effect  that  he  is  willing  to  take  up  arms  in  the  defence  of  Canada  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  should  necessity  arise  as  declared  by  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  The 
Icholarship  was  offered  for  award  for  the  first  time  in  1945.  Application  should  be 
nade  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  the  regular  admission  scholarship  application 
orm  not  later  than  May  1 . 

■ :c!  yeas 

^ HESTER  B.  HAMILTON  SCHOLARSHIP 

Members  of  the  family  of  the  late  Chester  B.  Hamilton,  a graduate  of  the  Faculty  in 
906,  have  presented  a Scholarship  in  his  memory  of  the  annual  value  of  $500.  It  is 
t Awaifleld  by  a Fourth  Year  student  in  Mechanical  Engineering  who  has  achieved  outstand- 
ig  academic  standing  at  the  Annual  Examinations  of  the  Third  Year. 

The  first  award  was  made  on  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  the  Session  1958-59. 


[AMILTON  WATCH  AWARD 

riduatell 

iwarii  Hamilton  Watch  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.  presents  a wrist  watch,  suitably  engraved, 
e:;eiit3gjb  the  Fourth  Year  student  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  who  at 
:f  ApplifPe  annual  examinations  attains  Honour  standing  and  who  has  achieved  high  aggregate 
larks  during  his  four  years  in  the  social-humanistic  subjects  common  to  all  courses. 

one  yeal'jj 

1RENDA  LIMITED  SCHOLARSHIPS 


'renda  Limited  has  donated  three  scholarships  each  of  a value  of  $500,  awarded  an- 
ually  to  students  completing  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Years  respectively  in  courses 
ther  than  Geological  Engineering.  These  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  with 
igh  academic  standing  and  in  cases  of  close  competition,  preference  will  be  given  to 
ie  student  who  indicates  that  he  possesses  initiative  and  leadership  qualities  and  that 
;(j  gi  0 will  be  a credit  to  his  profession  after  graduation. 

This  award  may  be  held  with  other  awards  provided  that  the  monetary  value  of  the 
her  awards  does  not  exceed  $100.  The  first  award  was  made  in  the  Session  1955-56. 
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THE  MURRAY  CALDER  HENDRY  SCHOLARSHIP 


This  award  was  established  by  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Grace  Appel  Hendry  as  a memorial 
to  her  husband,  a graduate  of  this  Faculty  in  1905.  It  has  a value  of  the  income  from 
a capital  sum  of  $ 10,000  and  the  recipient  must: 

(a)  have  attained  an  average  of  at  least  75%  on  the  grade  xm  examination  papers  : 
written  at  one  sitting,  required  for  admission  to  the  Faculty. 

(b)  be  entering  the  First  Year  of  any  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering. 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  May  1 on  the  regular 
University  Admission  Scholarship  Application  form. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  the  Session  1962-63. 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC  POWER  COMMISSION  OF  ONTARIO  BURSARY 

The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  has  provided  a bursary  of  the  valu< 
of  $500,  which  may  be  awarded  to  a student  entering  the  second  year  of  the  course 
in  Mathematics  and  Physics  or  Commerce  and  Finance  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  ant 
Science,  or  any  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  Applicatioi 
should  be  made  on  the  regular  in-course  bursary  form  not  later  than  December  1 . 


IBM  - THOMAS  J.  WATSON  MEMORIAL  BURSARY  FUND 
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International  Business  Machines  Company  Limited  has  made  available  one  or  mor 
bursaries  of  a total  annual  value  of  $1,000  to  students  registered  in  any  year  of  a fui 
time  course  in  the  university  who  have  standing  satisfactory  to  the  committee  of  Awar 
and  demonstrate  financial  need. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  October  3 1 . 
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INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  annually  provides  or 
scholarship  to  students  entering  the  University  of  Toronto  for  studies  in  Engineering 
Geology,  Geophysics,  Mathematics,  Physics  of  Chemistry  with  preference  being  give 
to  Metallurgical  Engineering.  Awards  are  renewable  for  three  additional  academic  year 
provided  satisfactory  standing  is  maintained. 

Valued  at  $1,200  annually,  each  scholarship  provides  for  tuition  and  fees,  a $3C 
living  allowance,  and  a grant  of  up  to  $500  to  the  University  as  a cost-of-educatic 
supplement. 

To  be  eligible  for  consideration  the  applicant  must  obtain  an  average  of  75%  or  ovi 
in  the  Ontario  Grade  xm  subjects  required  for  admission  to  his  course  and  demonstra 
financial  need. 
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Application  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  May  1 on  the  regular 
scholarship  application  form. 
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JENKINS  SCHOLARSHIP 
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The  Jenkins  Scholarship,  presented  by  Jenkins  Bros.,  Limited,  Montreal,  first  awarded 
in  1925,  has  been  donated  to  continue  indefinitely. 

This  Annual  Scholarship,  of  the  value  of  $200,  is  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  Third 
Year  registered  in  any  course  of  the  Faculty  who  has  the  highest  aggregate  of  per- 
centages for  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Years. 
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JOHNSON’S  WAX  SCHOLARSHIP 


S.  C.  Johnson  and  Son  Limited,  Brantford,  Ontario,  have  established  a Scholarship  of 
in  annual  value  of  $800  in  each  of  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years  or  a total 
possible  value  of  $2,400. 

The  recipient  must: 

'a)  be  registered  in  Chemical  Engineering  in  the  years  in  which  the  Scholarship  is 
: - awarded  and  held; 

[b)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  be  the  most  promising  and  deserving  member  of  the 
:lass,  obtaining  Honours  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  First  Year; 
c ) in  his  Second  and  Third  Years,  maintain  academic  standing  satisfactory  to  the 
Council,  not  necessarily  Honours,  for  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  Scholarship, 
n its  discretion  the  Council  may  recommend  the  award  of  any  portion  of  the  Scholar- 
- hip,  lost  by  the  original  recipient  by  failure  to  maintain  satisfactory  academic  stand- 
tig,  to  another  student  of  the  year(s)  in  which  the  Scholarship  would  otherwise  have 
>een  enjoyed. 

The  first  award  was  made  on  the  results  of  the  annual  examinations  written  in  April 
954.  It  is  not  tenable  with  any  other  Scholarship. 


IMBERLY-CLARK  CORPORATION  OF  CANADA  LIMITED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Limberly-Clark  Corporation  of  Canada  Limited  has  presented  two  scholarships  of  a 
vidcs  alue  of  $500  each  and  each  scholarship  is  accompanied  by  a grant  of  $100  to  the 
gM  jeneral  funds  of  the  University.  One  scholarship  is  awarded  to  an  outstanding  student 
■eing  s'  f the  First  Year  and  one  to  an  outstanding  student  of  the  Second  Year  as  indicated  by 
.emic  ie  examination  results  of  their  respective  years.  Students  in  all  courses  of  the  First  and 
econd  Years  are  eligible. 

The  first  awards  were  made  on  the  results  of  the  annual  examinations  for  1957-58. 

f-educit  K S 

HE  LEONARD  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

! 

leonard  Foundation  Scholarships  are  awarded  each  year  to  selected  students  in  Univer- 
ities and  Colleges  across  Canada,  including  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  Trust  Deed 
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states:  “Preference  in  the  selection  of  students  for  scholarships  shall  be  given  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  respectively  of  the  following:  (a)  clergymen,  ( b ) school  teachers,  (c) 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  whether  active  or  retired,  who  have 
served  in  Her  Majesty’s  military,  naval  or  air  forces,  ( d ) graduates  of  the  Royal  Military 
College  of  Canada,  ( e ) members  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada,  (/)  members 
of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Institute  of  Canada.” 

All  applicants  must  be  nominated  by  a member  of  the  General  Committee.  The  latest 
date  for  the  receiving  of  applications  is  March  31,  for  the  following  academic  year 
Further  information  regarding  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  applying  for  these 
scholarships  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Honorary  Secretary,  The 
Leonard  Foundation,  c/o  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation,  253  Bay  Street, 
Toronto. 
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THE  J.  EDGAR  MC  ALLISTER  FOUNDATION 


Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  J.  Edgar  McAllister,  a graduate  of  the  Faculty  in 
1891,  a fund  has  been  established  in  the  University  to  be  known  as  the  J.  Edgar 
McAllister  Foundation,  to  provide  financial  aid  for  students  who  require  it,  in  Mechani 
cal,  Chemical,  Electrical  and  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science.  Inquiries  should  be 
made  in  the  Faculty  Office. 


THE  JOHN  WOLFE  MC  COLL  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 


These  six  awards,  two  of  which  are  open  to  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering,  are  the  gift  of  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Wolfe  McColl.  The  awards 
have  a minimum  value  of  $250  and  a maximum  of  $750.  Applicants  must  have  obtained 
First  Class  Honours  at  the  final  examinations  of  the  preceding  year,  whether  Ontario 
Grade  xm  or  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  demonstrate  financial  need  and  be  enrollec  loftheai 
or  undertake  to  enrol  in  either  Engineering  Science  or  Chemical  Engineering.  Student: 
seeking  first  admission  to  the  University  must  submit  applications  for  an  award  to  th( 
Registrar  of  the  University  on  or  before  May  1.  Students  in  the  University  must  submi 
applications  for  an  award  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  or  before  October  15. 


THE  J.  A.  D.  MC  CURDY  PRIZE 
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The  J.  A.  D.  McCurdy  Prize  of  a value  of  $75  was  established  by  the  trustees  of  a func  J ,far  in 
created  by  the  members  of  the  Number  3 Squadron,  University  Air  Training  Corp  ! 
(1941-44)  in  honour  of  John  Alexander  Douglas  McCurdy,  a graduate  of  the  Schoo 


lain! 


of  Practical  Science,  who  “made  the  first  flight  in  Canada  on  February  23,  1909,  with  ; 
heavier-than-air  machine.” 

It  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  registered  in  Third  Year,  Aeronautics  Option,  ii 
Engineering  Science,  who,  taking  honours,  ranks  highest  in  annual  examinations  of  tb 
Third  Year  in  the  subjects  related  to  Aerodynamics. 

The  first  award  was  made  on  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  the  Session  1953-54 
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THE  GARNET  W.  MC  KEE-LACHLAN  GILCHRIST  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE 

vlrs.  Garnet  W.  McKee  and  Professor  Lachlan  Gilchrist  each  contributed  $1,000  to 
>rovide  for  a Scholarship  in  the  First  Year  of  the  Course  in  Engineering  Science.  The 
'alue  of  the  Scholarship  is  the  annual  income  from  the  capital  fund  and  is  awarded  to 
he  student  who  ranks  first  in  honours  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  First  Year  in 
he  Course  in  Engineering  Science.  If  for  any  reason  that  student  is  ineligible  to  hold 
he  Scholarship,  it  will  be  awarded  by  reversion  to  the  student  ranking  second  in 
tonours  in  the  Course.  In  order  to  receive  payment  the  winner  must  register  in  the 
- lecond  Year  of  the  Course  in  Engineering  Science.  The  Scholarship  was  awarded  for 
he  first  time  on  the  results  of  the  annual  examinations  of  1947. 

HE  GARNET  W.  MC  KEE-LACHLAN  GILCHRIST  GEOPHYSICS  SCHOLARSHIPS 

hnancial  assistance  was  received  by  Professor  Lachlan  Gilchrist  of  the  Department  of 
'hysics,  University  of  Toronto,  from  certain  organizations  and  individuals  to  help  him 
i the  prosecution  of  his  research  work  in  Geophysics.  With  the  consent  of  the  contribu- 
Drs,  the  unexpended  balance  of  these  gifts  was  transferred  by  Professor  Gilchrist  to  the 
loard  of  Governors  of  the  University  to  be  used  as  an  endowment  for  scholarships,  two 
f which  were  established  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  To  this 
and  have  been  added  additional  amounts  received  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Garnet  W. 
IcKee  and  from  the  Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines  Ltd.  They  are  awarded  by  the 
enate,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
hgineering.  The  first  awards  were  made  on  the  results  of  the  Annual  Examinations  of 
941. 

OvtlU^I  jj 

Out  he  First  Garnet  W.  McKee-Lachlan  Gilchrist  Geophysics  Scholarship.  This  scholar- 
lip,  of  the  annual  value  of  $220  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  Second  Year  in  the 
s v ourse  of  Engineering  Science  who  obtains  the  highest  aggregate  standing  at  the 
fdm  laminations  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  in  the  Course,  provided  always  that  the 
ud^nt  obtains  honour  standing  at  the  examinations  of  the  Second  Year. 
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he  Second  Garnet  W.  McKee-Lachlan  Gilchrist  Geophysics  Scholarship.  This 
:holarship,  of  the  annual  value  of  $165  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  Second  Year  in 
:ie  Course  of  Engineering  Science  who,  of  those  students  who  elect  to  proceed  in  the 
hird  Year  in  the  Geophysics  Option  of  the  Course,  obtains  the  highest  aggregate 
anding  at  the  examinations  of  the  First  and  Second  Years,  provided  always  that  the 
udent  obtains  honour  standing  at  the  examinations  of  the  Second  Year,  and  excluding 
ways  the  student  to  whom  the  First  Lachlan  Gilchrist  Geophysics  Scholarship  has 
sen  awarded. 


If  in  any  year  there  is  no  student  who  has  fulfilled  the  condition  as  laid  down  for  the 
icond  Lachlan  Gilchrist  Geophysics  Scholarship,  it  shall  be  awarded  to  the  student 
the  Second  Year  in  the  Course  in  Engineering  Science  who  obtains  the  second  highest 
'gregate  standing  at  the  examinations  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  of  that  Course, 
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provided  always  that  such  student  obtains  honour  standing  in  the  examinations  of  the 
Second  Year. 


THE  ALEXANDER  MAC  LEAN  SCHOLARSHIP 
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This  scholarship  was  established  by  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  othe 
friends  in  honour  of  Professor  Alexander  MacLean,  b.a.  (1908)  who  retired  in  1954 
The  scholarship,  of  the  value  of  $250,  is  awarded  to  a student  in  the  Third  Year  o 
Geological  Sciences,  Faculty  of  Arts,  or  in  the  Third  Year  of  Geological  Engineering  •l0D' 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  who,  obtaining  not  less  than  75%  in  th 
work  of  the  year,  obtains  the  highest  standing  in  the  geological  subjects  common  to  th 
two  courses. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1955. 


MAC  LENNAN-MAC  LEOD  MEMORIAL  PRIZE 
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CHARLES  GORDON  MANNING  PRIZE 
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The  Graduating  Class  of  1910  has  donated  an  annual  prize,  known  as  “The  MacLennar  I to  be 
MacLeod  Memorial  Prize”,  in  memory  of  their  first  Class  President,  George  Mac  wane 
Lennan,  who  was  killed  in  action  in  France  in  1917,  and  of  Doug.  MacLeod,  their  firi 
Secretary,  who  died  in  France  in  1916  from  wounds  received  in  action. 

The  prize,  of  the  value  of  $25,  is  awarded  to  the  First  Year  student  in  the  Facult 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  who  ranks  highest  in  Calculus  among  those  wh 
obtain  standing  without  condition  at  the  annual  written  examinations;  or,  in  the  ever 
of  more  than  one  student  obtaining  equally  high  rank  in  Calculus,  the  award  is  mad 
to  the  one  of  these  who  also  has  the  highest  standing  in  some  other  subject  common  t 
the  competitors,  such  as  Analytical  Geometry,  such  subject  to  be  determined  by  th 
Council  of  the  Faculty. 

An  award  will  not  be  made  in  any  year  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  n 
student  obtains  a sufficiently  high  standing  in  Calculus  to  merit  the  award.  If  in  any  yei 
no  award  is  made,  a second  award  will  be  available  in  a subsequent  year. 
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The  Charles  Gordon  Manning  Prize  was  established  by  a bequest  under  the  Will  of  tl 
late  Jennie  Manning  in  the  amount  of  $500,  the  annual  income  from  which  is  to  1 
used  to  buy  books  for  the  winner  of  the  Prize. 

The  recipient  must  be  enrolled  in  the  Second  Year  of  a course  offered  by  the  Facul 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  rank  second 
the  student  awarded  the  Harvey  Aggett  Memorial  Scholarship  in  the  consideration 
specified  for  the  award  of  that  Scholarship,  namely,  obtaining  honours  in  his  fin 
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examinations  and  being  one  of  the  first  three  in  his  year  by  his  standing  at  those  exair 
nations  relative  to  the  pass  requirements  in  his  Department  and  being  “adjudged  highe  d Sc, 
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>f  the  three  in  general  student  activities  and  service  in  the  University  during  his  period 
>f  attendance.” 

The  first  award  was  made  on  the  results  of  the  Annual  Examinations  of  1954. 

4ARSLAND  ENGINEERING  LIMITED  SCHOLARSHIP 

"he  Marsland  Engineering  Limited  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  Marsland  Engineering 
tear  limited,  has  a value  of  $250.  It  is  awarded  to  the  student  who,  having  been  granted  a 
)ominion-Provincial  Student  Aid  Bursary  in  his  First  Year,  is  registered  in  Mechanical 
infer  Electrical  Engineering  and  obtains  the  highest  average  percentage  of  marks,  with 
itoi  onours,  at  the  annual  examination  of  the  First,  Second  or  Third  Years  in  the  session 
1 which  the  award  is  made. 

The  first  award  was  made  at  the  annual  examinations  of  1954. 

IASSEY-FERGUSON  LIMITED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

lassey-Ferguson  Limited  has  established  two  scholarships  each  of  an  annual  value  of 
250,  to  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
icience  and  Engineering  to  students  registered  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Courses  in 
lechanical  Engineering  or  Industrial  Engineering.  In  making  the  award  academic 
chievement,  financial  need,  extra-curricular  activities  and  such  other  factors  as  may  be 
Fact;  eemed  appropriate  will  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  not  later  than  October  15. 
he  nil 

15 : Iames  l.  morris  memorial  prize 
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he  James  L.  Morris  Memorial  Prize  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Craig  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Morris, 
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.C.,  in  memory  of  their  father,  James  L.  Morris,  C.E.,  O.L.S.,  D.Eng.,  the  first 
‘aduate  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  who  died  in  1946  after  a distinguished 
ireer.  Graduating  in  Civil  Engineering  in  1881  as  the  sole  member  of  his  class,  Dr. 
[orris  engaged  in  railway  work  for  some  time,  first  as  an  engineer  and  then  as  a con- 
actor.  For  43  years  he  conducted  a successful  civil  engineering  practice  in  Pembroke, 
ntario,  involving  important  undertakings  in  the  field  of  municipal,  power  and  bridge 
ork. 

This  Prize,  of  the  value  of  the  annual  income  from  $3,000,  is  awarded  annually  to 
ie  student  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  Course  in  Civil  Engineering  who  obtains  the 
ghest  aggregate  percentage  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  First  and  Second  Years 
■ the  course,  provided  always  that  the  student  obtains  honour  standing  at  the  Exami- 
ations  of  the  Second  Year. 


se$  , 

orthern  electric  undergraduate  scholarship 

he  Northern  Electric  Company  Limited  have  established  a Scholarship  in  the  Faculty 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  an  annual  value  of  $500. 
this  Faculty  the  scholar  must  be  registered  in  the  First,  Second  or  Third  Year  of 
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Electrical  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Engineering  Science  or  Industri 
Engineering.  He  must  also  (a)  be  a Canadian  citizen  or  landed  immigrant  and  ( b ) ha 
a minimum  of  75%  or  its  equivalent  in  the  previous  annual  examinations,  in  this 
another  recognized  University.  This  scholarship  is  not  tenable  with  other  awards  frc 
commercial  sources,  or  with  awards  stipulating  subsequent  employment  as  a conditii 
(e.g.  R.O.T.P.). 

The  award  is  made  alternately  in  the  two  faculties,  the  first  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
1959  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  in  1960  and  in  a simil 
manner  thereafter.  Application  is  not  required. 
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THE  ONTARIO  HOCKEY  ASSOCIATION  WAR  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 
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The  Ontario  Hockey  Association  War  Memorial  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  the  Ontai 
Hockey  Association,  is  to  be  awarded  annually  at  the  Grade  xm  examination  to 
applicant  whose  father  served  overseas  with  the  Canadian  Forces  in  World  War  I. 

The  value  of  this  scholarship  is  $100  in  cash,  with  an  allowance  of  the  same  amoi] 
on  the  tuition  fee  for  each  session. 

In  determining  the  award  of  the  scholarship,  the  academic  qualifications  of  t 
candidate  shall  be  first  taken  into  account,  provided  always  that  no  candidate  shall 
eligible  for  an  award  who  has  not  met  all  the  conditions  required  by  the  University 
candidates  for  admission  scholarships  generally;  but,  cceteris  paribus,  the  award  sh 
be  made  to  a student  who  is  in  proved  need  of  assistance. 

The  award  shall  be  made  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  upon  the  report  of  a coi 
mittee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  upon  which  committee  there  shall  be  always  o 
member  of  the  Staff  of  the  University  who  shall  be  deemed  to  be  representative  of  t 
Association. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  the  regular  scholi 
ship  application  form  not  later  than  May  1 . 
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ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION  BURSARY 
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District  No.  4 of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Electric  Association  has  provided  a Bursary 
$300  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

An  applicant  for  the  Busary  must: 

(a)  be  registered  in  the  Fourth  Year,  Electrical  Engineering; 

( b ) have  good  academic  standing; 

(c)  be  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  not  later  than  October 
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PAULIN  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 


The  Paulin  Memorial  Scholarship,  provided  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  ft! 
Fred  W.  Paulin,  a graduate  of  this  Faculty  in  1907,  was  established  in  memory  of  ij 
brother,  John  Cameron  Paulin,  a student  of  this  Faculty,  who  was  fatally  injured 
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^ 906  during  a football  practice.  The  scholarship,  which  has  the  value  of  the  income 
a'rom  a capital  fund  of  $10,000,  approximately  $475  annually,  is  awarded  to  a student 
5 /ho  obtains  high  standing  in  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 

Science  and  Engineering. 

audit! 


; s ROCTER  AND  GAMBLE  BURSARY  PLAN 

1 Procter  and  Gamble  Bursaries,  the  gift  of  the  Procter  and  Gamble  Company  of  Canada, 
re  awarded  annually  to  students  in  all  years.  Applicants  must  have  at  least  Second 
lass  Honours  or  better  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  preceding  year  and  demonstrate 
nancial  need.  Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  or 
. . 2fore  December  1. 


on  to  | 

55 
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SSOCIATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 


is  Of] 

: shall 
versitv  i 


MISSION  SCHOLARSHIP 

he  Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  established 

i Admission  Scholarship  in  Engineering  of  the  value  of  $500.  It  is  awarded  to  the 
ndidate  who  obtains  the  highest  average  percentage  in  the  subjects  of  Grade  xm 
-escribed  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  In  order  to 
ualify  for  the  scholarship  a candidate  must  at  one  Scholarship  examination  obtain  an 
verage  of  at  least  75%  in  the  subjects  of  Grade  xiii  prescribed  for  admission  to  the 
acuity  and  must  register  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  The 
holarship  will  not  be  awarded  to  a student  who  has  spent  more  than  one  year  in  Grade 

ii  or  more  than  five  years  in  a Secondary  School  or  its  equivalent  unless  he  can  show 
idence  satisfactory  to  the  Council  that  his  attendance  has  been  extended  beyond  the 
;riod  specified  for  reasons  beyond  his  control.  This  scholarship  is  not  tenable  with  any 
her  Admission  scholarship. 

Application  must  be  made  to  the  Registrar  before  May  1 . 

SOCIATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
HOLARSHIPS 

ie  Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  offers  Scholar- 
dps  of  a value  of  $250  in  each  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Years  in  the  Faculty  of 
)plied  Science  and  Engineering  in  any  course,  to  the  students  who,  taking  Honours, 

• tain  the  highest  standing  in  the  work  of  their  respective  years. 

These  scholarships  will  not  be  awarded  to  students  who  hold  other  scholarships. 


) OFESSIONAL  ENGINEERS  GOLD  MEDAL 

j 

:;r  ie  Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  established 

i the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  an  award  in  the  form  of  a gold 

\ 


I 
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medal  accompanied  by  a gift  of  technical  books  of  an  approximate  value  of  $50.  T 
award  will  be  made  to  the  student  of  the  final  undergraduate  year  in  any  course  wl 
taking  honours,  obtains  the  highest  weighted  average  percentage  in  the  practical  wc 
and  written  examinations  of  the  year. 


RANSOM  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 


The  Ransom  Scholarship  in  Chemical  Engineering  is  presented  by  A.  C.  Ransom,  Es 
of  Toronto,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  giving  financial  assistance  to  studek  , 
who  choose  the  field  of  Chemical  Engineering.  This  donation,  consisting  of  $5,0C , 
provides  for  a perpetual  scholarship  of  an  annual  amount  such  as  will  be  derived  fre  i 
the  income  of  this  sum.  The  first  award  was  made  on  the  results  of  the  annual  exar 


nations  of  1938. 


The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  annually  to  the  student  registered  in  the  Course  t to  Mem 
Chemical  Engineering  who  obtains  the  highest  aggregate  percentage  of  marks  in  1 1 COmple 


examinations  of  the  First  Year.  The  scholarship  will  be  paid  to  the  winner  only  if  j 


proceeds  to  take  his  Second  Year  in  the  Course  in  Chemical  Engineering  in  the  Univ 


sity  of  Toronto. 


leMemori 


Acandida 


J.  E.  REID  MEMORIAL  PRIZE 


This  prize,  established  in  1967  in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  J.  E.  Reid,  is  award 
to  the  student  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  course  in  Electrical  Engineering  who,  gr; 
uating  with  honours,  achieves  the  highest  aggregate  marks  in  the  Fourth  Year  exar 
nations  in  the  subjects  pertaining  to  electronic  communication. 


THE  RHODES  SCHOLARSHIP 


bur  off 


Wile  in  a] 

k iet 


The  Rhodes  Trustees  offer  for  award  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  two  out  of  ten  of  t 
Rhodes  Scholarships  for  Canadians,  each  of  the  value  of  <£1,000  and  tenable  at  Oxfc 
University  for  a period  of  two  years;  in  certain  cases,  a third  year  may  be  authorized. 

Each  candidate  must  be  a British  subject  with  at  least  five  years  domicile  in  Cana 
and  unmarried;  he  must  have  passed  his  nineteenth  but  not  twenty-fifth  birthday  ^teswj 
October  1 of  the  year  for  which  he  is  elected;  he  must  have  completed  the  first  ye 
of  his  course  at  a Canadian  university  at  the  time  of  application. 

A candidate  may  apply  either  for  the  province  in  which  he  has  his  private  home 
residence,  or  for  the  province  in  which  he  has  taken  his  university  course. 

In  that  section  of  the  will  in  which  he  defined’the  general  type  of  scholar  he  desire 
Mr.  Rhodes  mentioned  four  groups  of  qualities,  the  first  two  of  which  he  consider 
most  important. 


(1) 

(2) 


Literary  and  scholastic  attainments; 

Qualities  of  manhood,  truth,  courage,  devotion  to  duty,  sympathy,  kindline 
unselfishness,  and  fellowship; 


(3)  Exhibition  of  moral  force  of  character  and  of  instincts  to  lead  and  to  take  %of 


interest  in  his  fellows; 


Doth  dm 
typlicatior 
lieWest, 


e.Rog; 


wionscl 
%rs  ope 
atoapplj 

Sualil 
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Tt  (4)  Physical  vigour,  as  shown  by  fondness  for  and  success  in  outdoor  sports. 

4 Some  definite  quality  of  distinction,  whether  in  intellect,  character  or  personality, 
C!»r  in  any  combination  of  these,  is  the  most  important  requirement.  Financial  need  does 
tot  receive  special  consideration. 

Forms  of  application  and  full  information  regarding  these  scholarships  may  be 
btained  from  the  Registrar,  University  of  Toronto,  or  from  the  secretary  of  the 
:.,)ntario  Selection  Committee,  Alistair  W.  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Suite  1602,  50  King  St.  W., 
Toronto.  Selection  is  made  in  December  for  the  following  year  and  all  applications 
;.giust  reach  the  provincial  secretary  before  November  15  annually. 

ivedfi 

r.C.E.  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

he  Memorial  Fund  Committee  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Engineers  has  established  the 
C°Hx.E.  Memorial  Scholarship  of  a value  of  $125,  open  to  students  who  have  success- 
fully completed  their  second  to  last  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engi- 
1 eering  or  the  School  of  Architecture. 

: loin  a candidate  must  be 

a)  a member  in  good  standing  of  the  Canadian  Officers  Training  Corps  and  have 
lccessfully  completed  one  summer  season’s  training,  or 

b)  an  ex-member  of  the  Canadian  Officers  Training  Corps  who  has  successfully 
.5  iwaiipnipleted  two  years  of  C.O.T.C.  Training  and  has  transferred  to  the  Canadian  Army 

j Militia)  or  to  the  Canadian  Army  (Supplemental  Reserve),  or 
;i:  exalp)  a member  of  the  Canadian  Army  (Regular)  attending  University  under  the  Regular 
fficers  Training  Plan. 

Selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  academic  standing  and  of  qualities  of  leadership. 
Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 


tenofi 

, 2GULAR  OFFICER  TRAINING  PLAN 

horized  enable  in  approved  degree  courses,  this  plan  is  available  to  Canadian  citizens  who 
in  Cam  jidertake  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  for  at  least  four  years  after  graduation.  Accepted 
rthdaf  lindidates  will  receive  tuition,  a book  allowance  of  $125  and  a living  allowance  of  $187 
e first  t» fr  month  during  the  academic  session. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Canadian  Forces  Recruiting  Centre,  25  St.  Clair 
venue  West,  Toronto  7. 

hedeffifeLEN  E.  ROGERS  ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

1 COQSidS  P 

Imission  scholarships  have  been  established  from  a bequest  from  the  estate  of  Helen 
Rogers  open  to  students  entering  any  degree  course  in  the  University.  Preference  is 
,/en  to  applicants  from  outside  Ontario  but  failing  such  candidates  awards  may  be 
ude  to  qualified  Ontario  students.  Recipients  must  have  a standing  satisfactory  to  the 
bmmittee  of  Award  on  first  admission  and  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  scholarship  in 
1 i upper  years  provided  they  maintain  first  class  standing.  The  value  in  each  year  is  a 
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minimum  of  $200  and  a maximum  of  $1,500  dependent  on  financial  need.  The  numb 


of  awards  made  each  year  is  determined  by  the  annual  income  available. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  by  May  1 on  ti 
regular  admission  scholarship  application  form. 


jodernWc 

Particula 


DON  SALT  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 


ihesimpso 


'iflm 
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In  memory  of  Donald  John  Salt,  a graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  ai  ^ 
Engineering  and  a practising  geophysicist,  the  Canadian  Exploration  Geophysic  , |V 
Society  has  provided  two  scholarships  of  the  value  of  $500  which  are  open  to  studer  1 
in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  of  certain  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Scienc 
and  in  Geological  Engineering  and  the  Geophysics  option  of  Engineering  Science 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

The  award  is  made  on  evidence  of  the  interest  and  ability  of  the  applicant  in  relate 
to  the  field  of  mining  geophysics. 

Application  should  be  made  either  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physi 
or  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geology  by  March  1 in  the  calendar  year 
which  the  award  is  to  be  made. 


FREDERICK  W.  SCHUMACHER  SCHOLARSHIP 


iisd  and 
ijkstperc 
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The  Frederick  W.  Schumacher  Scholarship  has  been  awarded  in  the  Faculty  of  Appli 
Science  and  Engineering  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  under  a bequest  of  the  late  Frederi 
W.  Schumacher.  It  has  a value  of  the  income  from  the  fund.  The  scholar  must  (a) 
enrolled  in  the  Second,  Third  or  Fourth  years  in  Geological  Engineering  in  the  Facu 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  or  in  Physics  and  Geology  or  Geological  Scienc 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  ( b ) must  have  high  academic  standing. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  University  Registrar  not  later  than  October  ll  ibfJlO 

I tttoAi 

“second  mile  engineer”  award 


Ithical  [ 


teoFci 


‘Society  i 
student  it 


^Theawa 


The  Class  of  3T5,  convinced  that  a successful  engineer  must  not  only  be  professiona 
competent  but  also  constantly  aware  of  his  responsibilities  to  humanity,  and  inspir 
by  an  address  of  President  William  E.  Wickenden  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Scien< 
Cleveland,  called  “The  Second  Mile,”  which  was  based  on  the  text  from  the  Sermon 
the  Mount,  “whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  one  mile,  go  with  him  twain”  1: 
established  the  “Second  Mile  Engineer”  award.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  donors  to  c 
courage  undergraduates  to  participate  fully  in  extra-curricular  activities  and  to  recogni 
the  true  importance  of  the  more  liberal  subjects  of  the  curriculum  with  the  ultim:  'll%i 

objective,  on  entering  the  profession,  of  becoming  worthy  Second  Mile  Engineers.  T 
award  comprises  a grant  of  $200,  a suitably  inscribed  presentation  piece  and  an  illur 
nated  scroll,  and  is  presented  to  a student  in  his  final  year. 

An  eligible  group  is  chosen  from  those  who  have  taken  a prominent  part  in  1 
affairs  of  the  Faculty,  either  as  office  holders  or  in  athletics.  In  making  the  awg 
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Consideration  is  given  to  academic  standing,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  candidate’s 
ttainments  in  the  cultural  and  humanistic-social  studies.  The  subjects  which  are  stressed 
tjjre  English  of  the  First  Year;  Economics  of  the  Second  Year;  and  Political  Science  and 
lodern  World  History  of  the  Third  Year. 

Particulars  are  furnished  each  session  by  the  Class  of  1935. 


HE  SIMPSONS-SEARS  LIMITED  (NORTHERN  ONTARIO)  SCHOLARSHIPS 


•::e  u 


m 

studol 


hese  scholarships,  the  gift  of  Simpsons-Sears  Limited,  are  open  only  to  students  of 
le  Copper  Cliff  High  School,  The  Sudbury  High  and  Technical  Schools,  the  Sturgeon 
alls  High  School,  the  North  Bay  Collegiate  Institute  and  Vocational  School,  the 
apuskasing  High  School  and  all  the  Secondary  Schools  along  the  Ontario  Northland 
ailway.  A scholarship  of  the  value  of  $100  is  available  for  each  of  the  schools  men- 
oned  and  an  additional  sum  of  $50  will  be  given  to  the  student  who  obtains  the 
Ighest  percentage  of  the  nine  papers  of  Grade  xiii  selected  in  accordance  with  the 
jgulations. 

No  scholarship  will  be  awarded  unless  the  candidate  is  in  actual  attendance  in  one  of 
te  colleges  or  faculties  of  the  University  and  maintains  a uniformly  high  standard  to 
te  satisfaction  of  the  donors  of  the  scholarships. 

Application  for  these  scholarships  must  be  sent  not  later  than  May  15,  to  the  Principal 
the  North  Bay  Collegiate  Institute  and  Vocational  School,  from  whom  further 
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[formation  may  be  obtained  regarding  conditions  of  award. 
ALLACE  AWARD 

)CIETY  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  PRIZE 


ofAni 
i Fredei 

tH 

Fact 

iSciei  jli  memory  of  William  Wallace,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  University  of 
oronto,  the  Ontario  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  offers  an  annual  prize  of  the 
due  of  $100  to  a student  of  the  Fourth  Year  in  any  course  whose  thesis  on  a topic 
fated  to  Automotive  Engineering  is  considered  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of 
[echanical  Engineering  to  be  of  suitable  quality  and  the  most  satisfactory. 

fessioa  „ , 

)CIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY  MERIT  AWARD 

:din$H 

fie  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  Merit  Award  is  made  annually  by  the  Society  to 
student  in  Fourth  Year  in  the  Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  who  obtains 
e highest  weighted  average  of  marks  in  the  results  of  the  annual  examinations  for  the 
ar.  The  award  is  a gold  key. 


[an™ 


IE  MURRAY  F.  SOUTHCOTE  SCHOLARSHIP 


Idablished  by  friends  of  the  late  Murray  F.  Southcote,  a graduate  of  this  Faculty 
\eronautical  Engineering,  1950)  this  scholarship,  which  has  a value  of  $100,  is 
varded  in  recognition  of  high  standing  at  the  Annual  Examinations  of  the  Third  Year, 
any  course  in  the  Faculty. 

I The  first  award  was  made  in  the  Session  1964-65. 
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SPRUCE  FALLS  POWER  AND  PAPER  COMPANY  LIMITED  SCHOLARSHIPS 


The  Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Company  Limited  has  established  four  Scholarshi 
of  a value  of  $400  each,  two  in  the  Second  Year  and  two  in  the  Third  Year.  They  a 
awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Annual  Examinations  of  the  Second  and  Third  Yea 
to  the  students  who  obtain  honour  standing  at  the  examinations  of  their  respecti 
years  and  are  open  to  students  in  all  courses  in  the  Faculty.  The  first  awards  were  ma 
on  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  195 1 . 

Each  scholarship  carries  a grant  of  $150  to  the  University  General  Funds. 
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WALTER  STERLING  ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Ipplicai 


Established  in  memory  of  Walter  Sterling,  these  scholarships  are  open  to  studei 
entering  any  first  degree  course  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Recipients  must  obta  jaqgof 
First  Class  Honours  standing  on  the  nine  Ontario  Grade  xm  papers  required  for  adm 
sion,  and  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  scholarships  in  each  year  of  their  course  providi 
they  maintain  Honour  standing.  The  value  of  the  scholarship  is  from  $200  to  $1,5' 
annually,  dependent  on  financial  need.  The  number'  of  awards  made  each  year 
determined  by  the  annual  income  available. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on  the  regular  schol 
ship  application  form.  The  statement  of  financial  need  should  be  completed  if  an  awa 
greater  than  $200  is  desired. 
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THE  WILLIAM  STORRIE  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


Three  Scholarships  have  been  established  by  Mrs.  William  Storrie  in  memory  of  I 
husband,  the  late  William  Storrie,  a Consulting  Engineer  on  many  municipal  proje 
in  Canada  and  for  several  years  a special  lecturer  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Scien 
and  Engineering,  for  students  in  Civil  Engineering,  as  follows: 

(a)  Of  a value  of  $100  to  a student  who  obtains  high  standing  in  the  annual  exar 
nations  of  the  Second  Year  in  Civil  Engineering. 

( b ) Of  a value  of  $100  to  a student  who  obtains  high  standing  in  the  annual  exar 
nations  of  the  Third  Year  in  Civil  Engineering. 

(c)  Of  a value  of  $200  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest  standing  in  the  anm 
examinations  of  the  Fourth  Year  in  the  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Option  of  the  coui 
in  Civil  Engineering. 

In  all  cases  the  candidates  shall  have  demonstrated  qualities  of  integrity  and  sho 
promise  of  leadership  in  their  profession. 

The  first  awards  were  made  for  the  Session  1956-57. 
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EDITH  TYRRELL  MEMORIAL  BURSARY 


The  Women’s  Association  of  the  Mining  Industry  of  Canada  has  presented  this  Bursa 
having  the  value  of  $600,  annually,  commencing  in  1939,  and  named  in  memory 
their  founder  and  first  president,  Mrs.  Edith  Tyrrell.  A medal  donated  by  Dr.  Tyri 
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companies  this  Bursary.  The  Bursary  is  awarded  to  a student  entering  the  Third  or 

..  ourth  Year  in  the  Course  of  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science,  or  Geological  Engi- 

>■ 

jering;  it  may  be  awarded  two  years  in  succession  to  the  same  student,  but  will  usually 
yj;  awarded  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Year.  The  award  will  be  made  by  a special 
t jmmittee  appointed  by  the  Association  on  the  following  basis: 
i)  In  addition  to  mental  capacity,  the  student  must  show  leadership  ability  and  give 
omise,  through  his  activities,  of  becoming  a worthwhile  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
ofession  and  the  community. 

>)  While  attention  is  given  to  scholastic  ability,  as  evidenced  by  his  academic  stand- 
g,  it  is  not  the  governing  factor.  He  must,  however,  stand  in  the  top  quarter  of  his  class. 
) Special  consideration  is  given  to  financial  need, 
studecfe  Application  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  within  one  month  of  the 
* opening  of  the  academic  year. 

}radn|j 

5roviAUBUKATA  FUND 

oilllie  S.  Ubukata  Fund  for  Japanese  students  was  established  to  assist  students  from 
i year  jpan  proper  to  pursue  a course  of  study  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  fund  provides 
I ants  of  varying  values  on  the  basis  of  the  information  submitted  by  the  applicants  who: 
rschol)  must  be  Japanese  students  from  Japan  proper; 

anawns)  must  register  in  the  University  of  Toronto  devoting  full  time  to  their  studies; 
t ) are  able  to  satisfy  admission  requirements  regarding  English  facility; 

• ) are  not  holding  other  financial  aid. 


UIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  WAR  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

'IV  of  I I 

it  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
. t students  entering  first  degree  courses  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  scholarships 
I ve  a value  of  $500  annually,  and  are  tenable  for  two  years,  providing  satisfactory 
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yademic  standing  is  maintained.  They  are  awarded  for  general  proficiency  in  Grade 
H and  in  addition  to  academic  performance  the  committee  of  award  will  take  into 
v nsideration  the  candidate’s  relationship  to  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
( nada,  need  of  financial  assistance,  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities  and 
s:h  other  qualifications  as  may  commend  themselves  to  the  committee.  One  scholar- 
s p will  be  available  to  a student  whose  home  is  not  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Students  resident  in  Ontario  may  apply  on  the  general  admission  scholarship  form 
v ich  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  not  later  than  May  1. 
lidence  of  relationship  to  active  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  Canada  should  be 
a ached.  Students  resident  outside  Ontario  may  obtain  the  necessary  forms  from  the 
^yards  Department,  Office  of  the  Registrar,  University  of  Toronto. 


I IVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  GENERAL  BURSARIES 


^Busfje  Board  of  Governors  has  established  a fund  to  provide  bursaries  for  deserving 
mem(  s dents  who  without  financial  assistance  cannot  continue  their  formal  education. 
Dr.  I father  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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THE  U.T.S.  ENGINEERING  SCHOLARSHIP 


The  U.T.S.  Engineering  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  R.  A.  Bryce,  Esq.,  of  the  value  of  $25 
The  scholarship  will  be  awarded  by  a committee  of  the  Staff  of  the  University  of  T 
ronto  Schools  to  a student  of  the  Schools  who  has  completed  the  requirements  f 
admission  to  and  enrols  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 


WALLBERG  ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Two  admission  scholarships,  each  of  a value  of  $500  are  awarded  annually  from  tl 
income  from  the  Wallberg  Bequest  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  fl| 
Faculty  to  the  two  candidates  who  obtain  the  highest  average  percentage  in  the  subjec  ijjtneedo! 
of  Grade  xm  prescribed  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Enginee  ^ 
ing.  In  order  to  qualify  for  the  scholarship  a candidate  must  at  one  Scholarship  exam  |§Years. 
nation  obtain  an  average  of  at  least  75%  in  the  subjects  of  Grade  xm  prescribed  f 
admission  to  the  Faculty  and  must  register  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Eng,  ; 
neering.  The  scholarship  will  not  be  awarded  to  a student  who  has  spent  more  than  oi 
year  in  Grade  xm  or  more  than  five  years  in  a Secondary  School  or  its  equivalent  unle 
he  can  show  evidence  satisfactory  to  Council  that  this  attendance  has  been  extendi 
beyond  the  period  specified  for  reasons  beyond  his  control.  This  scholarship  is  not  te 
able  with  any  other  Admission  scholarship. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  on  the  prescribed  form  by  May  1 . 
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WALLBERG  UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 


These  scholarships,  four  in  number,  of  the  value  of  $500  each,  derived  from  the  Wal 
berg  Bequest,  are  awarded  annually;  two  to  students  ranking  first  and  second  respei 
tively  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  First  Year;  one  to  the  student  ranking  first ; 
the  annual  examinations  of  the  Second  Year;  and  one  to  the  student  ranking  first  at  tl 
annual  examinations  of  the  Third  Year. 

Any  holder  of  one  of  these  scholarships  may  not  hold  other  awards  listed  in  th 
index  with  an  asterisk.  The  awards  were  first  made  on  the  result  of  the  annual  examim 
tion  of  1947. 
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W.  S.  WILSON  MEDALS 


These  medals  have  been  provided  in  recognition  of  the  service  to  the  Faculty  of  Applie 
Science  and  Engineering  of  its  former  Assistant  Dean  and  Secretary,  William  Stewail 
Wilson. 

A medal  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  in  each  graduating  course,  who,  attainin 
Honours,  achieves  the  highest  standing  in  the  final  year  of  his  course. 

The  first  awards  were  made  in  the  Session  1962-63. 
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ILLIAM  R.  WORTHINGTON  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

;;  le  William  R.  Worthington  Memorial  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  Miss  Ida  R.  Worthington, 
1 memory  of  her  brother,  William  R.  Worthington,  dip.  (1904),  b.a.sc.(  1905),  of 
e value  of  the  income  from  a fund  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  of  the  Second 
sar  in  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering  who  ranks  highest  at  the  annual  examinations 
that  year. 

The  first  award  was  made  at  the  examinations  for  the  Session  1954-55. 


non 


::a|3AN  FUNDS 

om  the  loan  funds  mentioned  below,  small  loans  can  be  made  to  students  who  are  in 
1 gent  need  of  assistance.  The  funds  are  not  large  and  the  loans  must  accordingly  be 
■ stricted,  both  in  amount  and  number,  and  principally  to  students  in  the  Third  and 
: ourth  Years. 

Enquiries  for  loans  from  any  of  the  following  funds  should  be  made  at  the  office  of 
: e Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
igineering  Alumni  Loan  Fund 
igineering  Society  Loan  Fund 
' I izabeth  Speller  Memorial  Fund 
mes  W.  Crocker  Memorial  Fund 
arry  F.  Bennett  Educational  Fund 
A.E.  - Canadian  Section  Loan  Fund 
lassof2T7  (SPS)  Memorial  Loan  Fund 
vro  Aircraft  Limited  Engineering  Loan  Fund 
le  William  Storrie  Memorial  Fund 
: JT6  Engineers  Loan  Association 
;Kd  fO  Engineering  Loan  Fund 

: inili  omen’s  Association  of  the  Mining  Industry  in  Canada  Loan  Fund 
ini  ae  Devonshire  Loan  Fund 
iass  of  ’09  Trust  Fund 
Iniversity  of  Toronto  Alumni  Loan  Fund 

. MUM ! 


.ASS  OF  1936  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 


embers  of  the  Class  of  1936  have  made  arrangements  to  assist  students  in  obtaining 
ans  through  regular  banking  facilities.  Information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
:cretary  of  the  Faculty. 

ofApnf 

IGINEERING  ALUMNI  LOAN  FUND 

'fie  Engineering  Alumni  Association  established  in  1950  a loan  fund  to  assist  engineer- 
g students,  especially  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

Applications  for  loans  from  this  fund  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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ENGINEERING  SOCIETY  LOAN  FUND 


In  1932  the  Engineering  Society  repaid  to  the  Board  of  Governors  a series  of  anni 
grants  which,  over  a period  of  years,  had  been  made  to  the  Society  for  special  purposi 


The  Board  of  Governors,  appreciating  this  action,  set  aside  this  sum,  to  be  known  as  t 1^’ 


Engineering  Society  Loan  Fund,  to  provide  loans  to  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Appli 
Science  and  Engineering.  The  administration  of  the  fund  is  carried  out  by  a Coi  tfarsnia' 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Board.  The  fund  is  not  large,  and  only  small  loans  can 
made  to  relatively  few  students.  Further  inquiries  should  be  made  at  the  office  of  t 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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ELIZABETH  SPELLER  MEMORIAL  FUND 


Through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  F.  N.  Speller,  of  the  Class  of  1893,  the  “Elizabeth  Spell 
Memorial  Fund”  has  been  established  to  provide  loans  for  worthy  students  of  t 
Third  and  Fourth  Years  of  this  Faculty.  Applications  for  loans  from  this  Fund  shou 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


JAMES  W.  CROCKER  MEMORIAL  LOAN  FUND 


This  fund  was  established  by  Mrs.  William  Crocker  in  memory  of  her  son,  James  \ 
Crocker,  a graduate  in  Mining  Engineering  in  1938,  who  was  killed  in  an  accident 
a mine  in  the  same  year. 


HARRY  F.  BENNETT  EDUCATIONAL  FUND 
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This  fund  was  established  by  subscription  from  members  of  The  Engineering  Institu 
of  Canada  in  memory  of  the  late  Harry  F.  Bennett,  m.e.i.c.,  who  for  six  years  prior 
his  death  in  1946  was  chairman  of  the  Institute’s  Committee  on  the  Training  and  Wf 
fare  of  the  Young  Engineer,  and  who  accomplished  so  much  in  this  field  by  untirii 
efforts. 

One  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  make  loans  to  deserving  students  who  need  financi 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  study  engineering  sciences  at  university  level,  and  wl 
have  proved  themselves  by  successfully  completing  their  first  year  in  engineering  • 
the  equivalent. 

Loans  will  be  made  largely  on  the  basis  of  character  and  to  men  who  seem  likely 
develop  the  high  professional  standards  which  are  essential  to  leadership  in  engineerii 
science.  A student  who  has  been  aided  by  this  fund  should  feel  that  high  obligation 
are  placed  on  him;  obligations  to  the  subscribers,  to  the  trustees,  and  to  those  comii 
after  him  who  in  turn  can  receive  help  as  his  loan  is  repaid. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  Faculty  Office.  The  regulations  are  simp 
and  the  application  of  any  worthwhile  student  will  be  given  immediate  and  caref 
attention. 
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; CIETY  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  - CANADIAN  SECTION  LOAN  FUND 

5>e  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  - Canadian  Section  has  established  a loan  fund 
c $1,200  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  Preference  is  given  to 
s dents  in  good  scholastic  standing  and  engaged  in  studies  relative  to  the  automotive 
id  aircraft  industries,  and  to  students  in  fourth,  third  and  second  years  in  that  order. 
Irticulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

/RO  AIRCRAFT  LIMITED  ENGINEERING  LOAN  FUND 

i to  Aircraft  Limited  has  established  a Loan  Fund  of  $3,000  to  provide  loans  to  engi- 
iering  students  requiring  financial  assistance.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Jzretary  of  the  Faculty. 

n E WILLIAM  STORRIE  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Le  William  Storrie  Memorial  Fund  has  been  established  by  Mrs.  William  Storrie  to 
\ wide  loans  to  undergraduates  in  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering.  Application  should 
i made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

: E DEVONSHIRE  LOAN  FUND 

riis  Fund  has  been  established  by  Graduates  and  friends  of  Devonshire  House  to 
uist  students  in  the  Residence.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
( Devonshire  House. 

yll 

' P^MaSS  OF  ’09  TRUST  FUND 

iodW| 

....  rie  Class  of  ’09  on  the  50th  Anniversary  of  their  graduation  made  a sum  of  money 
bailable  in  the  Faculty  for  financial  aid  to  undergraduates,  with  preference  to  Second 
: bar  students.  Inquiry  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

and  If 
Sflfljl  I 

RIE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  LOAN  FUND 

bis  fund  comes  from  subscriptions  received  originally  in  1919  and  in  succeeding  years 
lpm  graduates  of  the  University  and  is  administered  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
mmni  Association. 

Loans  are  available  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolled  in  a full  time 
c urse  at  the  University,  in  second  and  subsequent  years. 

■Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association, 
C1A  -umni  House,  18  Willcocks  Street,  Toronto,  or  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  or 
flhool. 
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IX 


Discipliu 


A SUMMARY  OF  THE  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  CAPUT  CONCERNING  STUDENT  DISCIPLINE 


1.  Subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Caput  of  the  University  regarding  ju 
diction  in  matters  of  discipline  the  Council  of  University  College,  the  governing  boc 
of  the  Federated  Universities  and  Affiliated  Colleges,  and  the  Councils  of  the  Facult , 
Schools,  and  Institutes  have  disciplinary  jurisdiction  x>ver  the  conduct  of  all  studei  , 
registered  in  these  Divisions  of  the  University  in  all  matters  of  local  or  internal  cone  1 s ' 
to  these  Divisions.  Jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  students  while  in  residence  regard!  s 
of  the  Division  of  the  University  in  which  they  are  registered  is  vested  in  the  be 
administering  the  residence. 

2.  Jurisdiction  concerning  conduct  likely  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  University  a i 

^ I teitv 

whole  is  vested  in  the  Caput. 

i lip  is  ope 

3.  The  Students’  Administrative  Council  will  be  supported  in  the  proper  performai: 
of  all  its  obligations  and  duties  as  provided  in  its  Constitution. 

4.  Where  the  appropriate  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  has  found  tha 
student  of  the  University  has  engaged  in  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
University,  the  Caput  may,  in  its  discretion,  suspend  or  expel  such  student  from  : 
academic  privileges  of  the  University.  Every  decision  of  the  Caput  involving  the  exp 
sion  of  a student  from  the  University  requires  confirmation  of  the  Board  of  Governc 

5.  Any  student  who  interferes  with  the  personal  liberty  of  another  or  who  subje  s 
another  student  to  indignity  or  personal  violence  may  be  considered  by  the  Caput 
any  other  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  in  the  University  to  have  commit  ! 
a breach  of  discipline. 

6.  Initiation  ceremonies  involving  physical  violence,  personal  indignity,  interfere];: 
with  personal  liberty,  or  destruction  of  property,  may  be  deemed  a breach  of  discipl : 
by  the  Caput  or  any  other  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  in  the  University. 

7.  Without  limiting  the  disciplinary  powers  vested  in  the  respective  bodies  exercis ; 
disciplinary  jurisdiction  as  set  forth  in  sections  1-7,  the  following  are  cited  as  illust 
tions  of  conduct  which,  in  the  past,  has  been  considered  a breach  of  discipline  prejudic  I 
to  the  interests  of  the  University: 
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(i)  The  organising  of  a parade  on  the  streets  of  the  city  or  the  taking  part  in  such  a 
parade  without  permission  of  the  authorities. 

(ii)  The  destruction  or  defacing  of  University  property,  raids  on  Residences  or  other 
University  buildings,  and  the  breaking  into  University  buildings. 

(iii)  Rowdy  and  other  forms  of  behaviour,  either  on  or  off  the  Campus,  of  such  an 
objectionable  nature  as  to  bring  the  University  into  public  disrepute. 

8.  Student  Clubs  and  Associations 

i)  The  constitution  of  every  society  or  association  of  students  in  the  University  and 
1 amendments  to  such  constitutions  require  to  be  approved  by  the  relevant  University 
. ithorities.  The  giving  of  approval,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  programmes  of 
udent  societies  and  associations,  shall  rest  as  follows : 

(i)  With  the  authorities  of  the  College,  Faculty  or  School  concerned  where  the 
membership  of  the  student  society  or  association  is  drawn  from  a single  College, 
Faculty  or  School. 

(ii)  With  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  Hart  House,  where  the  student  society  or  asso- 
ciation is  a Committee  of  Hart  House  and  is  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Stewards  of 
Hart  House. 

(iii)  With  the  Caput,  in  the  case  of  all  other  student  societies  and  associations. 

>)  No  approval  will  be  given  by  any  of  the  authorities  listed  in  (a)  above  to  the 
institution  of  any  society  or  association  of  students  if  that  constitution  permits : 

(i)  Membership  in  the  society  or  association  to  persons  who  are  not  students  of  the 
University,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  societies  listed  in  (a)  (ii)  above,  where  member- 
ship is  open  also  to  graduates  of  the  University  and  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
University. 

(ii)  Any  action  of  discrimination  based  upon  race,  religion,  or  colour. 

9.  The  name  of  the  University  is  not  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a publication  of 
ly  kind  without  permission  of  the  Caput. 
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OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 


E.  A.  Allcut,  m.sc.(birm.),  m.e.,  f.r.ae.s., 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

W.  B.  Dunbar,  b.a.sc., 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering  Drawing 

C.  E.  Helwig,  m.a.sc., 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering 

K.  B.  Jackson,  b.a.sc.,  d. sc. (Waterloo), 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Applied  Physics 

W.  G.  McIntosh,  b.a.sc., 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

R.  R.  McLaughlin,  m.a.sc.,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  d.sc., 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemical  Engineering 

J.  W.  Melson,  b.a.sc., 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Surveying  and  Geodesy 

C.  F.  Morrison,  b.e.(sask.),  m.sc.(mcg.), 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering 

E.  A.  Smith,  m.a.(mcm.), 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemical  Engineering 

V.  G.  Smith,  b.a.sc., 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  Engineering 
G.  F.  Tracy,  b.a.sc.,  s.m.(m.i.t.), 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  Engineering 
A.  Wardell,  b.a.sc., 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering  Drawing 

W.  J.  T.  Wright,  m.b.e.,  b.a.sc.,  b.a., 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Engineering  Drawing 
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architecture: 


ARTS  AND  SCIENCE: 


business: 


child  study: 
dentistry: 


education: 


EXTENSION : 


FOOD  sciences: 
forestry: 

GRADUATE  STUDIES: 

hygiene: 

law: 

LIBRARY  SCIENCE: 

medicine: 


music: 


The  University  of  Toronto  issues  the  following  calendars  and  other  publications  concernin 
courses  of  instruction  given  by  the  University,  any  one  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  t 
the  Office  of  Admissions  of  the  University,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  School  o 
Institute  about  which  information  is  sought. 

general  information  : University  of  Toronto  Handbook 

admission  information  : Admission  Awards 

Admission  Circular 

applied  science  and  engineering:  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

Engineering  at  Toronto  - descriptive  brochure 
Diploma  Course  in  Operations  Research 
School  of  Architecture 

Landscape  Architecture  - descriptive  brochure 
Graduate  Work  in  Architecture  - descriptive  brochure 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Courses  and  Subjects  in  Arts  and  Science 
Diploma  Course  in  Computing  and  Data  Processing 
School  of  Business  - Graduate  Programme  in 
Business  Administration 
Institute  of  Child  Study  _ 

Faculty  of  Dentistry 
Courses  for  Graduates  in  Dentistry 
Dental  Hygiene 
The  College  of  Education 
Graduate  Degrees  in  Education* 

Degree  Courses  in  Extension 
Certificate  Course  in  Business 
Certificate  Course  in  Public  Administration 
Certificate  Course  in  Criminology 
Evening  and  Afternoon  Courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
Business  and  Professional  Courses 
Correspondence  Courses 
Pre-School  Education 
Faculty  of  Food  Sciences 
Faculty  of  Forestry 
School  of  Graduate  Studies 
School  of  Hygiene 
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School  of  Library  Science 
Faculty  of  Medicine 
Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine 
Division  of  Postgraduate  Medical  Education 
Faculty  of  Music 
The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
School  of  Music  Year  Book 
General  Syllabus 
Pianoforte  and  Theory  Syllabus 
School  of  Nursing 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy 
School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 
School  of  Social  Work 


nursing: 

pharmacy: 

PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION : 
SOCIAL  work: 


* Write  to: 
Ontario. 


Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education,  102  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto 


University  of  Toronto 


Diploma  Course 


[Faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering 

Diploma  Course 
in  Operations  Research 

Session  1968-69 


Contemporary  developments  in  mathematics,  opera- 
tions research,  control  theory,  and  com| 
ire  contributing  to  a remarkable  revolution  in  I 
industry,  and  government.  As  organizations 
dirction-distribution  systems  increase  in  complexity, 
greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  technical 
skills  required  to  design,  analyze  and  control  such 
systems.  Business,  industrial,  and  government  organi- 
ntions  need  staff  specialists  who  have  acquired  these 
skills,  both  through  practical  experience  and  through 
formal  educational  programmes. 

The  Diploma  Course  in  Operations  Research  is  de- 
signed specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  who 
l,e  Presently  employed  in  industry  and  who  aspire  to 
| develop  the  special  skills  mentioned  above,  not  the 
ieist  of  which  is  that  background  necessary  to  read 
IjSeurrent  literature  and  maintain  familiarity  with 
'Went  developments  in  this  rapidly  advancing  field. 

die  Diploma  Course  is  a full-time  day  course  run- 
"'"g  for  3 full  academic  session  (approximately  TVi 
Its)  from  mid-September  to  the  end  of  April.  The 
fos-'kn,  admission  requirements,  and  other  infor- 
l«i|101  oncerning  the  courses  are  contained  in  the 
“ ' ln8  pages  of  this  brochure. 


CURRICULUM  OF  THE  DIPLOMA  COURSE 
IN  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH 


Hours  Hours 
Fall  term  Spring  Term 
Subject  Lecture  Lab.  Lecture  Lab. 


481.  Mathematics  4 3 4 

482.  Management  Science  2-2 

483.  Operations  Research  2 3 4 

484.  Computer  Technology  3 3 2 

487.  Economies  of  Enterprise*  2-2 

488.  Introduction  to  Administration*  2-2 

490.  Operations  Research  Project  - 2 - 

491.  General  Seminar  - 2 - 


3 

3 

3 


‘Elective  subjects,  only  one  of  which  will  be  taken. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS: 

481.  Mathematics 

A selection  of  mathematical  subjects  for  the  staff 
specialist  in  operations  research  or  for  the  analytically 
oriented  manager,  including  elementary  theory  of  linear 
spaces,  matrices,  and  systems  of  linear  equations;  an 
introduction  to  probability  and  statistics;  elements  of 
numerical  analysis.  A weekly  tutorial  supplements  the 
lectures. 

482.  Management  Science 

Theories  and  methods  of  analysis  to  optimize  product 
mix,  process  selection,  equipment  investment,  produc- 
tion and  distribution  activity  levels,  competitive  stra- 
tegies, information  flow  and  processing,  organization, 
and  control.  Assessment  of  the  accuracy,  precision, 
and  relevance  of  demand,  cost,  and  technological  data 
used  in  analyses,  as  obtained  from  designed  industrial 
experiments,  sampling,  sample  surveys,  correlation  of 
uncontrolled  variables,  and  various  internal  and  exter- 
nal agencies. 

483.  Operations  Research 

Mathematical  methods  of  operations  research.  La- 
grange multiplier  methods,  Linear  and  non-linear 
programming,  dynamic  programming,  with  assigned 
problems  in  production  scheduling  and  sequencing, 
inventory  control,  transportation,  machine  replace- 
ment, and  resource  allocation.  Systems  of  linear  dif- 
ferential equations,  complex  variable  theory,  Markov 
theory,  applied  to  queueing,  inventory,  maintenance, 
reliability,  replacement,  and  information  processing 
problems. 


in  Operations 


Research 


484.  Computer  Technology 

Fundamental  concepts  of  digital  computers,  machine 
organization,  programming  for  scientific  and  business 
applications,  systems  analysis  and  design,  simulation  of 
complex  systems,  introduction  to  real-time  systems. 
The  laboratory  will  include  problems  for  solution  using 
the  facilities  of  the  University’s  Institute  of  Computer 
Science. 

487.  Economics  of  Enterprise  ( elective) 

Part  I is  an  introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  determi- 
nants of  market  prices  and  of  the  allocation  of 
resources  in  the  market  economy.  Both  product  mar- 
kets and  the  markets  for  factors  of  production  will  be 
studied. 

Part  II  examines  the  determinants  of  the  levels  of 
income,  employment,  and  prices,  at  the  national  and 
international  level.  Government  monetary,  fiscal,  and 
international  economic  policies  are  discussed. 

488.  Introduction  to  Administration  (elective) 

The  purpose  of  Part  I of  this  course  is  to  examine  the 
nature  of  administrative  problems  and  the  derived  need 
for  organization.  A simple  model  of  organization  pro- 
cess is  developed  and  elaborated  to  provide  description 
and  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  a complex  process. 
The  classical  phase  of  management  theory  dealing  with 
scientific  management  and  bureaucracy  is  examined. 
Part  II  deals  with  the  adaption  of  theory  from  research 
in  the  behavioural  sciences,  and  includes  examination 
of  major  aspects  of  organization  process,  such  as:  the 
impact  of  technology  on  work  structure,  problems  of 
scale  and  change  in  organization,  i administrative  prob- 
lems of  communication  and  control,  and  the  require- 
ments of  managerial  authority  and  leadership.  Some 
treatment  is  given  of  the  behavioural  theory  of  organiza- 
tion decision-making  and  related  problems  of  con- 
structing efficient  organizations. 

490.  Operations  Research  Project 

Each  student  will  be  assigned  ani  operations  research 
project  in  accord  with  his  professional  interests.  He 
will  be  required  to  submit  a professionally  acceptable 
operations  research  report  on  his  work. 

49 1 . General  Seminar 

A selection  of  discussion  topics  eniphasizing  subjects  of 
current  technical  interest  in  the  field  of  operations 
research  and  in  related  fields.  Two  short  essays  will  be 
required  during  the  session. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Diploma  Course  in 
Operations  Research  must  submit  evidence  that  he  has 
obtained  a bachelor’s  degree  in  engineerihg,  science,  or 
mathematics,  from  a recognized  university.  Students  whose 
education  has  been  taken  in  a language  other  than  English 
must  submit  acceptable  evidence  of  facility  in  the  English 
language.  Acceptance  in  the  course  is  subject  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering, 
and  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 


PROCEDURE  FOR  ADMISSION 


Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Applications  for  admission  to 
the  Diploma  Course  in  Operations  Research  Should  be 
completed  and  returned  to  the  Secretary  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  year  for  which  the  candidate  seeks  admission, 
and  in  any  case  not  later  than  August  15.  ‘ 

Official  transcripts  of  record  from  the  university  attended, 
indicating  all  courses  studied  and  grades  secured  in  each 
must  also  be  submitted. 

Students  may  register  in  person  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering,  on 
September  14,  1968, 


fees  ( Subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of  Governors ) 
Academic  Incidental 

Fees  Fees  Total 

Men  $470  $53  $523 

Women  470  28  , 498 

The  fees,  which  must  be  paid  before  registration  are 
payable  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  Accountant  which  will 
be  open  for  the  receipt  of  fees  from  9 aim.  to  5 p.m. 
Mondays  through  Fridays  September  3-13  and  Saturday 
September  14  from  9 a.m.  to  12  noon.  Cheques  in  payment 
of  fees  should  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  par  in  Toronto. 


MATHEMATICS  REFRESHER 

Prior  to  the  start  of  this  course,  a one  yeek  refresher 
course  in  differential  and  integral  calculus 'is  offered  to 
students  entering  the  course.  Participation  is  voluntary  and 
no  credit  is  given  for  this  course. 
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FACULTY  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  URBAN  & REGIONAL 
PLANNING  AND  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


SESSIONAL  DATES  1968-69 


July  2 

Tuesday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for 
August  Supplemental  examinations 

July  30 

Tuesday 

Last  day  for  receiving  supplemental  exami- 
nation fees 

August  6 

Tuesday 

Supplemental  examinations  commence 

September  13 

Friday 

Registration  Day— Last  day  for  handing  in 
III  year  measured  drawings 

September  16 

Monday 

Academic  Year  begins  at  9:00  a.m. 

President’s  Opening  Address  at  2:00  p.m.  in 
Convocation  Hall  ( lectures  and  laboratory 
classes  withdrawn  from  1:45  p.m,  to 


September  15-27 

Sunday  to 
Friday 

r / 

Dorset  Sketch  Camp  for  II,  III  and  IV  years 

September  30 

Monday 

Lectures  and  Laboratory  work  for  II,  III 
and  IV  years  commence  at  9 a.m. 

Address  by  the  Dean  to  all  students  of  the 
Faculty  at  1 p.m.  Room  103. 

November  11 

Monday 

Remembrance  Day 

November  22 

Friday 

Fall  Convocation 

November  29 

Friday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for 
Architectural  Design  Supplemental  Course 

December  17 

Tuesday 

Last  day  of  lectures 

December  18-20 

Examination  period 

December  20 

Friday 

Term  ends  5:00  p.m. 

January  6 

Monday 

Easter  Term  begins  (lectures  commence  at 
9:00  a.m.) 

Registration  of  Special  (Full-time)  Students 
taking  Architectural  Design  Supplemental 


February  17-21 

Course 

Study  Week  (all  lectures  and  studios  with- 

April 4 

drawn  ) 
Good  Friday 

April  11 

Friday 

End  of  lectures  and  studios 

April  21 

Monday 

Examinations  begin 

May  9 

Friday 

Official  end  of  examinations 

May  30 

Friday 

Start  of  University  Commencement 

5 

1968-1969  STATUTORY  HOLIDAYS 


July  1 

August  5 
September  2 
October  14 
December  25 
January  1 
April  4 
May  19 


Monday 

Monday 

Monday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Friday 

Monday 


Dominion  Day 
Civic  Holiday 
Labour  Day 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Christmas  Day 
New  Year’s  Day 
Good  Friday 
Victoria  Day 
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Director  of  Administrative  Services D.  S.  Claringbold 

Director  of  Physical  Plant . . F.  J.  Hastie,  b.sc.,  p.eng. 


Vice-President  and  Registrar R.  Ross,  m.b.e.,  m.a. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  and  Registrar  . . W.  Kent,  m.a. 


Director  of  Admissions  E.  M.  Davidson,  b.a. 

Director  of  Student  Awards Miss  H.  L.  Reimer,  b.a.,  b.ped. 
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J.  R.  H.  Morgan,  m.b.e.,  m.a.,  b.paed.,  ll.d. 

Director  of  Statistics  and  Records J.  M.  Tusiewicz,  m.a.sc.,  m.b.a. 

Director  of  University  Health  Service  . G.  E.  Wodehouse,  M.c.,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p. 
Assistant  Director  of  University  Health  Service 

— Women Miss  F.  H.  Stewart,  b.a.,  m.d. 

Acting  Director  of  Placement  Service A.  W.  Headrick,  m.a. 

Director  of  International  Student  Centre Mrs.  K.  Riddell,  b.a. 

Director  of  Advisory  Bureau  . D.  J.  McCulloch,  b.a.,  m.d.,  d.psych.,  f.r.c.p. 
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FACULTY  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
AND  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


DEAN  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

Thomas  Howarth,  PH.D.(Glas.),  f.r.i.b.a.,  f.r.a.i.c. 

CHAIRMAN,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

J.  H.  Andrews,  b.arch.  ( Syd. ) , m.  arch.  ( Harv. ) , m.r.a.i.c.,  a.r.a.i.a. 

CHAIRMAN,  DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

A.  J.  Dakin,  b.a.(S.A.),  PH.D.(Natal),  m.r.a.i.c.,  a.r.lb.a., 

M.T.P.I.C.,  M.T.P.I. 

CHAIRMAN,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

R.  A.  Strong,  B.L.A.(Ohio),  m.l.a.  ( Harv. ) , c.s.l.a.,  a.s.l.a. 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  FACULTY Mrs.  M.  J.  Smith 

FACULTY  LIBRARIAN Miss  P.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 

Director  Emeritus 

H.  H.  Madill,  o.b.e.,  v.d.,  b.a.sc.,  f.r.a.i.c.,  hon.  f.a.i.a. 

Professor  Emeritus 

E.  R.  Arthur,  m.a.,  b.arch.,  ll.d.,  f.r.a.i.c.,  f.r.i.b.a.,  r.c.a. 
Professor  Emeritus W.  E.  Carswell,  b.arch.,  m.r.a.i.c. 


TEACHING  STAFF 

1967-1968 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


J.  H.  Andrews,  b.arch. (Syd.),  M.ARCH.(Harv.),  m.r.a.i.c.,  a.r.a.i.a. 

Professor  of  Architecture  47  Colbome  St. 

R.  J.  K.  Barker,  b.arch.,  m.r.a.i.c.,  m.t.p.i.c.  357  Blythwood  Rd. 

Professor  of  Architecture 

T.  Howarth,  PH.D.(Glas.),  f.r.i.b.a.,  f.r.a.i.c.  42  Glen  Elm  Ave. 

Professor  of  Architecture 

P.  Prangnell,  a.a.dip.,  m. arch.  ( Harv. ) , a.r.i.b.a.  11  Gibson  Ave. 

Professor  of  Architecture 

W.  G.  Raymore,  b.arch.,  f.r.a.i.c.  10  Southlea  Ave. 

Professor  of  Architecture 

J.  H.  Acland,  b.arch. (Syr.),  M.A.(Harv.),  m.r.a.i.c.  223  Cottingham  St. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

A.  J.  Diamond,  M.A.(Oxon.),  m.arch.,  m.i.s.a.a.,  m.r.a.i.c.,  a.r.i.b.a. 


Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 
A.  Elken,  dipl.  ing.  arch.  (Munich),  m.r.a.i.c. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 
W.  S.  Goulding,  b.a.,  b.arch. (Harv.),  m.r.a.i.c. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 
J.  A.  Hall,  o.s.a.,  c.s.g.a. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 
S.  R.  Kent,  b.arch.,  M.ARCH.(Liv.),  m.r.a.i.c. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 
D.  H.  Lee,  b.arch.  (McG.),  m.sc.(I11.),  a.r.i.b.a.,  m.r.a.i.c. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture  17  Wychwood  Pk. 

W.  J.  McBain,  b.arch.,  m.r.a.i.c.  2150  Pine  Needle  Row,  Cooksville 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

J.  A.  Murray,  b.arch.,  f.r.a.i.c.,  m.t.p.i.c.  6 Heathbridge  Park 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture  ( part-time ) 


37  Glenrose  Ave. 
52  Langmuir  Cres. 

33  Admiral  Rd. 

10  Kilbarry  Rd. 

56  Kings  Cres.,  Ajax 
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G.  A.  Robb,  b.arch.,  m.r.a.i.c.  207  Queen’s  Quay  W. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

F.  H.  Watts,  a. a.  dip.,  a.r.i.b.a.,  m.r.a.i.c.  25  Rathnelly  Ave. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture 

R.  Whiteley,  b.arch. (Man.),  m.arch.( Harvard),  m.r.a.i.c.  4 Belton  Rd. 

Associate  Professor  of  Architecture  Don  Mills 

S.  N.  Benjamin,  b.arch.  ( Man. ),  m.arch.  ( Harv. ) 19  Washington  Ave. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

*Y.  Y.  Jung,  b.arch.,  m.arch.  (m.i.t.  ),  m.r.a.i.c.  517  St.  Clements  Ave. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

Morton  Katz,  B.A.(Tor.),  b.arch. (Tor.),  m.r.a.i.c.  59  Dell  Park  Ave. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

V.  W.  Liacas,  b.arch. (Tor.),  m.arch. (Yale),  m.r.a.i.c.  169  Heath  St.  E. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

D.  F.  D.  Pinker,  B.sc.(Lond.),  T.p.(Lond.),  a.m.t.p.i.,  a.r.i.c.s.,  o.l.e. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture  (part-time)  139  Crescent  Rd. 

K.  H.  Stevens,  b.arch.  ( Man. ) , m.arch.  ( Harv. ) 19  Washington  Ave. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 
K.  H.  Wagland,  b.arch. (Mane.),  m.arch.( Calif.),  a.r.i.b.a. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture  133  Heath  St.  E. 

*On  leave  of  absence. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

1967-68 

A.  J.  Dakin,  b.a.(S.A.),  ph.d.( Natal),  m.r.a.i.c.,  a.r.i.b.a.,  m.t.p.i.c.,  m.t.p.i. 

Professor  50  Glengrove  Ave.  W. 

Anthony  P.  C.  Adamson,  m.a.( Cantab.),  m.r.a.i.c.,  m.t.p.i.c.,  a.a.i.p. 

Associate  Professor  (part-time)  Adamson’s  Lane,  Port  Credit 

G.  Hodge,  B.A.(Br.  Col.),  M.c.p.(Calif.),  ph.d. (m.i.t.),  assoc,  a.i.p.,  m.t.p.i.c. 

Associate  Professor  of  Urban  Planning  70  Pine  Cres. 

E.  Mattyasovszky,  ph.d. (Budapest),  m.t.p.i.c.  484  Church  St.,  Apt.  1114 
Associate  Professor  of  Urban  Planning 
J.  R.  Hitchcock,  B.A.(Haverford),  m.r.p.  (North  Carolina) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Urban  6-  Regional  Planning  105  Albertus  Ave. 
Alan  Waterhouse,  B.A.(Manc.),  dip.t.  & r.p.,  m.sc.(P1.),  m.t.p.i.c. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Urban  Planning  85  Lawton  Blvd. 

H.  Blumenfeld,  dip.eng.( Darmstadt),  m. a.i.p.,  m.t.p.i.c. 

Lecturer  (part-time)  55  Isabella  St.,  Apt.  1201 

E.  Hardy,  b. a. (Tor.)  89  Colin  Ave. 

Lecturer  in  Local  Government  Affairs 
J.  I.  Stewart,  B.A.(Tor.),  M.B.A.(Tor.),  M.A.(Tor.),  barrister- at-law 
(Osgoode),  a.a.c.i. 

Lecturer  in  Land  Economics  50  Alexander  St.,  Apt.  2804 

J.  Paris,  ing.  dip. (Lille),  dip.t.  & r.p.,  m.sc.(P1.)  86  Whitmore  Ave. 

Lecturer  in  Urban  Planning 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

1967-68 


R.  A.  Strong,  M.L.A.(Harv. ),  c.s.l.a.,  a.s.l.a.  Rockwood,  Ont. 

Associate  Professor 

M.  Hough,  D.A.(Edin.),  m.l.a.  (Penn. ),  a.r.i.b.a.,  c.s.l.a.  29  Cornish  Rd. 
Associate  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

S.  M.  Moorehead,  B.s.L.A.(Penn.  State),  m.l.a. (Mich.),  c.s.l.a.,  a.s.l.a. 

Lecturer  in  Landscape  Architecture  (part-time)  47  Colbome  St. 

J.  Stansbury,  b.l.a.(N.Y.  State),  c.s.l.a. 

Lecturer  in  Landscape  Architecture  ( part-time ) 

E.  G.  van  der  Meulen,  b.sc.,  B.L.A.(Mich. ),  m.l.a.  (Harv.),  c.s.l.a.,  a.s.l.a. 
Assistant  Professor  in  Landscape  Architecture  67  Silverbirch  Ave. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  STAFFS  OF  OTHER  FACULTIES  GIVING 
INSTRUCTION  TO  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
FACULTY  OF  ARCHITECTURE , URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 
AND  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

1967-68 

A.  P.  Bemhart,  B.A.sc.(Graz),  D.sc.(Graz)  . 23  Cheritan  Ave. 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
S.  D.  Clarke,  M.A.(Sask.,  McG.),  ph.d.,  f.r.s.c.  9 Lamont  Ave.,  Agincourt 
Professor  of  Sociology 

M.  G.  Currie,  b.a.sc.,  f.i.e.s.  Upper  Canada  College 

Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
M.  M.  Davis,  b.sc.(Qu.),  m.sc.  ( Purdue ) 112  Three  Valleys  Dr. 

Associate  Professor  of  Municipal  Engineering 
C.  E.  Helwig,  m.a.sc.  89  Woodlawn  Ave.  W. 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

V.  L.  Henderson,  b.a.sc.,  A.M.(Mich.),  m.a.s.a.,  m.i.e.e.e. 

Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  397  Glengrove  Ave.  W. 
C.  Hershfield,  b.sc. (Man.),  m.a.sc. ( Tor. ),  p.eng.,  m.e.i.c.,  a.c.i. 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  3 Windmill  Rd. 

E.  Karuks,  m.a.sc. (Tor.)  144  Cassandra  Blvd.,  Don  Mills 

Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering 

E.  B.  MacDougall,  m.sc.f.,  ph.d. (Tor.)  27  Sherwood  Ave.,  Apt.  5 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

O.  J.  Marshall,  b.a.sc.,  c.e.,  o.l.s.,  p.eng.,  f.asce.  48  Haddington  Ave. 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

K.  Meipoom,  b.a.sc.,  m.a.sc. (Tor.),  p.eng.,  m.e.i.c.,  a.s.c.e.,  a.c.i. 

Assistant  Professor  in  Civil  Engineering  24  Farnham  Ave. 

J.  B.  Milner,  LL.B.(Dal.),  LL.M.(Harv.),  m.t.p.i.c.  137  Collier  St. 

Professor  of  Law 

W.  A.  G.  Morsink,  B.sc.F.(Tor.),  m.sc.f. (Tor.)  271  Winnett  Ave. 

Lecturer  in  Forestry 

E.  I.  Robinsky,  b.sc. (Am.  Univ.  Beirut),  m.s.( Harvard),  ph.d. 

Associate  Professor  in  Civil  Engineering  301  Jedburgh  Road 

A.  Rose,  B.A.(Tor.),  m.a.,  ph.d. (111.)  225  Cortleigh  Blvd. 

Professor  of  Social  Work 

J.  Schwaighofer,  dipl.  iNG.(Graz),  M.s.(Penn  S.),  ph.d.  (Penn  S.),  dr.  tech. 
(Graz),  p.eng. 

Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  35  Walmer  Rd.,  Apt.  1506 
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R.  M.  Soberman,  B.sc.(Dal.),  s.M.(Dal.),  ph.d.(m.i.t.) 

8 Whittaker  Crescent,  Willowdale 
Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
J.  H.  Sparling,  b.sc.,  ph.d.  102  Cedarbrae  Blvd.,  Scarborough 

Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

J.  Spelt,  M.A.(Wisc.),  ph.d. (Utrecht)  49  Glencaim  Ave. 

Professor  of  Geography 

R.  G.  Tress,  m.a.sc.  2082  Dickson  Road,  Cooksville 

Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering 

Yi-Fu  Tuan,  b.a.,  M.A.(Oxon),  ph.d. (Cal.)  Sidney  Smith  Hall 

Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

G.  Vise,  b.a.,  m.a.  48  Summerhill  Gardens 

Lecturer  in  Philosophy 


The  Robert  Grimson-Metro  Blueprint  Company  Lectureship 

Mr.  Robert  Grimson,  President  of  the  Metro  Blueprint  Company  of 
Toronto,  has  generously  provided  a lectureship  that  will  enable  the 
Faculty  to  invite  a distinguished  speaker  to  the  campus  each  year.  The 
first  lecture  will  be  given  during  the  session  1968-69. 
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FACULTY  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL 
PLANNING  AND  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

During  the  session  of  1966-1967  the  former  School  of  Architecture 
assumed  faculty  status  with  three  departments.  Architecture,  Urban 
and  Regional  Planning,  and  Landscape  Architecture. 

Instruction  in  Architecture  was  given  first  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1890  when  a “Department  of  Architecture”  was  established 
in  the  School  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  The  course  was  of 
four  years’  duration  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applied 
Science,  a pattern  that  remained  virtually  unchanged  under  the 
administration  of  the  first  Professor  of  Architecture,  C.  H.  C.  Wright, 
an  engineer  by  training. 

The  architectural  profession  in  Canada  developed  rapidly  after  the 
first  World  War,  and  this  was  reflected  in  improvements  to  the 
educational  programme.  In  1922  the  name  of  the  degree  was  changed 
to  “Bachelor  of  Architecture”  and  a masters  degree  was  offered.  In 
1928  the  course  was  extended  from  four  to  five  years  in  conformity 
with  educational  practice  at  major  British  and  North  American 
universities. 

C.  H.  C.  Wright  retired  in  1934  after  more  than  40  years  of  service 
to  the  University;  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  H.  H.  Madill,  an 
architect  who  had  taught  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  since  1912.  Under  Colonel  Madill’s  administration  the 
department  was  renamed  “School  of  Architecture,”  and  in  1948 
became  an  independent  division  of  the  University,  although  retaining 
close  and  cordial  relations  with  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering. 

During  the  next  decade  the  School  grew  in  size  and  strength. 
Enrolment  increased  from  23  in  1939  to  220  in  1946-1947  when,  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  demobilised  servicemen,  special 
accommodation  had  to  be  provided  at  Ajax.  Between  1946  and  1956 
the  situation  gradually  stabilised,  but  applications  for  admission 
frequently  exceeded  capacity  and  the  Board  of  Governors  agreed 
eventually  to  limit  enrolment  to  60  in  the  first  year.  During  the  present 
session  (1967-1968)  245  students  were  admitted  to  the  five  years  of 
the  undergraduate  programme. 

The  curriculum  of  the  School  was  modelled  largely  upon  the  British 
pattern,  but  with  a heavier  lecture  load,  especially  in  Mathematics 
and  Engineering  subjects.  An  exceptionally  successful  feature  of  the 
programme  was  the  sketch  camp,  formerly  at  Gull  Lake  and  later  at 
Dorset,  which  produced  and  continues  to  produce  work  of  a quality 
rarely  equalled  by  any  other  school  of  architecture. 

The  standard  of  undergraduate  work  generally  was  high  and,  in 
company  with  McGill  and  the  University  of  Manitoba,  the  Bachelor 
of  Architecture  degree  of  the  University  of  Toronto  was:  “recognised” 
in  1930  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  as  equivalent  to 
that  of  recognised  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  meant  that 
University  of  Toronto  graduates  could  apply  for  election  as  associate 
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members  of  the  R.I.B.A.  after  passing  an  examination  in  professional 
practice. 

A masters  programme  was  established  in  1922  and  has  been 
developed  considerably  in  recent  years.  It  is  now  possible  for  a 
candidate  either  to  prepare  a thesis  on  the  subject  of  his  own  choice 
or  to  take  a studio  design  course. 

Colonel  H.  H.  Madill  retired  in  1957,  and  Professor  Milton  Osborne 
of  Pennsylvania  State  University  was  invited  as  Acting  Director  for 
one  year  in  1957-1958:  the  present  Dean  was  appointed  Director  in 
1958.  Under  the  new  Faculty  structure  the  Department  of  Architecture 
has  its  own  Chairman  and  Professor  John  Andrews,  a member  of  staff 
of  the  School  of  Architecture  since  1963,  was  appointed  to  this  position 
in  1967. 

Formal  instruction  in  Town  and  Regional  Planning  was  introduced 
in  1933  when  lecture  courses  were  given  to  architects  at  undergraduate 
level. 

The  Division  of  Town  and  Regional  Planning  was  established 
during  the  session  1954-1955  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Gordon 
Stephenson,  and  offered  a one-year,  post-graduate  Diploma  course. 
Professor  Stephenson  resigned  in  1960  in  order  to  return  to  the 
University  of  Western  Australia,  Perth,  and  Professor  John  Dakin  who 
had  joined  the  staff  in  1959,  was  appointed  acting  head.  In  1961 
Professor  Dakin  assumed  the  responsibility  of  Head  of  the  Division, 
and  under  his  administration  a two-year  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  was  established 
in  1963.  The  Division  has  now  become  a Department  of  the  Faculty 
and  Professor  Dakin  has  been  appointed  its  first  Chairman. 

In  1965  the  Senate  approved  the  establishment  of  a four-year, 
undergraduate  programme  in  Landscape  Architecture.  This  new 
division  of  the  former  School  of  Architecture  was  administered  by 
Professor  Michael  Hough,  as  acting  head.  The  division  has  now 
become  a Department  and  Professor  Richard  A.  Strong  has  been 
appointed  Chairman. 

In  the  winter  of  1958  the  School  of  Architecture  was  moved  from 
its  former  home  in  the  old  SPS  building,  now  demolished,  to  the 
Victoria  Curling  Rink  on  Huron  Street  and  the  Division  of  Town  and 
Regional  Planning  occupied  an  old  house  on  St.  George  Street.  Three 
years  later  when  both  buildings  were  scheduled  for  demolition  a 
second  move  was  made,  this  time  to  the  former  School  of  Dental 
Surgery  at  230  College  Street,  the  present  home  of  the  Faculty.  This 
time  working  conditions  greatly  improved;  it  was  possible  to  set  up  a 
good  library  with  a qualified  librarian,  a construction  laboratory, 
workshop,  photographic  darkrooms,  exhibition  areas,  sample  room  and 
a studio  for  resident  artists.  Seminar  rooms,  four  lecture  rooms  and 
good  studio  space  have  been  provided  for  students  of  all  departments. 

In  these  improved  circumstances  the  Faculty  has  been  able  to 
establish  more  firmly  its  identity  as  an  active  and  integral  part  of  the 
University  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  too  long  it  may  be  housed  in  a 
building  designed  for,  and  worthy  of,  the  environmental  disciplines 
it  represents. 
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ADMISSION  AND  REGISTRATION 


1.  Official  Requirements 

Official  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Faculty  of  Architectures 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture  are  found 
in  the  undergraduate  Admission  Circular  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
The  Circular  is  obtainable  on  request  from  the  Office  of  Admissions, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  and  is  available  in  all  Ontario 
secondary  schools. 

Admission  to  the  first  year  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Architecture  is  limited  to  60  students.  The  selection  will 
be  made  mainly  on  academic  standing  secured  in  Ontario  Grade  13 
or  equivalent  examinations,  and  aptitude  for  creative  design. 

2.  Admission  to  the  Courses 

Admission  to  the  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Architecture  and  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  for  Ontario 
secondary  school  students  depends  upon 

(a)  Ontario  Grade  13  Requirements - — Candidates  for  admission  in 
the  fall  of  1968  to  the  first  year  will  be  required  to  offer 
standing  in  at  least  four  Grade  13  subjects  comprising  at  least 
seven  credits. 

If  a seven  credit  programme  is  presented  at  least  five  of 
the  seven  credits  must  have  been  obtained  in  1967  or  1968. 
Otherwise  a nine  credit  programme  must  be  presented  includ- 
ing the  specific  subjects  and  overall  average  given  for  the 
course  sought. 

Bachelor  of  Architecture  (B.Arch.) — 5 years — $708 

(Limited  Enrolment). 

English;  Maths  A;  Physics  and  a subject  or  subjects  com- 
prising two  credits. 

Average  of  60%. 

Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  (B.L.Arch.) — 4 years 
—$708. 

English;  Maths  A;  Physics  and  a subject  or  subjects  com- 
prising two  credits. 

Average  of  60%. 

(b)  General  Ontario  Grade  12  Prescription — Ontario  Grade  13 
candidates  must  also  have  Grade  12  standing  in  at  least  six 
subjects  (excluding  Physical  Education).  The  subjects  chosen 
must  include  at  least  five  of  the  following  subjects  and  at  least 
one  subject  from  each  of  the  four  groups: 

(i)  English 

(ii)  French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin;  Russian;  Spanish 

(iii)  Geography  (Parts  1 and  2);  History  (Parts  1 and  2) 

(iv)  Mathematics  (Parts  1 and  2);  Science  (Physics  and 
Chemistry) 
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Note:  For  admission  to  the  1968-69  Session,  applications  will  be 
considered  from  candidates  who  find  it  impossible  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  group  (iv)  because  of  the  programme  taken  in 
Grade  11  in  1965-66. 

Notice  to  candidates  offering  certificates  other  than  Ontario  Grade  13 
The  following  certificates  are  usually  accepted  as  equivalent  to 
Ontario  Grade  13  although  individual  subjects  cannot  always  be 
equated.  Candidates  offering  Senior  Matriculation  programmes  from 
provinces  other  than  Ontario  must  offer  a full  programme  from  their 
final  secondary  school  year  and  satisfy  the  subject  requirements  speci- 
fied for  the  course  of  their  choice.  Specific  details  on  subjects  and 
standards  required  for  the  course  must  be  requested  well  in  advance 
of  the  application  deadline. 

CANADA: 

Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan — Grade  12 
British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick — Grade  13 
Newfoundland — First  Year  Memorial  University 
Prince  Edward  Island — First  Year  University  Course  at  Prince  of 
Wales  College 

Quebec — Senior  High  Schood  Leaving  Certificate;  McGill  Senior 
School  Certificate;  English  Catholic  Senior  High  School  Leaving 
Certificate  (5th  Year  High — Grade  12).  Other  certificates  will 
be  considered. 

ENGLAND,  WEST  INDIES,  EAST  AND  WEST  AFRICA: 

(a)  General  Certificate  of  Education  showing  either 

(i)  Passes  in  five  subjects  of  which  at  least  two  must  be 
passed  at  advanced  level;  or 

(ii)  Passes  in  four  subjects  of  which  at  least  three  must  be 
passed  at  advanced  level. 

or 

( b ) School  and  Higher  School  Certificates,  which  are  equated  to 
the  General  Certificate  of  Education  as  follows,  and  accepted 
on  that  basis: 

Credits  on  the  School  Certificate  are  accepted  as  ordinary  level 
passes  on  the  General  Certificate  of  Education;  subsidiary  passes  on 
the  Higher  School  Certificate  as  ordinary  level  passes  on  the  General 
Certificate  of  Education;  and  principal  or  main  subject  passes  on  the 
Higher  School  Certificate  as  advanced  level  passes  on  the  General 
Certificate  of  Education. 

HONG  KONG: 

(a)  General  Certificate  of  Education  or  School  and  Higher  School 
Certificates  as  stated  above;  or 

( b ) University  of  Hong  Kong  Matriculation  Certificate,  accepted 
on  the  same  basis  as  General  Certificate  of  Education. 

( c ) Hong  Kong  English  School  Certificate  from  1965. 

Note:  The  above  certificate  issued  in  1964  or  earlier  is  not  acceptable. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA: 

First  Year  university  standing  (a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours) 

in  required  subjects  from  accredited  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

A United  States  high  school  graduation  diploma  will  not  normally 

admit  a candidate  to  any  course.  Advanced  Placement  work  will 

be  considered,  however. 

Candidates  seeking  admission  on  the  basis  of  certificates  which  are 
in  a language  other  than  English  must  submit  photostatic  copies  of 
their  certificates,  rather  than  the  original  copies.  Notarized  English 
translations  of  the  certificates  must  accompany  the  photostatic  copies. 
When  the  certificates  do  not  indicate  the  subjects  studied  and  the 
grades  secured  in  the  individual  subjects  in  the  final  year,  candidates 
are  required  to  submit  certified  statements  from  authorized  officials 
of  the  institutions  attended,  or  submit  statutory  declarations  giving  the 
required  information. 

3.  English  Facility  Requirements 

All  applicants  are  required  to  submit  evidence  acceptable  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  of  facility  in  English.  Candidates  whose  mother 
tongue  is  not  English  may  be  required  to  meet  an  appropriate  standard 
in  a recognized  English  facility  test.  The  following  evidence  is 
acceptable: 

(a)  The  University  of  Michigan  English  Language  Test.  This  test 
is  available  at  the  University  of  Toronto'  for  residents  of  the 
Toronto  area.  Enquiries  about  writing  the  test  in  Toronto 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall, 
University  of  Toronto. 

(b)  The  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sities of  Cambridge  or  Michigan. 

Information  about  writing  the  tests  in  (a)  or  ( b ) above  in  overseas 
centres  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall, 
University  of  Toronto. 

The  University  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  of  English 
facility  which  may  be  submitted  for  evaluation  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions. 

4.  Mature  Students 

Students  twenty-five  years  of  age  or  over,  residents  of  Ontario  for 
one  year,  who  have  a sound  academic  record  and  a minimum  of  60% 
in  at  least  one  Grade  13  subject  or  its  academic  equivalent,  will  be 
considered  for  admission  as  mature  students. 

5.  Application  Procedures 

All  candidates  must  submit  an  application  form  and  supporting 
documents  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  5.  The  application  form  is  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Admissions. 
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Supporting  documents  include  all  final  secondary  school  certificates 
held.  These  certificates  must  indicate  the  subjects  studied  and  grades 
obtained.  If  a certificate  is  not  available  at  the  time  of  application, 
candidates  must  indicate  the  exact  name  of  the  certificate  to  be 
presented  for  admission,  and  the  subjects  included  therein,  as  well  as 
the  approximate  date  available.  A notarized  English  translation  must 
accompany  certificates  which  are  in  a language  other  than  English  or 
French. 

In  addition  a student  who  has  previously  attended  a University  must 
submit  the  following: 

(i)  Official  transcripts  issued  by  the  University  or  College  pre- 
viously attended,  giving  in  detail  the  courses  completed,  with 
the  standing  and  grades  in  each.  Transcripts  or  a supporting 
letter  from  the  Registrar  of  the  University  or  College  must 
indicate  that  the  candidate  has  been  granted  honourable  dis- 
missal and  is  eligible  for  re-admission  to  the  institution  con- 
cerned in  the  session  for  which  he  seeks  admission  to  the 
University  of  Toronto; 

(ii)  Official  statements  or  calendars  giving  full  information  on  the 
content  of  the  University  courses  covered  by  the  transcripts 
submitted. 

For  application  forms  and  further  information  about  admission 
requirements,  consult  the  Office  of  Admissions,  stating  in  the  first 
letter  what  credentials  will  be  offered  with  a fisting  of  subjects  and 
grades  obtained. 

d.  Standardized  Tests 

Ontario  students  will  present  the  results  of  all  standardized  tests 
offered  in  the  secondary  schools.  Other  students  may  improve  their 
competitive  position  by  taking  the  aptitude  test  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 
U.S.A. 

All  candidates  are  recommended  to  take  the  Architecture  School 
Aptitude  Test  prepared  and  administered  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Service,  Princeton,  N.J.,  U.S.A.  from  whom  information  may  be 
obtained. 

7.  Final  Date  for  Completed  Applications 

June  1. 

8.  Early  Admission 

(Only  current  Ontario  Grade  13  students  are  considered  for  Early 
Admission. ) 

To  be  considered  for  Early  Final  Admission,  applications  must  be 
received  from  the  schools  by  March  1,  1968.  Soon  after  May  15,  1968, 
offers  of  Early  Final  Admission  will  be  made  to  qualified  applicants. 
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9.  Candidates  Who  Have  Previously  Failed  in  University  Work 

Candidates  with  a previous  failure  in  university  work  may  be 
considered  under  special  circumstances;  candidates  with  two  previous 
failures  are  normally  refused  admission. 


10.  Procedure  for  Registration 

Detailed  instructions  concerning  Registration  and  Health  Require- 
ments will  be  mailed  to  returning  and  newly  admitted  students  before 
the  beginning  of  each  academic  year. 


11.  Health  Requirements 

Every  person  admitted  to  the  University  as  an  undergraduate  must, 
at  the  time  of  his  or  her  first  medical  examination  by  the  University 
Health  Service,  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  vaccination 
within  three  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  examination,  or  must  be 
vaccinated  by  the  examining  physician. 


12.  Procedure  for  Withdrawals  or  Transfers 

A student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  or  to  transfer  his  course  or 
division  in  the  University  should  consult  The  Faculty  Secretary. 


13.  Regulations  of  the  University  Concerning  Penalties  for 
Unsatisfactory  Work  by  Students 

( a ) In  cases  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  a faculty 
Council  may  recommend  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admissions 
that  a student  shall  be  debarred  from  the  University. 

(b)  A faculty  Council  should,  except  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, refuse  to  re-admit  to  that  faculty  any  student  who  on 
two  occasions  fails  to  secure  the  right  to  advance  to  a higher  year 
in  that  faculty  or  a like  faculty. 

(c)  A faculty  Council  may  for  unsatisfactory  work  suspend  a student 
from  regular  attendance  in  that  faculty  for  a given  period  of  time 
not  exceeding  2 years  and/or  until  the  satisfaction  of  other 
conditions  as  it  may  see  fit.  Upon  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the 
suspension  the  student  shall  be  entitled  to  re-enrolment  in  that 
faculty. 

( d ) Any  student  who  withdraws  after  February  15,  or  who  does  not 
withdraw  but  does  not  write  the  annual  examinations,  will  be 
regarded  for  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  as  having  failed 
his  year. 

14.  A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of 

a faculty  or  school  council  should  consult  the  secretary  of  the  faculty 
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or  school,  the  registrar  of  the  college,  or  the  office  of  the  university 
registrar  about  the  preparation  and  submission  of  his  petition  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


15.  Physical  Education 

The  University  requires  that  each  student  in  his  or  her  first  year 
at  the  University  take  a medical  examination  given  by  the  University 
Health  Service.  In  addition,  each  first  year  woman  student,  unless 
exempted  as  provided  below,  must  register  for  and  satisfactorily 
complete  a swim  test  and  the  required  programme  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion. Any  woman  student,  unless  exempted,  who  does  not  satisfactorily 
complete  the  Physical  Education  requirements  BEFORE  advancing 
to  the  second  academic  year  of  her  course  shall  either  ( 1 ) register  for 
and  satisfactorily  complete  the  requirement  BEFORE  the  end  of  the 
second  academic  year  of  her  course,  OR  (2)  pay  an  additional  fee 
of  $50  to  be  assessed  in  February  of  the  session  in  which  she  is 
registered  in  the  second  academic  year. 

Physical  Education  credits  may  be  earned  by  participation  in 
instructional  classes,  swimming,  life  saving  and  water  safety  classes, 
intercollegiate  and  intramural  sports. 

Exemptions:  (1)  One  year’s  satisfactory  standing  in  Physical 

Education  at  this  or  any  other  University.  (2)  Admission  by  advanced 
standing  to  second  or  a higher  year  at  this  University  (automatic 
exemption).  (3)  If  age  is  25  years  or  more.  (4)  Ex-military  service 
(Permanent  Force).  (5)  Provisional  acceptance  by  the  U.N.T.D., 
C.O.T.C.,  or  U.R.T.P.  followed  by  satisfactory  completion  of  one 
year’s  service.  (6)  Exemption  by  the  University  Health  Service.  (7) 
Special  consideration. 

To  Claim  Exemption:  Report  by  October  31  to  Room  231,  Benson 
Building,  320  Huron  Street. 


FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

In  view  of  increasing  costs  of  supplies  and  labour , residence  dues  and 
other  charges  set  forth  in  this  calendar  are  subject  to  change  by  the 
Board  of  Governors. 

Annual  Fees 

1.  A student  who  desires  to  enrol  in  the  Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture  is  required 
to  pay  at  least  the  first  term  instalment  of  fees  on  or  before  the 
opening  date  of  the  session,  and  before  he  can  receive  his  registration 
card  from  The  Secretary. 

2.  The  second  term  instalment  of  fees,  if  not  already  paid,  is 
payable  on  or  before  January  15.  After  this  date  an  additional  fee  of 
$3  per  month  or  portion  thereof  (not  exceeding  $10)  will  be  imposed 
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until  the  whole  amount  is  paid.  All  fees  for  the  session  must  have 
been  paid  in  full  before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  annual 
examinations. 

3.  In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  it  is  recommended  that  at  least  the  first  term  instalment  of 
fees  be  forwarded  by  mail  as  early  as  possible  in  September,  together 
with  a fees  form  in  duplicate,  as  provided  and  filled  out  by  the 
student,  giving  his  full  name,  course,  year,  etc. 

4.  University  fees  are  payable  at  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Accountant 
(see  booklet.  General  Information,  sent  to  all  students). 

Remit  by  certified  cheque,  money  order  or  personal  cheque  payable 
to  the  University  of  Toronto  at  par  and  mail  to: 

University  of  Toronto 
Chief  Accountant’s  Office 
Toronto  5,  Ontario 

5.  Late  Registration  Fee — Any  student  who  registers  after  the  last 
date  for  normal  registration  in  his  or  her  own  faculty  or  school  is 
required  to  pay  a late  registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each  day  of 
delay  to  a maximum  of  $20. 

6.  Each  undergraduate  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture  must 
pay  annual  fees  to  the  Chief  Accountant  according  to  the  schedule 
below;  the  total  fee  in  each  case  is  made  up  of  the  academic  fee  and 
incidental  fees;  all  incidental  fees  are  payable  in  the  first  term. 

Undergraduate  Course  Fees 

Second 

Term 

Instalment 

flnci-  Total  Fee  First  Due  on 

* Academic  dental  ( if  paid  in  one  Term  or  before 

Fee  Fees  instalment)  Instalment  Jan.  15 


Men  $650  $63  $713  $388  $328 

Women  650  38  688  363  328 


°The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:— Tuition;  Library  and  Laboratory 
Supply;  one  Annual  Examination;  Degree;  Physical  Education  and  Laboratory  Fee. 

fThe  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following  fees:— For  men— Hart  House;  Students’ 
Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  Architectural  Society  (including 
Athletics).  For  women— Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  and 
Architectural  Society. 

Diploma  Course  Fees 

Second 

Term 

Total  Fee  Instalment 

Inci-  (if  paid  First  Due  on 

Academic  dental  in  one  Term  or  before 

Fee  Fees  instalment)  Instalment  Jan.  15 


Men  $425  $30  $455  $243  $215 

Women  425  10  435  223  215 


Other  University  Fees 

7.  Each  student  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Chief  Accountant  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  or  as  otherwise  specified,  such  of  the  following 
fees  as  may  be  required  of  him. 
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Equivalent  Certificate  Fee 

8.  Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  First  Year  upon  a 
certificate  or  certificates  granted  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
covering  all  or  any  part  of  the  admission  requirements,  must  pay  a 
fee  of  $5. 

Advanced  Standing  Fee 

9.  Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing  from 
another  university  or  college,  must  pay  a fee  of  $10. 

Withdrawals 

10.  Adjustments  for  withdrawals  are  made  up  to  the  24th  week 
only. 

Supplementary  Examination  Fees 

11.  Each  candidate  for  a supplemental  examination  is  required  to 
pay  to  the  Chief  Accountant  the  fee  of  $10  for  the  first  subject  and 
$5  for  the  second  subject,  including  laboratory  subjects.  For  each 
supplemental  examination  in  a laboratory  subject  requiring  special 
supervision,  there  is  an  additional  fee  of  $10.  The  additional  labora- 
tory supplemental  fee  should  not  be  paid  until  the  candidate  is 
notified  by  the  Secretary.  See  also  requirements  for  Supplemental 
Examinations  in  "Examinations”  section. 

Special  (Full-Time)  Student’s  Fee 

12.  Students  who  have  failed  in  Architectural  Design  and  are 
required  to  repeat  the  work  during  a term  of  a subsequent  session, 
will  be  required  to  pay  a fee  of  $165  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Summary  of  Undergraduate  Student’s  Expenses 

13.  The  following  approximate  statement  of  expenses  will  give  the 
undergraduate  student  a general  idea  of  the  cost  of  obtaining  an 
education  in  the  Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  and  Regional  Planning 
and  Landscape  Architecture,  exclusive  of  personal  expenses: 


Annual  fee $713 

Board  and  Lodging,  per  week  $ 25  up 

Instruments  in  the  First  year  $ 30 

Text  books  in  each  year  $ 40 

Drafting  room  supplies  in  First  year  $120 

Drafting  room  supplies  in  other  years  $100 

Sketch  Camp  at  Dorset.  Subjects  202,  302,  402  $ 60 

Optional  field  trip,  First  year  $120 


For  out-of-town  students  the  estimated  total  cost  for  one  year’s 
study  is  approximately  $2,300. 
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EXAMINATIONS 


Annual  Examinations 

1.  Annual  examinations  will  be  held  in  April  except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  2 below. 

2.  Annual  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  in 
all  subjects  completed  during  the  first  term. 

3.  Promotions  from  one  year  to  another  are  made  on  the  results  of 
term  work  and  the  annual  examinations.  A student  proceeding  to  a 
degree  must  pass  in  all  term  work  and  examinations  in  all  subjects  of 
his  course,  and  at  the  periods  arranged  by  the  Council. 

4.  A pass  standing  requires  a mark  of  50%  in  each  subject,  and  an 
average  of  55%  on  all  subjects.  Candidates  who  have  attained  the 
required  average  and  who  have  failed  in  not  more  than  two  subjects 
will  be  required  to  pass  supplemental  examinations  in  those  subjects 
to  secure  pass  standing. 

In  order  to  remove  a supplemental  in  Architectural  Design,  a 
student  will  be  required  to  be  in  full  attendance  during  the  second 
term  of  a subsequent  session  and  successfully  complete  a special 
course  in  design.  Such  students  will  be  classed  as  Special  (Full-Time) 
Students  and  will  not  be  entitled  to  participate  in  extra-curricular 
activities. 

5.  Honours  will  be  granted  a student  who,  at  the  annual  exami- 
nations, passes  in  all  written  and  laboratory  subjects,  and  who  also 
obtains  an  overall  average  of  75%. 

6.  Honour  graduate  standing  will  be  granted  to  those  who  obtain 
honours  in  the  final  year  and  in  one  previous  year. 

7.  A student  who  fails  in  the  work  of  any  year  or  withdraws  during 
the  session  and  wishes  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  year,  must  petition 
the  Council  for  permission  to  do  so. 

8.  A student  will  not  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  work  of  more  than 
one  year  in  his  entire  undergraduate  course,  except  by  petitioning  a 
case  of  illness  or  unusual  circumstances.  See  also  Regulations  of  the 
University  Concerning  Penalties  for  Unsatisfactory  Work  by  Students, 
page  18,  para.  13. 

9.  A student  who  has  failed  to  obtain  standing  at  the  annual 
examinations  and  who  is  repeating  the  year,  must  repeat  the  term 
work  in  each  subject  of  the  course  unless  he  petitions  Council  and  is 
exempted  from  a subject  or  subjects  in  which  he  may  have  attained 
high  standing. 
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10.  Petitions  for  consideration  with  regard  to  absence  from  the 
Annual  or  Supplemental  examinations  on  account  of  illness  or  other 
exceptional  circumstances,  must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty  on  or  before  the  close  of  examinations,  together  with  either  a 
doctor's  certificate  stating  that  the  candidate  was  examined  at  the 
time  of  the  illness,  or  other  certified  evidence  acceptable  to  Council. 

11.  A student  whose  attendance  at  lectures,  laboratories,  or  draft- 
ing rooms,  and  whose  work  is  deemed  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his  registration  cancelled  at  any  time 
by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty. 

12.  In  the  case  of  illness,  mishap,  or  other  unusual  circumstance 
during  the  session  for  which  a student  proposes  to  claim  special  con- 
sideration, a doctor's  certificate,  or  other  evidence  acceptable  to  the 
Council  of  the  Faculty,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  before  ten 
days'  absence  have  been  recorded. 

13.  A student  will  not  be  allowed  to  write  any  examinations  if  he 
has  not  paid  all  fees  and  dues  for  which  he  is  liable  at  that  time. 


Supplemental  Examinations 

1.  A student  who  has  failed  in  his  annual  examination  and  one 
supplemental  examination  of  a subject,  will  only  be  permitted  further 
registration  or  examinations  in  the  Faculty  if  the  Council  of  the  Faculty 
deems  this  desirable. 

2.  The  supplemental  written  examinations  will  be  held  in  August. 
Application  (on  the  prescribed  form)  to  take  such  examinations, 
including  practical  ones,  must  be  received  from  the  candidate  by  The 
Faculty  Secretary  not  later  than  July  2.  The  examination  fee  is 
described  on  p.  21,  para.  11.  Council  reserves  the  right  to  reject 
applications  of,  or  impose  penalties  upon,  those  failing  to  comply  with 
these  requirements. 

3.  The  special  course  for  students  failing  in  Architectural  Design 
will  begin  on  the  opening  day  of  the  second  term.  Applications  for 
this  course  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  the  first 
day  of  December.  The  fee  is  described  on  p.  21,  para.  12. 

4.  If  a candidate  is  required  to  write  an  annual  examination  as  a 
supplemental,  his  application  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary  and 
his  fee  by  the  Chief  Accountant,  for  the  December  examinations  not 
later  than  the  first  day  in  December  and  for  the  April  examinations 
not  later  than  the  first  day  in  March. 

Withdrawal 

A student  withdrawing  from  the  course,  must  complete  the  pro- 
cedure described  on  p.  18,  para.  12,  before  February  15,  or  he  will  be 
considered  to  have  failed  in  the  work  of  the  year. 
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Term  Tests 


Term  tests  may  be  held  in  any  subject  and  at  any  time  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  instructor,  or  by  order  of  the  Council,  and  the  results  of 
such  tests  may,  if  the  Council  so  decides,  be  incorporated  with  those 
of  the  annual  examinations  in  the  same  subjects. 


Extra-Curricular  Activities  and  Academic  Credit 

It  is  desirable  for  students  to  engage  to  a reasonable  extent  in 


extra-curricular  activities  in  order  that  they  may  not  become  too 
narrowly  professional  in  interests  and  outlook,  but  it  will  be  obvious 
that  no  academic  credit  or  consideration  can  be  given  for  such  activi- 
ties. Some  offices  in  the  student  organizations  require  considerable 
amounts  of  time  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  duties  connected 
with  them,  and  it  is  therefore  strongly  recommended  that  students, 
particularly  those  whose  academic  records  are  not  high,  consult  the 
Dean  or  a senior  member  of  the  Staff  before  allowing  themselves  to 
be  nominated  for  such  offices. 


Note : All  models,  drawings,  essays  and  theses  become  the  property  of 
the  Faculty.  The  majority  are  returned  immediately  after  the  annual 
examinations  but  some  are  kept  for  exhibition  purposes  because  of 
their  excellence  or  for  record  purposes.  Even  so,  they  are  available  to 
the  student  for  a limited  period  when  required. 
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STUDENT  AND  GRADUATE  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  University  of  Toronto  Architectural  Society 

The  Architectural  Society  of  the  University  of  Toronto  was  formed 
in  1948  to  replace  the  Architectural  Club  of  the  Engineering  Society 
when  the  School  of  Architecture  was  established  as  a separate  division 
of  the  University. 

As  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  the  objectives  of  the  Society  are: 

(a)  to  afford  an  official  means  of  communication  between  the 
student  body  and  the  Faculty  Council,  the  University  authori- 
ties and  the  students  of  other  faculties, 

( b ) to  encourage  study  and  research  in  architecture  and  landscape 
architecture, 

(c)  to  promote  and  develop  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the 
students. 

The  business  of  the  Society  is  carried  on  by  an  elected  executive 
representing  the  five  years  in  Architecture  and  an  honorary  president 
who  is  an  active  member  of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects,  and 
an  ex-officio  member  representing  the  Staff  in  Architecture. 

Activities  of  the  Society  include  the  following:  discussion  groups, 
lectures  by  eminent  men  in  architecture  and  allied  professions,  show- 
ings of  films  and  photographic  slides,  field  trips,  exhibitions,  sports, 
dances  and  social  activities. 

An  Employment  Service  is  maintained  to  place  students  for  summer 
work. 

The  Society  makes  a valuable  contribution  to  the  corporate  fife  of 
the  Faculty  and  is  assisted  by  the  Staff. 

The  Architectural  Alumni  Association 

The  Architectural  Alumni  Association  was  formed  in  1950  as  a 
component  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni;  it  now  has  1020 
members.  The  close  connection  the  Faculty  has  enjoyed  with  graduates 
as  individuals  has  been  strengthened  by  this  formal  organization  which 
will  continue  to  play  an  important  role  as  the  architectural  programme 
is  expanded  to  meet  changing  needs. 


NEW  COLLEGE 

New  College  is  a multifaculty,  co-educational  college;  in  addition 
to  students  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  those  from  other 
Faculties  and  Schools  are  eligible  for  membership.  This  gives  students 
from  all  divisions  of  the  University  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  life  of  a college  and  to  associate  with  students  in  other  fields  of 
study.  Tutorial  classes  are  provided  for  First  Year  students  in  some 
subjects. 

The  new  building,  centrally  located  on  the  west  campus,  provides 
academic,  social  and  dining  facilities  for  all  members  of  the  College 
and  in  addition  accommodates  nearly  300  male  students  in  residence. 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  and  Regional 
Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture  interested  in  becoming  members 
of  New  College  should  indicate  this  on  the  University’s  admission 
application  form.  This  makes  them  eligible  for  selection  by  the  College 
admission  committee.  Students  selected  by  the  College  pay  a New 
College  fee  of  $15.  They  must  register  in  person  at  the  College  after 
completing  registration  in  the  Faculty. 

Students  applying  for  membership  in  the  College  who  wish  accom- 
modation in  the  Residence  must  apply  on  the  prescribed  form  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  Students,  New  College. 


INNIS  COLLEGE 

Innis  College  was  constituted  on  July  1,  1964,  and  admitted  its  first 
students  in  the  following  September.  It  is  a multi-faculty  college  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  includes  undergraduate  students  in 
all  Faculties  and  Schools  of  the  University. 

A special  feature  is  the  Writing  Laboratory.  This  service  offers 
assistance  to  Innis  College  students  in  the  skills  and  methods  of  writing 
essays  and  other  academic  reports.  A staff  of  experienced  teachers  is 
available  to  give  individual  instruction. 

Students  entering  the  First  Year  who  wish  to  apply  for  membership 
in  Innis  College,  should  indicate  Innis  College  as  “college  of  first 
choice”  under  Section  18  of  the  “Application  for  Admission”  form 
upon  which  they  apply  for  admission  to  their  own  Faculty.  Students 
entering  the  Second  to  Fourth  Years  who  wish  to  join  the  College 
should  obtain  an  application  form  from  the  Registrar,  Innis  College, 
University  of  Toronto. 

A special  college  fee  of  $15  is  payable  to  the  Chief  Accountant  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  This  payment  is  made  after  the  applicant 
has  received  notice  of  his  acceptance  by  Innis  College. 
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LODGING  AND  BOARD 


Housing  Service  for  Students 

For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not  able  to  find 
accommodation  in  the  University  and  College  residences,  the  Univer- 
sity maintains  a fisting  of  rooming  houses,  flats,  apartments  and  homes. 
Information  on  these  rooms  may  be  obtained  through  the  Housing 
Service  office  at  581  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto  4. 

Off-campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not  subject  to  University 
regulation;  however,  every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the  information  on 
the  accommodation  as  complete  as  possible  and  students  are  encour- 
aged to  assist  in  this  effort  by  reporting  on  the  quality  of  the  accom- 
modation that  they  have  occupied. 

A limited  amount  of  accommodation  is  offered  in  exchange  for 
part-time  services  such  as  housekeeping  or  babysitting. 

In  the  session  1968-69  it  is  hoped  that  some  cooperative  housing 
accommodation  will  be  available  and  information  is  given  below. 


DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE 

Devonshire  House,  the  University  Residence  for  Men,  was  estab- 
lished as  a non-teaching  college  or  Hall  of  Residence  in  1907,  through 
the  generosity  of  Sir  Thomas  White  and  the  Whitney  family,  and 
actually  comprises  three  houses  which  form  a quadrangle  opening  onto 
Devonshire  Place,  near  the  centre  of  the  University  campus.  Its 
membership  of  almost  200  is  diverse  in  origin  and  academic  interest, 
with  emphasis  on  the  undergraduate  professional  courses,  and  enjoys 
an  active  common  room  and  college  fife.  The  faculty  is  represented 
by  the  Dean  and  six  Dons,  drawn  from  various  academic  departments, 
who  five  in  the  Residence  and  are  available  to  assist  and  advise 
members.  The  circumstances  of  the  college’s  organization  and  tradition 
provide  favourable  opportunities  for  advancing  the  general  education 
of  its  members.  Each  of  the  three  houses  elects  a president  and 
executive,  and  there  is  an  over-all  elected  Residence  Council,  which 
meets  regularly.  The  direction  of  the  House  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Dean,  assisted  by  the  Residence  Council,  Dons’  Committee,  and 
Devonshire  Committee  (a  Presidential  advisory  body  which  includes 
a number  of  the  Deans  of  professional  faculties). 

The  facilities  of  the  Residence  include  common  rooms,  a library,  a 
music  room,  games,  kitchenettes,  a laundry  room  and  a television 
room.  Since  there  is  no  dining  hall,  many  members  eat  at  Hart  House 
nearby.  It  is  customary  for  freshmen  to  share  a double  room,  with  the 
single  rooms  and  suites  being  occupied  by  more  senior  students.  The 
University  furnishes  each  resident  with  a desk  lamp,  chest  of  drawers, 
bookcase,  arm  and  desk  chairs,  bed  and  linen,  towels  and  curtains. 
Members  may  choose  to  bring  further  suitable  items  with  them. 
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Summer  Residence 

Devonshire  House  is  also  open  during  the  summer  for  students 
attending  summer  courses. 

Application 

Requests  for  application  forms,  and  other  inquiries,  should  be 
directed  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Devonshire  House,  University 
of  Toronto.  It  is  advisable  to  make  application  for  residence  as  early 
as  possible. 

CAMPUS  CO-OPERATIVE  RESIDENCE  INCORPORATED  offers 
residence  and  apartment  accommodation  for  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students.  Total  occupancy  is  300  in  residence,  half  male,  half 
female,  and  50  in  apartments.  Meals  are  provided,  and  non-residents 
are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-op  Dining  Rooms.  Since  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Campus  Co-operative  Resi- 
dence, Inc.,  inquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated 

395  Huron  Street 

Toronto  5,  Ontario  Tel:  921-3168 

ROCHDALE  COLLEGE  will  open  in  September,  1968,  to  offer 
student  accommodation  of  varying  forms.  Single  and  double  rooms, 
suites,  and  apartments  will  be  offered  at  reasonable  rates.  Total  accom- 
modation will  be  about  850  students,  both  male  and  female.  A large 
cafeteria  is  contained  within  the  building.  Students  may  take  advan- 
tage of  the  educational  programme  of  Rochdale  College  on  either  a 
full-  or  part-time  basis  if  they  so  desire.  Rochdale  College  will  be 
operated  on  the  Co-operative  System.  Since  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  no  official  connection  with  Rochdale  College,  all  inquiries  should 
be  addressed  direct  to 

Rochdale  College 

Reservations  Office 

395  Huron  Street 

Toronto  5,  Ontario  Tel:  921-3168 
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AWARDS 


ents 


Through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  University,  governments, 
professional,  and  commercial  organizations,  encouragement  has  been 
given  to  work  in  various  branches  of  studies  by  establishing  the 
following  scholarships,  prizes,  bursaries,  and  medals. 

Matriculation  students  are  advised  to  consult  the  University  of 
Toronto  Admission  Awards  Calendar  for  complete  details  of  awards 
available  to  students  entering  this  Faculty.  This  calendar  is  available 
for  reference  in  all  secondary  schools,  or  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Student  Awards. 

The  funds  available  from  any  undergraduate  award  will  not  be 
paid  to  the  winner  unless  he  registers  and  is  in  regular  attendance 
in  the  Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture  for  the  academic  year  immediately  following 
the  award.  The  Council  may,  at  its  discretion,  award  unallocated 
funds  to  a suitable  candidate  in  the  same  or  later  session. 

Awards  granted  to  members  of  the  graduating  class  other  than 
those  for  graduate  study,  will  be  paid  in  one  instalment  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  granting  of  the  award.  Awards  in  other  years  will 
be  paid  in  two  equal  instalments,  the  first  on  November  20  and  the 
second  on  January  20. 

As  the  value  of  an  endowed  award  is  dependent  on  the  actual 
income  of  the  fund,  it  is  probable  that  the  value  of  certain  awards  at 
the  time  of  payment  will  differ  slightly  from  the  amount  stated  in  the 
calendar.  In  those  cases  where  the  amount  of  the  award  is  not  payable 
from  income  earned  on  an  endowed  fund,  payment  will  be  dependent 
on  the  receipt  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  award  from  the  donor. 

LIST  OF  AWARDS 

ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  BURSARIES 
Ontario  Students 

Admission  scholarships  and  bursaries  are  awarded  by  the  University, 
the  Provincial  Government  and  other  interested  bodies.  Complete 
information  about  conditions  and  application  procedure  is  contained 
in  the  Admission  Awards  booklet,  available  at  all  secondary  schools  or 
from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 
Student  loans  are  also  available. 

Non-Ontario  Students 

All  non-Ontario  students  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Student 
Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto.  A limited  number  of 
scholarships  are  reserved  for  students  living  outside  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  but  as  competition  is  keen  such  students  must  not  count  on 
receiving  assistance  but  are  advised  rather  to  ensure  that  they  have 
sufficient  funds  from  their  own  government  or  from  private  sources  to 
cover  all  probable  expenses. 
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Available  to  Students  in  All  Undergraduate  Years 

Province  of  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program 
Canada  Student  Loans  Plan 

Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright  Student  Assistance  Fund  Loans 
Alumni  Loan  Fund* 

Atkinson  Incourse  Bursaries* 

Procter  and  Gamble  Bursary  Plan 
Family  Bursary  Fund* 

I.B.M. — Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursary  Fund 
Interprovincial  Pipe  Line  Company  Bursary  Fund* 

Birks  Family  Foundation  Fund 

Available  to  Students  Completing  the  Second  Year 
in  Architecture 

Ontario  Association  of  Architects  Scholarship**  $200 

Booth  Brick  Company  Prize**  200 

Available  to  Students  Completing  the  Third  Year 
in  Architecture 

Ontario  Association  of  Architects  Prize**  $100 

Toronto  Brick  Company  Scholarships**  First  300 

Second  100 

Queenston  Quarries  Limited  Scholarship**  200 

Available  to  Students  Completing  the  Fourth  Year 
in  Architecture 

Canadian  Pittsburgh  Industries  Limited  Scholarships**  First  $150 

Second  100 

Ontario  Association  of  Architects  Exhibitors  Prize  100 

Primeau  Argo  Block  Company  Limited  Scholarship**  200 

Toronto  Architects’  Centennial  Prizes  300 

American-Standard  Products  (Canada)  Ltd.,  European 

Travelling  Scholarship  1,000 

CMHC  Travelling  Scholarship  1,370 

R.C.E.  Memorial  Scholarship  125 

Eric  Ross  Arthur  Scholarship**  appr.  1,000 

Formica  Travelling  Scholarship  1,000 

Available  to  Graduates  in  Architecture 

Pilkington  Travelling  Scholarship  First  $2,500 

Second  100 

Third  50 

Anaconda  American  Brass  Limited  Scholarship**  300 

George  T.  Goulstone  Fellowship  in  Architecture**  approx.  500 
Toronto  Architectural  Guild  Medal** 

*Not  available  to  students  in  First  Year. 

** Awarded  at  annual  examinations. 
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Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  Medal*  * 

R.A.I.C.  College  of  Fellows  Scholarship  $2,000 

Raymond  Priestley  Fellowship  £450 

University  of  Manchester  Toronto  Fund  £100 

Scholarships  at  Harvard  University  

Edward  Langley  Scholarships  

Jules  F.  Wegman  Fellowship**  approx.  $1,500 


Specification  Writers  Association  Scholarship  in 

Architecture**  100 

Rhodes  Scholarship  £ 900 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  Fellowships  $1,500 

Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  Board  Fellowship  1,200 


Ontario  Student  Awards  Program 

All  students  who  are  residents  of  Ontario  and  who  satisfy  the 
admission  requirements  of  a Canadian  university  or  an  eligible  post- 
secondary institution  in  Ontario  may  apply  for  an  award  under  this 
Program.  To  receive  an  award  a student  must  establish  a need  for 
assistance  and  enrol  in  an  eligible  institution  in  a course  other  than 
Divinity  in  the  year  of  award.  An  award  under  this  Program  will  be 
made  to  the  extent  of  established  need  in  a combination  of  a non- 
repayable grant  and  a Canada  Student  Loan.  Application  forms  are 
available  at  secondary  schools  and  all  post-secondary  eligible  institu- 
tions. 

Canada  Student  Loans  Plan 

Full  details  of  this  Plan  are  available  in  a brochure  issued  by  the 
Government  of  Canada  which  may  be  obtained  at  all  eligible  post- 
secondary  institutions  and  secondary  schools  in  Ontario.  Students  not 
eligible  under  the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  may  apply  for 
a Canada  Student  Loan  provided  they  are  attending  an  institution  in 
Canada  or  abroad  which  has  been  designated  as  eligible  for  Canada 
Student  Loans  only.  The  application  form  for  the  Ontario  Student 
Awards  Program  is  also  used  for  the  Canada  Student  Loans  Plan. 

Atkinson  Incourse  Bursaries 

Atkinson  Incourse  Bursaries,  gift  of  the  Atkinson  Charitable 
Foundation,  are  awarded  annually  to  students  in  the  second  or  higher 
years  of  their  course.  Applicants  must  have  at  least  Second  Class 
Honours  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  preceding  year,  demonstrate 
financial  need  and  be  a resident  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Applica- 
tions must  be  submitted  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  on  the 
University  in-course  awards  form  by  October  15. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Loan  Fund 

This  fund  comes  from  subscriptions  received  originally  in  1919  and 
in  succeeding  years  from  graduates  of  the  University  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association. 

** Awarded  at  annual  examinations. 
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Loans  are  available  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  en- 
rolled in  a full-time  course  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  in  second 
and  subsequent  years. 

Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Association,  Alumni  House,  47  Willcocks  Street,  Toronto,  or  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Family  Bursary  Fund 

The  Family  Bursary  Fund  provides  one  or  more  bursaries  to  a total 
annual  value  of  the  income  from  a capital  sum  of  $10,000,  for  students 
registered  in  the  Second  or  higher  year  of  any  degree  course,  who 
have  satisfactory  academic  standing  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 
Application  should  be  made  through  The  Faculty  Secretary  by 
October  15. 

Birks  Family  Foundation  Fund 

One  or  more  bursaries  of  varying  value  to  be  awarded  as  funds 
become  available,  to  a student  registered  in  the  University.  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  through  The  Faculty  Secretary  by  October  15. 

I.B.M. — Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursary  Fund 
The  International  Business  Machines  Company  Limited  has  made 
available  one  or  more  bursaries  of  a total  annual  value  of  $1,000  to 
students  registered  in  any  year  of  a full-time  course  in  the  University 
who  have  standing  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  Award  and  who 
demonstrate  financial  need.  Application  should  be  made  through  The 
Faculty  Secretary  by  October  15. 

Interprovincial  Pipe  Line  Company  Bursary  Fund 

The  Interprovincial  Pipe  Line  Company  provides  an  annual  grant 
of  $1,000  to  the  University  and,  in  addition,  an  annual  bursary  fund 
of  $1,500  to  benefit  students  registered  in  the  Second  or  higher  year 
of  a degree  course  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  who  obtain  standing 
satisfactory  to  the  Committee  of  Award  and  who  are  in  need  of 
financial  assistance  in  order  to  continue  their  studies.  Application 
should  be  made  through  The  Faculty  Secretary  by  October  15. 

Procter  and  Gamble  Bursary  Plan 

Procter  and  Gamble  Bursaries,  the  gift  of  the  Procter  and  Gamble 
Company  of  Canada,  are  awarded  annually  to  students  in  all  years. 
Applicants  must  have  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  in  the  final 
examinations  of  the  preceding  year  and  demonstrate  financial  need. 
Applications  must  be  submitted  through  The  Faculty  Secretary  by 
October  15. 

Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright  Student  Assistance  Fund 

A friend  of  the  late  Prof.  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  first  Head  of  the  School 
of  Architecture,  has  established  a loan  fund  with  a gift  of  $1,000,  with 
provision  for  additional  funds  from  other  donors.  To  date  Mrs.  Harry 
Davidson,  a graduate  of  the  School,  has  added  the  sum  of  $1,200  and 
the  General  Concrete  Ltd.  the  sum  of  $750.  Repayments  of  loans 
begin  one  year  after  graduation.  Interest  at  3%  begins  at  graduation. 
Application  must  be  made  through  The  Faculty  Secretary. 
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AWARDS  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  ARCHITECTURE 
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Second  Year 

Ontario  Association  of  Architects  Scholarship 

The  Ontario  Association  of  Architects  offers  a scholarship  of  $200 
to  the  student  of  the  Second  Year  in  the  Department  of  Architecture 
who,  at  the  annual  examinations  of  that  year,  obtains  the  highest 
honour  standing  in  Architectural  Design. 

Booth  Brick  Company  Prize 

The  Booth  Brick  Company  offers  a prize  of  $200  to  the  student  in 
the  Second  Year  who,  at  the  annual  examinations,  obtains  the  highest 
aggregate  honour  standing  in  the  subjects  of  the  Second  Year. 

Third  Year 

Toronto  Brick  Company  Scholarships 
The  Toronto  Brick  Company  offers  two  prizes  in  the  value  of  $300 
and  $100,  to  the  students  in  the  Third  Year  who  obtain  highest  and 
second  highest  honour  standing  respectively  in  Architectural  Design 
of  the  Third  Year;  in  the  event  that  only  one  student  qualifies,  the 
sum  of  $400  may  be  paid  to  that  student  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Council. 

Ontario  Association  of  Architects  Prize 
The  Ontario  Association  of  Architects  offers  a prize  of  the  value  of 
$100  to  the  student  of  the  Third  Year  who,  at  the  annual  examinations 
of  that  year,  obtains  the  highest  standing  in  subjects  deemed  by  the 
Faculty  Council  to  relate  to  “Building  Construction”. 

Queenston  Quarries  Limited  Scholarship 
The  Queenston  Quarries  Limited  offers  a prize  of  $200  to  the 
Architectural  student  who  attains  the  highest  aggregate  standing  at 
the  annual  examinations  of  the  Third  Year. 

Fourth  Year 

The  Eric  Ross  Arthur  Scholarship 

In  1965  Mr.  John  B.  Parkin  made  a generous  donation  of  $20,000 
for  the  establishment  of  this  scholarship  for  travel  abroad  which  will 
be  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  fourth  year  who  obtains  aggregate 
honour  standing  and  the  highest  honour  standing  in  Architectural 
Design.  The  scholarship  will  be  the  annual  income  from  the  investment 
and  will  be  approximately  $1,000. 

Canadian  Pittsburgh  Industries  Limited  Scholarships 

Canadian  Pittsburgh  Industries  Limited  offers  two  scholarships  of 
$150  and  $100  in  the  Fourth  Year  to  the  two  students  who  obtain 
highest  and  second  highest  honour  standing  respectively  in  Architec- 
tural Design  in  the  Fourth  Year;  in  the  event  of  only  one  student 
qualifying,  the  sum  of  $250  may  be  paid  to  the  student  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council. 
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Ontario  Association  of  Architects  Exhibitors  Prize 

The  exhibitors  of  building  products  at  the  O.A.A.  annual  convention, 
present  an  annual  prize  of  $100  to  the  student  in  the  Fourth  Year  who 
prepares  the  Building  Report  of  the  highest  standard. 

Primeau  Argo  Block  Company  Limited  Scholarship 

The  Primeau  Argo  Block  Company  Limited  offers  an  award  in  the 
amount  of  $200  to  the  student  of  the  School  who  obtains  the  highest 
aggregate  honour  standing  in  the  subjects  of  the  Fourth  Year. 

American-Standard  Products  (Canada)  Ltd.  European  Travelling 
Scholarship 

American-Standard  Products  (Canada)  Ltd.,  offers  a scholarship 
in  the  amount  of  $1,000  to  a student  in  the  Fourth  Year  for  the 
purpose  of  research  in  the  subject  of  his  undergraduate  design  thesis, 
the  scholarship  to  be  applied  to  travel  and  study  in  Europe.  Appli- 
cants should  submit  to  The  Faculty  Secretary  a letter  outlining  a 
specific  topic  of  study  and  an  itinerary  by  March  15. 

CMHC  Travelling  Scholarships 

The  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  awards  five 
scholarships  to  undergraduates  who  have  completed  their  Fourth  Year 
and  are  planning  to  enter  their  fifth  or  final  year  in  the  Schools  of 
Architecture  in  Canada.  The  students  will  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
scholastic  achievement  and  marked  interest  in  housing  as  shown  by 
their  work  and  their  formal  application  for  the  scholarship,  and  they 
should  be  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants. 

This  scholarship  programme  will  provide  for  travel  to  selected 
housing  projects  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  followed  by  paid 
employment  at  CMHC  Head  Office.  An  advance  award  of  $150  will 
be  paid  at  the  commencement  of  the  tour.  On  receipt  of  a satisfactory 
report  on  the  summer’s  activities  an  award  of  $650  will  be  made. 

An  applicant  is  requested  to  submit  a formal  request  in  the  form  of 
a letter  to  The  Faculty  Secretary  not  later  than  March  15. 

Formica  Travelling  Scholarship 

Cyanamid  of  Canada  Limited  offers  a scholarship  of  $1,000  for 
travel,  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  in  fourth  year  with  high  standing 
in  Architectural  Design,  and  evidence  of  special  interest  in  and 
aptitude  for  interior  work,  furnishing,  and  colour.  An  applicant  must 
express  his  intention  to  practise  his  profession  in  Canada.  A letter 
should  be  submitted  to  The  Faculty  Secretary  outlining  a specific 
topic  of  study  and  an  itinerary  by  March  15. 

R.C.E.  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Royal  Canadian  Engineer  Memorial  Fund  offers  a scholarship 
to  students  who  have  successfully  completed  their  second  to  the  last 
year  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  or  the  Faculty 
of  Architecture,  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. Candidates  must  be  members  of  the  Canadian  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps  with  at  least  one  summer  season’s  training,  or  ex-members 
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of  the  Canadian  Officers  Training  Corps  with  two  years  of  COTC 
training  who  have  transferred  to  the  Canadian  Army  (Militia  or 
Supplementary  Reserve)  or  members  of  the  Canadian  Army  (Regular) 
attending  university  under  the  terms  of  the  Regular  Officer  Training 
Plan.  Award  shall  be  made  on  the  bases  of  academic  standing, 
qualities  of  leadership,  and  participation  in  student  activities  and  other 
interests.  Application  must  be  made  before  the  end  of  June  on  forms 
available  from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards. 

Fifth  Year 

The  Pilkington  Travelling  Scholarships 

The  Pilkington  Glass  Limited  has  established  a scholarship  awarded 
annually  to  the  value  of  $2,500  plus  travelling  expenses  in  Canada. 

A Second  and  Third  award  of  $100  and  $50  respectively  are  also 
offered.  Two  candidates  may  be  nominated  by  each  of  the  Schools 
of  Architecture  in  Canada  from  the  graduating  year.  The  chosen 
candidate  will  submit  to  a jury  appointed  by  the  Canadian  schools  of 
architecture  material  which  relates  to  the  major  architectural  design 
problem  of  the  Fifth  Year  and  as  described  in  the  terms  of  the 
competition. 

Anaconda  American  Brass  Limited  Scholarship 

The  Anaconda  American  Brass  Limited  offers  a scholarship  of  $300, 
to  the  student  in  the  Fifth  Year  who  obtains  the  highest  aggregate 
honour  standing  in  the  subjects  of  the  Fifth  Year. 

The  George  T.  Goulstone  Fellowship  in  Architecture 

The  late  George  T.  Goulstone  of  New  York  City  bequeathed  to  the 
University  the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  be  known  as  the  Goulstone  Foun- 
dation, the  income  therefrom  to  be  paid  to  such  worthy  student  or 
students  who  are  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  as  may  be 
designated  from  time  to  time,  with  the  wish  that  those  enjoying  such 
awards  devote  themselves  in  the  main  to  the  study  of  Georgian  Archi- 
tecture in  England.  Applicants  should  submit  to  The  Faculty  Secretary 
a letter  outlining  a specific  topic  of  study  and  an  itinerary  by  March  15. 

Toronto  Architectural  Guild  Medal 

The  Trustee  Board  of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects  awards 
this  medal  annually  to  a senior  student  showing  outstanding  ability 
in  Architectural  Design. 

Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  College  of  Fellows  Scholarship 

The  College  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of 
Canada  makes  possible  a scholarship  in  architecture  to  graduates  of 
Canadian  schools  of  architecture  of  the  value  of  $2,000.  The  purpose 
of  the  scholarship  is  for  the  advancement  of  architectural  knowledge 
through  travel,  study  or  research.  It  is  awarded  every  second  year 
and  the  first  award  was  made  in  1950.  Graduates  of  five  years  prior 
to  the  award  are  eligible. 
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Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  Medal 

The  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  presents  a medal  to  be 
awarded  to  a member  of  the  graduating  class  in  the  Department  of 
Architecture  who,  having  completed  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
in  this  university,  has  obtained  high  standing  throughout  his  course, 
particularly  in  Architectural  Design,  and  gives  promise  of  being  an 
architect  of  distinction  after  graduation. 

The  Jules  F.  Wegman  Fellowship 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Mrs.  Minnie  Wegman,  an  annual 
scholarship  for  post-graduate  study  has  been  established.  The  applicant 
must  be  enrolled  in  the  graduating  year  of  the  degree  course  in  the 
Department  of  Architecture  and  undertake  to  pursue  post-graduate 
study  or  research  to  be  made  through  travel  or  at  an  approved 
graduate  school  of  architecture  for  a period  of  at  least  seven  months. 
The  value  of  the  award  will  be  the  annual  income  of  the  bequest  and 
be  approximately  $1,500.  Applicants  should  submit  through  The 
^acuity  Secretary  a letter  outlining  a specific  topic  of  study  and  an 
itinerary  for  approval. 

Specification  Writers  Association  Scholarship  in  Architecture 

Donated  by  the  Toronto  Chapter  of  the  Specification  Writers 
Association  of  Canada,  this  scholarship  of  the  value  of  $100,  is 
awarded  to  a student  completing  the  fifth  year  of  the  course,  who  has 
obtained  honour  standing  in  subjects  pertaining  to  specification  writing. 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  Fellowships 

The  C.M.H.C.  offers  annually  60  Fellowships  valued  at  $3,000  each, 
to  Canadian  citizens  and  landed  immigrants  who  are  candidates  for  a 
master’s  degree  in  a wide  range  of  subjects  related  to  environmental 
studies — including  architecture,  planning  and  landscape  architecture. 
Information  should  be  sought  from  C.M.H.C.  Ottawa  and/or  from 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  or  Chairman  of  the  Department  concerned. 
The  final  date  for  application  is  March  1.  Senior  research  fellowships 
at  post-master’s  level  are  also  offered. 

Toronto  Chapter  of  Architects  Centennial  Prizes 

Awards  to  the  value  of  $300  are  offered  annually  by  the  Toronto 
Chapter  of  the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Second  Year 

The  Frances  Blue  Scholarships 

Donated  by  Mrs.  Frances  Blue,  Aurora,  Ontario,  two  scholarships 
each  of  the  value  of  $250  are  awarded  to  students  entering  the  Third 
Year  of  the  course  in  Landscape  Architecture,  for  academic  per- 
formance in  the  first  two  years.  Although  scholastic  merit  is  the  main 
basis  for  award,  financial  need  may  (other  conditions  being  equal) 
be  taken  into  consideration.  No  application  is  necessary  and  the 
award  is  to  be  given  annually  until  the  original  endowment  of  $2,000 
is  exhausted. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


The  five-year  undergraduate  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Architecture.  It  is  designed  primarily  to  educate  students  for 
leadership  in  the  profession,  but  is  on  a sufficiently  broad  basis  to 
provide  a foundation  for  those  who  may  decide  to  take  graduate 
courses  in  other  related  fields  such  as  urban  and  regional  planning, 
landscape  architecture,  and  business;  it  is  a prerequisite  for  the 
Masters  degree.  (See  p.  55.) 

Before  seeking  admission  the  candidate  should  inform  himself  of 
the  nature  of  architectural  practice,  preferably  by  talking  with  archi- 
tects and  visiting  their  offices.  He  should  read  also  the  brochure 
entitled  “Architecture  as  a Vocation”  published  by  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Institute  of  Canada  and  distributed  free  of  charge  by  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Architects,  50  Park  Road,  Toronto.  Although 
some  proficiency  in  mathematics  is  necessary  for  the  technical  subjects 
of  the  course  the  ability  to  speak  and  write  good  English  is  no  less 
important.  Also  the  prospective  student  should  have  an  interest  in  the 
arts,  humanities  and  social  sciences. 

The  Department  maintains  a close  relationship  with  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Architects  and  with  the  Royal  Architectural  Institute 
of  Canada.  This  is  strengthened  by  awards  from  both  organizations 
as  shown  on  pp.  29-36  of  this  Calendar,  and  by  frequent  visits  from 
practising  architects,  either  as  critics  or  occasional  lecturers. 

The  Ontario  Association  of  Architects,  through  its  Registration 
Board,  accepts  the  degree  in  architecture  as  partial  qualification  for 
practice  in  Ontario. 

Information  concerning  the  period  of  professional  training  after 
graduation  (increased  from  two  to  three  years  in  1963)  and  other 
special  conditions  governing  professional  registration  should  be  sought 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  O.A.A.,  50  Park  Road,  Toronto. 

The  Registration  Boards  of  other  provinces  also  accept  graduates  of 
the  Department,  although  in  some  cases  the  necessary  period  of  office 
practice  will  vary  from  that  required  in  Ontario.  The  Department  is 
one  of  a number  in  the  Commonwealth  recognized  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  which  accepts  the  degree  as  exempting 
from  all  its  Final  Examinations,  except  Professional  Practice.  The 
conditions  governing  admission  to  Associate  Membership  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  66  Portland  Place, 
London  W.l.  The  degree  is  accepted  in  the  State  of  New  York  as 
fulfilling  the  academic  requirements  for  registration  in  that  state. 

The  interdisciplinary  nature  of  an  architect’s  education  and  practice 
make  him  a particularly  useful  member  of  society  and  his  advice  will 
be  sought  frequently  on  matters  related  only  indirectly  to  building 
design  and  construction.  Many  architects  today  spend  a great  deal  of 
time  and  energy  serving  on  town  planning  committees,  school  boards, 
municipal  councils,  and  other  civic  or  cultural  organizations  and  they 
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are  expected  to  give  much  of  their  time  to  the  activities  of  their  own 
professional  associations. 

The  graduate  may  look  forward,  therefore,  to  entering  a profession 
which  offers  a real  opportunity  for  service  to  society  at  local,  provin- 
cial, national  and  international  levels. 

The  Staff  of  the  Department  will  be  pleased  to  see  and  advise  those 
contemplating  a career  in  architecture,  and  appointments  may  be 
made  through  the  Secretary. 


CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  of  the  Department  of  Architecture  is  carefully 
designed  to  provide  a balance  between  the  three  essential  and  equally 
important  elements  in  an  architect's  education — creative  design,  tech- 
nology and  the  humanities.  Thus  during  his  undergraduate  career  he 
will  find  that  subjects  such  as  philosophy,  world  history  and  economics 
are  inseparable  from  professional  studies,  and  combine  to  give  him  the 
broad  knowledge  of  world  affairs  and  of  changing  social  and  economic 
patterns  that  will  enable  him  to  contribute  more  effectively  to  the 
development  of  his  own  society  and  profession. 

Throughout  the  course  the  major  part  of  the  student's  time  will  be 
spent  in  the  studios  under  staff  supervision,  and  facilities  are  provided 
for  work  in  the  evenings.  Studio  work  is  devoted  primarily  to  the 
solution  of  problems  in  architectural  design  including  studies  in  land- 
scape architecture  and  urban  planning,  some  of  which  are  worked  as 
group  projects.  Practice  in  freehand  drawing  and  colour  is  introduced 
as  a means  of  extending  design  experience  and  improving  the  indi- 
vidual's facility  in  techniques  of  presentation. 

There  are  occasional  field  trips  under  staff  supervision  to  places  of 
interest  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  conducted  tours  of  buildings  under  con- 
struction. In  each  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  all  students 
spend  two  weeks  in  Sketch  Camp  at  Dorset,  Ontario,  where  under 
very  good  physical  conditions  and  with  the  guidance  of  staff,  visiting 
tutors  and  alumni  they  make  field  studies  and  attend  seminars  and 
informal  discussions. 

Strong  ties  have  been  established  between  the  Faculty  and  local 
practising  architects,  who  willingly  give  time  for  talks  to  students  on 
many  aspects  of  the  practice  of  architecture,  and  for  the  evaluation 
of  studio  projects. 
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First  Year  Subjects  Sub,e< 

No. 

Architectural  Design  101 

Freehand  Drawing  102 

Theory  of  Architecture  1 107 

Mathematics:  Calculus  110 

Architectural  Graphics  112 

Building  Construction  1 114 

Statics  & Mechanics  115 

Surveying  116 

English  121 

History  of  Architecture  A 122 

Physical  Education 
Practical  Experience  131 


Hours  per  Week 
1st  term  2nd  term 


Lecture 

Lab. 

Lecture 

Lab. 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

IX 

1 

Hi 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Second  Year  Subjects 


Subject 

No. 


1st 

Lecture 


Hours  per  Week 
term  2nd  term 

Lab.  Lecture  Lab. 


Architectural  Design 

201 

Freehand  Drawing 

202 

2 

Interior  Design  and  Colour 

203 

1 

Landscape  Arch.  Theory 

254 

2 

Theory  of  Architecture  2 

207 

Building  Construction  2 

214 

2 

2 

Structural  Design 

215 

3 

2 

Building  Services  1 

218 

1 

Town  Planning  A 

219 

1 

History  of  Architecture  B 

222 

2 

Optional  Subjects  (two) 

2 

Practical  Experience 

231 

2 

1 

1 

2 2 

3 2 

1 

2 

2 


Third  Year  Subjects 


Subject 

No. 


1st 

Lecture 


Hours  per  Week 
term  2nd  term 

Lab.  Lecture  Lab. 


Architectural  Design 

301 

* 

Freehand  Drawing 

302 

2 

Theory  of  Architecture  3 

307 

1 

Building  Construction  3 

314 

2 

Structural  Design 

315 

2 

IX 

Illumination  & Acoustics 

316 

2 

Illumination  & Acoustics  Lab. 

317 

3 

Building  Services  2 

318 

Aesthetics 

320 

1 

Foundations 

321 

2 

IX 

History  of  Architecture  C 

322 

2 

Practical  Experience 

331 

1 

2 

2 


1 

1 

2 

2 


2 

m 

i 

x 

IX 
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Fourth  Year  Subjects 

Subject 

1st 

Hours  per 
term 

Week 

2nd  term 

No. 

Lecture 

Lab. 

Lecture 

Lab. 

Architectural  Design 

401 

* 

Field  Sketching 

402 

* 

Theory  of  Architecture  4 

407 

1 

Building  Construction  4 

414 

1 

1 

Structural  Design 

415 

3 

2 

3 

2 

Building  Services  3 

418 

1 

1 

Town  Planning  B 

419 

1 

1 

History  of  Architecture  D 

422 

1 

1 

Optional  Subject  or  Subjects 

2 

2 

Practical  Experience 

431 

Fifth  Year  Subjects 

Subject 

1st 

Hours  per 
term 

Week 

2nd  term 

No. 

Lecture 

Lab. 

Lecture 

Lab. 

Architectural  Design 

501 

• 

Terminal  Essay 

504 

Specifications 

514 

2- 

Architectural  Economics 

516 

1 

Professional  Practice 

517 

2 

Optional  Subject  or  Subjects 

2 

2 

FIRST  YEAR 

101  Architectural  Design 

P.  Prangnell,  E.  van 

der  Meulen, 

M.  Katz,  D.  H.  Lee,  J.  A.  Hall 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  architectural  design,  in 
preparation  for  advanced  work  in  the  senior  years. 

The  student  explores  the  basic  elements  of  design  through  a 
series  of  2-dimensional  and  3-dimensional  problems  of  increasing 
complexity.  Freedom  of  expression  is  encouraged.  Stress  is  laid 
upon  the  development  of  an  understanding  of  structural  prin- 
ciples and  the  nature  of  materials. 

The  course  includes  architectural  drafting,  lettering,  and  per- 
spective drawing.  The  final  problem  is  the  design  of  a simple 
building  in  which  functional,  structural  and  aesthetic  aspects 
are  studied  in  detail. 

For  some  years  the  course  has  included  a field  trip  to  New  York 
City,  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the  staff.  The  student 
prepares  a report.  Participation  is  not  obligatory,  but  strongly 
recommended.  Students  who  choose  to  remain  in  Toronto  are 
assigned  a similar  problem. 
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102  Freehand  Drawing  J.  A.  Hall  and  Visitors 

2 hours  studio  a week,  both  terms. 

An  introductory  course,  closely  tied  in  with  Course  101,  which 
includes  drawing  from  the  human  figure,  architectural  sketching, 
the  investigation  of  a variety  of  drawing  materials  and  an 
introduction  to  the  principles  of  drawing  and  pictorial  com- 
position. 

107  Theory  of  Architecture  1 R.  J.  K.  Barker 

2 lectures  a week,  first  term 

An  introduction  to  the  general  principles  of  design.  Considera- 
tion of  geographical,  economic,  technical  and  social  factors 
which  influence  architectural  form.  Aesthetic  and  functional 
problems  involved  in  the  design  of  a building.  Development  of 
a methodical  design  technique. 

Required  reading:  American  Building — Fitch.  Design — Gib- 
bered. Modern  Architecture — Richards  & Mock.  On  Being  an 
Architect — Lescaze . 

110  Mathematics:  Calculus 

3 lectures  a week,  both  terms. 

2 hrs.  problems  a week,  both  terms. 

Derivatives  with  applications  to  curve  tracing,  velocities  and 
accelerations,  maxima  and  minima;  integrals  with  applications  to 
areas,  volumes,  lengths,  centroids,  moments  of  inertia,  stresses 
and  deflection  of  beams.  The  laboratory  periods  are  devoted  to 
the  solution  of  illustrative  problems. 

112  Architectural  Graphics  R.  J.  K.  Barker 

1 lecture,  1/2  hrs.  laboratory,  a week,  both  terms. 

Lecture  and  studio  work  on  the  application  of  descriptive  geo- 
metry to  architectural  drawing;  isometric  and  perspective  pro- 
jections, shades  and  shadows. 

Recommended  reading:  Architectural  Graphics — Martin,  Design 
Graphics— M artin . 

114  Building  Construction  1 D.  H.  Lee 

2 lectures  a week,  both  terms.  3 hrs.  problems  a week, 
second  term,  construction  laboratory. 

Elementary  treatment  of  structural  forms;  characteristics  and 
uses  of  simple  building  materials  such  as  brick,  concrete  block, 
wood.  Consideration  of  components  of  frame  and  ordinary  con- 
struction such  as  footings,  foundation  walls,  wood  floor  and  roof 
types,  walls,  windows,  doors. 

Drafting  room:  Introduction  to  drafting  practice,  and  develop- 
ment of  elementary  building  details. 

Reference  books:  Building  Construction — Huntington.  Materials 
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and  Methods  of  Architectural  Construction — Parker,  Gay  and 
MacGuire.  Architectural  Graphic  Standards — Ramsey  and 
Sleeper.  Dwelling  House  Construction — Dietz.  National  Building 
Code.  Toronto  Building  By-Law. 

115  Statics  and  Mechanics  C.  Hershfield,  R.  G.  Tress 

2 hrs.  lectures  and  2 hrs.  problems,  both  terms. 
Fundamental  principles  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  of  forces, 
stresses  in  plane  pin-jointed  frames,  mechanisms,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  three-dimensional  statics  are  discussed.  The  basic 
concepts  of  stress,  strain  and  deformation  are  utilized  to  deter- 
mine the  stress  in  and  deformation  of  tension,  compression  and 
bending  members.  Practical  problems  are  treated  in  both  the 
lecture  course  and  the  laboratory  periods. 

Reference  Book:  Mechanics  for  Engineers — Beer  and  Johnston. 
Textbook:  Mechanics  of  Materials — Higdon,  Ohlsen  and  Stiles. 

116  Surveying  O.  J.  Marshall,  H.  L.  Macklin,  B.  J.  Haynes 

1 lecture  a week  first  term. 

Field  Work — 3 hrs.  a week  for  5 weeks 
beginning  first  week  in  November. 

General  principles  and  practice  of  surveying  with  the  tape,  the 
transit,  and  the  level.  Discussion  of  sources  of  error  in  survey 
measurements,  the  computation  of  elementary  survey  data  and 
interpretation  of  plans  from  an  architectural  viewpoint.  Practice 
in  taping;  use  of  the  transit;  use  of  the  level;  keeping  field  notes 
obtained  in  performing  an  Architectural  Survey  on  the  campus. 
Text  book:  Surveying,  Instruments  and  Methods — Kissam. 
Reference  books:  Surveying,  Vol.  I.  Elementary — Breed,  Hosmer 
and  Bone.  Surveying — Rayner  and  Schmidt. 

121  English  Department  of  English 

2 lectures  a week,  both  terms. 

(a)  Literature.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  identify  various 
literary  values  through  a study  of  examples  of  the  literature: 
poetry,  fiction,  drama,  with  emphasis  on  the  modern  period. 
Texts:  Story  and  Stucture , ed.  Perrine  (Harcourt);  Modern 
Poetry , ed.  Mack  (Prentice-Hall);  two  of  Conrad,  Heart  of 
Darkness  (Dell);  Fitzgerald,  The  Great  Gatshy  (Scribner's); 
Joyce,  Portrait  of  the  Artist  (Compass);  Forster,  Passage  to 
India  (Penguin);  two  of  O’Casey,  Juno  and  the  Pay  cock,  in 
Three  Plays  (St.  Martin’s);  Williams,  Streetcar  Named  Desire 
(Signet) ; Miller,  Death  of  a Salesman  (Compass) ; O’Neill,  Long 
Day's  Journey  into  Night  (Yale);  with  another  novel  and  another 
play  to  be  decided  in  September. 

(b)  Composition.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  enable  the 
student  to  write  substantial  (1,000-1,500  words)  expository 
essays.  Final  examination  in  Literature. 
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122  History  of  Architecture  A W.  S.  Goulding 

1 lecture  a week,  first  term. 

2 lectures  a week,  second  term. 

The  development  of  architecture  in  the  ancient  world,  in  the 
cultures  of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome.  The  course  begins  with  a 
brief  historical  summary  of  the  western  tradition,  and  of  the 
changing  attitudes  in  different  periods  towards  their  architec- 
tural heritage.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  major  architectural 
forms,  building  types  and  structural  techniques  and  the  overall 
city  patterns  in  which  they  occurred. 

Required  Reading:  History  of  Architecture  on  the  Comparative 
Method — Banister  Fletcher.  Towards  a New  Architecture — Le 
Corbusier.  Experiencing  Architecture — S.  Rasmussen.  Simpsons 
History  of  Architectural  Development  (Volumes  1 and  2) — H. 
Plommer. 


Physical  Education  (see  page  19) 

131  Practical  Experience 

Every  student  in  the  Department  of  Architecture  is  required  to 
spend  at  least  12  months  (1,900  hours)  in  satisfactory  practical 
work,  and  evidence  of  its  completion  must  be  submitted  before 
the  granting  of  a degree.  The  work  is  normally  done  during  the 
summer  vacations.  The  value  of  "on  the  job”  experience  is 
emphasized  and  approximately  4 of  the  12  months  should  be 
spent  on  building  sites  if  possible,  and  in  contact  with  the 
processes  of  construction.  Experience  in  the  office  of  an  engineer 
is  also  valuable.  At  least  4 of  the  12  months  (650  hours)  must 
be  spent  on  architectural  work  in  an  office,  under  the  direction 
of  an  architect. 


SECOND  YEAR 

201  Architectural  Design  F.  H.  Watts,  W.  S.  Goulding, 

C.  Corneil 

The  objective  of  the  second  year  architectural  design  programme 
is  to  lead  the  students  into  conceptual  thinking.  Problems  are 
approached  from  basic  considerations  (functional  requirements, 
research,  programming,  site,  climate  and  orientation,  surround- 
ing environment,  technological  considerations,  economy,  etc.)  in 
order  to  find  critical  areas  and  develop  rational  design  concepts. 
Environment  for  living,  single  dwelling,  groups  of  dwellings  and 
community  buildings,  including  studies  of  interiors  and  site  plan- 
ning, are  chosen  as  design  vehicles. 
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All  major  problems  involve  group  work  when  models  are  used  as 
design  tools.  Students  frequently  work  in  small  groups,  and 
criticisms  are  arranged  in  seminar  sessions  where  other  students 
are  encouraged  to  participate. 

202  Freehand  Drawing  J.  A.  Hall  and  Visitors 

2 hrs.  studio  a week,  both  terms. 

Investigation  of  the  use  of  inks,  chalk,  tempera,  and  watercolour, 
and  their  application  to  architectural  rendering.  Students  are 
required  to  attend  field  sketching  classes  at  the  Dorset  Sketch 
Camp.  Classes  begin  on  the  first  day  of  term  (see  p.  5). 

203  Interior  Design  and  Colour  J.  A.  Hall 

1 hr.  a week,  both  terms. 

An  introduction  to  furniture  and  furnishing.  Colour  as  an  ele- 
ment of  architectural  design  in  exteriors  and  interiors.  Modem 
colour  knowledge  is  used  to  guide  personal  taste  and  to  assist 
in  obtaining  required  emotional  and  optical  effects.  This  course 
is  closely  related  to  Course  202. 

254  Landscape  Architecture  Theory  (see  page  79) 

207  Theory  of  Architecture  2 R.  Whiteley 

1 lecture  a week,  one  term. 

Study  of  theoretical  principles  that  help  to  explain  the  process  of 
design,  problem  solving  theories,  and  programming  considera- 
tions. Discussion  of  methods  and  systems  as  applied  to  design. 
References:  Experiencing  Architecture — Steen  Eiler  Rasmussen. 
Origins  of  Functionalist  Theory — Edward  de  Zurko.  Architecture 
in  America — Coles  and  Reed.  Notes  on  the  Synthesis  of  Form — 
Christopher  Alexander.  Logic  of  Scientific  Discovery — Karl  R. 
Popper.  The  Hidden  Dimension — Edward  T.  Hall. 

214  Building  Construction  2 S.  R.  Kent 

2 lectures  and  2 hrs.  problems  a week,  both  terms. 
Building  materials,  their  fabrication  into  building  components 
and  installation  are  discussed  in  detail — wood,  cement  and 
concrete,  clay  bricks,  mortars,  bituminous  materials,  thermal 
insulating  materials,  flooring  materials,  ceramic  tile;  sizing  of 
components  by  the  modular  method.  Other  topics  included  are 
factors  influencing  the  choice  of  structural  floor  and  roof  systems; 
moisture  migration;  the  structure  of  the  building  industry- 
construction,  research  and  standards. 

In  the  studio  working  drawings  are  prepared.  A report  will  be 
presented  by  each  student  on  an  approved  topic  relating  to 
building  construction. 

Reference  books:  Building  Materials — C.  C.  Handisyde.  Mate- 
rials of  Methods  of  Construction — Parker,  Gay  and  MacGuire. 
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Principles  of  Modern  Building , Vol.  1 — Building  Research 
Station  (UK).  National  Building  Code — National  Research 
Council.  Canadian  Building  Digests — National  Research  Coun- 
cil. Wood  Handbook — Forest  Products  Laboratory,  U.S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture. 

Text:  Environmental  Technologies  in  Architecture— Kinzey  and 

Sharp. 

215  Structural  Design  C.  Hershfield,  K.  Meipoom 

4 lectures  and  3 hrs.  problems  a week,  first  term. 

2 lectures  and  3 hrs.  problems  a week,  second  term. 

The  design  of  elementary  structures  and  structural  members  of 
concrete,  timber  and  steel  is  studied.  Design  problems  are 
worked  out  in  the  drafting  room.  The  study  of  the  nature,  func- 
tion and  behaviour  of  building  structures. 

Reference  books:  Design  of  Steel  Structures — Gaylord  and  Gay- 
lord. Design  of  Steel  Structures — Bresler  and  Lin.  Design  of 
Modem  Steel  Structures — Grinter.  Modern  Timber  Engineering 
— Scofield  and  Obrien. 

218  Building  Services  1 S.  R.  Kent 

1 lecture  a week,  both  terms. 

An  introduction  to  the  plumbing,  heating  and  electrical  services 
required  in  buildings,  for  an  understanding  of  the  space  required 
to  distribute  efficiently  these  services.  The  study  of  domestic 
sewage  disposal  and  of  water  and  sewage  piping  and  plumbing 
fixtures:  the  study  of  simple  heating  and  electrical  wiring 
systems  for  small  buildings.  These  topics  will  be  studied  for 
major  buildings  in  subjects  316,  317,  418. 

Text  book:  Environmental  Technologies  in  Architecture — Kinsey 
and  Sharp;  National  Building  Code. 

219  Town  Planning  A A.  Waterhouse 

1 lecture  a week,  first  term. 

The  relationship  between  housing  and  planning;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  superblock;  planning  approaches  to  residential 
requirements  in  other  countries;  housing  projects  in  North 
America  and  elsewhere;  society’s  responsibility  for  housing; 
housing  in  relation  to  the  whole  city;  the  problem  of  housing  in 
Canadian  cities. 

Reference  books:  Towards  New  Towns  for  America — Clarence 
Stein;  City  of  Tomorrow — Le  Corbusier;  Can  Our  Cities  Survive 
— Luis  Sert;  Town  Design — Frederick  Gibbert;  The  City — Eliel 
Saarinen;  Cities  in  the  Suburbs — Humphrey  Carver. 

222  History  of  Architecture  B J.  H.  Acland 

2 lectures  a week,  both  terms. 

European  architecture:  sources,  development  and  social  context, 
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period. 

Text:  Outline  of  European  Architecture — Nikolaus  Pevsner. 
Reference  books:  Simpsons  History  of  Architectural  Develop- 
ment, Vol.  II  edited  by  Cecil  Stewart.  Architecture  Through 
The  Ages — Talbot  Hamlin.  Carolingian  and  Romanesque  Archi- 
tecture— K.  J.  Conant.  The  Construction  of  Gothic  Cathedrals — 
John  Fitchen.  Gothic  Architecture — Paul  Frankl.  Economic  and 
Social  History  of  Medieval  Europe — Henri  Pirenne.  History  of 
Art — H.  W.  Janson.  Architecture  in  Britain , The  Middle  Ages — 
Geoffrey  Webb. 

Reading,  essay  and  study  plates  assigned  during  course. 

231  Practical  Experience 

The  requirements  for  Practical  Experience  are  outlined  in  Sub- 
ject 131. 

THIRD  YEAR 

301  Architectural  Design  W.  J.  McBain,  K.  H.  Wagland 

A study  of  the  effect  of  physical,  social  and  economic  factors  on 
the  development  of  a town.  Research,  including  a field  trip  to 
the  town,  is  collaborative;  students  present  individually  their 
proposals  for  the  redevelopment  of  the  town  core  to  meet 
changing  needs.  Another  major  problem  is  concerned  with  the 
study  of  buildings  of  greater  complexity  of  spatial  organization 
and  of  more  advanced  structural  and  mechanical  systems. 
Students  working  in  teams  of  six  to  eight  persons  carry  out 
research  directed  towards  the  formulation  of  a programme  for 
the  project. 

Each  individual  prepares  construction  details  with  emphasis  on 
the  integration  of  structural,  mechanical,  acoustical  and  lighting 
systems. 

Measured  Drawings  W.  S.  Goulding 

Each  student  is  required  to  submit,  not  later  than  the  day  of 
Registration,  a set  of  measured  drawings  of  an  existing  building 
as  well  as  the  note  book  from  which  drawings  were  made.  The 
subject  must  be  approved  before  measuring  is  begun.  This  study 
is  marked  as  a major  problem  of  the  term  work  in  Architectural 
Design. 

Except  in  exceptional  circumstances,  drawings  will  not  be 
accepted  after  the  day  of  Registration. 

302  Freehand  Drawing  J.  A.  Hall  and  Visitors 

2 hrs.  studio  a week,  both  terms. 

Drawing  and  composition  from  still  life  and  from  life  with 
consideration  of  pictorial  composition  as  a form  of  design. 
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Students  are  required  to  attend  a course  in  field  sketching  at 
the  Sketch  Camp  during  the  latter  part  of  September.  Students 
will  report  at  the  Camp  on  the  date  shown  on  page  5. 

307  Theory  of  Architecture  3 A.  Elken 

1  hr.  a week,  both  terms. 

Analysis  of  architecture  design  determinants  for  various  building 
types,  commercial,  industrial,  institutional,  etc.  Visiting  lecturers 
contribute  to  the  course. 

314  Building  Construction  3 W.  G.  Raymore,  S.  R.  Kent 

2  lectures  a week,  first  term. 

1 lecture,  1 seminar  a week,  second  term. 

Design  and  construction  for  protection  against  fire;  National 
Building  Code,  Part  3;  application  of  structural  systems  in  wood, 
steel,  concrete  to  studio  problem;  prefabrication  practices  and 
industrialized  systems;  bituminous  materials,  roofing  and  flash- 
ing, curtain  wall  types;  finishing  materials,  plastics,  soils. 
Reference  books:  Materials  and  Methods  of  Architectural  Con- 
struction—-Parker,  Gay  and  MacGuire.  Manual  of  Lathing  and 
Plastering — Diehl.  Building  Construction — Huntington.  Plastics 
and  Building — Mactaggart  and  Chambers.  Timber  Design  and 
Construction  Handbook — Timber  Engineering  Co.  Building 
Construction  Handbook — Merritt.  National  Building  Code  of 
Canada. 

316  Illumination  and  Acoustics  V.  L.  Henderson 

Miss  M.  G.  Currie 
2 lectures  a week,  first  term. 

A course  of  lectures  introducing  the  nature,  production  and 
control  of  fight;  modelling  with  fight;  illumination  design  for 
natural  and  artificial  sources.  The  production,  propagation, 
detection  and  control  of  sound;  the  control  of  reverberation;  and 
the  transmission  of  sound  and  vibration. 

317  Illumination  and  Acoustics  Laboratory  Miss  M.  G.  Currie 

V.  L.  Henderson 

3  hrs.  a week,  first  term;  1 hr.  a week,  second  term. 

In  the  first  term,  laboratory  projects  supplement  the  lecture 
course  Subject  316.  In  the  second  term  illumination  design  and 
acoustics  design  are  considered  in  problems  of  Subject  301. 

318  Building  Services  2 L.  S.  Ginsler 

1 lecture  a week  and  1 hour  laboratory, 
alternate  weeks,  second  term. 

The  fundamentals  of  psychrometry  and  heat  transfer  are  outlined 
and  the  physiological  effects  of  air  conditions  examined.  These 
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principles  are  then  demonstrated  by  application  to  the  design  of 
simple  heating,  and  ventilating  systems. 

Text:  Environmental  Technologies  in  Architecture — Kinzey  and 
Sharp  (Prentice-Hall). 

Reference  text:  A.S.H.R.A.E.  Guide. 

320  Aesthetics  Department  of  Philosophy 

1 lecture  a week,  both  terms. 

An  historical  and  critical  survey  of  the  principal  types  of 
aesthetic  theory.  An  essay  will  be  required. 

321  Foundations  E.  I.  Robinsky 

2 lectures  a week,  both  terms  and 
3 hrs.  problems,  alternate  weeks,  both  terms. 

This  course  deals  with  a study  of  soil  criteria  that  influence  the 
selection  and  design  of  foundations  and  retaining  walls.  Elemen- 
tary geology  and  soil  mechanics  are  considered  in  so  far  as  they 
apply  to  foundations  work,  principally  in  soil  conditions  for 
design  purposes.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  Architect  an  overall 
understanding  of  the  problem  rather  than  concentrate  on  the 
mechanics  of  actual  design. 

Reference  books:  Foundations  Design — W.  C.  Teng.  Founda- 
tions Engineering — R.  B.  Peck,  W.  E.  Hanson  and  T.  H.  Thorn- 
bum. 

322  History  of  Architecture  C J.  H.  Acland,  W.  S.  Goulding 

2 lectures  a week,  both  terms. 

The  social  context,  the  structural  development  and  the  aesthetic 
elaboration  of  buildings  in  Europe  and  North  America,  covering 
Renaissance,  Mannerist,  Baroque  and  Classicist  architecture  to 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Ontario  Community  Pattern:  An  introduction  to  Canadian 
architecture. 

Text:  Outline  of  European  Architecture — Nikolaus  Pevsner. 
Reference  books:  Architecture  through  the  Ages — Talbot  Hamlin. 
Towns  and  Buildings — Steen  Eiler  Rasmussen.  Space,  Time  and 
Architecture — Siegfried  Giedion.  The  Architecture  of  Humanism 
— Geoffrey  Scott.  Four  Stages  of  Renaissance  Style — Willie 
Sypher.  Art  and  Architecture  in  France  1500-1700 — Anthony 
Blunt.  Art  and  Architecture  in  Italy  1 600-1 700— Rudolf  Witt- 
kower.  Architecture  in  Britain  1530-1830 — John  Summerson. 
Reading  and  essay  assigned  during  course. 

331  Practical  Experience 

The  requirements  for  Practical  Experience  are  outlined  in  sub- 
ject 131. 
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FOURTH  YEAR 

401  Architectural  Design  G.  A.  Robb,  W.  Liacas 

In  the  Fourth  Year,  the  student  is  concerned  with  the  study  of 
buildings  of  more  monumental  character,  with  increasing  com- 
plexity of  spatial  organization  and  progressively  more  advanced 
structural  systems.  Lighting,  acoustics  and  mechanical  require- 
ments are  considered  in  detail.  One  major  problem  is  of  a 
co-operative  nature,  in  which  small  groups  of  students  engage 
in  some  aspect  of  urban  design.  The  research  and  analysis  is 
co-operative,  the  synthesis  individual. 

402  Field  Sketching  J.  A.  Hall  and  Visitors 

Students  are  required  to  attend  a course  in  field  sketching  at 
the  Sketch  Camp  during  the  latter  part  of  September.  Students 
will  report  at  the  Camp  on  the  date  shown  on  page  5. 

407  Theory  of  Architecture  4 J.  A.  Murray 

1 hour  a week,  first  term. 

A study  of  the  social,  economic  and  legal  determinants  in 
housing  whether  for  sale  or  rent,  especially  for  the  lower  income 
groups.  A comparative  study  is  made  of  ownership,  rental  and 
cooperative  housing  techniques  and  the  effects  of  various  dwel- 
ling types  on  site  planning. 

414  Building  Construction  4 D.  H.  Lee 

1 lecture  a week,  both  terms,  plus  seminar. 

1st  Term:  A study  of  Structural  Forms  and  Systems;  their 
selection  and  influence  on  Architectural  Forms  and  Details. 

2nd  Term:  The  Technological  development  of  Concrete,  plain 
and  reinforced,  as  a material  of  Architecture. 

Individually  students  investigate  contemporary  building  materials 
and  construction  practices.  Their  findings  are  presented  in 
written  technical  reports,  term  papers,  laboratory  reports,  model 
studies  and  at  weekly  seminars. 

Reference  books:  Structure — Howard.  Structure  in  Architecture 
— Salvadori  and  Heller.  New  Structures — Fisher.  Philosophy  of 
Structures — Torroja.  Concrete — Collins.  Reinforced  Concrete 
in  Architecture — Raafat. 

415  Structural  Design  E.  Karuks 

2 lectures  a week,  both  terms  and 
3 hrs.  problems,  alternate  weeks  both  terms. 
Engineering  properties  of  concrete  and  reinforcing  steel  are 
discussed.  Design  concepts  and  principles  and  construction 
details  of  placed  in  situ  and  precast  reinforced  concrete  and 
prestressed  concrete  elements  are  stated  and  developed. 
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Columns,  walls,  beams,  slabs  and  foundation  elements  designed 
by  Working  Strength  Design  (WSD)  and  Ultimate  Strength 
Design  (USD)  principles  are  compared. 

418  Building  Services  3 L.  S.  Ginsler 

1 lecture  and  1 hr.  laboratory  a week,  first  term. 

1 hr.  laboratory  a week,  first  term. 

The  application  of  heating  and  air  conditioning  principles  to 
the  design  of  systems  for  large  buildings  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  problems  in  Architectural  Design  401. 

Text:  Environmental  Technologies  in  Architecture — Kinzey  and 
Sharp  (Prentice-Hall). 

Reference  text:  A.S.H.R.A.E.  Guide. 

419  Town  Planning  B D.  F.  D.  Pinker 

1 lecture  a week,  both  terms. 

Problems  of  world  urbanization;  nature  of  the  megalopolis,  its 
guidance  and  control;  urban  functions  and  transportation; 
market  analysis  and  research  techniques,"  urban  renewal. 

422  History  of  Architecture  D T.  Howarth 

1 lecture  a week,  both  terms. 

19th  and  20th  centuries.  A survey  of  the  movements  which  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  modem  architecture,  and  a 
critical  appraisal  of  contemporary  trends. 

Reference  books:  Space , Time  and  Architecture- — S.  Giedion. 
Pioneers  of  Modern  Design — N.  Pevsner.  The  Architecture  of 
H.  H.  Richardson  and  His  Times — H.  R.  Hitchcock.  English 
Social  History — G.  M.  Trevelyan.  Toronto,  No  Mean  City — 
E.  R.  Arthur.  C.  R.  Mackintosh  and  the  Modern  Movement — 
T.  Howarth.  Architecture — 19th  and  20th  Centuries — H.  R. 
Hitchcock.  The  Shingle  Style — Vincent  Scully.  The  works  of  Le 
Corbusier  and  others. 

431  Practical  Experience 

The  requirements  for  Practical  Experience  are  outlined  in  Sub- 
ject 131. 

FIFTH  YEAR 

501  Architectural  Design  R.  Whiteley,  A.  Elken, 

K.  H.  Stevens  and  visiting  critics 
The  Design  Thesis  of  the  Fifth  Year  is  a major  problem  of  the 
student’s  own  choice,  approved  by  the  staff.  This  requires  the 
detailed  programming  and  design  of  a building  of  a specific 
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function,  or  a research  study  of  a building  type.  A supplementary 
problem  investigates  social,  economic,  political,  and  physical 
influences  on  urban  form. 

504  Essay  T.  Howarth 

During  five  years  of  study  at  the  University  many  topics  are 
discussed  in  private  conversations,  in  seminars,  and  in  class.  The 
Fifth  Year  student  usually  has  at  least  one  subject  that  interests 
him  particularly  and  on  which  he  would  like  to  express  himself 
at  length  and  on  paper.  This  4,000-word  Essay  provides  such 
an  opportunity;  it  is  marked  for  content,  English,  organization 
and  presentation. 

514  Specifications  W.  G.  Raymore 

2 lectures  a week,  first  term. 

Clarity,  brevity,  and  completeness  in  the  architectural  specifica- 
tion. Building  organization  and  specification  practices.  Specifica- 
tion for  quality,  method,  location.  Trade  problems. 

Reference  books:  Architectural  Specifications — Sleeper;  Specifi- 
cations— Edwards;  Streamlined  Specifications — Small;  Specify- 
ing Building  Construction — Gale.  The  Specification  Associate— 
SWAC:  The  Construction  Specifier — CSI. 

515  Structural  Design  J.  Schwaighofer 

4 lecture  hrs.  a week,  first  term  only, 

3 laboratory  hrs.  a week,  both  terms. 

Framed  floors  systems,  shear  walls,  grid  works,  folded  plates, 
membranes,  shells,  suspension  system  and  light  weight  structures 
will  be  treated. 

516  Architectural  Economics  F.  W.  Helyar,  A.  }.  Vermeulen 

1 lecture  a week,  first  term. 

Instruction  in  the  various  methods  of  preparing  estimates,  to- 
gether with  practical  work  in  taking  off  quantities.  Comparative 
costs  of  various  types  of  materials  and  construction. 

517  Professional  Practice  T.  Howarth,  W.  G.  Raymore 

2 hrs.  a week,  first  term. 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  professional 
life.  It  includes  informal  seminars  with  leading  architects  on 
many  aspects  of  present-day  practice  and  more  formal  discussions 
of  ethical,  business,  and  legal  relationships  between  the  architect 
and  his  client,  the  contractor,  and  consultant.  The  role  of  pro- 
fessional associations  at  home  and  abroad  is  examined  with 
particular  reference  to  the  O.A.A.  and  R.A.I.C. 

Reference  books:  Handbook  of  Architectural  Practice — A.I.A., 
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Contract  Forms  of  R.A.l.C.  Engineering  Law — Laidlaw  and 
Young.  Legal  Aspects  of  Architectural  Practice— O. A. A.  Archi- 
tectural Practice — Cowgill  and  Small.  Architectural  Practice  and 
Procedure — H.  H.  Turner.  The  Architect’s  Law  Manual — C.  H. 
Blake.  Architect  and  Patron — F.  I.  Jenkins. 


ELECTIVES  AVAILABLE  AT  PRESENT 

(subject  to  timetable  arrangements) 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  (1  hour  courses) 

Suggestions  for  Second  Year 

Anthropology  116  Development  of  Mankind,  Beginning  of  Culture 
Philosophy  116  Introduction  to  Ethics 

Sociology  116  The  Sociological  Perspective 

Economics  216  Introduction  to  Economics 


Suggestions  for  Fourth/ Fifth  Year 


Economics  316 
Philosophy  316 
Philosophy  317 
Anthropology  416 

Philosophy  416 
Philosophy  417 
Philosophy  418 


Modem  Economic  Institutions 
Modern  Ethics 

History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 
The  Social  and  Religious  Life  of  Non-European 
Peoples 

Social  and  Political  Ethics 
History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 
Philosophy  of  Science 


Modem  World  History  523 

2 lectures  a week,  both  terms. 

An  introduction  to  the  main  currents  of  European  history  between 
1500  and  1950,  and  of  European  relations  with  the  extra-European 
world. 

Economics  520 

2 lectures  a week,  both  terms. 

An  introduction  to  the  Study  of  Economics  with  special  reference  to 
the  problems  of  the  Canadian  economy. 

Political  Science  425 

2 lectures  a week,  both  terms. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  government  with  special  reference  to 
the  problems  of  Canadian  government. 
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DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Architecture  full-time  attendance  is 
mandatory  for  at  least  one  academic  year. 

Depending  upon  the  candidate’s  special  interests  and  aptitude,  the 
graduate  programme  may  take  one  of  two  forms: 

Either  A that  of  an  individual  research  project  in  which  the  candidate 
investigates  in  depth  a subject  of  his  own  choosing  under 
the  guidance  of  a tutor,  and  produces  an  illustrated,  written 
dissertation 

or  B that  of  a studio  design  course  where  major  issues  concern- 
ing the  architectural  aspects  of  urban  design  are  explored. 
In  this  case  the  means  of  presentation  will  be  by  drawings, 
diagrams  and  models,  with  a fully-documented  report. 

Under  A above , advanced  research  may  be  undertaken  in  one  of 
several  fields,  for  example: 

(a)  history,  theory  and  criticism, 

( b ) architectural  science  and  technology, 

(c)  the  functional  requirements  of  a building  type  (schools, 
hospitals,  civic  buildings,  etc. ) , 

(d)  architecture  and  the  human  environment  in  extreme  climates — 
studies  of  architecture  and  the  planning  of  communities  in  the 
far  north  and  the  tropics. 

Recent  research  in  Architecture  has  ranged  over  subjects  as  widely 
divergent  as  the  design  of  university  residences,  precast  concrete, 
housing  in  the  Canadian  North,  the  life  and  work  of  F.  L.  Sullivan, 
archaeological  studies  in  Central  America,  and  industrialized  building 
systems. 

Each  candidate  is  allocated  a tutor  who  advises  on  matters  relating 
to  his  research  and  academic  studies,  and  the  resources  of  other 
departments  of  the  University  are  available  to  him. 

Under  B above.  Studio  work  both  on  a collaborative  and  individual 
basis  forms  the  major  part  of  the  candidate’s  programme  and  is  used 
to  synthesize  supporting  lecture  and  seminar  courses.  Visiting  critics 
and  guest  speakers  are  introduced  to  the  design  juries  and  seminar 
sessions.  Instead  of  a written  dissertation  each  candidate  is  required  to 
produce  a report  and  conclusions  supported  by  the  drawings  and 
models  prepared  in  the  studio. 

The  objective  of  the  programme  is  to  place  architecture  in  the 
wider  context  of  regional  and  urban  planning  and  to  give  the  candi- 
date an  opportunity  of  appraising  the  complex  forces  that  shape  the 
human  environment.  The  first  phase  of  the  work  examines  these 
forces  which  are  then  used  as  tools  for  the  implementation  and 
formulation  of  design  policies  and  decisions  for  some  real  situation  as, 
for  example,  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  (studied  in  1964-65)  in  London, 
Ontario  (1965-66). 

An  urban  sketch  plan  is  produced  indicating  how  the  area  might 
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be  developed  over  a period  of  two  or  three  decades,  and  becomes  the 
framework  for  more  detailed  studies.  In  this  latter  phase  of  the  studio 
programme  major  elements  of  the  scheme  are  designed,  such  as  a 
transportation  exchange,  an  intense  activity  node,  or  housing. 

Among  the  ancillary  courses  specified  by  the  Master’s  Committee 
are  an  urban  case  study  seminar,  and  a seminar  on  transportation. 

Research  Groups 

1.  Schools  Research.  A project  on  school  design,  organized  and 
directed  in  collaboration  with  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education. 
Professors  W.  J.  McBain,  Y.  Y.  Jung. 

2.  Historical  Research.  With  the  help  of  a grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tourism  and  Information,  an  inventory  and  record  of  buildings 
of  architectural  interest  in  Ontario  is  being  prepared.  Professor  W.  S. 
Goulding. 

Regulations 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Architecture  are  accepted 
under  the  General  Regulations  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

la.  A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Architecture  shall  hold 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  or  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Applied  Science  in  Architecture  of  this  University  or  a degree  from 
some  other  university  recognized  as  equivalent  by  the  Council  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

lb.  Graduate  students  are  required  to  perform  at  least  one  full 
session’s  work,  or  its  equivalent,  before  being  recommended  for  the 
degree  of  M.Arch. 

lc.  A candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.Arch.  must  have  a good 
academic  record  in  his  undergraduate  course  and  must  have  an 
average  mark  on  written  examinations  of  at  least  65%  in  his  final 
undergraduate  year,  save  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

ld.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.Arch.  are  required  to  pass 
written  or  oral  examinations  in  not  fewer  than  two  and  not  more  than 
five  subjects,  in  addition  to  preparation  of  a thesis,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree.  At  least  half  of  the  subjects  chosen  should 
have  relevance  to  the  thesis  topic.* 

2.  A candidate  wishing  to  proceed  to  a graduate  degree  shall 
register  with  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year  and  must  submit  evidence  that  the 
department  concerned  is  willing  to  enrol  him. 

3.  Not  later  than  November  1,  he  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  for 
acceptance  by  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  the  title 
of  his  proposed  thesis  as  approved  by  the  department  concerned. 

4.  Not  later  than  May  15,  he  shall  present  evidence  to  the  Council 
of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  that  he  has  spent  not  less  than  one 
academic  year  in  the  department  concerned. 

*In  certain  cases  a candidate  may  read  the  subjects  of  the  Diploma 
Course  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  in  lieu  of  the  subjects  normally 
required;  the  thesis,  however,  remains  the  major  assignment. 
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5.  At  least  three  weeks  prior  to  Spring  Convocation,  evidence  that 
the  candidate  has  satisfactorily  met  all  the  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Architecture  with  regard  to  thesis  and  to  such  examinations 
as  the  Department  shall  require,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Council  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  through  the  sub-committee  administer- 
ing the  regulations  governing  the  degree  of  Master  of  Architecture. 


Special  Instructions  to  Candidates 

All  enquiries  for  graduate  work  should  be  addressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment Secretary  indicating  clearly  whether  the  research  programme 
or  the  studio  course  is  preferred.  An  interview  will  be  arranged  if 
possible. 

The  following  information  should  be  provided: 

(a)  curriculum  vitae; 

(h)  official  transcript  of  marks  obtained  in  undergraduate  courses; 

( c ) three  letters  of  recommendation  one  of  which  must  be  from 
the  head  of  the  school  in  which  the  undergraduate  degree  was 
obtained; 

( d ) examples  of  design  work,  publications,  etc. 

(e)  if  the  research  programme  is  preferred  the  proposed  area  of 
study,  or  thesis  topic  must  be  stated  together  with  a short 
outline  of  intentions  (about  500  words). 

Candidates  whose  native  language  is  other  than  English  must  have 
complied  with  General  Admission  Requirement  3 (English  Facility 
Requirements,  p.  16  of  this  calendar); 

Candidates  should  ensure  that  they  have  financial  resources  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  academic  requirements  of  the  course  before 
seeking  admission; 

Scholarships  and  Awards 

Enquiries  for  scholarships  and  awards  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  not  the  Department, 
except  in  the  case  of  awards  listed  below: 

Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  Fellowships 

Canadian  Council  on  Urban  and  Regional  Research  Fellowships 

Graduate  Assistantships 

Several  graduate  assistantships  of  $2,500  are  offered  to  suitably- 
qualified  Master’s  degree  candidates.  The  appointments  carry  some 
teaching  responsibilities  and  application  should  be  made  to  the  Dean 
before  June  1. 
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SPECIAL  LECTURERS  AND  VISITORS  1967-68 


Raymond  T.  Affleck,  Architect,  Montreal. 

Sir  Hugh  Casson,  Architect-planner,  England. 

Melvin  Chamey,  Professor  of  Architecture,  University  of  Montreal. 
Charles  Correa,  Architect,  Ahmadabad,  India. 

David  Hicks,  Architect,  London. 

James  A.  Langford,  Architect,  Quebec. 

Ray  Lifchez,  Professor  of  Architecture,  Columbia  University. 

John  Lotz,  Geographer,  Ottawa. 

Gordon  Stephenson,  University  of  Western  Australia,  Perth. 
Charles  T.  Stifter,  Professor  of  Architecture,  Harvard  University. 
Richard  Saul  Wurman,  Architect,  Philadelphia. 


Commonwealth  Association  of  Architects’  Board  of 
Architectural  Education : 

Sir  Robert  H.  Matthew,  President 

Sir  Hugh  Wilson,  Chairman 

Thomas  C.  Colchester,  Secretary 

Max  Collard  of  Sydney,  Australia 

John  L.  Davies  of  Vancouver 

Prof.  R.  Gardner-Medwin  of  Liverpool,  England 

Dr.  O.  Koenigsberger  of  London,  England 

Mrs.  E.  Layton,  Under-Secretary,  of  London,  England 

M.  O.  Onafowokan  of  Ibadan,  Nigeria 

John  C.  Parkin  of  Toronto 

Zahir-ud-Deen  of  Lahore,  Pakistan 

(Dean  Howarth  is  also  a member  of  the  Board) 


VISITING  LECTURERS  AND  CONSULTANTS  1967-68 


F.  W.  Helyar 
Tom  Hodgson 
Patrick  M.  Keenleyside 
William  F.  Lytle 


George  P.  Baird 
Ron  Baird 
Fred  Beck 
Ruth  Donet 
Meredith  Fleming 
Lionel  S.  Ginsler 
A.  A.  Goldes 
Gerald  Granek 


Robert  Markle 
Jerome  Markson 
Glen  Milne 
R.  Nevitt 
Eleanor  Paine 
Joseph  Rosenthal 
C.  F.  T.  Rounthwaite 
William  Rueter 
Peeter  Sepp 
Leslie  Smart 
Paul  Tarjan 
Paul  Young 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 


The  profession  of  urban  and  regional  planner  is  effectively  fifty 
years  old  in  Canada,  the  Town  Planning  Institute  of  Canada  having 
been  founded  in  1917.  Development  has  been  rapid  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  and  today  all  Canadian  cities  and  most  towns  have 
recognized  the  need  for  planning  by  setting  up  departments  to 
prepare  and  administer  plans.  Senior  levels  of  government  also 
acknowledge  the  need  for  planning.  Most  provinces  have  planning 
departments.  Metropolitan  areas  have  undertaken  planning,  and  there 
is  mounting  interest  in  regional  planning  and  development. 

Career  opportunities  range  widely,  from  the  work  of  the  planning 
director  much  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  government 
and  the  planning  operation,  to  the  role  of  the  highly  specialized 
researcher.  The  latter  is  of  rising  importance  as  interest  shown  by 
various  supporting  disciplines,  such  as  economics,  sociology  and 
political  science,  increases,  and  data  about  the  city  becomes  increas- 
ingly capable  of  being  handled  by  computer.  There  are  also  many 
firms  of  consultants  who  undertake  various  kinds  of  planning  for 
municipalities  and  private  developers. 

The  qualities  necessary  for  the  planner  are  many.  Above  all,  it  is 
vital  that  he  has  a strong  interest  in,  and  curiosity  about,  the  working, 
of  the  city.  He  must  be  willing  to  involve  himself  in  the  on-going 
process  of  guiding  the  development  of  the  city  and  the  region.  He 
must  be  concerned  with  the  city  and  region  seen  as  political,  social, 
economic  and  physical  entities  and  he  must  be  able  to  see  things  from 
many  perspectives  and  from  many  points  of  view.  He  must  therefore, 
be  prepared  to  study  the  city  very  seriously  and  must  be  able  to 
organize  this  knowledge  so  that  it  may  be  useful. 

In  addition,  he  has  to  have  a will  to  action  which  will  enable  him 
to  propose  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  city  as  they  manifest 
themselves  in  his  field  of  interest.  He  must  develop  powers  of  initiative 
and  cooperation  in  working  with  others  through  the  political  system. 
This  requires  the  planner  to  develop  a high  degree  of  maturity  of 
judgment  and  a breadth  of  outlook  required  by  few  other  professions. 

Planning  is  closely  related  to  many  other  disciplines.  There  are  the 
knowledge  disciplines  of  economics,  sociology,  political  science,  social 
psychology;  the  action  disciplines  of  engineering,  architecture,  land- 
scape architecture  and  law;  and  those  disciplines  which  deal  systema- 
tically with  values.  Students  may  therefore  enter  a planning  programme 
from  a very  wide  variety  of  disciplines  and  each  makes  a special 
contribution  to  the  multi-disciplinary  operation  of  planning  education. 

In  addition  to  professional  openings,  there  is  also  an  increasing 
number  of  opportunities  in  academic  research  work  and  this  aspect  of 
planning  will  probably  become  more  important  in  the  future.  The 
Department  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  works  closely  with  the 
University's  Centre  for  Urban  and  Community  Studies,  placing 
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considerable  emphasis  on  the  need  for  the  student  to  learn  to  carry 
out  independent  research. 

For  those  students  who  have  no  experience  of  graphic  work  or  the 
use  of  the  computer,  special  pre-term  courses  are  arranged  and 
attendance  is  required.  All  students  must  become  proficient  in  both 
these  fields. 

The  student  is  encouraged  to  find  his  own  special  interests  in 
planning  and  to  develop  them.  This  should  not  be  difficult  if  the 
student  is  properly  motivated  toward  promotion  of  the  public  interest 
—an  essential  prerequisite  for  admission  to  a programme  in  urban  and 
regional  planning. 

The  M.Sc.  (PI)  programme  is  designed  to  equip  the  student  entering 
professional  life  and  to  provide  a foundation  for  those  who  may  wish 
to  continue  with  further  education. 


DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  URBAN  AND 
REGIONAL  PLANNING 


The  M.Sc. (PI.)  course  is  intended  to  give  a good  standard  of  edu- 
cation in  both  urban  and  regional  planning  as  a base  for  professional 
activity  in  those  fields,  and  for  subsequent  academic  specialization  in 
one  of  them. 

Candidates  for  the  Masters  degree  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
examiners  in  the  following  courses,  details  of  which  are  given  on 
pp.  65-71: 


*' Theory  I (a)  Urban 

(b)  Regional 

Theory  II 

* Planning  Literature 
^Planning  Law 

* Local  Government 

* Municip  al  Engineering 

* Statistics  and  Method 
Transportation 


History  and  Aesthetics 
^Elements  of  Economics 
^Economics  of  Land  Use 
Sociology 

^Physical  and  Ecological  Bases 
One  or  more  electives 
^Project  Work  I 
Project  Work  II 
Thesis 


The  subjects  starred  are  normally  taken  in  the  first  year. 

The  thesis  shall  be  upon  a topic  within  the  field  of  the  current 
theory  and  practice  of  planning.  Topics  largely  belonging  to  the  sup- 
porting subjects  and  having  only  minor  concern  with  planning  would 
not  be  suitable.  The  thesis  should  be  a contribution  to  knowledge, 
but  its  main  purpose  is  the  education  of  the  student.  Students  will 
in  general  be  expected  to  offer  theses  which  go  beyond  the  purely 
descriptive. 

The  thesis  alternative  consists  of  two  additional  half  year  courses 
plus  a research  topic  together  with  a research  report. 

Normally  a candidate  will  be  required  to  attend  the  University  for 
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a minimum  of  two  full  academic  years  in  order  to  cover  these  courses. 
The  distribution  of  the  courses  over  the  two  years  is  flexible  except 
that  Theory  II,  Project  Work  II  and  Thesis  may  be  taken  only  in  the 
second  year  unless  special  circumstances  require  otherwise. 

Classes  usually  begin  during  the  third  week  of  September  and 
continue,  with  a short  break  at  Christmas,  until  the  end  of  March. 
Students  from  overseas  are  advised  to  come  to  Toronto  a week  before 
the  commencement  of  classes  in  order  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
procedures. 

Candidates  whose  native  language  is  other  than  English  are  required 
to  give  proof  of  proficiency  in  English  language.  The  Cambridge  or 
Michigan  test  results  should  be  submitted  for  this  purpose.  (See 
English  Facility  Requirements  p.  16  of  this  calendar.) 

The  application  form  for  the  M.Sc. (PI.)  degree  is  the  normal 
application  form  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Transcripts  of  marks  should  be  submitted  in  duplicate.  Applicants 
should  submit  with  their  curriculum  vitae  at  least  one  letter  of  recom- 
mendation indicating  their  academic  ability. 

Application,  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning. 

The  M.Sc. (Pi.)  degree,  together  with  the  required  professional 
experience  gives  admission  to  Membership  in  the  Town  Planning 
Institute  of  Canada. 

Awards 

The  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  offers  annually  to 
degree  students  in  planning  fellowships  of  $3,000.  Information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  Applications  to  be 
submitted  not  later  than  March  1. 


Regulations 

1.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Urban  and 
Regional  Planning  are  accepted  under  the  General  Regulations  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

2a.  A candidate  shall  hold  the  bachelor's  degree  of  this  University 
in  architecture,  civil  engineering;  or  in  arts  or  science  having  taken 
an  Honour  Course  in  economics,  geography,  geology,  law,  political 
science,  sociology,  social  anthropology  or  other  discipline  which  the 
Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  may  approve;  and  shall 
have  obtained  Class  II  honours  standing  in  his  final  undergraduate 
year. 

2b.  Approved  graduates  of  the  General  Course  of  this  University 
who  have  achieved  at  least  B standing  in  their  final  year  may  be 
considered  eligible  for  admission  to  the  degree  after  completion  of  an 
additional  programme  (with  at  least  B standing)  considered  equiva- 
lent to  a full  year  of  Honour  Course  work. 

2c.  Graduates  of  other  universities  will  be  admitted  under  2a  and 
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2b  on  proof  that  the  same  levels  of  academic  attainment  have  been 
reached. 

3 a.  The  candidate  shall  complete  successfully  the  course  of  study 
prescribed,  shall  pass  an  oral  examination,  and  shall  submit  a satis- 
factory thesis  which  shall  be  the  result  of  original  research  in  the  field 
of  urban  and  regional  planning. 

3b.  Normally  candidates  shall  be  required  to  attend  the  University 
for  two  academic  years.  This  requirement  may  be  reduced  for  students 
who  hold  the  Diploma  in  Town  and  Regional  Planning,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  who  meet  the  other  admission  prerequisites. 

4 a.  Candidates  may  apply  for  credit  to  be  allowed  for  required 
courses.  Such  courses  passed  as  part  of  the  Diploma  Course  in  Town 
and  Regional  Planning  may  be  given  credit.  Other  courses  in  this  or 
another  university  may  be  considered. 

4b.  Candidates  holding  a bachelor's  degree  (general)  may  apply 
for  credit  in  courses  taken  in  addition  to  their  General  Course  pro- 
gramme, provided  such  courses  are  of  an  Honour  Course  level  and 
would  be  accepted  under  2b. 

5.  The  thesis  shall  deal  with  a subject  within  the  field  of  theory 
and  practice  of  planning.  Subjects  predominantly  in  the  field  of  the 
supporting  disciplines  will  not  be  acceptable. 

6.  Candidates  for  the  degree  shall  register  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  submitting  evidence  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  that  they  are  acceptable  for 
enrolment. 

7.  Normally  approved  titles  of  theses  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  March  31. 

8.  At  least  three  weeks  before  the  Spring  Convocation,  evidence 
that  the  candidate  has  met  all  requirements  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

DIPLOMA  IN  URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  PLANNING 

In  addition  to  the  M.Sc. (Pi.)  the  Department  offers  a one-year 
Diploma  in  Planning  within  the  Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  & 
Regional  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture.  The  programme  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  for  the  first  year  of  the  M.Sc. (PI.), 
and  adequate  performance  in  the  Diploma  year,  together  with  the 
necessary  academic  standing  in  the  first  degree,  may  make  a student 
acceptable  to  enter  the  second  year  of  the  M.Sc. (Pi.)  programme. 

All  Diploma  students  must  normally  take  the  following  six  com- 
pulsory subjects: 

Theory  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  I 

Planning  Literature 

Local  Government 

Community  Planning  Law  and  Administration 

Municipal  Engineering 

Elements  of  Economics  for  Planners 

and  Project  Work  I 

Each  student  must  also  take  one  elective  course  selected  from  those 
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listed.  In  addition  to  those  elective  subjects  listed  under  “Details  of 
Courses”  electives  are  also  available  in  urban  geography,  housing, 
sociology,  and  in  some  other  subjects,  by  arrangement. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Diploma  programme  students  must  be 
approved  graduates  of  a university  or  hold  an  approved  professional 
qualification.  Normally  the  standard  of  admission  will  be  the  same 
as  for  the  M.Sc. (PL),  and  preference  in  allocating  places  will  normally 
be  given  to  M.Sc. (PI.)  applicants.  Only  a small  number  of  Diploma 
students  are  taken  and  applicants  having  the  admission  requirements 
for  the  M.Sc. (PI.)  are  advised  to  apply  for  that  degree  in  the  first 
instance.  Overseas  students  may  be  accepted  in  the  Diploma  pro- 
gramme. 

The  Diploma  programme  does  not  give  admission  to  the  Town 
Planning  Institute  of  Canada,  and  Diploma  students  are  not  normally 
eligible  for  CMHC  fellowships. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning. 


DETAILS  OF  THE  COURSES  IN  URBAN  AND 
REGIONAL  PLANNING 

The  details  of  subjects  for  the  M.Sc. (PL)  and  the  Diploma  are  as 
follows:  “X”  denotes  a one-term  course. 

1007.  Theory  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  I A.  J.  Dakin 

(a)  Theory  of  Urban  Planning 

Urban  development  is  examined  with  reference  to  the  physical  form 
and  functioning  of  cities,  the  trends  in  the  emerging  society,  and  to 
technical  and  cultural  change  as  related  to  the  problems  of  growth, 
scale,  renewal,  anatomy  and  transportation  in  cities. 

The  various  theories  of  urban  planning  are  dealt  with  at  first  in 
terms  of  theory  and  secondly  in  terms  of  the  application  of  theory. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  assisting  the  student  to  develop  a critical 
appreciation  of  urban  theory,  and  parallel  with  this  part  of  the  course 
the  class  carries  out  five  project  work  in  the  form  of  an  Official  Plan 
for  an  Ontario  town.  The  student,  therefore,  obtains  theoretical  insight 
and  practical  experience  in  such  matters  as  the  location  of  industry 
and  residential  areas,  the  definition  of  neighbourhood  units,  the  siting 
of  commercial,  retail,  wholesale  and  civic  areas,  educational  and 
recreational  needs,  urban  renewal,  engineering  matters  and  financial 
and  administrative  implementation. 

(b)  Theory  of  Regional  Planning 

The  study  of  the  anatomy,  growth  and  trends  of  metropolitan 
regions  introduces  the  student  to  the  problems  of  the  major  agglomera- 
tion, the  metropolitan  areas  of  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg  and 
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Vancouver  being  used  as  examples.  These  existing  major  urban  areas 
are  studied  in  conjunction  with  Le  Corbusiers  theories  for  major  cities 
and  examples  of  his  application  of  these  theories  to  existing  cities. 

An  examination  of  the  problem  of  the  delineation  of  the  region 
for  planning  purposes  leads  to  a study  of  specific  urban-based  regions, 
district  planning  in  Alberta  and  the  economic  regions  of  Ontario. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  planning 
for  river  basins  in  terms  of  multi-purpose  use  and  comprehensive 
development.  The  approaches  used  are  illustrated  from  examples  in 
Canada,  the  United  States  and  Africa. 

Planning  at  national  level  is  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
economist  and  is  considered  in  the  context  of  Canada. 

1008.  Theory  of  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  II  A.  J.  Dakin 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  the  student’s  critical  under- 
standing of  planning  theory.  He  examines  various  general  theories  of 
planning,  relating  them  to  special  theories  of  urban  and  regional 
planning.  The  implications  of  other  theories,  such  as  location  theory, 
are  examined  in  their  relation  to  planning.  Evaluation  of  mathematical 
models  with  particular  reference  to  metropolitan  areas  is  attempted, 
together  with  a study  of  the  human  responses  to  the  modem  city. 

1009.  Physical  and  Ecological  Bases  of  Planning 

E.  Matty asovsky 

An  introduction  to  soil  science  as  required  by  the  planner.  The 
suitability  of  various  soils  for  different  land  uses,  for  building,  agri- 
culture, etc.;  matters  of  drainage  and  bearing  capacity.  Physical  and 
ecological  bases  of  land  use  planning.  Resources  and  resource  poten- 
tials. Conservation  and  recreation  area  planning.  Methods  and  tech- 
niques to  determine  and  delineate  conservation  and  recreation  areas. 
Conservation  measures  in  a regional  plan.  Technical,  administrative, 
and  legal  measures  necessary  for  establishing  conservation  areas. 
Recreation  area  demand.  The  preparation  of  a park  and  recreation 
area  development  for  a community. 

1010.  Elements  of  Economics  for  Planners  J.  I.  Stewart 

G.  Hodge 

Those  facets  of  economic  theory  and  economic  analysis  most  rele- 
vant to  urban  and  regional  planning  are  presented  in  this  course. 
Material  includes  micro-  and  macro-economic  theory,  Canadian  eco- 
nomic history,  economic  base  theory  for  cities  and  towns,  economics 
of  industrial  location,  municipal  finance,  project  feasibility  of  munici- 
pal services,  urban  renewal  financing,  regional  economic  theory, 
economics  of  transportation,  and  economics  of  urban  real  estate.  The 
questions  of  land  use  planning,  zoning,  value,  urban  and  regional 
development,  and  transportation  are  considered  in  the  context  of 
economic  considerations. 
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1011X.  Urban  Renewal 

Detailed  methods  of  urban  renewal,  rehabilitation,  and  conserva- 
tion are  examined  in  relation  to  over-all  planning  theory  and  practice. 

1012.  Statistics  and  Methods  for  Urban  Planning 
A.  Introduction  to  Statistical  Methods  J.  I.  Stewart 

The  prospective  planner  is  introduced  to  the  basic  statistical  tools 
such  as  probability,  correlation  analysis,  and  multiple  regression. 

Attention  is  also  given  to  mathematical  models  and  various  uses  of 
finite  mathematics  in  relation  to  analytical  problems  the  planner  must 
face. 


B.  Methods  of  Urban  Analysis  for  Planning  J.  Hitchcock 

Course  material  is  organized  to  cover  the  techniques  of  land  use, 
population,  and  economic  analysis  for  urban  areas.  Students  are 
allowed  time  to  work  on  actual  problems  illustrating  some  of  these 
techniques.  Use  of  the  university’s  computer  facilities  is  encouraged  in 
deriving  solutions  to  some  assigned  problems. 
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1013X.  Transportation  H.  Blumenfeld 

An  examination  of  the  role  of  transportation  and  communications 
in  planning,  including  their  influence  on  land  use  in  relation  to 
population  distribution  and  their  economic  aspects.  The  various  modes 
of  transportation  are  examined  and  related  to  planning  problems. 

1014X.  History  and  Aesthetics  of  Planning  H.  Blumenfeld 

This  course  includes  a series  of  chronologically-arranged  case 
studies.  Early  planning  in  the  Middle  East  is  examined,  and  is  followed 
by  a detailed  study  of  the  Hellenic  and  Hellenistic  city,  agora,  and 
acropolis.  Roman  Britain  is  used  as  a case  study  in  planned  coloniza- 
tion. The  medieval  and  the  renaissance  periods  are  illustrated  by 
Venice  and  Rome  as  they  have  evolved  from  classical  times  to  the 
present  day.  The  18th  century  English  and  French  planning  traditions 
in  Paris  and  London  are  examined.  The  course  concludes  with  an 
investigation  of  the  social  and  philanthropic  movements  of  Europe  and 
the  grid-iron  planning  tradition  of  North  America. 
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1015X.  Regional  Science  Methods  for  Planning  G.  Hodge 

This  course  presents  the  basic  approach  of  regional  science  to  the 
study  of  spatial  phenomena  and  explores  several  of  the  techniques  ol 
the  field  that  seem  especially  relevant  to  planners.  The  theoretical 
bases  of  regional  science  are  reviewed  and  techniques  of  regional 
population  and  migration  estimation,  regional  social  accounting,  com- 
parative cost  analysis,  industrial  locational  analysis,  input-output 
models,  industrial  complex  analysis,  interregional  linear  programming, 
and  gravity  models  are  discussed.  The  course  concludes  with  an 
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examination  of  several  case  studies  of  regional  science  applied  to 
planning  problems.  Students  will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
explore  the  uses  of  computer  techniques  in  regional  science  through 
a practical  problem  situation. 

1016X.  Municipal  and  Transportation  Engineering 

A.  P.  Bemhart,  R.  M.  Soberman 

Water  and  waste  water  treatment:  planning  and  locating  towns 
relative  to  water  supply  and  waste  water  disposal;  sources,  biology 
and  cycle  of  water;  purification  and  distribution  of  water;  collection 
and  treatment  of  waste  waters  (domestic  and  industrial);  storm-water 
runoff;  individual  water  wells,  septic  tanks  and  small  aerators. 

Air  Pollution  control:  sources  of  air  pollution;  atmospheric  condi- 
tions; and  their  relation  to  land  use  and  aids  to  keep  our  environment 
clean. 

Transportation:  relation  of  town  planning  and  transportation;  high- 
ways and  railways;  rapid  transit;  transportation  by  air. 


1017X.  Community  Planning  Law  and  Administration 

J.  B.  Milner 
(Faculty  of  Law) 

A general  introduction  to  the  legal  processes  of  contract,  adjudica- 
tion, legislation  and  administration;  and  to  the  concept  of  justice.  The 
course  is  based  on  selected  cases  and  statutes  dealing  with  nuisance, 
restrictive  covenants,  and  contemporary  town  planning  legislation, 
especially  in  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The 
materials  illustrate  the  various  processes  in  actual  use.  Other  con- 
siderations than  the  strictly  legal  are  taken  into  account  in  the  study 
of  specific  problems. 

1018X.  Seminar  in  Urban  Planning  A.  Waterhouse 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  emphasize  a research  approach  to 
leading  problems  in  Urban  Planning.  The  material  varies  from  year  to 
year  and  is  made  up  of  such  items  as  the  appearance  of  cities,  the 
emerging  megalopolis,  studies  of  cultural  trends  in  relation  to  planning. 

The  material  of  this  course  is  arranged  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  students. 


1019X.  Seminar  in  Regional  Development  Planning  G.  Hodge 
An  advanced  seminar  on  the  theory,  techniques,  applications,  and 
research  needs  of  regional  development  planning.  Subjects  cover  the 
formulation  of  regional  development  policy  in  national  and  sub- 
national contexts,  programming  for  regional  development,  and  the  role 
of  urban  systems  in  regional  growth. 
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1020.  Planning  Literature  E.  Mattyasovsky,  A.  P.  C.  Adamson, 

A.  J.  Dakin,  G.  Hodge 

The  purpose  of  this  seminar  course  is  to  give  the  student  a critical 
appreciation  of  the  literature  of  planning  and  to  allow  the  opportunity 
for  practice  in  the  handling  of  student  groups.  Each  student  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  a book  as  background  material.  He  must  present 
the  book,  with  critical  comment,  and  must  conduct  discussion  on  it. 
During  the  course  he  must  also  act  as  chairman  of  the  seminar.  Each 
student  completes  his  seminar  course  by  submitting  an  essay  on  his 
subject,  incorporating  the  results  of  the  seminar. 

1021X.  Seminar  in  Regional  Planning  Aspects  of  Resource 

Development  E.  Mattyasovszky 

The  purpose  of  this  seminar  is  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the 
planning  of  outdoor  recreation,  including  the  selection  of  criteria. 

1022X.  Seminar  in  Regional  Recreation  Planning 

E.  Mattyasovsky 

1023X.  The  Urban  General  Plan  J.  R.  Hitchcock 

A comparative  review  and  evaluation  of  leading  concepts  of  an 
urban  plan  and  its  role  in  promoting  urban  development.  Such 
concepts  as  the  official  plan,  the  general  plan,  and  the  master  plan 
will  be  examined  along  with  emerging  ideas  for  urban  information 
systems,  programming,  and  guidance  systems.  Particular  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  plan  instrument  for  the  Ontario 
situation. 

1024X.  Seminar  in  Housing  in  Relation  to  Planning  R.  Davidson 
An  analysis  of  the  functioning  of  the  housing  markets  and  its  com- 
pounds. An  evaluation  of  existing  housing  programmes  and  their 
implications  for  resident  population  of  urban  areas  and  review  of 
present  housing  policy  and  the  type  of  policy  required  in  the  future. 

1025X.  Special  Reading  Course  Staff 

1026X.  Seminar  in  Social  Planning  R.  Davidson 

Analytical  description  of  poverty  groups  and  theoretical  disaggrega- 
tion of  the  population  that  comprise  impoverished  groups  in  North 
America.  A review  of  current  welfare  programmes  and  construction 
of  future  client  oriented  programmes. 

1027X.  Advanced  Seminar  on  the  Theory  of  Planning 

J.  R.  Hitchcock 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  twofold:  it  is  designed  to  develop  in 
the  student  a deeper  understanding  of  the  nature  of  various  types  of 
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theoretical  statements  and  their  actual  or  potential  relevance  for 
planning,  and  also  to  acquaint  students  with  selected  areas  of  contem- 
porary theoretical  development  in  the  social  sciences. 

1028X.  Advanced  Research  Methods  for  Planning 

J.  R.  Hitchcock 

This  course  is  intended  for  the  student  who  is  interested  in  specializ- 
ing in  the  analytical  aspects  of  planning  and/or  is  considering  working 
for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Topics  will  include  general  principles  of  re- 
search methodology  as  well  as  detailed  examination  of  analytical 
techniques  selected  on  the  basis  of  students’  need  and  interests. 

1029X.  Seminar  in  the  Theory  of  Urbanism  J.  R.  Hitchcock 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  various  theories  put  forth  to  explain 
or  describe  the  nature  of  cities  and  the  process  of  urbanization.  The 
course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  perspective  on  the  current 
forces  shaping  cities  and  to  provide  some  bases  for  evaluating  the 
changes  now  taking  place.  Major  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
urbanization  as  a social,  rather  than  a physical  phenomenon.  Students 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  pursue  topics  of  their 
own  choice. 

1030X.  Innovative  Planning:  Principles  and  Approaches 

G.  Hodge 

This  seminar  explores  the  difference  between  the  traditional  approach 
of  planning  as  marginal  resource  allocation  and  a new  view  of  plan- 
ning as  leading  to  structural  transformations  of  existing  situations. 
Situations  will  be  examined  where  the  re-ordering  of  priorities  and 
goals,  the  building  of  new  institutions,  and  the  selective  use  of  re- 
sources are  necessary.  Discussion  will  centre  on  the  need  for  innovative 
planning  in  developing  countries,  in  depressed  rural  areas,  and  in 
urban  poverty  areas. 

1031X.  Introduction  to  Urban  Planning  A.  Waterhouse 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  an  insight  into  the  urban  planning 
process  in  North  America.  Broad  economic,  social,  political,  and  his- 
torical aspects  of  cities,  are  discussed  and  related  to  planning.  Emerg- 
ing issues  concerning  fringe  problems,  housing,  and  urban  renewal 
activities  are  considered.  The  planning  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  is 
used  as  a case  study. 

1032X.  Seminar  on  Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  A.  J.  Dakin 

This  seminar  deals  with  the  evaluation  of  the  planning  process  in 
the  area.  It  includes  critical  review  of  the  Metro  plan,  the  City  plan 
and  the  plans  of  certain  municipalities.  Some  history  is  included  and 
attempt  is  made  at  evaluation  theory. 
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1033X.  Research  Seminar  on  Visual  Aspects  of  the 

Urban  Environment  A.  Waterhouse 

The  seminar  will  examine  the  ways  in  which  city  dwellers  respond 
to  the  changing  visual  pattern  of  building  and  streets.  A research 
project  will  attempt  to  discover  the  nature  of  response  to  specific 
visual  aspects  of  Toronto. 

1034X.  Economics  of  Land  Use  J.  I.  Stewart 

Canadian  economic  history  and  basic  micro-  and  macro-economic 
theory  are  reviewed  with  particular  reference  to  their  application  to 
land  use,  values  and  industrial  location  in  Canada.  The  questions  of 
planning,  zoning,  transportation,  and  urban  development  are  con- 
sidered in  the  context  of  land  use  economics.  Explanations  and  illus- 
tration are  given  of  real  estate  appraisal,  theory  and  practice,  with 
particular  reference  to  its  strong  and  weak  points  from  the  viewpoint 
of  its  use  in  planning  decisions. 

1035X.  Urban  Data  Systems  and  Analysis  J.  Paris 

This  course  is  devoted  specifically  to  encouraging  an  appreciation 
of  the  nature  of  data  needed  in  making  urban  planning  decisions.  On 
the  basis  of  lecture  material  and  exercises,  it  is  also  hoped  to  develop 
the  student’s  competence  in  handling  and  manipulating  urban  data, 
including  the  use  of  electronic  data  processing  (EDP)  equipment.  . 

1036.  Local  Government  E.  Hardy 

A political  science  lecture  course,  whose  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  place  of  local  government  in  the  provision  of  public 
services  throughout  Canada.  Comparison  is  made  with  local  govern- 
ment in  England  and  the  United  States.  Particular  stress  is  placed 
upon  evaluation  of  powers,  structure,  organization,  administration  and 
financing,  including  relationships  with  the  responsible  senior  level 
of  government. 

1037X.  Research  Seminar  in  the  Urban  Field  G.  Hodge 

A much  enlarged  space  for  urban  living  encompassing  a much 
more  diverse  set  of  human  activities  and  movement  patterns  may 
now  be  perceived  as  the  reality  of  the  present  urban  environment. 
Existing  research  pertaining  to  the  “urban  field”  of  Toronto  will  be 
examined  by  the  seminar  in  order  to  clarify  our  perceptions  of  this 
emerging  environment.  Discussion  will  centre  on  methodological 
approaches  to  urban  field  phenomena  and  participants  will  present 
their  own  research  on  the  question. 

Project  Work  I A.  J.  Dakin,  A.  P.  C.  Adamson, 

G.  Hodge,  E.  Mattyasovszky 

Practical  problems  requiring  field  and  drafting-room  work,  are 
undertaken  in  the  Toronto  region.  These  exercises,  which  cover  both 
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urban  and  regional  projects,  are  designed  in  conjunction  with  the 
lecture  courses.  Departments  of  the  Provincial,  Metropolitan  and 
Municipal  governments  collaborate  with  the  Department  in  project 
work  and  stress  is  laid  on  placing  students  in  realistic  situations.  For 
example,  at  municipal  level  the  class  is  required  to  prepare  a complete 
official  plan  for  an  Ontario  town. 

Students  are  required  to  express  themselves  in  drawings,  written 
reports  and  verbal  presentation.  Much  of  the  work  is  carried  out  in 
groups,  these  varying  in  size  in  order  to  give  the  student  experience 
in  team  participation.  Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  student  back- 
ground, this  group  activity  is  a very  valuable  part  of  the  course,  and 
a student  from  any  discipline  will  usually  have  opportunity  of  working 
with  students  from  five  or  so  other  disciplines.  Computer  techniques 
are  included. 

Special  lecturers  and  visits  are  arranged  in  conjunction  with  project 
work,  so  that  the  student  is  brought  into  contact  with  organizations 
concerned  in  the  planning  process. 


Project  Work  II  Staff 

The  project  work  has  the  following  purposes: 


(a)  To  make  good  any  deficiencies  in  the  student’s  previous  project 
work,  so  that  the  student  is  ready  to  proceed  to  the  thesis; 

(b)  To  act  as  preliminary  work  to  the  thesis; 

(c)  To  give  the  student  the  opportunity  for  special  development 
along  a chosen  line. 


Thesis 

The  thesis  shall  be  a topic  within  the  field  of  the  current  theory  and 
practice  of  planning.  Topics  which  belong  largely  to  the  fields  of  the 
supporting  disciplines  will  not  be  considered  suitable.  Although  the 
major  purpose  of  the  thesis  is  to  enlarge  the  student’s  skills  in  and 
understanding  of  planning  matters,  it  is  expected  that  the  thesis  will 
be  a contribution  to  knowledge.  Subjects  of  a purely  descriptive  kind 
will  not  in  general  be  acceptable,  and  the  student  will  be  expected  to 
offer  a critical  evaluation  of  his  subject. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  thesis  a student  may  offer  two  additional 
one-term  courses  and  a substantial  research  assignment. 


CENTRE  FOR  URBAN  AND  COMMUNITY  STUDIES 

The  Centre  conducts  seminars,  sponsors  research  and  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  staff  and  senior  graduate  students  in  urban  and  regional 
affairs  to  make  contact  on  an  inter-disciplinary  basis. 
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VISITING  LECTURERS  FOR  1967-68 


M.  Lawson 

City  of  Toronto 

W.  Wronski 

Metro  Toronto 

R.  S.  Bolan 

Boston  College 

A.  Lawrence 

Ann  Arbor 

J.  M.  Granger 

Montreal 

A.  Guttenberg 

Illinois 

B.  Wiesman 

UBC 

D.  Farley 

New  York 

B. G.  Jones 

Cornell 

G.  Stemlieb 

Rutgers 

P.  Bower 

UWO 

S.  Warner 

Michigan 

S.  Wright 

Waterloo 

J.  Farina 

Toronto 

E.  Suter 

Toronto  Conservation 

A.  Latoumelle 

Province  of  Ontario 

J.  Curtin 

Province  of  Ontario 

L.  Kristoff 

Province  of  Ontario 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


The  last  100  years  have  seen  the  development  of  predominantly 
urbanized  societies  throughout  the  world  in  which  little  or  no  thought 
has  been  given  either  to  the  relationship  between  human  settlement 
and  the  regional  landscape,  or  to  the  kind  of  environment  that  is 
created  when  cities  expand.  The  countryside,  prime  farm  land,  and 
other  natural  resources  are  fast  disappearing  as  urban  areas  spread 
and  often  coalesce.  Under  these  conditions,  the  city  frequently  becomes 
a hazard  to  physical  and  mental  well-being. 

As  demonstrated  by  the  civilizations  of  Islamic  Spain,  Renaissance 
Italy  and  18th  Century  England,  man  has  shown  from  time  to  time  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  landscape  and  of  the  art  of  garden  and  park 
design.  Today,  the  concern  of  landscape  architects  is  to  establish  a 
body  of  principles  that  will  contribute  to  the  intelligent  use  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  planning  and  design  of  open  space  to  meet  modem 
conditions,  and  thereby  to  create  a better  social  and  physical  environ- 
ment. 

Canada’s  expanding  population  and  economic  potential  is  stimulat- 
ing widespread  development  both  in  urban  growth  and  exploitation 
of  natural  resources.  Well  trained  professional  men  are  urgently 
needed  to  cope  with  the  social,  economic,  industrial,  recreational  and 
aesthetic  problems  that  are  created  when  such  developments  occur. 
This  cannot  be  the  role  of  a single  profession  but  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  a co-ordinated  team  of  landscape  architects,  planners, 
architects  and  engineers,  to  name  but  a few.  Landscape  Architecture 
has  a vital  and  unique  place  in  this  team.  It  requires  a close  working 
knowledge  of  the  other  professions,  but  is  an  independent  discipline 
in  itself. 

The  undergraduate  programme  in  Landscape  Architecture  has  been 
devised  to  provide  the  student  with  the  opportunity  of  sharing  design 
experience  and  certain  lecture  courses  with  architectural  students.  In 
the  first  year  the  programmes  are  closely  related,  and  there  is  a rela- 
tively heavy  load  of  lecture  subjects.  As  the  course  develops,  greater 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  studio  work,  and  less  upon  formal  courses  of 
instruction. 

A summer  programme  of  about  six  weeks’  duration  for  field  study 
and  the  identification  of  plant  material  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  course  in  the  first  and  second  years.  In  addition,  at  least  four 

! months  of  approved  employment  with  a landscape  architect,  or  in  the 
field,  will  be  required  before  graduation.  When  the  graduate  has 
completed  two  years  of  approved  professional  experience,  he  will 
be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  Canadian  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects. 

General  Information 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture 
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should  study  the  regulations  and  other  information  that  appear  in  the 
preceding  pages  of  the  calendar. 

Session  Calendar  page  5 

Staff  Lists  10 

Admission  and  Registration  14 

Fees  and  Expenses  19 

Examinations  22 

Student  and  Graduate  Organizations  25 

Lodging  and  Board  27 


CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

N.B.  The  note  “Arch.”  indicates  courses  that  are  shared  jointly  by 
architecture  and  landscape  architecture  students. 

First  Year  Subjects 

Architectural  Design 
Freehand  Drawing 
Theory  of  Architecture  1 
Architectural  Graphics 
Surveying 
English 

Descriptive  Dendrology 
Geography 
Botany 

Physical  Education 
Ornamental  Plant  Material  (6  weeks  Summer)  and  practical 
experience. 


Hours  per  week 


XT 

1st  term 

2nd  term 

Lecture  Lab. 

Lecture  Lab. 

- 12+ 

14+ 

2 

2 

Subject 

No. 

Arch.  101 
Arch.  102 
Arch.  107 
Arch.  112 
L.A.  156 
Arch.  121 
For.  2 
Geog.  100 
Bot.  100 


2 

1 IX 

1 3 

2 

3 

2 2 

2 2 


1 IX 

1 2 

2 

1 3 

2 2 

2 2 


Second  Year  Subjects 


Horns  per  week 

Subject  1st  term  2nd  term 

No.  Lecture  Lab.  Lecture  Lab. 


Landscape  Architecture 


Design 

L.A.  251 

14+ 

Freehand  Drawing 
Landscape  Construction 

Arch.  202 

2 

A 

L.A.  252 

2 

2 

2 

Geography 

Geog.  200 

2 

2 

2 

Geography 
Landscape  Architec- 

Geog. 250 

2 

2 

2 

ture  Theory 
Plant  Ecology  and 

L.A.  254 

2 

Soils 

Bot.  310 

2 

3 

2 

Elective 

1 

1 

Ornamental  Plant  Material  (6  weeks  Summer). 


14+ 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 


Third  Year  Subjects 


Landscape  Architecture 
Design 


Subject 

No. 


L.A.  351 


Hours  per  week 
1st  term  2nd  term 

Lecture  Lab.  Lecture  Lab. 

18+  18+ 
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Landscape  Construction 

B L.A.  352  2 

History  of  Landscape 

Architecture  A L.A.  353  2 

Landscape  Materials 

and  Design  A L.A.  358  1 

Electives  2 

Practical  Experience  (Summer). 


3 


3 


2 3 

2 

1 3 

2 


Fourth  Year  Subjects 


Subject 

No. 


Hours  per  week 
1st  term  2nd  term 

Lecture  Lab,  Lecture  Lab. 


Landscape  Architecture 
Design 

L.A.  451 

Engineering  and 
Planning  Theory 

L.A.  455 

Landscape  Construction 
C 

L.A.  452 

History  of  Landscape 
Architecture  B 

L.A.  453 

Landscape  Materials  and 
Design  B 

L.A.  458 

Office  Practice 

L.A.  457 

Two  electives 

19+  19+ 

2 2 

13  13 

2 2 


16  16 
1 1 

2 2 


Practical  Experience  of  at  least  4 months  in  approved  employment 
before  graduation. 


Professional  Experience  for  at  least  2 years  after  graduation  will  be 
prerequisite  to  membership  in  the  Canadian  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects. 


FIRST  YEAR 

Arch.  101  Architectural  Design  See  page  42 

Arch.  102  Freehand  Drawing  43 

Arch.  107  Theory  of  Architecture  1 43 

Arch.  112  Architectural  Graphics  43 

Arch.  121  English  44 


For.  2 Descriptive  Dendrology  K.  A.  Armson,  W.  A.  K.  Morsink 
1 lecture  a week,  second  term  and 
3 hrs.  laboratory  a week,  both  terms. 

A systematic  study  of  tree  families,  genera  and  species,  based 
mainly  on  native  forest  trees  and  laying  special  stress  on  the 
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characteristics  which  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  species;  also  con- 
sideration of  factors  affecting  their  distribution. 

Geog.  100  Geography 

2 lectures  and  2 hrs.  laboratory  a week,  both  terms. 

An  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  world  population  in  terms  of  physical 
and  cultural  factors. 

Bot.  100  Botany 

2 lectures  and  2 hrs.  laboratory  a week,  both  terms. 

The  development  of  fundamental  ideas  in  Botany  as  an  aspect  of 
Biological  Sciences,  their  modem  concepts  and  their  significance  for 
man.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course,  including  the  study  of  plants 
and  their  relationship  reproduction,  and  the  origin  and  maintenance 
of  life. 

L.A.  156  Surveying  H.  L.  Macklin 

1 lecture  a week,  both  terms. 

Field  Work — 3 hrs.  a week,  first  term;  2 hrs.  second  term. 
General  principles  and  practice  of  surveying  with  the  tape,  transit  and 
level.  Discussion  of  sources  of  error  in  survey  work.  Elementary  topo- 
graphic mapping  by  plane-table. 

Text  book:  Surveying  Practice— Kissam. 


SECOND  YEAR 

L.A.  251  Landscape  Architecture  Design 

The  objective  of  the  second  year  design  programme  is  to  introduce  the 
student  to  the  basic  elements  of  problem  solving,  through  a process 
of  research,  analysis  and  solution.  The  programme  is  devoted  to 
stressing  an  approach  to  problem  solving,  and  introduces  three  major 
areas  of  enquiry,  which  include  the  use  of  space,  the  meaning  of 
recreation,  and  Community. 

Arch.  202  Freehand  Drawing  See  page  46 

L.A.  252  Landscape  Construction  A 

2 hrs.  lecture  and  2 hrs.  laboratory  a week,  both  terms. 

Students  are  introduced  to  the  nature  of  materials  through  lectures, 
studio  work,  research,  and  field  investigation.  The  course  includes 
study  of  the  structure  of  natural  things,  basic  principles  of  man-made 
structures,  natural  and  man-made  materials,  investigation  into  earth- 
work and  grading,  methods  of  construction,  and  the  project  use  and 
selection  of  materials. 


L.A.  254  Landscape  Architecture  Theory  E.  van  der  Meulen 
2 lectures  a week,  first  term. 

An  introduction  to  the  application  of  landscape  architectural  design 
as  it  relates  to  man’s  environment  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 
References:  International  Symposium  on  Mans  Role  in  Changing  the 
Face  of  the  Earth — Princeton,  N.F.  1955;  Community  and  Privacy — 
S.  J.  Chermayeff;  Space , Time  and  Architecture — Sigfried  Giedion. 

Bot.  310  Plant  Ecology  and  Soils  Department  of  Botany 

2 lectures  and  3 hours  laboratory  a week,  both  terms. 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  interrelations  of 
plants  with  the  environment.  Both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  habitats  will 
be  considered. 

Geog.  200  Geography  E.  Bruce  MacDougall 

2 hrs.  lecture  and  2 hrs.  laboratory  a week,  both  terms. 
Geography  of  Resources.  Problems  of  resource  use  with  particular 
reference  to  their  environmental  setting.  Practical  work  will  emphasize 
methods  of  site  classification. 

Geog.  250  Geography  J.  T.  Lemon,  Yi-Fu  Tuan 

2 hrs.  lecture  and  2 hrs.  laboratory  a week,  both  terms. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  man’s  evaluation  and  the  use  of 
different  environments.  The  course  focuses  on  (a)  the  relationships 
between  cultural  values  and  landscapes  and  (b)  population,  social 
organization  and  areas.  The  material  is  approached  both  topically  and 
historically  in  selected  areas  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 


THIRD  YEAR 

L.A.  351  Landscape  Architecture  Design  M.  Hough 

The  objective  of  the  programme  is  to  continue  the  approach  to 
problem-solving  commenced  in  the  second  year.  Problems  are  of  a 
more  advanced  nature,  including  use  of  space,  community,  and  large 
recreation  development.  They  involve  the  application  of  knowledge 
gained  from  technical  courses  in  previous  years.  Where  possible 
problems  are  related  to  actual  situations  to  provide  experience  and 
dialogue  with  clients,  programme  development,  and  consultation  with 
related  professional  disciplines. 

L.A.  358  Landscape  Materials  and  Design  A M.  Hough 

1 lecture  and  3 hrs.  laboratory  both  terms. 

A course  dealing  with  landscape  materials,  their  character  and  use  in 
design.  It  is  concerned  with  materials  from  structural,  technical  and 
aesthetic  points  of  view,  how  they  can  be  combined  in  design,  and 
their  physical  and  emotional  impact  on  an  observer.  The  course  is 
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very  closely  related  to  studio  work.  Landscape  Construction,  and 
History. 

L.A.  352  Landscape  Construction  B J.  C.  Stansbury 

2 hours  lecture,  3 hours  laboratory  a week,  both  terms 
A study  of  the  broader  aspects  of  landscape  construction;  including 
soils,  earthwork,  grading,  retaining  walls,  drainage,  sewage  treatment, 
water  supply,  and  impoundments. 

Lectures  and  visits  to  government  and  private  offices,  are  expanded  by 
studio  problems,  research,  and  field  investigation. 

L.A.  353  History  of  Landscape  Architecture  A A.  Murray 

2 hours  lecture  a week,  both  terms 

A survey  of  the  ways  in  which  man  has  consciously  and  unconsciously 
shaped  his  visual  environment  with  an  emphasis  upon  the  public 
square  and  the  garden  as  a controlling  theme  of  organized  space. 


VISITING  LECTURERS  1967-68 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture 

Mr.  Grady  Clay,  Editor,  Landscape  Architecture 
Mr.  John  Lantzius,  Landscape  Architect 

Professor  A.  E.  Rattray,  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design 
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CHRONOLOGY 


1827— Royal  Charter  granted  for  establishment  of  King’s  College  at  York 
( Toronto ) . 

1836— Upper  Canada  Academy  founded  at  Cobourg,  Ont.  Became  Victoria 
College  in  1841. 

1843— Official  Opening  of  King’s  College,  located  in  former  Parliament 
Buildings  of  Province  of  Upper  Canada. 

1850—  King’s  College  became  University  of  Toronto.  Connection  with 
Church  of  England  terminated. 

1851—  Trinity  College  established. 

1852—  St.  Michael’s  College  founded. 

1853—  University  College  established,  assuming  responsibility  for  all  teach- 
ing in  the  University. 

1856— Construction  of  present  University  College  building  started.  Com- 
pleted 1859. 

1881— St.  Michael’s  College  affiliated  with  University.  Full  federation 
effected  1910. 

1887— Instruction  begun  in  fields  other  than  Arts  and  the  Sciences.  Univer- 
sity College  became  purely  an  Arts  College. 

1890— East  section  of  University  College  building,  including  University 
Library,  gutted  by  fire.  Immediately  reconstructed. 

1890— Victoria  College  federated  with  University  of  Toronto. 

1892— Victoria  College  moved  to  Toronto  from  Cobourg. 

1892— University  Library  opened— enlarged  1909  and  1954. 

1904— Trinity  College  federated  with  University  of  Toronto. 

1906— First  Summer  Session  classes  held. 

1914— Royal  Ontario  Museum  opened.  Enlarged  1933. 

1920— Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  established. 

1924—  Teachers’  Course  established  as  separate  course  for  part-time  stu- 
dents. Now  called  General  Arts  Course  in  Extension. 

1925—  Trinity  College  moved  to  present  buildings  from  old  Queen  Street 
site. 

1931— Ontario  Upper  School  (Grade  13)  standing  required  for  admission. 

1960—  Name  of  Faculty  changed  to  “Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science”. 

1961—  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  established. 

1962—  New  College  established. 

1964—  Innis  College  established. 

1965—  Scarborough  College  opened. 

1967— Erindale  College  opened. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR  1968-69 

1968 


July  1 

Monday 

Dominion  Day. 

July  2 

Tuesday 

Summer  day  session  begins  at  9 a.m. 

July  10 

Wednesday 

Applications  for  supplemental  examinations 
must  be  received  by  this  date. 

August  5 

Monday 

Civic  Holiday. 

August  9 

Friday 

Last  day  of  summer  session  lectures. 

August  12 

Monday 

Supplemental  and  summer  session  examina- 
tions commence. 

August  15 

Thursday 

Last  day  for  receipt  of  applications  for  ad- 
mission of  Special  Students. 

September  2 

Monday 

Labour  Day. 

September  9 
to 

Monday 

Registration.  See  pages  46-47. 

September  14 

Saturday 

The  late  registration  penalty  will  he  en- 
forced. 

September  16 

Monday 

Academic  year  begins  at  9 a.m. 

September  16 

Monday 

Address  by  the  President  to  the  students  at 
2 p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall  (lectures  and 
laboratory  classes  withdrawn  from  1.45 
p.m.  to  3.10  p.m. ) 

September  30 

Monday 

Meeting  of  the  Council. 

October  11 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

October  14 

Monday 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

October  15 

Tuesday 

Last  day  by  which  changes  of  subject  or  of 
course  must  be  made. 

October  15 

Tuesday 

Meeting  of  College  Councils. 

October  28 

Monday 

Meeting  of  the  Council. 

November  8 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

November  11 

Monday 

Remembrance  Day. 

November  11 

Monday 

Meeting  of  College  Councils. 

November  20 

Wednesday 

Last  day  to  confirm  student  programmes  with 
College  Registrars. 

November  22 

Friday 

Fall  Convocation. 

December  2 

Monday 

Meeting  of  the  Council. 

December  13 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

December  16 

Monday 

Meeting  of  College  Councils. 

December  20 

Friday 

Last  day  of  lectures.  Term  ends  at  5 p.m. 

December  25 

Wednesday 

Christmas  Day. 
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1969 


January  1 

Wednesday 

New  Year’s  Day. 

January  6 

Monday 

Second  term  begins.  Classes  commence  at 
9 a.m. 

January  6 

Monday 

Meeting  of  the  Council. 

January  10 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

January  13 

Monday 

Meeting  of  College  Councils. 

January  20 

Monday 

The  second  term  instalment  of  fees  must  be 
received  by  this  date. 

February  3 

Monday 

Meeting  of  the  Council. 

February  14 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

February  15 

Saturday 

Last  day  for  withdrawal  without  academic 
penalty. 

February  17 
February  17-23 

Monday 

Meeting  of  the  College  Councils. 
Reading  week— lectures  and  laboratory 
classes  will  not  be' held. 

March  3 

Monday 

Meeting  of  the  Council. 

March  14 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

March  17 

Monday 

Meeting  of  the  College  Councils. 

March  31 

Monday 

Meeting  of  the  Council. 

April  1 

Tuesday 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  summer 
evening  session  must  be  received  by  this 
date. 

April  4 

Friday 

Good  Friday. 

April  11 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

April  12 

Saturday 

No  lectures  or  laboratory  classes  after  this 
date. 

April  14 

Monday 

Meeting  of  College  Councils. 

April  21 
May 

Monday 

Annual  examinations  commence. 

Meeting  of  the  Council  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman. 

May  9 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

May  15 

Thursday 

Last  day  for  receipt  of  applications  for  ad- 
mission of  Special  Students  (summer  day 
session ) . 

May  19 

Monday 

Victoria  Day. 

May  30 

Friday 

Start  of  University  Commencement. 

June  1 

Sunday 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  1968-69 
session  must  be  received  by  this  date. 

July  7 

Monday 

Summer  day  session  begins. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 
1967-68 

THE  UNIVERSITY 

President  . . . . C.  T.  Bissell,  m.a.,  ph.d.,  d.  es  l.,  d.litt.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.c. 

(On  leave,  1967-68  Session) 

Acting  President J.  H.  Sword,  m.a.  (1967-68  Session) 

Vice-Provost  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  D.  F.  Forster,  b.a.,  a.m. 
Assistant  to  the  President N.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  c.D.,  b.a. 

Vice-President  and  Provost M.  St.  A.  Woodside,  M.A..  ll.d. 

Vice-President  ( Health  Sciences ) . ...  J.  D.  Hamilton,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.(c.) 

Vice-President  ( Research  Administration) 

G.  de  B.  Robinson,  m.b.e.,  b.a.,  ph.d.,  f.r.s.c. 

Chief  Librarian R.  H.  Blackburn,  m.a.,  b.l.s.,  m.s.,  ll.d. 

Executive  Vice-President  ( Non-Academic ) . . . . A.  G.  Rankin,  b.com. 

Vice-President  ( Administration ) F.  R.  Stone,  b.com.,  c.a. 

Financial  Analyst G.  L.  Court,  D.F.C.,  m.com.,  C.A. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and 

Director  of  Administrative  Services D.  S.  Claringbold 

Director  of  Physical  Plant F.  J.  Hastie,  B.sc.,  p.eng. 

Vice-President  and  Registrar R.  Ross,  m.b.e.,  m.a. 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  and  Registrar  . . W.  Kent,  m.a. 

Director  of  Admissions E.  M.  Davidson,  b.a. 

Director  of  Student  Awards Miss  H.  L.  Reimer,  b.a.,  b.ped. 

Special  Officer  (Secondary  School  Liaison ) 

J.  R.  H.  Morgan,  m.b.e.,  m.a.,  b.paed.,  ll.d. 

Director  of  Statistics  and  Records J.  M.  Tusiewicz,  m.a.sC.,  m.b.a. 

Director  of  University  Health  Service  . G.  E.  Wodehouse,  M.c,,  M.D.,  f.R.c.p. 
Assistant  Director  of  University  Health  Service 

— Women Miss  F.  H.  Stewart,  b.a.,  m.d. 

Acting  Director  of  Placement  Service A.  W.  Headrick,  m.a. 

Director  of  International  Student  Centre Mrs.  K.  Riddell,  b.a. 

Director  of  Advisory  Bureau  . D.  J.  McCulloch,  b.a.,  m.d.,  d.psych.,  f.r.c.p. 
Director  of  Housing  Service Mrs.  M,  G.  Jaffary,  b.a. 

Director  of  University  Extension G.  H.  Boyes,  m.a. 

Director  of  University  of  Toronto  Press  . ...  M.  Jeanneret,  b.a.,  ll.d. 

Director  of  Information . K.  S.  Edey 

Director  of  Alumni  Affairs J.  C.  Evans,  b.a. 

Director  of  Development R.  J.  Albrant 

Warden  of  Hart  House E.  A.  Wilkinson,  b.a. 

Director  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education 

— Men W.  A.  Stevens,  B.s. 

Director  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education 

— Women  (Acting) Miss  A.  Hewett,  b.ed.,  p.e. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 


Dean  Emeritus S.  Beatty,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Dean A.  D.  Allen,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean D.  R.  Campbell,  D.F.C.,  M.A. 

Associate  Dean A.  C.  H.  Hallett,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Dean  and  Secretary W.  D.  Foulds,  B.A. 

Assistant  Secretary J.  M.  Mills,  B.A. 

Assistant  Secretary . . R.  B.  Oglesby,  C.D.,  M.A. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

Principal D.  V.  LePan,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Vice-Principal F.  V.  Winnett,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Registrar R^  M.  H.  Shepherd,  M.A. 

Secretary  of  Council J.  A.  Fleming,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  Men  and  Administrative  Assistant  to  Principal  E.  M.  Howarth,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Women Miss  C.  L.  Grant,  B.A.,  M.S.W. 

Librarian Mrs.  D.  I.  Brastins,  B.A.,  B.L.S.  ( obiit .) 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 


President  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Victoria  University 


Rev.  A.  B.  B.  Moore,  B.A.,  B.D.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Principal  Emeritus H.  Bennett,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Principal J.  E.  Hodgetts,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Registrar A.  C.  M.  Ross,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Student  Aid R.  H.  Macdonald,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Secretary  of  the  Council K.  R.  Thompson,  A.M. 

Bursar F.  C.  Stokes,  M.A. 

Librarian Miss  L.  D.  Fraser,  M.A.,  B.L.S. 

Dean  of  Women  ....  Miss  Margaret  I.  Carmichael,  B.A.,  A.R.C.T. 
Senior  Tutor E.  G.  Clarke,  M.A.,  B.D.,  D.Litt. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Provost  and  Vice-Chancellor  . Rev.  D.  R.  G.  Owen,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 
Dean  of  Arts M.  M.  Ross,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.C. 


Registrar  and  Dean  of  Men  Students  . . . G.  A.  B.  Watson,  M.A.,  S.T.B. 

Principal  of  St.  Hilda’s  College  and  Dean  of  Women 


Miss  M.  H.  Seaman,  M.A. 

Librarian Miss  B.  Saunders,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 

Bursar G.  O.  Shepherd,  B.Com. 
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ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE 


President 

Vice-President  and  Registrar 
Assistant  Registrar  . . . 

Director  of  Student  Awards 

Bursar 

Dean  of  Men 

Deans  of  Residence  (Women) 
Loretto  College  . . . 

St.  Joseph’s  College  . . 

Librarian 


. Rev.  J.  M.  Kelly,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
. . . Rev.  H.  V.  Mallon,  M.A. 

. . . Rev.  A.  F.  Waligore,  M.A. 

. Rev.  H.  P.  Coughlin,  M.A.,  S.T.D. 
. . . . Rev.  N.  Iversen,  M.A. 

. . Rev.  R.  J.  Madden,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

. . . . Sister  M.  Maria,  B.A. 

. . Sister  M.  St.  Stephen,  B.A. 

. . . Rev.  J.  B.  Black,  M.L.S. 


NEW  COLLEGE 


Principal D.  G.  Ivey,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Registrar F.  A.  Hare,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Students D,  A.  A.  Stager,  B.S.A.,  M.A. 

Librarian Mrs.  M.  Coffey,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 


INNIS  COLLEGE 

Principal R.  S.  Harris,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Registrar D.  B.  King,  M.A. 

Administrative  Assistant H.  J.  Parker,  B.A.,  B.D. 

Director,  Writing  Laboratory Mrs.  G.  C.  Cotter,  M.A. 

SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 


Principal A.  F.  Wynne  Plumptre,  C.B.E.,  M.A. 

Dean W.  E.  Beckel,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Dean R.  A.  Manzer,  B.Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Registrar ....  J.  I.  Jackson,  D.F.C.,  B.A.,  M.F.A. 

Librarian J.  L.  Ball,  M.A. 

Assistant  to  the  Principal Miss  A.  Huntingford,  B.A.,  B.Ed. 


ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

Principal  . . J.  T.  Wilson,  O.B.E.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.C. 

Dean S.  J.  Colman,  M.A. 

Associate  Dean E.  A.  Robinson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Registrar J.  J.  Rae,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.I.C. 

Administrative  Officer R.  S.  Rawlings,  B.A. 

Librarian H.  L.  Smith,  B.A.,  B.L.S. 


TEACHING  STAFF 

1967-68 


ANATOMY 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department : J.  S.  Thompson,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Professors : A.  A.  Axelrad,  M.D.,  Ph.D.;  S.  H.  Bensley,  M.D.;  E.  G.  Bertram, 
Ph.D.;  J.  W.  A.  Duckworth,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  M.D.;  C.  G.  Smith,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Prof essors:  A.  M.  Jezequel,  M.D.;  G.  F.  Lewis,  M.A.;  D.  L.  Mc- 
Leod, M.D.;  R.  G.  MacKenzie,  M.D. 

Assistant  Professor : D.  H.  Cormack,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer : Mrs.  W.  M.  Brown,  M.A. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department : T.  F.  S.  McFeat,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Professors : R.  W.  Dunning,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  N.  Emerson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 

D.  R.  Hughes,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Professor  ( part-time ):  J.  E.  Anderson,  M.D. 

Associate  Professors:  W.  P.  Carstens,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  J.  Chew,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
C.  E.  Hopen,  M.A. 

Associate  Professors  ( part-time ):  E.  S.  Rogers,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  K.  O.  McCuaig, 
M.A,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  B.  Drewitt,  M.A.;  W.  M.  Hurley,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
G.  B.  Inglis,  M.A.;  S.  Nagata,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  S.  B.  Philpott,  M.A.;  H.  B. 
Schroeder,  M.A.;  R.  W.  Shirley,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Miss  E.  M.  Todd,  M.A.; 
Miss  S.  S.  Wallman,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  W.  Weissleder,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  B.  Yama- 
guchi,  M.Sc. 

Assistant  Professors  ( part-time ):  J.  D.  Kaye,  M.A.;  H.  E.  Rogers,  M.A.;  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Vastokas,  Ph.D. 

Special  Lecturers:  J.  E.  E.  de  Lint,  M.A.;  Mrs.  R.  Vanderburgh,  M.A. 
Lecturer:  P.  Hartney,  M.A. 

ASTRONOMY 

Professor  Emeritus  and  Director  Emeritus  of  the  David  Dunlap  Observa- 
tory: R.  K.  Young,  B.A,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  and  Director  of  the  David 
Dunlap  Observatory:  D.  A.  MacRae,  A.M,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.C. 

C.  A.  Chant  Professor  of  Astronomy:  J.  F.  Heard,  M.A,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.C 
Professors:  Mrs.  H.  B.  S.  Hogg,  A.M,  D.Sc,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.C.;  S.  van  den 
Bergh,  M.Sc,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.C. 

Visiting  Professor  of  Radio  Astronomy:  J.  A.  Roberts,  M.Sc,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors:  J.  D.  Fernie,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.;  Miss  R.  J.  Northcott,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professors:  S.  P.  S.  Anand,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  M.  S.  Clement,  M.Sc, 
Ph.D.;  R.  C.  Roeder,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.;  E.  R.  Seaquist,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  (part-time):  W.  H.  Clarke,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  D.  P.  Hube,  B.Sc,  M.A.  (part-time);  H.  C.  King,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.; 
J.  R.  Percy,  B.Sc,  M.A. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department : G.  E.  Connell,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professors : B.  F.  Crocker,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  J.  Manery  Fisher,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
C.  S.  Hanes,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.C.;  T.  Hoffman,  Dip.Chem., 
Dr.Sc.Tech.;  G.  R.  Williams,  B.Sc,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  R.  A.  Anwar,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  E.  R.  M.  Kay,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
R.  K.  Murray,  M.B.,  Ch.B,  M.S.,  Ph.D.;  K.  C.  Scrimgeour,  B.A.,  M.Sc., 
Ph.D.;  H.  Schacter,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.;  W.  Thompson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors:  M.  A.  Packham,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  O.  Tinker,  B.Sc., 
Ph.D.;  J.  T.  Wong,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 


BOTANY 

Professors  Emeriti:  D.  L.  Bailey,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  H.  B.  Sifton, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  N.  P.  Badenhuizen,  D.Sc. 
Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department:  M.  W.  Bannan,  B.A., 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  of  Plant  Pathology:  Z.  A.  Patrick,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Professors:  R.  F.  Cain,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  D.  F.  Forward,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 

K.  H.  Rothfels,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  J.  E.  Cruise,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Heim- 
burger,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  G.  F.  Israelstam,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  K.  W.  Joy,  B.Sc., 
Ph.D.;  J.  F.  Morgan-Jones,  M.Sc.,  Fil.Lic.;  G.  B.  Orlob,  M.S.,  Ph.D.; 
J.  H.  Sparling,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  K.  R.  Chandorkar,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  R.  E.  Dengler,  B.Sc., 
Ph.D.;  J.  R.  Harle,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  T.  C.  Hutchinson,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Luck-Alien,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  Maze,  M.S,  Ph.D.;  P.  Sarkar,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.; 
Mrs.  C.  Sparling,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  G.  R.  Thaler,  M.Sc.;  J.  P.  Williams,  B.  Sc, 
Ph.D.;  G.  A.  Yarranton,  B.Sc,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer:  Mrs.  C.  Madahar,  M.Sc,  Ph.D. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professors  Emeriti:  A.  R.  Gordon,  O.B.E,  M.A,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.C.  ( obiit .); 

L.  J.  Rogers,  B.A.Sc,  M.A. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  D.  J.  Le  Roy,  M.A,  Ph.D, 
F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Associate  Chairman:  A.  G.  Brook,  B.A,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chairman:  R.  J.  O’Brien, 

M. Sc,  Ph.D. 

Professors:  A.  D.  Allen,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  F.  E.  Beamish,  M.A,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.C.; 

A.  G.  Harrison,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.;  M.  W.  Lister,  M.A,  D.Phil.;  S.  C.  Nyburg, 

B. Sc,  Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Polanyi,  M.Sc,  Ph.D,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.C.;  G.  F.  Wright, 
M.B.E,  B.Sc,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.C.;  P.  Yates,  M.Sc,  Ph.D. 
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Associate  Professors : R.  G.  Barradas,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  M.  Bersohn,  B.S.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  G.  Burns,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  J.  M.  Deckers,  L.Sc.,  Dr.Sc.;  M.  J. 
Dignam,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  E.  Dove,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  D.Phil.;  J.  E.  Guillet, 
B.A..  Ph.D.;  J.  B.  Jones,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  D.Phil.;  F.  R.  Lorriman,  B.E.M., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  S.  McLean,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  J.  J.  Rae,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  E.  A. 
Robinson,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  J.  P.  Valleau,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  K.  Yates,  M.Sc,  Ph.D, 
D.Phil. 

Assistant  Professors : C.  D.  Cook,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  I.  G.  Csizmadia,  Dipl.Eng, 
Ph.D.;  R.  O.  Harris,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  T.  R.  Lynch,  B.Sc,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  O. 
Meresz,  Dipl.Org.Chem,  Ph.D.;  W.  F.  Reynolds,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.;  J.  Riddick, 
B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  G.  H.  Schmid,  B.S,  Ph.D.;  I.  W.  J.  Still,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  J.  C. 
Thompson,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  A.  Walker,  B.Sc,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  Mrs.  M.  E.  Brereton,  B.Sc,  M.A.;  Mrs.  P.  Plooard,  B.Sc. 
Lecturers  ( part-time ):  D.  G.  Anderson,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  F.  Bottomley,  B.Sc, 
M.A.;  D.  N.  Butler,  B.S,  Ph.D.;  R.  G.  F.  Giles,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  E. 
Hawkins,  B.A,  D.Phil.;  A.  C.  Hopkinson,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  D.  G.  Jones,  B.A, 
D.Phil.;  P.  J.  Kuntz,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  O.  A.  Smidsrod,  Sivilingenior;  C. 
Webster,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  S.  G.  Whittington,  M.A.;  C.  R.  Willis,  M.Sc,  Ph.D. 
Instructors : Miss  J.  Gowland,  M.Sc.;  Mrs.  H.  Taylor,  B.Sc. 

Laboratory  Supervisor  and  Administrative  Assistant : K.  B.  Nielsen,  M.A. 


CLASSICS 

University  College: 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  W.  J.  N.  Rudd,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  F.  M.  Heichelheim,  Dr.Phil,  Dr.Agr,  F.R.S.C.  ( obiit . );  R.  M.  H. 
Shepherd,  M.A.;  G.  V.  Sumner,  M.A.;  L.  E.  Woodbury,  A.M,  Ph.D.; 
M.  St.  A.  Woodside,  M.A,  LL.D. 

Associate  Professors:  M.  J.  O’Brien,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  M.  Rist,  M.A.;  A.  E. 

Samuel,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  D.  F.  S.  Thomson,  M.A. 

Visiting  Associate  Professors:  T.  M.  Robinson,  B.A,  B.Litt.;  J.  Shiel,  M.A, 
D.Phil. 

Assistant  Professors:  Miss  A.  Boddington,  B.A.;  T.  G.  Elliott,  B.A.;  J.  Grant, 
B.A.;  C.  P.  Jones,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  R.  Warden,  M.A. 

Lecturers:  T.  F.  Baxter,  M.A.;  J.  H.  Corbett,  M.A.;  E.  I.  Robbins,  M.A. 

Victoria  College: 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin:  H.  Bennett,  B.A,  Ph.D,  LL.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Greek:  H.  G.  Robertson,  B.A,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  D.  O.  Robson,  M.A, 
Ph.D. 

Professors  of  Greek  and  Roman  History:  G.  L.  Keyes,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  R. 
Grant,  A.M,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Greek:  D.  P.  de  Montmollin,  D.  es  L. 

Associate  Professors:  W.  A.  Dale,  M.A,  Ph.D.  (obiit.)  W.  McLeod,  A.M, 

Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  Miss  J.  M.  Bigwood,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  K.  R.  Thompson, 
A.M. 

Lecturer:  F.  E.  Sparshott,  M.A. 
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Trinity  College: 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  D.  J.  Conacher,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professors:  G.  M.  A.  Grube,  M.A,  F.R.S.C.;  Miss  M.  E.  White,  M.A. 
Associate  Professors:  J.  W.  Cole,  M.A.;  A.  Dalzell,  M.A.,  B.Litt.;  J.  A. 

Philip,  B.A.,  D.Litt. 

Lecturer:  C.  S.  McDonough,  M.A. 

St.  Michael’s  College: 

Professor  Emeritus:  Sister  M.  St.  John,  M.A. 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  Rev.  J.  J.  Sheridan,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor:  Rev.  J.  R.  O’Donnell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Associate  Professors:  Sister  M.  Blandina,  M.A.;  Rev.  D.  J.  J.  McNeil,  M.A.; 

A.  Rakus,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Rev.  A.  F.  Waligore,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professors:  Rev.  M.  O.  Lee,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Sister  Stella  Marie,  M.A., 

Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  Mrs.  A.  M.  Dabrowski,  M.A.;  M.  M.  Keizer,  M.A. 

EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  A.  K.  Warder,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  W.  A.  C.  H.  Dobson,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.C.;  P.  C.  Swann,  M.A. 
Visiting  Professors:  Y-R  Chao,  A.B.,  Ph.D.;  S.  Saeki,  B.Litt. 

Associate  Professors:  G.  T.  Artola,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  B.  K.  Matilal,  M.A.,  PhJD.; 
C.  C.  Shih,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.;  R.  M.  Smith,  M.A.;  H.  Trubner,  M.A.; 
M.  Ueda,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  N.  Varma,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  T.  Venkatacharya,  M.A. 
Visiting  Associate  Professor:  H.  Kitagawa,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Assistant  Professors:  D.  J.  Dohrenwend,  A.M.;  N.  Kobayashi,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 

I.  J.  McMullen,  M.A.;  H.  Saddhatissa,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  B.  A.  Stephen,  M.A.; 
C.  Stevens,  M.A.;  K.  Tsuruta,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  H.  C.  Ward,  M.A.;  D.  B. 
Waterhouse,  M.A. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professors:  A.  V.  Liman,  M.A  ; N.  K.  Wagle,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Special  Lecturer:  V.  T.  Yang,  B.Com. 

Lecturers:  J.  S.  Brownlee,  M.A.,  M.Phil.;  S.  Y.  Hsieh,  M.A.;  C.  D.  C.  Priestley, 
M.A.,  A.M.,  M.Phil.;  K.  Tsuruoka,  M.A.;  W.  G.  G.  Saywell,  M.A. 
Lecturer-Librarian:  R.  W.  Chu,  B.L.S.,  M.A. 

ENGLISH 

University  College: 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  C.  Leech,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.  es  L. 
Professors:  C.  T.  Bissell,  M.A.,  Ph.D,  D.Litt,  LL.D,  F.R.S.C.;  C.  R.  Blake, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  W.  F.  Blissett,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  J.  Carroll,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  R. 
Davies,  B.Litt,  D.Litt,  LL.D.;  N.  J.  Endicott,  B.A,  B.Litt.;  D.  V.  LePan, 
M.A,  D.  Litt;  J.  F.  Leyerle,  B.A,  Ph.  D.;  D.  G.  Lochhead,  M.A,  B.L.S.; 

J.  R.  MacGillivray,  M.A,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.C.;  J.  M.  R.  Margeson,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
M.  Millgate,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  F.  E.  L,  Priestley,  M.A,  Ph.D,  D.Litt,  F.R.S.L, 
F.R.S.C.;  S.  P.  Rosenbaum,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  E.  Sirluck,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  F.  W. 
Watt,  M.A,  B.Litt,  Ph.D. 
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Associate  Professors : G.  E.  Bentley,  B.A.,  B.Litt.,  D.  Phil.;  D.  R.  Carroll, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  A.  Greene,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  H.  Halewood,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
P.  L.  Heyworth,  M.A.,  B.Litt.;  W.  J.  Keith,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  R.  MacCallum, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  Pritchard,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  P.  R.  Allen,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  A.  C.  Begor,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
E.  W.  Domville,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  I.  C.  Graziani,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  P. 
Grosskurth,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  B.  S.  Hayne,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  H.  Kerpneck,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  D.  N.  Klausner,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  M.  Leggatt,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  V. 
Marinelli,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  F.  J.  Marker,  B.A.,  D.F.A.;  S.  F.  Martineau,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  P.  F.  Morgan,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  Mueller,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  P. 
Russell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  I.  B.  Smith,  M.A.,  D.Phil.;  C.  Visser,  B.A.,  B.Litt., 
Ph.D.;  J.  F.  Woodruff,  B.A. 

Lecturers:  T.  Adamowski,  M.A.;  Miss  M.  K.  Avison,  M.A.;  A.  B.  Cameron, 
M.A.;  C.  R.  Chase,  M.A.;  E.  L.  Costigan,  B.A.;  H.  B.  de  Groot,  M.A.; 
Miss  E.  Denoon,  M.A.;  G.  A.  Hamel,  B.A.;  Mrs.  S.  S.  Hole,  M.A.;  W.  M. 
Lebans,  M.A.,  B.Litt;  S.  F.  Niermeier,  M.A.;  A.^Patenall,  M.A.;  R.  D. 
Rodgers,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  O.  H.  T.  Rudzik,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  Seary,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
A.  C.  Thomas,  M.A.;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Vicari,  M.A. 

Special  Lecturer:  R.  Gill,  M.A. 


New  College  (by  cross-appointment) 

Associate  Professor:  W.  H.  Halewood,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  E.  W.  Domville,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  I.  C.  Graziani,  M.A. 
Ph.D.;  B.  S.  Hayne,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  M.  Mueller,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  P.  Russell, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  C.  Visser,  B.A.,  B.Litt. 

Lecturers:  A.  B.  Cameron,  M.A.;  G.  A.  Hamel,  B.A. 


Victoria  College: 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  M.  MacLure,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  Miss  K.  H.  Coburn,  M.A,  B.Litt,  LL.D,  F.R.S.L,  F.R.S.C.;  H.  N. 
Frye,  M.A,  D.D,  LL.D,  D.Litt,  L.H.D,  F.R.S.C.;  F.  D.  Hoeniger,  M.A, 
Ph.D.;  C.  C.  Love,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  K.  MacLean,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  M.  Robson, 
M.A,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  D.  Fox,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  R.  de  J.  Jackson,  M.A,  A.M, 
Ph.D.;  Miss  R.  I.  Jenking,  M.A.;  K.  O.  Kee,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  D.  J.  Knight, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  Miss  J.  J.  Macpherson,  M.A,  B.L.S,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  Mrs.  B.  Braswell,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  A.  Carscallen,  B.Litt, 
Ph.D.;  Mrs.  G.  R.  J.  Endicott,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  W.  G.  Glassco,  B.A,  Ph.D.; 
P.  M.  Hughes,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Miss  A.  F.  Johnston,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  J.  D.  Baird,  M.A.;  D.  A.  Blostein,  M.A.;  Miss  C.  A.  Cox,  M.A.; 
C.  J.  Dixon,  M.A.;  Mrs.  M.  H.  Millgate,  M.A.;  Mrs.  R.  B.  Parker,  M.A, 
Ph.D.;  L.  W.  Patterson,  B.A.;  C.  A.  Silber,  M.A. 

Lecturers  ( part-time ):  Mrs.  G.  R.  Cook,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  W.  O’Grady,  M.A. 
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Trinity  College: 

Professor  Emeritus : Mrs.  M.  M.  Kirkwood,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department : M.  T.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Special  Lecturer : P.  A.  Child,  B.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professors:  G.  H.  Roper,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  M.  Ross,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt., 
F.R.S.C. 

Associate  Professors:  G.  G.  Falle,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  M.  K.  Schieder,  M.A.  Ph.D.; 

Mrs.  P.  L.  Briickmann,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  B.  Parker,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  D.  Duffy,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  D.  Godfrey,  M.A.,  M.F.A., 
Ph.D.;  Miss  J.  L.  Levenson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  M.  H.  Seaman,  M.A. 
Lecturer:  R.  L.  Whitney,  M.A. 

St.  Michael’s  College: 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  R.  J.  Schoeck,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professors:  D.  J.  Dooley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  M.  McLuhan,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.; 
Rev.  J.  F.  Madden,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Rev.  H.  V.  Mallon,  M.A.;  Sister  M.  St. 
Francis,  M.A.;  Rev.  L.  K.  Shook,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  Sister  M.  Geraldine,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Sister  M.  Marion, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Meagher,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  F.  T.  Flahiff,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Rev.  W.  B.  Hennessey,  M.A.; 
Rev.  J.  Howard,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Rev.  C.  Leland,  M.A.;  Rev.  R.  J.  Madden, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  Sister  Mary  Arthur,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  G.  Matteo,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
Miss  M.  E.  Moeslein,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  R.  O’Driscoll,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer  ( part-time ):  Mrs.  W.  R.  Orwen,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer:  W.  O’Grady,  M.A. 


FINE  ART 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  G.  S.  Vickers,  A.M. 

Professor:  J.  W.  Graham,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  G.  Brett,  M.C,  M.A.;  H.  A.  Brooks,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Lee 
Johnson,  Ph.D.;  C.  T.  Morey,  B.A.;  W.  Vitzthum,  Ph.D.;  F.  E.  Winter, 
B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  Mrs.  E.  Alfoldi,  Dr.Phil,  Ph.D,  F.S.A.;  W.  McAllister 
Johnson,  B.A,  M.F.A,  Ph.D.;  G.  Scavizzi,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  J.  M.  Vastokas,  M.A, 
Ph.D.;  R.  P.  Welsh,  B.A,  M.F.A,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  R.  Bieler,  B.F.A.;  R.  Downing;  Miss  M.  van  Rossen  Hoogendyk, 
B.A,  M.F.A.;  P.  Mellen,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  Miss  M.  Schaefer,  M.A. 

Special  Lecturers:  Mrs.  K.  B.  Brett;  P.  H.  Brieger,  Ph.D,  F.S.A,  F.R.S.C.; 
H.  B.  Burnham;  H.  A.  Hickl-Szabo;  Mrs.  N.  Leipen,  M.A.;  W.  Ogilvie, 
M.B.E.;  A.  Paine;  J.  Paul,  Ph.D.;  Miss  M.  Walker,  M.A.;  D.  B.  Webster, 
M.A. 

Member  of  the  School  of  Architecture 

Assistant  Professor:  J.  A.  Hall,  O.S.A,  C.G.S.A. 
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FRENCH 

University  College: 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department : C.  D.  Rouillard,  A.M,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D., 

O. A,  F.R.S.C. 

Professors : R.  D.  C.  Finch,  B.A.,  F.R.S.C.;  J.  F.  Flinn,  M.A.,  D.  de  l’U.;  V.  E. 
Graham,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  F.  A.  Hare,  M.A.;  D.  M.  Hayne,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  E.  A.  Joliat,  B.A.,  D.  de  l’U.;  G.  N.  Laidlaw,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.A.; 

P.  R.  Leon,  L.  es  L.,  D.  de  l’U.;  C.  R.  Parsons,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  P.  R.  Robert, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  Sanouillet,  L.  es  L.,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup.,  D.  es  L. 

Visiting  Professor:  P.  G.  C.  Vemois,  L.  es  L.,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup.,  D.  es  L. 
Associate  Professors : Mrs.  C.  Cloutier-Wojciechowska,  L.  es  L.,  Dip.  d’E. 
Sup,  D.  de  l’U.;  A.  G.  Falconer,  M.A,  D.  de  l’U.;  P.  C.  Moes,  M.A,  B.L.S, 
Ph.D.;  R.  Robidoux,  L.  es  L,  L.  Ph,  L.  Th,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup,  D.  de  l’U.; 
H.  G.  Schogt,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  G.  F.  R.  Trembley,  L.  es  L,  Ph.D.;  J.  A.  Walker, 
M.A,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors : Miss  I.  G.  Balthazard,  M.A,  O.Ar;  Miss  W.  J.  Bancroft, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  P.  Bouillaguet,  L.  es  L,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup.;  A.  R.  Curtis,  M.A, 
D.  de  l’U.;  L.  E.  Doucette,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  P.  R.  Ducretet,  M.A.;  J.  A.  Fleming, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  F.  Gerson,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  K.  Gilbert,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  D.  F. 
Jourlait,  L.  es  L,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup,  C.A.P.E.S.;  E.  Lehouck,  L.  Philol.  Rom, 
Agr.  E.S.S,  D.  Ph.L.;  P.  L.  Mathews,  A.M,  Ph.D.;  O.  J.  Miller,  M.A, 
Dip.  d’E.  Sup,  D.  de  l’U.;  M.  L.  Newman,  A.M,  Ph.D.;  W.  A.  Oliver,  B.A, 
D.del’U. 

Lecturers : Miss  N.  Boursier,  L.  es  L,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup,  C.A.P.E.S.;  D.  Cland- 
field,  M.A.;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Curtis,  M.A,  Phil.M.;  R.  G.  Durand,  L.  es  L,  Dip. 
d’E.  Sup,  Ag.  de  l’U.;  P.  R.  Findlay,  M.A.;  E.  A.  Heinemann,  M.A.;  R. 
Hrubi,  D.P.F.E.;  Mrs.  P.  N.  Joliat,  M.A,  D.E.P.P.F.E.;  Miss  D.  M.  Kirsch, 
M.A.;  Mrs.  C.  Roberts,  A.M.;  B.-Z.  Shek,  M.A.;  D.  A.  Trott,  M.A.;  Miss 
R.  A.  M,  Ubriaco,  M.A.;  T.  R.  Wooldridge,  B.A. 

Instructor : Mrs.  G.  M.  St-Aubin,  O.A. 

New  College  (hy  cross-appointment) 

Professor:  F.  A.  Hare,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professors:  F.  Gerson,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  K.  Gilbert,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
D.  F.  Jourlait,  L.  es  L,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup,  C.A.P.E.S.;  P.  L.  Mathews,  B.A, 
A.M,  Ph.D.;  O.  J.  Miller,  M.A,  D.E.S,  D.  de  l’U.;  W.  A.  Oliver,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
Lecturers:  D.  Clandfield,  M.A.;  E.  A.  Heinemann,  M.A.;  Mrs.  C.  Roberts,  A.M. 

Victoria  College: 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  A.  R.  Harden,  A.M,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  Miss  L.  Riese,  M.A,  Ph.D,  O.A,  O.I.P,  S.G.L.F.;  A.  C.  M.  Ross, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  W.  H.  Trethewey,  M.A,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.A,  F.R.S.C.;  J.  S.  Wood, 
M.A,  D.del’U. 

Associate  Professors:  D.  Bouchard,  A.M,  Ph.D.;  J.  G.  Chidaine,  A.M.;  C.  E. 

Rathe,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  H.  R.  Secor,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  P.  Spriet,  L.  es  L,  Agr.  de  l’U. 
Associate  Professor  and  Director  of  Language  Laboratory:  R.  W.  Jeanes,  B.A, 
D.del’U. 

Assistant  Professors:  P.  A.  R.  Bouissac,  L.  es  L,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup.;  E.  N.  Burstyn- 
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sky,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Leon,  L.  es  L.,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup.;  J.  A.  McClel- 
land, M.A.,  Ph.D.;  B.  S.  Merrilees,  M.A.,  D.  de  l’U.;  P.  J.  G.  O.  Perron,  D.  de 
l’U.;  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rathe,  L.  es  L.,  L.  en.  Dr.,  Ph.D.;  D.  W.  Smith,  B.A.,  Ph.D.; 
R.  A.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Ph.D;  C.  D.  E.  Tolton,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  E.  A.  Walker, 
M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers  (part-time):  Mrs.  D.  F.  Jourlait,  A.M.;  Mrs.  D.  Saint-Jacques,  M.A. 
Trinity  College: 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  W.  S.  Rogers,  M.A. 

Professor:  B.  T.  Fitch,  B.A.,  D.  del’U. 

Associate  Professors:  W.  T.  E.  Kennett,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  J.  Ruddock,  M.A. 
Assistant  Professor:  Mile  J.  Laillou,  L.  es  L.,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup. 

Lecturer  and  Director  of  Language  Laboratory:  A.  M.  Seguinot. 

Lecturers:  J.  R.  Brazeau,  M.A.;  L.  C.  Kerslake,  M.A. 

St.  Michael’s  College: 

Professor  Emeritus:  Rev.  L.  J.  Bondy,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur, 
M.A.,  Ph.D,  D.  es  L,  LL.D. 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  Rev.  R.  B.  Donovan,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
Visiting  Professor:  Rev.  J.  Sable,  L.  en  Th,  L.  es  L,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup. 

Professors:  Sister  M.  Corinne,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Sister  M.  Olga,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors:  Mrs.  P.  Collet,  A.M,  Ph.D.;  Sister  M.  Eleanor,  M.A, 
Ph.D.;  Rev.  G.  D.  O’Gorman,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  Miss  C.  E.  Holmes,  M.A,  D.  de  l’U.;  Sister  C.  Grise, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  Sister  M.  St.  Magdalen,  M.A.;  D.  Saint-Jacques,  L.  es  L, 

D. del’U. 

Lecturers:  Rev.  R.  J.  Fink,  M.A.;  P.  Fitting,  M.A.;  Mrs.  P.  G.  P.  Lafaury, 
L.  es  L,  Dip.  d’E.  Sup.;  Miss  M.  P.  O’Neill,  M.A.;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Thepot, 
L.  es  L,  D.  le  l’U. 

Director  of  the  Language  Laboratory:  P.  G.  P.  Lafaury,  L.  es  L,  Dip.  d’E. 
Sup. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  D.  P.  Kerr,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman:  N.  C,  Field,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  L.  Curry,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  A.  V.  Jopling,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  D.  F.  Putnam, 
B.S.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  Spelt,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  I.  Burton,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  W.  G.  Dean,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  R.  C. 
Harris,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.;  J.  W.  Simmons,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  A.  Tayyeb,  M.A.;  Yi-Fu 
Tuan,  Ph.D.;  J.  J.  Van  der  Eyk,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  F.  B.  Watts,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professors:  A.  M.  Baker,  M.A.;  L.  S.  Bourne,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  N.  H. 
Britton,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  H.  Galloway,  Ph.D.;  J.  T.  Lemon,  M.S,  Ph.D.; 

E.  B.  MacDougall,  M.ScF,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professors:  C.  G.  Clarke,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  L.  C.  Nkemdirim, 

Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  B.  Greenwood,  B.Sc.;  J.  A.  May,  M.A. 

Special  Lecturer:  K.  Hewitt,  M.A. 
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GEOLOGY 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Palaeontology : Miss  M.  A.  Fritz,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Mining  Geology : G.  B.  Langford,  B.A.Sc.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department : E.  W.  Nuffield,  B.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C. 

Professors : J.  B.  Currie,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  W.  Moorhouse,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C.;  L.  S.  Russell,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  F.  G.  Smith,  M.Sc, 
Ph.D.;  J.  T.  Wilson,  O.B.E.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.C. 

Visiting  Professors : F.  Chayes,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  S.  Coombs,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. 

(N.Z.);  D.  B.  Stewart,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  P.  Toulmin,  III,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors : G.  M.  Anderson,  B.Eng.,  M.A.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  F.  W.  Beales, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  J.  Fawcett,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Gittins,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  D.  H. 
Gorman,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  W.  H.  Gross,  B.A.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  P,  A.  Peach, 
B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  M.  To  veil,  B.A.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  B.  Waterhouse, 
M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors : A.  J.  Naldrett,  B.A.,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  G.  Norris,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
J.  C.  Rucklidge,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  M.  Schwerdtner,  Diplom-Geologe, 
Dr.rer.nat.;  J.  C.  Van  Loon,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  D.  H.  Watkinson,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
Lecturer:  A.  R.  Berger,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

GERMAN 

University  College: 

Professor  Emeritus : B.  Fairley,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  H.  N.  Milnes,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  H.  Boeschenstein,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  H.  Eichner,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  K.  S. 
Guthke,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  Joos,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  Palsson,  B.A.,  Cand.Mag.; 
Miss  M.  J.  Sinden,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  W.  A.  Packer,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  G.  Wiebe,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors:  W.  Bauer,  M.A.;  B.  Peschken,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer:  D.  Myers,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Special  Lecturer:  Mrs.  A.  Krygsman,  B.A. 

Victoria  College: 

Professor  Emeritus:  J.  A.  Surerus,  B.A. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  G.  W.  Field,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor:  R.  K.  Arnold,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  David  Brett-Evans,  M.A.,  Dr.Phil.,  R.  H.  Farquharson, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  C.  R Genno,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor:  H.  L.  M.  Mayer,  Dr.Phil. 

Lecturer:  H.  W.  Seliger,  M.A. 

Trinity  College: 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  D.  A.  Joyce,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Special  Lecturer:  C.  Lewis,  M.A. 

Lecturers:  A.  D.  Harris,  M.A.;  A.  D.  Latta,  M.A. 
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St.  Michael's  College: 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department : Mrs.  V.  Mueller-Carson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Lecturers : Sister  M.  Birgitta,  B.A.;  Hartmut  Froeschle,  M.A. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Members  of  the  Staff  in  Higher  Education 

Professors:  R.  S.  Harris,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  E.  F.  Sheffield,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  F.C.I.S. 
F.R.C.G.S. 


HISTORY 

Professors  Emeriti : R.  Flenley,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  F.R.S.C.;  D.  J.  McDougall,  M.A.; 

F.  H.  Underhill,  M.A,  LL.D,  F.R.S.C.;  B.  Wilkinson,  M.A,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.C. 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department : A.  P.  Thornton,  M.A,  D.Phil, 
F.R.Hist.S. 

Associate  Professor  and  Academic  Secretary  of  the  Department : T.  A.  Sand- 
quist,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Professors:  J.  W.  Abrams,  A.B,  Ph.D,  F.R.A.S,  F.A.A.S.;  P.  Brock,  M.A, 
Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Cairns,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  M.  S.  Careless,  A.M,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.C.; 

J.  B.  Conacher,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  G.  R.  Cook,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  G.  M.  Craig,  B.A, 
Ph.D.;  J.  L.  Cranmer-Byng,  M.C,  M.A.;  D.  G.  Creighton,  C.C,  M.A, 
LL.D,  D.Litt,  F.R.S.C.;  B.  S.  Drake,  B.A.;  W.  J.  Eccles,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 

K.  W.  McNaught,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  R.  H.  McNeal,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  S.  Moir, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  H.  I.  Nelson,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  W.  H.  Nelson,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  M.  R. 
Powicke,  M.A.;  R.  M.  Saunders,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  R.  A.  Spencer,  M.A,  D.Phil.; 
C.  P.  Stacey,  O.B.E,  C.D,  A.M,  Ph.D,  LL.D,  F.R.S.C.;  N.  P.  Zacour, 
M.B.E,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor:  R.  W.  Greaves,  M.A,  D.Phil. 

Associate  Professors:  J.  M.  Beattie,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  R.  C.  Brown,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
Mrs.  N.  Z.  Davis,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  H.  L.  Dyck,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  W.  A.  Goffart, 
A.M,  Ph.D.;  T.  O.  Lloyd,  M.A,  D.Phil.;  E.  E.  Rose,  M.A.;  P.  C.  T.  White, 
M.A,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  C.  C.  Berger,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  W.  J.  Callahan,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
J.  Dent,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  W.  M.  Dick,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  M.  Estes,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
J.  J.  Gerson,  M.I.A,  Ph.D.;  P.  Grendler,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  R.  F.  Harney,  M.A, 
Ph.D.;  R.  Helmstadter,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  D.  C.  Higgs,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  D. 
Hughes,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  M.  Israel,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  P.  B.  Kenyon,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
J.  Kornberg,  A.M,  Ph.D.;  P.  L.  Thompson,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  R.  Accinelli,  M.A.;  T.  Brady,  M.A.;  Mrs.  J.  Conway,  B.A.;  M. 
Dafoe,  M.A.;  M.  J.  Hodge,  M.A.;  G.  Patterson,  M.A.;  A.  Rossos,  M.A.;  E. 
Shorter,  A.M. 

Special  Lecturers:  Mrs.  R.  V.  Colman,  M.A.;  H.  V.  Nelles,  M.A.;  Mrs.  A. 
Robson,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
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ISLAMIC  STUDIES 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  G.  M.  Wickens,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C. 
Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department : R.  M.  Savory,  M.A., 
Ph.D. 

Professor:  Aziz  Ahmad,  B.A. 

Visiting  Professor:  L.  Lockhart,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

Associate  Professors:  E.  Bimbaum,  B.A.,  Dipl.  O.A.S.;  Mrs.  A.  Jwaideh  Cox, 
M.A.,  B.Litt.,  D.Phil.;  L.  M.  Kenny,  M.A.;  E.  Kuran,  D.Hist.;  M.  E.  Mar- 
mura,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  Tayyeb,  M.A.  (part-time). 

Assistant  Professors:  M.  Q.  Baig,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  S.  Berengian,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
Miss  E.  Marmnra,  M.A. 

Lecturers:  J.  R.  Blackburn,  M.A.;  Mrs.  L.  V.  Golombek,  M.A.;  Mrs.  R.  Melnik, 
M.A.;  Mrs.  H.  D.  Shakeel,  M.A. 

ITALIAN  AND  HISPANIC  STUDIES 

Professors  Emeriti:  Miss  O.  D.  Bickley,  Dott.  in  Lett.,  M.A.;  J.  Cano,  A.M., 
Ph.D.;  E.  Goggio,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  J.  H.  Parker,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department:  K.  L.  Levy,  M.A., 
Ph.D. 

Professors:  S.  B.  Chandler,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  B.  M.  Corrigan,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C.;  D.  Marin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  A.  Molinaro,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  S.  Noce, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  L.  Stagg,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  A.M.;  E.  Von  Richthofen,  Ph.D., 
Dr.Habil. 

Associate  Professors:  T.  B.  Barclay,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  K.  A.  A.  Ellis,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
R.  J.  Glickman,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  A.  M.  Gordon,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Gulsoy,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  W.  T.  McCready,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  W.  Ukas,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  M.  J. 
Valdes,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  J.  Barta,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  F.  Burke,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
Mrs.  M.  Kuitunen,  Dott.  in  Lett,  M.A,  Phil.M.;  Miss  M.  E.  Rugg,  M.A, 
A.M.;  A.  Vicari,  M.A,  Phil.M. 

Lecturers:  E.  Costa,  M.A.;  J.  B.  Davies,  M.A.;  J.  Escobar,  Lic.Fil.;  O.  Hegyi, 
M.A.;  J.  G.  Hughes,  M.A.;  Miss  S.  N.  Peters,  B.A.;  Mrs.  W.  Rolph,  M.A, 
Phil.M.;  Mrs.  M.  Scarth,  M.A.;  Miss  B.  E.  Segall,  M.A,  Phil.M.;  Miss  O. 
Zorzi,  M.A. 

Instructor:  P.  B.  Bell,  M.A. 

LINGUISTICS 

Member  of  the  Centre  for  Linguistic  Studies 
Director:  Martin  Joos,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Emeritus:  I.  R.  Pounder,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  D.  B.  DeLury,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department:  W.  T.  Sharp,  M.A, 
Ph.D. 
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Professors : F.  V.  Atkinson,  M.A.,  D.Phil.,  F.R.S.C.;  B.  Brainerd,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
J.  H.  H.  Chalk,  Ph.D.;  H.  S.  M.  Coxeter,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.C.;  C. 
Davis,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  F.  D.  Duff,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  D.  A.  S.  Fraser, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  W.  H.  Greub,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  I.  Halperin,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C.;  H.  A.  Heilbronn,  M.A.,  D.Phil.,  F.R.S.;  T.  E.  Hull,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 

A.  B.  Lehman,  B.S.,  Ph.D.;  K.  O.  May,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Ogilvie,  M.A, 
Ph.D.;  A.  Pauli,  Ph.D.;  G.  de  B.  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.; 
P.  G.  Rooney,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  W.  W.  Sawyer,  M.A.;  P.  Scherk, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 

Visiting  Professors : B.  Abrahamson,  S.M.,  Ph.D.;  H.  Davies,  B.A.,  D.Phil.; 
S.  I.  Goldberg,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  S.  Macphail,  M.A,  D.Phil,  F.R.S.C.; 
W.  A.  O’N.  Waugh,  M.A,  D.Phil. 

Associate  Professors : D.  V.  Anderson,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  D.  C.  Baillie,  M.A.;  D.  A. 
Clarke,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  W.  J.  R.  Crosby,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  A.  R.  Dobell,  M.A, 
Ph.D.;  L.  T.  Gardner,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  W.  Haque,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  K.  W.  Hast- 
ings, M.A,  Ph.D.;  M.  P.  Heble,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.;  W.  M.  Kahan,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
P.  J.  Leah,  M.A,  Ph.D,  S.J.;  J.  E.  LeBel,  B.Sc,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  K.  Murasugi, 
M.A,  D.Sc.;  K.  B.  Ranger,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  R.  A.  Ross,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  D.  K. 
Sen,  M.Sc,  Dr.  es  Sc.;  F.  A.  Sherk,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  M.  S.  Srivastava,  M.Sc, 
Ph.D.;  E.  Stamm,  Dr.Sc.Math.;  S.  M.  Trott,  B.Sc,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  R.  Van- 
stone,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  R.  Wormleighton,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Associate  Professors : B.  N.  Parlett,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  H.  Radjavi,  *M.A, 
Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors : M.  A.  Akcoglu,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.;  E.  Barbeau,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 

E.  P.  Botta,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  D.  R.  Breach,  M.Sc,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  P.  B.  Chapman, 

B. Sc,  B.E,  Ph.D.;  H.  Dachslager,  M.A,  M.S,  Ph.D.;  N.  A.  Derzko,  B.Sc, 
Ph.D.;  R.  Fischler,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  P.  C.  Greiner,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  R.  L.  Johnston, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  I.  MacNeill,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  C,  Mason,  M.A,  D.Phil.;  D. 
Masson,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.;  J.  McCool,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  P.  Norton,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
J.  E.  Paloheimo,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  E.  Prugovecki,  Dipl.Phys,  Ph.D.;  P.  Rosen- 
thal, M.A,  Ph.D.;  P.  J.  Ryall,  B.Sc,  M.A.;  R.  A.  Smith,  M.S,  Ph.D.;  S.  H. 
Smith,  Ph.D.;  D.  Spring,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  W.  R.  S.  Sutherland,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.; 
P.  A.  Taylor,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  D.  P.  Wakfer,  B.A.Sc,  M.A. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  Sister  R.  Tauer,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer:  Mrs.  H.  K.  Botta,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Special  Lecturers:  C.  C.  Gotlieb,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Krieger  Dunaj, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  L.  Mezei,  B.Sc,  M.A,  F.S.A,  F.C.I.A.;  D.  B.  W.  Reid,  M.A, 
M.Sc.;  N.  E.  Sheppard,  M.A,  F.I.A.;  W.  J.  Webber,  B.A,  D.Sc. 

MICROBIOLOGY 

Members  of  the  School  of  Hygiene 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  A.  J.  Rhodes,  M.D,  C.R.C.P.(C), 

F. R.C.P.  (Edin.), F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department:  L.  W.  Macpherson, 
Ph.D,  M.R.C.V.S,  D.V.S.M. 
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Professors:  R.  Pakula,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  Dozent;  D.  B.  W.  Reid,  M.A.,  M.Sc.; 

A.  C.  Wardlaw,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors : Mrs.  J.  F.  M.  Hoeniger,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  P.  L.  Sey- 
fried,  M.S.A. 

Assistant  Professors : J.  B.  Campbell,  Ph.D.;  Miss  F.  W.  Doane,  M.A.;  P.  C. 
Fleming,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P,  M.B,;  M.  Goldner,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  R. 
Sheinin,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  V.  V.  Kingsley,  M.Sc.;  J.  S.  MacKay,  M.A.,  M.D.,  C.R.C.P.  (C); 
Miss  A.  Zbitnew,  M.Sc. 

MUSIC 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Music 
Director:  A.  Walter,  Jur.  Utr.  Dr. 

Professors:  A.  R.  Johnston,  M.M.,  Ph.D.;  H.  J.  Olnick,  B.S.,  M.A.;  R.  A.  Rose- 
vear,  A.B.,  M.M.;  E.  Schabas,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Associate  Professors:  J.  Beckwith,  Mus.  M.;  T.  Kenins;  O.  Morawetz,  Mus. 

Doc.;  G.  Ridout,  LL.D.;  J.  J.  Weinzweig,  M.M. 

Assistant  Professors:  G.  Ciamaga,  M.M.;  Miss  R.  Maniates,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
G.  Wuensch,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  G.  W.  J.  Drake,  M.A.;  R.  A.  Falck,  B.Mus.,  M.F.A.;  D.  Holman, 
D.Mus.,  F.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.O. 

NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 

University  College: 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  R.  J.  Williams,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  W.  S.  McCullough,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.;  A.  D.  Tushingham,  B.A., 

B. D.,  Ph.D.;  J.  W.  Wevers,  B.A.,  Th.B.,  Th.D.;  F.  V.  Winnett,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C. 

Associate  Professors:  A.  K.  Grayson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  W.  E.  Needier,  M.A.; 
R.  F.  G.  Sweet,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  D.  B.  Redford,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  F.  Talmage,  B.A.,  Ph.D.; 
T.  C.  Young,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Victoria  College: 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  Rev.  J.  Macpherson,  M.A.,  B.D., 
D.D. 

Professor:  Rev.  E.  G.  Clarke,  M.A.,  B.D.,  D.Litt. 

Assistant  Professor:  E.  J.  Re  veil,  M.  A.,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer:  E.  T.  Lutz,  M.A.,  B.D. 

PHILOSOPHY 

University  of  Toronto: 

Professor  Emeritus:  F.  H.  Anderson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
( obiit. ) 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  T.  A.  Goudge,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C. 
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Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department:  R.  F.  McRae,  M.A, 

Ph.D. 

Professors : W.  H.  Dray,  M.A.,  D.Phil.,  F.R.S.C.;  D.  P.  Dryer,  A.M.;  G.  Edison, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  E.  L.  Fackenheim,  Ph.D.;  D.  Gallop,  M.A.;  D.  Gauthier,  A.M., 
D.Phil.;  W.  J.  Huggett,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Marcus  Long,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  Savan, 

A. M.;  F.  E.  Sparshott,  M.A. 

Visiting  Professors:  T.  D.  Langan,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Margolis,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors:  D.  D.  Evans,  B.A.,  B.D.,  B.Phil.,  D.Phil.;  C.  M.  T.  Hanly, 

B. A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  B.  Hartman,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  F.  M.  Hunter,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
W.  J.  McCurdy,  A.M,  Ph.D.;  D.  L.  C.  Miller,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  G.  B.  Payzant, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  G.  Slater,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  C.  W.  Webb,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  M.  O. 
Wheatley,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  H.  Woods,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  A.  Buchanan,  B.A,  LL.B,  Ph.D.;  J.  W.  Crichton, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  R.  B.  de  Sousa,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  H.  Hardy,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
W.  R.  C.  Harvey,  M.A.;  R.  A.  Imlay,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Morrison,  Ph.D.; 

L.  M.  Gordon  Smith,  B.A,  B.Phil.;  L.  W.  Sumner,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  F.  F. 
Wilson,  B.Sc,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  B.  G.  Stroud,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  J.  W.  Caron,  M.A.;  P.  W.  Churchland,  M.A.;  F.  A.  Cunningham, 

M. A.;  P.  W.  Gooch,  M.A.;  W.  C.  Graham,  M.A.;  T.  P.  McKenna,  M.A.; 

G.  A.  Nicholson,  M.A.;  M.  T.  Thornton,  M.A,  B.Phil.;  G.  Vise,  M.A. 
Special  Lecturer:  J.  S.  Cunningham,  M.A. 

University  College: 

Professor  Emeritus:  F.  H.  Anderson,  M.A,  Ph.D,  LL.D,  Litt.D,  F.R.S.C. 
(obiit.) 

Professor  of  Ethics  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  T.  A.  Goudge,  M.A, 
Ph.D,  F.R.S.C. 

Professors:  D.  P.  Dryer,  A.M.;  D.  Gallop,  M.A.;  D.  P.  Gauthier,  A.M,  D.Phil.; 

W.  M.  D.  Long,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  R.  F.  McRae,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  D.  Savan,  A.M. 
Associate  Professors:  D.  D.  Evans,  B.A,  B.D,  B.Phil,  D.  Phil.;  C.  M.  T. 
Hanly,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  F.  M.  Hunter,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  W.  J.  McCurdy,  A.M, 
Ph.D, 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  A.  Buchanan,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  R.  B.  de  Sousa,  B.A, 
Ph.D.;  R.  A.  Imlay,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Morrison,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Gordon  Smith,  B.A,  B.Phil.;  L.  W.  Sumner,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  F.  F.  Wilson, 
B.Sc,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  G.  A.  Nicholson,  M.A.;  G.  Vise,  M.A. 

Victoria  College: 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  F.  E.  Sparshott,  M.A. 

Assistant  Professors:  J.  A.  Graff,  A.M,  Ph.D.;  W.  R.  C.  Harvey,  B.Sc,  M.A.; 

H.  Pietersma,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Lecturer:  M.  T.  Thornton,  M.A,  B.Phil. 

Trinity  College: 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  G.  Edison,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor:  Mrs.  H.  Hardy,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
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St.  Michael’s  College: 

Professor  Emeritus:  E.  Gilson,  Membre  de  1’Academie  Frangaise,  D.  es  L., 
Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D. 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  L.  E.  M.  Lynch,  M.A.,  M.S.L.,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  Rev.  I.  T.  Eschmann,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.  ( obiit .);  Rev.  E.  C.  Garvey, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  Rev.  J.  M.  Kelly,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Rev.  A.  A.  Maurer,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

F.R.S.C.;  Rev.  J.  Owens,  M.S.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  A.  C.  Pegis,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C.;  Rev.  E.  A.  Synan,  S.T.L,  M.A.,  M.S.L,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  L.  S.  Dewart,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  B.  Dunphy,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 

T.  J.  F.  Lang,  M.A.;  Rev.  R.  J.  MacDonald,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  Barry  Brown,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  E.  J.  Kremer,  A.B.,  Ph.D.; 

A.  E.  Wingell,  M.A.,  M.S.L.,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor:  Rev.  James  A.  Weisheipl,  M.A.,  D.Phil. 

Lecturers:  J.  Kilcullen,  M.A.;  Mrs.  A.  Lynch,  M.A.,  M.S.L.,  Ph.D.;  Robt. 
Tuhhy,  M.A. 

PHYSICS 

Professor  Emeritus:  H.  J.  C.  Ireton,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  H.  L.  Welsh,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department:  G.  D.  Scott,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  Miss  E.  J.  Allin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  M.  Anderson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  C. 
Barnes,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  A.  W.  Brewer,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  A.  Inst.  P.;  J.  M.  Daniels, 
M.A,  D.Phil,  F.R.S.C.;  G.  D.  Garland,  M.A,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.C.;  C.  C.  Gotlieb, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  A.  C.  H.  Hallett,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  C.  O.  Hines,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
J.  N.  P.  Hume,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  D.  G.  Ivey,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  H.  E.  Johns,  M.A, 
Ph.D,  F.R.S.C.;  R.  List,  Dipl.  Phys,  Dr.sc.Nat;  A.  E.  Litherland,  B.Sc, 
Ph.D.;  R.  W.  McKay,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  K.  G.  McNeill,  M.A,  D.Phil.;  A.  D. 
Misener,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  W.  Moffat,  Ph.D.;  B.  P.  Stoicheff,  M.A,  Ph.D, 
F.R.S.C.;  J.  C.  Stryland,  Ph.D.;  L.  E.  H.  Trainor,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  Van 
Kranendonk,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  of  Geophysics:  J.  T.  Wilson,  O.B.E,  Ph.D,  Sc.D,  LL.D,  D.Sc, 

F. R.S.C. 

Associate  Professors:  R.  E.  Azuma,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  R.  M.  Farquhar,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 

G.  M.  Graham,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  F.  S.  Grant,  M.S,  Ph.D.;  J.  V.  Iribarne,  Dr.  in 
Chem.;  J.  D.  King,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  F.  D.  Manchester,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.;  A.  D.  May, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  D.  A.  L.  Paul,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  C.  M.  Penner,  M.A.;  J.  D.  Poll, 
Ph.D.;  J.  D.  Prentice,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.;  R.  E.  Pugh,  M.  A,  Ph.D.;  R.  Richmond, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Savage,  B.S,  Ph.D.;  N.  R.  F.  Steenberg,  M.Sc,  D.Phil.; 

H.  W.  Taylor,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  G.  F.  West,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  D.  York,  B.A,  D.  Phil. 
Assistant  Professors:  R.  L.  Armstrong,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  R.  J.  Balcombe,  M.A, 

Ph.D.;  L.  Dworin,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  M.  Fowler,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  P.  A.  Griffin,  M.Sc, 
Ph.D.;  J.  S.  M.  Harvey,  M.A,  D.Phil.;  R.  E.  Kreps,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.;  D.  B. 
McConnell,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.;  P.  P.  M.  Meincke,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  P.  J.  O’Donnell, 

B. Sc,  Ph.D.;  J.  M.  Perz,  M.A.Sc,  Ph.D.;  V.  Soots,  M.S,  Ph.D.;  E.  C.  West, 
M.Sc,  Ph.D. 
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Lecturers : A.  M.  Crocker,  M.A.;  R.  Lee,  M.A.;  G.  A.  McPherson,  M.A.;  R.  E. 

Munn,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  T.  L.  Richards,  M.A. 

Instructors : R.  L.  Bell,  M.A.,  B.Paed.;  F.  L.  Code,  B.Sc.,  Ph..D.;  Miss  K.  M. 

Crossley,  B.A.;  E.  D.  Maclnnes,  M.A.,  B.Paed.;  Mrs.  M.  Rotenberg,  Ph.D. 
Instructors  and  Readers:  Mrs.  G.  Benn,  M.Sc.;  Miss  E.  Cohen,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professors  Emeriti : C.  H.  Best,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  Doct.  Hon.  Causa, 
Sc.D.,  Doct.  Med.  Hon.  Causa,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.S.C.;  J.  Markowitz, 
M.B.E.,  M.B.,  Ph.D.,  M.S.  in  Exp.  Surg. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  R.  E.  Haist,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.C. 

Professors:  J.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  S.  Hartroft,  B.Sc.,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.;  G.  J.  Hetenyi,  M.D.,  Ph.D.;  F.  C.  Monkhouse,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  W. 
Pearce,  M.D.,  C.M.,  D.Phil.;  A.  M.  Rappaport,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Professors  ( part-time j:  D.  W.  Clarke,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Logothetopoulos,  M.D., 
Ph.D.;  J.  W.  Scott,  M.A.,  M.D.;  G.  A.  Wrenshall,  M.Sc,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors:  M.  A.  Ashworth,  M.D,  B.Sc. (Med.),  Ph.D.;  D.  Fraser, 
M.A,  M.D,  Ph.D.;  J.  Hunter,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  W.  H.  Johnson,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.; 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Santalo,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  A.  Sirek,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  O.  Sirek,  M.D, 
M.A,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  ( part-time ):  J.  K.  Davidson,  M.D,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  B.  S.  L.  Kidd,  M.D,  M.R.C.P.;  J.  M.  Martin,  B.Sc,  M.D.; 
R.  Ninomiya,  M.D,  Ph.D.;  H.  Sonnenberg,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.;  A.  T.  Storey, 
D.D.S,  M.S,  Ph.D.;  M.  Vranic,  M.D,  D.Sc. 

Assistant  Professors  ( part-time ):  D.  R.  Crapper,  M.D.;  L.  W.  Organ,  M.D, 
B.A.Sc.;  G.  Steiner,  B.A,  M.D,  F.R.C.P.(C). 

Lecturers:  L.  E.  Sutherland,  B.A,  M.D,  Ph.D.;  R.  B.  Wilson,  B.S,  D.V.M, 
Ph.D. 

Lecturer  ( part-time ):  K.  E.  Money,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
Political  Science  and  Economics 
Commerce  and  Finance 

Professors  Emeriti:  C.  A.  Ashley,  B.Com,  D.Litt,  F.C.A.;  A.  Brady,  M.A, 
Ph.D,  LL.D,  F.R.S.C.;  H.  A.  Logan,  B.A,  A.B,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  W.  T.  Easterbrook,  M.A,  Ph.D, 
LL.D,  F.R.S.C. 

Commerce: 

Professors:  A.  W.  Currie,  B.A,  B.Com,  D. Com. Sc.;  S.  G.  Hennessey,  B.Com, 
F.C.A.;  J.  E.  Smyth,  M.Com,  F.C.A. 

Associate  Professors:  G.  T.  Gilbert,  B.Com,  C.A.;  W.  C.  Hebdon,  M.A,  C.A.; 
J.  A.  Sarjeant,  B.A.Sc,  M.B.A.;  R.  E.  Vosburgh,  B.A,  M.B.A,  D.B.A. 
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Assistant  Professor : R.  D.  Brown,  B.Com.,  M.A.,  C.A. 

Special  Lecturers : P.  W.  B.  Creighton,  M.A.  (Oxon. ),  C.A.;  R.  J.  Dart, 
B.Com.,  C.A.;  W.  S.  Devlin,  B.A.,  C.A.;  P.  McQuillan,  B.Com.,  C.A.;  R. 
Peretz,  B.Com.,  C.A. 

Economics: 

Professors : V.  W.  Bladen,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.C.;  D.  R.  Campbell, 
D.F.C.,  M.A.;  J.  H.  Dales,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  C.  Eastman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
H.  A.  J.  Green,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  G.  Hartle,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  K.  F.  Helleiner, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C.;  R.  W.  Judy,  M.A.;  B.  S.  Keirstead,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.; 
D.  C.  MacGregor,  B.A.,  F.R.S.C.;  E.  P.  Neufeld,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  F.  W. 
Plumptre,  C.B.E.,  M.A.;  R.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  E.  Safarian,  B.A., 
Ph.D.  ; S.  G.  Triantis,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors : J.  D.  Bossons,  B.A.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  N.  K.  Choudhry,  B.A., 
M.S.,  Ph.D.;  A.  R.  Dobell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  I.  M.  Drummond,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
D.  F.  Forster,  A.M.;  W.  Haque,  M.A,  M.S,  Ph.D.;  C.  K.  Helleiner,  M.A, 
Ph.D.;  S.  Hollander,  B.Sc.  (Econ. ),  Ph.D.;  Y.  Kotowitz,  B.A.;  A.  Kruger, 
B.A,  Ph.D.;  N.  M.  Meltz,  B.Com,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  G.  Slasor,  B.A.;  M.  H. 
Watkins,  B.Com.;  A.  M.  Watson,  B.Com,  M.A,  C.d’E.P.;  T.  A.  Wilson, 
B.A,  A.M,  Ph.D.;  J.  W.  L.  Winder,  B.Com,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors : V.  S.  Chitre,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  Sheila  Eastman,  M.A, 
Ph.D.;  M.  J.  Hare,  B.Com,  C.A.;  J.  I.  McDonald,  M.A.;  D.  M.  Nowlan, 
B.Sc,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  A.  Rotstein,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  L.  B.  Smith,  B.Com,  A.M, 
Ph.D.;  D.  A.  A.  Stager,  M.A.;  K.  L.  Wyman,  M.A. 

Visiting  Professor : J.  J.  Madden,  M.A,  Ph.D.  ( Cantab. ). 

Lecturers : M.  W.  Bucovetsky,  M.A.;  J.  F.  Dingle,  B.Com,  Ph.D.;  J.  P. 
Warner,  M.A. 

Special  Lecturer : J.  A.  G.  Grant,  B.A,  Ph.D. 

Political  Science: 

Professors : M.  Brownstone,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.;  J.  S.  Dupre,  A.M,  Ph.D.;  J.  Eayrs, 

A. M,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.C.;  P.  W.  Fox,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  E.  Hodgetts,  M.A,,  Ph.D, 
F.R.S.C.;  C.  B.  Macpherson,  B.A,  D.Sc.  (Econ.),  F.R.S.C.;  R.  C.  Pratt, 

B. A,  B.Phil.;  H.  G.  Skilling,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Miss  E.  Wallace,  B.A,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors : D.  S.  Carlisle,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  S.  H.  E.  Clarkson,  M.A, 

D.de  Rech.;  S.  J.  Colman,  M.A.;  W.  E.  Grasham,  B.A.Sc,  M.A.;  G.  Horo- 
witz, M.A,  Ph.D.;  J.  T.  McLeod,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  P.  Russell,  B.A.;  J.  E.  Smith, 
A.B,  Ph.D.;  J.  K.  Spicer,  Dipl.d’Et,  B.A,  Dipl.d’Et.Pol,  Ph.D.;  T.  L. 
Thorson,  A.B,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors : J.  S.  Barker,  A.B,  M.A.;  R.  A.  Fenn,  B.A,  M.Sc.;  R. 
Gregor,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  F.  J.  C.  Griffiths,  B.A,  M.I.A.;  Geo.  Heiman,  M.A, 
Ph.D.;  R.  A.  Manzer,  B.A,  B.Ed.;  F.  W.  Peers,  B.Ed,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
Visiting  Professors : L.  Beaton,  B.A.;  S.  A.  Lakoff,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  P.  V.  Bishop,  M.A.;  R.  S.  Blair,  M.A.;  P.  Silcox,  M.A. 

Special  Lecturer : Mrs.  F.  Hawkins,  M.A. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Emeritus : E.  A.  Bott,  O.B.E.,  B.A.,  D.Sc. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department : C.  R.  Myers,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professors : A.  Amsel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  D.  E.  Berlyne,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  B.  B.  Murdock, 
Jr.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  C.  Ogilvie,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  E.  Tulving,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors : A.  J.  Arrowood,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  E.  Bishop,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.; 
C.  D.  Creelman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Foley,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  B.  Forrin,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  J.  A.  Hogan,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  W.  M.  Laurence,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  E. 
Macdonald,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  V.  Sermat,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  I.  M.  Spigel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
H.  O.  Steer,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  B.  Thornton,  M.A.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  A.  M.  Wall, 
B.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  C.  Walters,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  ( part-time ):  B.  J.  Quarrington,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors : G.  B.  Biederman,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  J.  Furedy,  B.A.,  Ph.D.; 
Mrs.  J.  Grusec,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  T.  Grusec,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  O.  Kroger,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  Miss  V.  Paskal,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  M.  E.  Rashotte,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  Ross, 
M.A,  Ph.D.;  B.  B.  Schiff,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  M.  C.  Smith,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
Lecturers:  D.  M.  Keller,  B.A.;  Miss  J.  Preston,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Special  Lecturers  ( part-time ):  R.  J.  Gibbins,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  A.  Long,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  A.  F.  Newman,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  N.  Parker,  M.A.;  R.  W.  Ross, 
M.A.;  C.  T.  Surridge,  M.A.;  J.  A.  Tuck,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  C.  D.  Webster,  M.A., 
Ph.D. 

RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

Victoria  College: 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  Rev.  K.  J.  Joblin,  B.A.,  B.D., 
Th.M.,  D.D. 

Special  Lecturers : Rev.  H.  N.  Frye,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.C.; 

R.  H.  Macdonald,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  Rev.  J.  Macpherson,  M.A.,  B.D.,  D.D.;  Rev. 

A.  B.  B.  Moore,  B.A.,  B.D.,  D.D. 

Associate  Professor:  Rev.  D.  V.  Wade,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor : Rev.  R.  M.  Freeman,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Trinity  College: 

Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  G.  A.  B.  Watson,  M.A., 

S. T.B. 

Special  Lecturers:  Rev.  F.  W.  Beare,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  Rev.  Canon  H.  W.  Buchner, 

B. A.,  L.Th,  S.T.M.,  D.D.;  J.  D.  Duffy,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Rev.  E.  R.  Fair- 
weather,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Th.D.;  Rev.  J.  R.  H.  Fowler,  M.A.,  S.T.B. ; Rev.  E.  S. 
Gale,  B.A.,  L.Th.,  S.T.B.;  Rev.  J.  C.  Hurd,  B.S.,  B.D.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Rev. 
J.  A.  MacKenzie,  B.A.,  L.Th.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.;  Rev.  D.  R.  G.  Owen,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  D.D,  D.C.L.;  G.  H.  Roper,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Rev.  C.  A.  Russell,  B.A, 
S.T.B. 

St.  Michael’s  College: 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department:  Rev.  J.  E.  Bruns,  M.A,  S.T.D,  S.S.L. 
Professor:  Rev.  G.  G.  Baum,  M.A,  S.T.D. 
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Associate  Professors : Rev.  D.  E.  Belyea,  M.A.,  S.T.D.;  Rev.  A.  G.  Gibson, 
B.A,  D.Th.;  T.  L.  Suttor,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors : P.  B.  Bilaniuk,  Th.B.,  D.Th.;  Rev.  L,  C.  Elmer,  B.A., 
S.T.D.;  Rev.  S.  E.  Kutz,  B.A,  D.Th. 


SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department : Mrs.  K.  B.  Feuer,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman-.  C.  H.  Bedford,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
Professors:  H.  E.  Bowman,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  G.  Luckyj,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Professor:  G.  P.  Struve,  B.A.  (Oxon. ). 

Associate  Professor:  B.  Budurowycz,  M.A,  B.L.S,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  Mrs.  D.  Bienkowski,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  H.  Floruk,  M.A.; 
D.  G.  Huntley,  B.Sc.  (Econ.),  M.A,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  M.  Jenkins,  M.A.;  M. 
Surducki,  M.A. 

Lecturers:  F.  B.  Johnson,  B.S,  M.A.;  S.  Kononoff,  M.A.;  Miss  G.  Kruberg, 
M.A.;  R.  Lindheim,  M.A.;  R.  H.  Marshall,  M.A.;  C.  V.  Ponomareff,  M.A.; 

D.  S.  Struck,  M.A. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  S.  D.  Clark,  M.A,  Ph.D,  F.R.C.S. 
Professors:  N.  W.  Bell,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  L.  S.  Feuer,  A.M,  Ph.D.;  P.  J.  Giffen, 
M.A.;  O.  Hall,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  R.  L.  James,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  C.  Tilly,  A.B,  Ph.D.; 

L.  Zakuta,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department:  J.  J.  Loubser, 

M. A,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  W.  M.  Gerson,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  H.  K.  Nishio,  B.A,  Ph.D.; 
R.  A.  Lucas,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  C.  Baum,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  R.  C.  Beals,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  R. 
Carlton,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  H.  Cooperstock,  A.B.;  E.  B.  Harvey,  M.A,  Ph.D.; 
J.  L.  Lennards,  M.A.;  W.  Michelson,  A.M,  Ph.D.;  K.  N.  Walker,  M.A.; 
I.  Weinberg,  M.A,  Ph.D.;  B.  Wellman,  M.A. 

Visiting  Prof essor:  E.  K.  Francis,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  Mrs.  M.  Cooper,  B.A.;  I.  D.  Currie,  M.A.;  M.  E.  Hanna,  M.A.; 

Mrs.  M.  Kelner,  M.A.;  A.  T.  R.  Powell,  M.A. 

Instructor:  Mrs.  S.  Cook,  M.A. 

ZOOLOGY 

Professors  Emeriti:  W.  H.  T.  Baillie,  M.A,  M.D.  (obiit.);  A.  F.  Coventry,  B.A.; 

E.  H.  Craigie,  B.A,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.C.;  A.  G.  Huntsman,  B.A,  M.D.;  E.  M. 
Walker,  B.A,  M.B,  F.R.S.C.;  Mrs.  N.  F.  Walker,  B.A,  Ph.D,  F.R.S.C. 

Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department:  D.  A.  Chant,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
Professor  and  Associate  Chairman  of  the  Department:  R.  R.  Langford,  B.Sc, 
Ph.D. 
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Professors:  C.  E.  Atwood,  M.S.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  E.  Beckel,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  L. 
Butler,  M.S.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  V.  E.  Englebert,  M.S.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  B.  Falls, 

B. A.,  Ph.D.;  K.  C,  Fisher,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.C.;  W.  G.  Friend, 
Ph.D.;  F.  E.  J.  Fry,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  ph.D,  F.R.S.C.;  F.  P.  Ide,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 
D.  J.  McCallion,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  F.  H.  Rigler,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  F.  A.  Urquhart, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.;  A.  M.  Zimmerman,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors:  D.  G.  Butler,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  R.  O.  Brinkhurst,  B.Sc., 
Ph.D.;  I.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  C.  S.  Churcher,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  G.  M. 
Clark,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  C.  H.  Eriksen,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  H.  Harvey,  M.Sc., 
Ph.D.;  R.  A.  Liversage,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Machin,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  D.  F.  Met- 
trick,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  G.  M.  Neal,  M.A.;  T.  S.  Parsons,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  R.  L. 
Peterson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  D.  H.  Pimlott,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  P.  J.  Pointing,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  T.  E.  Reed,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  W.  B.  Scott,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  C.  M. 
Sullivan,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  I.  Tallan,  B.S.,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  M.  Thompson,  M.A., 
Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professors:  H.  L.  Atwood,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  Barlow,  M.A.,  Ph.D.; 

A.  G.  Bell,  M.A.,  M.D.;  J.  Berger,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  D.  W.  Dunham,  B.S, 
Ph.D.;  J.  L.  Kelland,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  J.  E.  Lai-Fook,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  M. 
Miyagi,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  J.  E.  Paloheimo,  M.A.,  Ph.D.;  H.  A.  Regier,  M.A., 
Ph.D.;  J.  J.  B.  Smith,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  H.  L.  Stackhouse,  M.S.,  Ph.D.;  G.  M. 
Telford,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.;  Miss  G.  Williams,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  B.  G.  M.  Jamieson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  (part-time):  Mrs.  A.  J.  Hogan,  Ph.D. 

Lecturers:  M.  E.  Hatton,  B.A.,  Ph.D.;  G.  K.  Morris,  M.S.,  Ph.D.;  N.  Mrosov- 
sky,  B.A,  Ph.D.;  Mrs.  B.  Solandt,  M.A.;  H.  Welch,  Jr,  A.B,  Ph.D. 

Special  Lecturers:  Miss  A.  M.  McGregor;  Mrs.  M.  Parsons,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  and  Bibliographer:  J.  M.  Speirs,  Ph.D. 

Instructor:  Mrs.  M.  Hatton,  B.A,  Ph.D. 

SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 

(All  members  of  the  Scarborough  College  teaching  staff  hold  dual  appoint- 
ments in  University  or  University  College  departments,  the  name  of  the 
department  being  shown  in  brackets. ) 

Professors:  W.  E.  Beckel,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Zoology);  V.  W.  Bladen,  M.A, 
LL.D,  F.R.S.C.  (Political  Economy);  K.  S.  Guthke,  M.A,  D.Phil.  (Ger- 
man); R.  L.  James,  M.A,  Ph.D.  (Sociology);  J.  M.  R.  Margeson,  M.A, 
Ph.D.  (English);  J.  S.  Moir,  M.A,  Ph.D.  (History);  A.  F.  W.  Plumptre, 

C. B.E,  M.A.  (Political  Economy);  F.  A.  Urquhart,  M.A,  Ph.D.  (Zoology). 
Associate  Professors:  I.  M.  Campbell,  B.Sc,  M.A,  Ph.D.  (Zoology);  B. 

Forrin,  M.A,  Ph.D.  (Psychology);  W.  M.  Gerson,  M.A,  Ph.D.  (Sociology); 
J.  B.  Hartman,  M.A,  Ph.D.  (Philosophy);  C.  E.  Hopen,  M.A.  (Anthro- 
pology); G.  F.  Israelstam,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.  (Botany);  J.  D.  King,  B.A,  Ph.D. 
(Physics);  P.  J.  Leah,  M.A,  Ph.D,  S.J.  (Mathematics);  N.  M.  Meltz, 

B. Comm,  A.M,  Ph.D.  (Political  Economy);  D.  L.  C.  Miller,  M.A,  Ph.D. 
(Philosophy);  P.  C.  Moes,  M.A,  B.L.S,  Ph.D.  (French);  J.  K.  Spicer, 
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B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Political  Economy);  A.  Tayyeb,  M.A.  (Geography);  G.  F.  R. 
Trembley,  L.  es  L.,  Ph.D.  (French);  F.  B.  Watts,  M.A.  (Geography). 
Assistant  Professors : R.  J.  Barta,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies); 

G.  B.  Biederman,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Psychology);  Miss  A.  Boddington,  B.A. 
(Classics);  J.  F.  Burke,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies);  R.  A. 
Carlton,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Sociology);  C.  G.  Clarke,  D.Phil.,  M.A.  (Geo- 
graphy); H.  Dachslager,  M.S.,  M.A.  (Mathematics);  R.  E.  Dengler,  B.S., 
Ph.D.  (Botany);  L.  E.  Doucette,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (French);  W.  M.  Dick,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (History);  J.  Grant,  M.A.  (Classics);  R.  O.  Harris,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Chemistry);  J.  P.  B.  Kenyon,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (History);  A.  M.  Leggatt, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (English);  R.  A.  Manzer,  B.Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Political 
Economy);  M.  Miyagi,  B.A.,  Ph.D.  (Zoology);  J.  M.  Perz,  M.A.Sc., 
Ph.D.  (Physics);  B.  Peschken,  D.Phil.  (German);  P.  J.  O'Donnell,  B.Sc., 
Ph.D.  (Physics);  J.  Riddick,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Chemistry);  R.  C.  Roeder, 
M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Astronomy);  A.  S.  Ross,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Psychology);  G. 
Scavizzi,  Ph.D.  (Fine  Art);  H.  B.  Schroeder,  ^B.A.  (Anthropology); 

R.  W.  Shirley,  M.A.  (Anthropology);  Mrs.  M.  C.  Smith,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Psychology);  V.  Soots,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Physics);  Mrs.  C.  Sparling, 
B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Botany);  H.  L.  Stackhouse,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Zoology);  D.  P. 
Wakfer,  B.A.Sc.,  M.A.  (Mathematics);  A.  Walker,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Chemis- 
try); J.  R.  Warden,  M.A.  (Classics);  K.  L.  Wyman,  M.A.  (Political 
Economy);  G.  A.  Yarranton,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Botany). 

Lecturers:  T.  L.  Aman,  M.A.  (Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures);  Miss  M.  K. 
Avison,  M.A.  (English);  Miss  W.  J.  Bancroft,  M.A.  (French);  A.  R. 
Berger,  M.Sc.  (Geology);  P.  V.  Bishop,  M.A.  (Political  Economy);  Mrs. 

H.  K.  Botta,  M.A.  (Mathematics);  M.  W.  Bucovetsky,  M.A.  (Political 
Economy);  J.  Corbett,  M.A.  (Classics);  E.  Costa,  M.A.  (Italian  and 
Hispanic  Studies);  Mrs.  J.  A.  Curtis,  M.A.  (French);  P.  W.  Gooch,  M.A. 
(Philosophy);  W.  C.  Graham,  M.A.  (Philosophy);  B.  Greenwood,  B.A. 
(Geography);  M.  E.  Hanna,  M.A.  (Sociology);  D.  P.  Hube,  B.Sc.,  M.A. 
(Astronomy);  D.  M.  Keller,  B.A.  (Psychology);  V.  V.  Kingsley,  M.Sc. 
(Microbiology);  Mrs.  C.  Madahar,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Biology);  T.  P.  Mc- 
Kenna, B.A.  (Philosophy);  Miss  V.  Paskal,  B.Sc.,  M.A.  (Psychology); 
A.  J.  G,  Patenall,  M.A.  (English);  R.  D.  Rodgers,  M.A.  (English);  A.  C. 
Thomas,  M.A.,  (English);  Miss  R.  Ubriaco,  M.A.  (French);  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Vicari,  M.A.  (English). 

Special  Lecturers : F.  J.  Hernandez,  Fil.  y let.  (Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies); 
F.  R.  Lorriman,  B.E.M.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  ( Chemistry). 

ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

(All  members  of  the  Erindale  College  teaching  staff  hold  appointments  in 
University  or  University  College  departments. ) 

Professors:  W.  J.  Huggett,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Philosophy);  G.  N.  Laidlaw,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.A.  (French);  D.  F.  Putnam,  B.S.A.,  Ph.D.  (Geography); 

S.  P.  Rosenbaum,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (English);  J.  T.  Wilson,  O.B.E.,  Ph.D., 
Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.C.  (Physics). 
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Associate  Professors : S.  J.  Colman,  M.A.  (Political  Science);  G.  Horowitz, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Political  Science);  J.  E.  LeBel,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Mathe- 
matics); D.  F.  Mettrick,  B.Sc:,  Ph.D.  (Zoology);  P.  J.  Pointing,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Zoology);  J.  J.  Rae,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.I.C.  (Chemistry);  E.  A. 
Robinson,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Chemistry);  I.  M.  Spigel,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Psy- 
chology); H.  W.  Taylor,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Physics);  S.  M.  Trott,  B.Sc.,  M.A. 
Ph.D.  (Mathematics). 

Assistant  Professors : T.  C.  Elliott,  B.A.  (Classics);  M.  J.  Hare,  B.Com., 
C.A.  (Economics);  J.  R.  Harle,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Botany);  P.  P.  M.  Meincke, 
B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Physics);  I.  W.  J.  Still,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Chemistry); 
G.  R.  Thaler,  M.Sc.  (Botany);  D.  H.  Watkinson,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Geology). 
Lecturers:  T.  H.  Adamowski,  M.A.  (English);  M.  Dafoe,  M.A.  (History); 
P.  R.  Findlay,  M.A.  (French);  O.  Hegyi,  M.A.  (Spanish);  Mrs.  S.  S.  Hole, 
M.A.  (English);  G.  K.  Morris,  B.S.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  (Zoology);  J.  R.  Percy, 
B.Sc.,  M.A.  (Astronomy);  A.  T.  Rees-Powell,  M.A.  (Sociology);  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Scarth,  M.A.  (Spanish);  Miss  O.  L.  Zorzi,  M.A.  (Italian). 

Special  Lecturers : J.  A.  Circuna,  B.Sc.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Chemistry);  D.  R. 
Clark,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Chemistry);  W.  Meyer-Erlach,  B.A.  (German);  Mrs. 
R.  Vanderburgh,  M.A.  (Anthropology). 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  COLLEGES 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  there  are  eight  colleges:  University 
College,  Victoria  College,  Trinity  College,  St.  Michael’s  College,  New  College, 
and  Innis  College  located  on  the  St.  George  campus  in  downtown  Toronto; 
Scarborough  College  located  twenty  miles  East  of  the  city  and  Erindale  Col- 
lege located  twenty  miles  West.  Every  student  in  the  Faculty  who  is  proceed- 
ing towards  a degree  and  who  enrols  in  day  classes  must  register  in  one 
of  these  colleges.  Students  proceeding  towards  a degree  in  the  General  Arts 
or  General  Science  Course  on  a part-time  basis  may  do  so  through  the  Division 
of  University  Extension  on  the  St.  George,  Scarborough  and  Erindale 
campuses. 

University  College  was  the  original  Arts  and  Science  College  of  the  Univer- 
sity. When  Victoria  University,  the  University  of  Trinity  College  and  the 
University  of  St.  Michael’s  College  came  into  federation  with  the  University 
of  Toronto  they  agreed  to  suspend  their  degree- granting  powers  in  the  field 
of  Arts  and  Science  and  their  students  in  this  Faculty  are  awarded  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Commerce  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  colleges  on  the  St.  George  campus  give  instruction  in  “college  subjects”. 
These  are  the  subjects  taught  in  each  college  by  the  college  departments  of 
Classics,  English,  Ethics,  French,  German,  Near  Eastern  Studies,  Philosophy 
(St.  Michael’s  College)  and  Religious  Knowledge.  At  present  University 
College  is  responsible  for  teaching  these  subjects  to  students  of  New  and 
Innis  Colleges.  “University  subjects”  are  those  which  are  normally  taught 
in  University  buildings  to  students  of  all  colleges  by  members  of  the  following 
departments : 

Anthropology,  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  East  Asian  Studies, 

Fine  Art,  Geography,  Geology,  History,  Islamic  Studies,  Italian 
and  Hispanic  Studies,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Political 
Economy,  Psychology,  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  Sociology, 
Zoology. 

By  a system  of  cross-appointments  between  the  “University  Departments” 
and  the  colleges  more  and  more  students  are  being  taught  “University  sub- 
jects” in  their  colleges  by  members  of  the  University  staff.  All  courses  offered 
in  Scarborough  College  and  Erindale  College  are  taught  on  their  respective 
campuses.  Members  of  the  teaching  staff  in  these  colleges  hold  dual  appoint- 
ments in  their  college  and  in  the  appropriate  university  or  college  department. 

The  annual  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  University,  which  also 
grants  academic  standing  upon  the  results  of  these  examinations  and  confers 
the  degree  upon  the  successful  completion  of  a prescribed  course  of  study. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

University  College,  established  in  1853,  was  the  original  Provincial  Arts 
and  Science  College  of  the  University.  Complete  information  is  contained 
in  the  University  College  Bulletin,  mailed  in  January  to  all  Ontario  secondary 
schools,  and  obtainable  from  the  College  Registrar.  In  brief,  the  College 
offers  the  following  facilities  to  its  men  and  women  students: 

(a)  The  Laidlaw  Library,  equipped  with  a spacious  Reading  Room  and 
Reference  Room,  and  the  Refectory,  where  cafeteria  service  is  provided. 

(b)  The  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence  for  Men,  centrally  located  at  73 
St.  George  Street,  provides  room  and  board  for  183  students  in  single  rooms 
divided  into  six  Houses.  An  inclusive  fee  is  charged.  Requests  for  informa- 
tion and  application  forms  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  Men,  University 
College.  Application  for  a place  in  residence  should  be  submitted  as  early 
as  possible. 

(c)  Whitney  Hall  Residence  for  Women  is  conveniently  located  at  85 
St.  George  Street.  It  accommodates  226  women  students  in  four  Houses, 
each  with  its  own  facilities.  There  are  single,  double  and  triple  rooms,  each 
furnished  as  a combined  bedroom  and  study.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Dean  of  Women,  University  College. 

(d)  The  Women’s  Union,  79  St.  George  Street,  provides  a centre  for  the 
undergraduate  women  of  University  College,  resident  and  non-resident.  It 
contains  a dining  hall,  common  rooms,  and  a small  theatre  for  student 
productions. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 

Victoria  College,  established  in  1836  as  a Methodist  foundation,  entered 
into  federation  with  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1892  and,  since  1926,  has 
been  related  to  the  United  Church  of  Canada.  It  is  open  to  students  of  all 
religious  denominations  and  offers  the  following  residence  facilities. 

Residences  for  Men 

The  Victoria  University  Men’s  Residences  accommodate  254  students, 
consisting  of  students  enrolled  in  Victoria  College  (Arts  and  Science)  and 
Emmanuel  College  ( Theology ) . Students  who  plan  to  enter  Victoria  College 
and  who  wish  to  live  in  residence  should  apply  as  early  as  possible  and  not 
wait  until  they  receive  their  final  acceptance  into  the  University  of  Toronto. 
If  they  are  not  accepted  by  Victoria  College  or  change  their  plans,  they  may 
cancel  their  reservation  by  written  notification. 

Burwash  Hall  is  the  dining  hall  for  all  students  in  residence,  and  for 
non-residence  students  of  Victoria  and  Emmanuel  Colleges. 

Application  forms  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Senior 
Tutor,  Victoria  College,  73  Queen’s  Park  Crescent,  Toronto  5. 

Residences  for  Women 

The  Victoria  College  Women’s  Residences  provide  accommodation  for  260 
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women  students.  When  applications  exceed  available  spaces  rooms  are 
assigned  in  order  of  academic  standing.  The  Dean  of  Women  of  Victoria 
College,  the  Warden,  Dietitians,  Nurse  and  resident  Dons  are  in  charge. 

Meals  are  served  in  the  Annesley  Hall  dining  room  and  the  Wymilwood 
cafeteria.  Each  house  has  a common  room,  kitchenette,  telephone  and  laundry. 
There  are  libraries  in  Annesley  Hall  and  Margaret  Addison  Hall. 

Application  forms  and  further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean 
of  Women,  Victoria  College,  73  Queen’s  Park  Crescent,  Toronto  5. 

Victoria  College  Student  Union 

Wymilwood  is  available  for  the  use  of  all  Victoria  College  students.  The 
cafeteria  and  women’s  common  room  are  reserved  for  women  students.  There 
is,  as  well,  a joint  common  room,  a reading  room  and  a coffee  shop  for  the  use 
of  all  students.  Rooms  are  available  also  for  the  use  of  Victoria  College  and 
University  of  Toronto  societies  upon  application  made  to  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  Women  in  the  new  Academic  Building,  Victoria  College. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Trinity  College  was  founded  in  1852  as  an  independent  university  and 
entered  federation  in  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1904.  Trinity  is  the  smallest 
of  the  federated  colleges  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  having  about  700 
undergraduate  students.  It  is  open  to  students  of  all  denominations,  and,  even 
though  it  is  small,  is  highly  cosmopolitan. 

The  main  quadrangle  on  Hoskin  Avenue  includes  the  Chapel,  Library  and 
administrative  offices  which  adjoin  the  men’s  residence,  common  rooms  and 
dining  hall.  Lecture  rooms  and  the  offices  of  the  teaching  staff,  together  with 
the  Buttery  ( an  informal  coffee  shop  and  student  activity  centre ) , are  in  the 
modern  Gerald  Larkin  Academic  Building  which  extends  to  Devonshire  Place. 
Opposite  it  is  St.  Hilda’s  College,  the  residence  and  centre  for  women  students 
registered  at  Trinity. 

Residential  accommodation  is  provided  for  220  men  in  Trinity  College  and 
for  120  women  students  in  St.  Hilda’s  College.  Further  information  about  both 
residences  and  about  the  College  generally  is  obtainable  from  the  College 
Registrar.  The  Registrar  will  also  be  glad  to  see  prospective  students  by 
appointment. 

ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE 

St.  Michael’s  College,  the  Catholic  college  in  the  federation,  is  open  to 
men  and  women  students  of  all  denominations. 

First-Year  students  whose  homes  are  not  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  are 
expected  to  live  in  residence  except  on  the  recommendation  of  their  respective 
Deans.  Application  for  residence,  distinct  from  application  to  the  university, 
should  be  made  early  in  the  summer.  It  should  not  be  delayed  until  publica- 
tion of  results  of  examinations. 
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Residences  for  Men 

For  purposes  of  organization  and  for  academic  reasons,  St.  Michael’s  makes 
use  of  the  residential  House  System.  There  are  ten  houses  which  provide 
accommodation  for  360  students.  Each  house  is  under  the  supervision  of  a don 
to  whom  the  students  have  access  at  any  time.  The  students’  rooms  are 
furnished  as  combined  bedrooms  and  studies. 

St.  Michael’s  College  offers  accommodation  to  a limited  number  of  students 
from  other  faculties  in  the  University.  This  is  allocated  after  August  15. 

Applications  for  admission  to  residence  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of 
Residence,  St.  Michael’s  College,  Toronto  5. 

Residences  for  Women 

Residence  is  provided  for  women  students  at  St.  Joseph’s  College,  90 
Wellesley  Street  West,  and  at  Loretto  College,  70  St.  Mary  Street.  Applica- 
tion for  admission  to  residence  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Dean  of 
either  college. 

NEW  COLLEGE 

New  College,  established  in  1962,  is  open  to  men  and  women  of  all  Faculties 
and  Schools  of  the  University.  Students  in  the  College,  whether  engaged  in  the 
humanities,  social  sciences,  pure  sciences  or  in  professional  studies,  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet  others  from  quite  different  fields  of  study  and  thus  to 
broaden  their  views. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  receive  instruction  in 
their  own  college  building  in  some  of  their  “college  subjects”,  while  for  others 
the  New  College  classes  are  merged  with  those  of  University  College.  Students 
in  the  professional  divisions  attend  the  regular  classes  of  those  divisions. 
Tutorial  assistance  is  provided  in  various  subjects,  including  English, 
Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Students  entering  the  First  Year  of  any  Faculty  or  School,  who  wish  to 
become  members  of  New  College,  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on 
the  regular  application  form,  indicating  New  College  as  the  College  of  their 
choice. 

The  college  provides  residence  accommodation  for  291  male  students. 
( Residence  for  female  students  at  New  College  will  be  available  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  second  college  building  in  1969. ) Common  rooms  and  other 
recreational  areas  are  shared  by  residents  and  non-residents.  Applications  from 
male  students  for  admission  to  residence  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of 
Students,  New  College. 

t°  9 

1NNIS  COLLEGE 

are  \ 

Innis  College  was  constituted  on  July  1,  1964,  and  registered  its  first 
students  in  the  following  September.  It  is  a multi-faculty  college,  including 
undergraduate  students  from  all  Faculties  and  Schools  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 
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Innis  College  admits  students  in  all  undergraduate  years  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  and  students  in  the  first  four  undergraduate  years  in  other 
Faculties. 

The  Innis  College  Writing  Laboratory  is  a special  service  for  Innis  College 
students.  Individual  instruction  is  given  to  students  who  need  help  with 
writing  essays  and  other  kinds  of  academic  reports. 

Students  entering  the  First  Year  of  any  Faculty  or  School,  who  wish  to 
become  members  of  Innis  College,  apply  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  on 
the  regular  application  form,  indicating  Innis  College  as  the  College  of  their 
choice. 

For  information  regarding  residence  places  for  men  and  women  students 
for  the  next  session,  please  contact  the  Registrar's  Office,  Innis  College, 
University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5. 

SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 

Scarborough  College  opened  in  1965  and  now  enrols  students  in  the  First, 
Second  and  Third  Years  of  the  General  Arts  Course  and  the  General  Science 
Course,  leading  to  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  degrees  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Information  on  the  College  is  contained  in  the  Scarborough  College  Bul- 
letin, available  to  all  Ontario  secondary  schools  and  also  obtainable  by  writing 
to  the  Registrar,  Scarborough  College,  1265  Military  Trail,  West  Hill,  Ontario. 
Details  of  courses  of  study  are  in  the  Scarborough  College  Calendar,  also 
obtainable  from  the  College  Registrar. 

Students  entering  the  University  in  their  First  Year,  who  wish  to  become 
members  of  Scarborough  College,  are  required  to  apply  to  the  Registrar, 
University  of  Toronto,  on  the  regular  application  form  and  to  indicate 
Scarborough  College  as  the  College  of  their  choice. 

A number  of  evening  courses  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  are  offered  on  the 
Scarborough  campus.  Enquiries  may  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  University 
Extension,  University  of  Toronto,  84  Queen’s  Park,  Toronto  5. 

ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

Erindale  College  which  opened  in  1967,  is  located  in  the  Town  of  Missis- 
sauga on  Mississauga  Road  ( Streetsville  Road)  less  than  a mile  north  of 
Highway  5.  In  September  1968,  Erindale  College  will  enrol  students  in  the 
First  and  Second  Years  of  the  General  Arts  and  General  Science  courses.  The 
Third  Year  will  be  added  in  1969-70. 

Students  desiring  to  enter  Erindale  College  as  regular  daytime  students 
should  send  their  applications  to  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  on  the  regular  application  form  provided  and  indicate  Erindale 
College  as  their  first  choice.  An  Information  Bulletin  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Registrar  of  Erindale  College,  University  of  Toronto. 

Students  desiring  to  proceed  to  a degree  by  taking  evening  courses  should 
apply  to  the  Director  of  University  Extension,  University  of  Toronto,  84 
Queen's  Park,  Toronto  5,  for  information  and  application  forms. 
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DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE 

Devonshire  House,  the  University  residence  for  men,  was  established  in 
1907  as  a non-teaching  college,  or  hall  of  residence,  and  is  the  oldest  university 
hall  of  residence  in  the  province.  It  accommodates  nearly  two  hundred  mem- 
bers selected  from  almost  all  Faculties  of  the  University.  Its  facilities  include 
a library,  music  listening  room,  music  practice  room,  common  rooms,  kitch- 
enette, laundry  room,  television  room  and  games  room.  It  is  also  open  during 
the  summer  for  students  attending  the  Summer  Session.  Requests  for  applica- 
tion forms,  information  about  the  Devonshire  House  Loan  Fund,  and  other 
enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Devonshire  House, 
University  of  Toronto.  It  is  advisable  to  apply  as  early  as  possible. 

HOUSING  SERVICE 

For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not  able  to  find  accommoda- 
tion in  the  University  and  College  residences,  the  University  maintains  a 
listing  of  rooming  houses,  flats,  apartments  and  homes.  Information  on  these 
rooms  may  be  obtained  through  the  Housing  Service  office  at  134  St.  George 
St.,  Toronto  5,  Ont. 

Off-campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not  subject  to  University  regulation 
but  every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the  information  on  the  accommodation  as 
complete  as  possible  and  students  are  encouraged  to  assist  in  this  effort  by 
reporting  on  the  quality  of  the  accommodation  that  they  have  occupied. 

A limited  amount  of  accommodation  is  offered  in  exchange  for  part-time 
services  such  as  house-keeping  or  baby-sitting. 

CAMPUS  CO-OPERATIVE  RESIDENCE 

Campus  Co-Operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  residence  and  apart- 
ment accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Total 
occupancy  is  300  in  residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  50  in  apartments. 
Meals  are  provided,  and  non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-op  Dining 
Rooms.  Since  the  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with 
Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  inquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to: 
Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated 
395  Huron  Street 

Toronto  5,  Ontario  Tel.:  921-3168 
ROCHDALE  COLLEGE 

Rochdale  College  will  open  in  September,  1968,  to  offer  student  accommo- 
dation of  varying  forms.  Single  and  double  rooms,  suites,  and  apartments 
will  be  offered  at  reasonable  rates.  Total  accommodation  will  be  about  850 
students,  both  male  and  female.  A large  cafeteria  is  contained  within  the 
building.  Students  may  take  advantage  of  the  educational  programme  of 
Rochdale  College  on  either  a full-  or  part-time  basis  if  they  so  desire.  Rochdale 
College  will  be  operated  on  the  Co-operative  System.  Since  the  University  of 
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Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Rochdale  College,  all  inquiries  should 
be  addressed  direct  to : 

Rochdale  College 
Reservations  Office 
395  Huron  Street 

Toronto  5,  Ontario  Tel.:  921-3168 
“THE  STRASBOURG  GROUP” 

In  1963  a grant  from  the  Varsity  Fund  made  possible  the  inauguration  of 
an  organized  half-year  programme  of  French  studies  at  the  University  of 
Strasbourg  with  a University  of  Toronto  Professor  of  French  as  Director.  The 
“Strasbourg  Group”  as  it  was  called  consisted  of  Third-Year  students  in 
certain  honour  courses  such  as  French  Language  and  Literature,  Modern 
History  and  Modern  Languages,  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures,  who 
qualified  for  permission  to  spend  the  year  abroad.  (See  pages  83  and 
90-92 ) . Recent  reforms  in  higher  education  in  France  will  now  permit  our 
students  to  enrol  with  French  students  in  the  courses  of  the  premier  cycle 
which  parallel  those  normally  taken  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  These 
changes  have  moved  the  Department  of  French  to  alter  its  original  concept, 
extending  it  to  include  other  universities  as  well  as  Strasbourg.  For  historical 
reasons  the  designation  “Strasbourg  Group”  has  been  retained.  Students  may 
also,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  enrol  in  certain  French-speaking 
Canadian  universities.  There  is  a special  fee.  Students  must  register  with  their 
College  Registrar  before  proceeding  abroad. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  EXCHANGE  PROGRAMME 

For  many  years  a student-for-student  exchange  programme  has  existed 
between  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science,  whereby  girls  who  have  completed  their  Second  Year  in  an 
Honour  Course  may  spend  their  Third  Year  at  Smith.  In  order  to  be  considered 
for  participation  in  the  exchange  a student  must: 

( 1 ) Obtain  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  Women  in  her  College. 

( 2 ) Submit  a petition  through  her  College  Registrar  before  March  31. 

( 3 ) Obtain  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  departments  here  of  her  pro- 
posed programme  at  Smith,  in  order  to  be  assured  of  its  acceptance 
for  entry  to  the  Fourth  Year  here. 

( 4 ) Obtain  at  least  Second  Class  honours  standing  at  the  annual  examina- 
tions of  the  Second  Year. 

If  an  applicant  is  approved,  she  must  pay  to  Smith  College  the  full  fees 
and  residence  dues  of  that  College.  Financial  assistance  by  Smith  College 
up  to  the  amount  of  $2,000  will  be  considered  for  qualified  applicants  on 
completion  of  an  application  for  an  in-course  award.  This  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  by  January  31. 

A calendar  of  Smith  College  and  additional  information  concerning  the 
Exchange  are  available  at  the  Faculty  Office. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE 
DEGREES  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
AND  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE 

A candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  must 
enrol  in  one  of  the  following  courses: 

the  General  Arts  Course,  extending  over  three  academic  years  or 
offered  on  a part-time  basis  through  the  Division  of  University 
Extension. 

the  General  Science  Course,  extending  over  three  academic  years  or 
offered  on  a part-time  basis  through  the  Division  of  University 
Extension. 

an  Honour  Course,  extending  over  four  academic  years  and  chosen 
from  those  listed  below: 


Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 


Group  A 

Classics 

East  Asian  Studies 
English  Language  and 
Literature 
French  Language  and 
Literature 
Islamic  Studies 
Latin  American  Studies 
Latin  ( English  or  Italian 
Option  ) 

Latin  ( French  or  Greek  Option  ) 
Modern  History  and  Modern 
Languages 

Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures 
Near  Eastern  Studies 
Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures 


Group  B 

Fine  Art 
Geography 

Modern  History  ( Asian  Studies  ) 
Modern  History  ( English  Option  ) 
Music 

Philosophy  ( English  or  History 
Option  ) 

Social  and  Philosophical 
Studies 

Anthropology 

Economics 

Modern  History 

Philosophy 

Political  Science 

Political  Science  and  Economics 

Psychology 

Russian  Studies 

Sociology 

Sociology  ( Anthropology  or 
Psychology  Option  ) 

Group  D 

Geography 
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Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 


Group  C 

Mathematics,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry 

Mathematics  and  Physics 
Mathematics  and  Chemistry 
Physics  and  Chemistry 
Physics  and  Geology 
Chemistry 


Group  D 

Biological  and  Medical  Sciences 
Science 
Geology 
Life  Sciences 


A student  is  not  allowed  to  register  in  more  than  one  course. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 
1968-1969 

Full  details  of  the  University  of  Toronto  undergraduate  admission  require- 
ments and  application  procedures  are  contained  in  the  Undergraduate 
Admission  Circular  issued  annually.  Copies  of  this  publication  and  application 
forms  are  available  in  all  Ontario  secondary  schools  and  may  be  obtained  on 
request  from  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  5,  or  from  the  College  Registrars  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

Ontario  Grade  12  Requirements 

Ontario  Grade  13  candidates  must  have  Grade  12  standing  in  at  least  six 
subjects  (excluding  Physical  Education).  The  subjects  chosen  must  include 
at  least  five  of  the  following  subjects  and  at  least  one  subject  from  each  of  the 
four  groups : 

(i)  English 

(ii)  French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin;  Russian;  Spanish 

( iii ) Geography  ( Parts  1 and  2 ) ; History  ( Parts  1 and  2 ) 

( iv ) Mathematics  ( Parts  1 and  2 ) ; Science  ( Physics  and  Chemistry ) 


Ontario  Grade  13  Requirements 

The  following  Ontario  Grade  13  subjects  ( or  their  equivalent)  are  approved 
subjects  for  purposes  of  admission  to  this  University: 

One-Credit:  Biology;  Chemistry;  Physics;  Geography;  History;  * Music; 

Art. 

Two-Credit:  English;  French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin;  Russian; 

Spanish;  Mathematics  A. 

Three-Credit:  Mathematics  A and  B ( two  subjects ) . 

* Candidates  may  not  offer  both  Art  and  Music.  Music  options  for  Ontario  are  listed  in 
the  current  Admission  Circular. 
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Candidates  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  will  be  required  to  offer  standing 
in  at  least  four  Grade  13  subjects  comprising  at  least  seven  credits. 

Specific  subject  requirements  for  each  course  are  listed  under  the  appro- 
priate course  headings. 

The  minimum  Grade  13  average  required  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
General  Arts  Course  or  the  General  Science  Course  is  60%,  and  to  an  honour 
course  64%.  (At  least  70%  is  required  for  admission  to  the  honour  course  in 
Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry. ) 

Since  accommodation  and  certain  other  facilities  are  restricted,  the  Faculty 
has  found  it  necessary  to  limit  registration  in  the  First  Year  of  the  Faculty; 
in  each  College;  and  in  certain  courses.  Cblleges  also  are  obliged  to  limit 
registration.  Applicants  for  admission  should  therefore  regard  the  holding  of 
the  published  admission  requirements  as  meaning  only  that  they  are  eligible 
for  selection  to  the  Faculty. 

Under  the  University’s  admission  practices,  the  school  record  of  the  appli- 
cant, the  confidential  report  of  the  school  and  other  tests  of  the  student’s  ability 
that  are  available  are  considered.  The  length  of  time  taken  and  number  of 
sittings  at  examinations  to  obtain  the  admission  requirements  also  are  taken 
into  account. 

Each  candidate  who  applies  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  directly  from 
a secondary  school  in  Ontario  must  take  appropriate  aptitude  and  achievement 
tests. 

Equivalent  Certificates 

The  following  certificates  are  usually  accepted  as  equivalent  to  Ontario 
Grade  13  although  individual  subjects  cannot  always  be  equated.  Candidates 
offering  Senior  Matriculation  programmes  from  provinces  other  than  Ontario 
must  offer  at  least  five  subjects  and  satisfy  the  subject  requirements  specified 
for  the  course  of  their  choice.  Specific  details  on  subjects  and  standards 
required  for  the  course  must  be  requested  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  well 
in  advance  of  the  application  deadline. 

Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan— Grade  12. 

British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick— Grade  13. 

Newfoundland— First  Year  Memorial  University. 

Prince  Edward  Island— First  Year  University  course  at  Prince  of  Wales 
College. 

Quebec— Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate;  McGill  Senior  School 
Certificate.  English  Catholic  Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate 
(5th  Year  High-Grade  12).  Other  certificates  will  be  considered. 

England,  West  Indies,  East  and  West  Africa,  Hong  Kong— General  Certifi- 
cate of  Education  or  University  of  Hong  Kong  Matriculation  showing 
either: 

(a)  passes  in  five  subjects  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  at  advanced 
level;  or  (b)  passes  in  four  subjects  of  which  at  least  three  must  be  at 
advanced  level.  Credits  on  the  School  Certificate  or  subsidiary  passes 
on  the  Higher  School  Certificate  are  accepted  as  ordinary  level  passes 
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on  the  G.C.E.,  and  principal  or  main  subject  passes  on  the  H.S.C.  as 
advanced  level  passes  on  the  G.C.E. 

United  States  of  America— First- Year  University  standing  (a  minimum  of 
30  semester  hours)  in  the  required  subjects  from  accredited  institutions. 
A U.S.  High  School  Graduation  Diploma  will  not  admit  a candidate  to 
any  course.  Advanced  placement  work  will,  however,  be  considered. 

English  Facility  Requirements 

All  applicants  are  required  to  submit  evidence  acceptable  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  of  facility  in  English.  Candidates  whose  mother  tongue  is 
not  English  may  be  required  to  meet  an  appropriate  standard  in  a recognized 
English  facility  test.  The  following  evidence  is  acceptable: 

(a)  The  University  of  Michigan  English  Language  Test.  This  test  is 
available  at  the  University  of  Toronto  for  residents  of  the  Toronto 
area.  Enquiries  about  writing  the  test  in  Toronto  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

(b)  The  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English  issued  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge  or  Michigan. 

Information  about  writing  the  tests  in  ( a ) or  ( b ) in  overseas  centres  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of 
Toronto. 

The  University  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  of  English  facility 
which  may  be  submitted  for  evaluation  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Mature  Students 

A candidate  of  mature  age  ( 25  years  or  older  on  October  1 ) who  has  lived 
in  Ontario  for  a minimum  period  of  one  year  and  is  normally  resident  in 
Ontario,  may  request  special  consideration  for  admission  to  the  General  Arts 
Course  if  he  has  a minimum  of  60%  in  at  least  one  Grade  13  subject  and 
obtains  standing  in  such  other  tests  as  may  be  required.  For  admission  to  the 
General  Science  Course  he  may  request  special  consideration  if  he  has  a 
minimum  of  60%  in  Mathematics  A and  at  least  two  of  Biology,  Chemistry  and 
Physics.  A birth  certificate  must  be  submitted  with  the  application.  Possession 
of  the  minimum  requirements  does  not  ensure  selection. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  APPLICATION 
First  Year 

A candidate  for  admission  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe 
Hall,  for  forms  of  application  for  admission.  These  forms  must  be  completed 
and  returned  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  as  soon  as  possible  and  not  later  than 
June  1 . The  following  must  be  submitted  as  soon  as  available,  and  in  any  case 
before  August  26:  (a)  the  Ontario  Grade  13  Certificate  or  an  equivalent 
certificate;  (b)  official  transcripts  of  record  from  any  University  attended; 

( c )  any  other  evidence  of  ability  to  take  the  work  proposed. 
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Candidates  are  advised  to  make  early  application.  Well-qualified  students 
currently  in  Ontario  Grade  13  who  apply  before  March  1 may  receive  Early 
Admission  on  the  basis  of  the  High  School  record  and  other  information. 
Detailed  information  with  respect  to  this  procedure  is  mailed  to  every  secon- 
dary school  in  Ontario  by  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

An  undergraduate  of  another  university  or  of  another  faculty  in  this 
University  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  on  such  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  and  must  apply  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  before  June  1. 
Advanced  standing  credit  is  awarded  to  students  who  at  another  university  or 
faculty  have  taken  work  which  is  equivalent  both  in  content  and  standard 
to  work  which  would  have  been  taken  had  they  been  enrolled  in  the  course 
concerned  in  this  Faculty.  Each  application  is  considered  individually  in  terms 
of  the  students  previous  record  and  of  the  course  to  which  admission  has  been 
requested,  and  no  credit  should  be  expected  for  subjects  not  included  in  the 
prescription  of  the  courses  concerned. 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  submit,  with  his 
application  for  admission,  the  Ontario  Grade  13  certificate  or  equivalent;  and 
an  official  transcript  of  his  record  in  the  university  or  faculty  from  which  he 
wishes  to  transfer,  showing  the  specific  courses  which  he  has  completed  with 
his  standing  in  each.  Such  an  applicant  may  not  compete  for  scholarships  at 
his  first  examination  if  admitted  to  a standing  lower  than  that  held  in  his  own 
university. 

No  applicant  will  be  eligible  for  advanced  standing  from  another  university 
unless  he  has  obtained  a grade  higher  than  the  minimum  passing  grade  in  his 
last  year  of  attendance  at  the  other  institution.  The  possession  of  the  minimum 
published  requirements  for  admission  with  advanced  standing  is  no  guarantee 
of  entry  with  such  standing. 

Special  Students  in  Day  Classes 

A candidate  for  admission  to  day  classes  as  a Special  Student  (one  not 
proceeding  to  a degree  in  this  Faculty)  must  apply  to  the  Director  of 
Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  for  forms  of  application  for 
admission  and  return  them  before  August  15. 

Special  Students  must  meet  the  admission  requirements  presented  on  pages 
42-44.  If  admitted  on  the  basis  of  mature  age,  such  students  will  be  required 
to  withdraw  and  obtain  the  published  requirements  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
re-admission,  if  they  fail  on  the  first  attempt  two  of  the  first  six  subjects  taken. 

Special  Students  must  obtain  standing  in  any  subject  in  which  they  are 
enrolled,  before  they  may  enrol  in  the  next  higher  year  of  that  subject. 

Special  Students  who  do  not  write  the  annual  examinations  or  who  with- 
draw from  a course  after  February  15,  except  for  medical  or  similar  reasons, 
for  which  proof  must  be  submitted,  will  be  considered  for  purposes  of 
re-enrolment  to  have  failed  to  obtain  standing  in  the  course. 
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Evening  Classes  and  Summer  Sessions 
Students  seeking  admission  to  evening  classes  and  summer  sessions  (day 
or  evening)  as  Regular  or  Special  Students  should  consult  the  calendar 
entitled  “Degree  Courses  in  Extension”  available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  University  Extension,  84  Queen’s  Park,  Toronto  5. 

REGISTRATION  AND  ENROLMENT 

Every  student  in  attendance  proceeding  to  the  degree  is  required  to  register 
in  the  University,  and  in  one  of  University  College,  Victoria  College,  Trinity 
College,  St.  Michael’s  College,  New  College,  Innis  College,  Scarborough 
College,  or  Erindale  College,  unless  proceeding  towards  a degree  in  the 
Division  of  University  Extension.  Information  regarding  the  relation  of  the 
Colleges  to  the  University  will  be  found  under  the  heading  “General  Infor- 
mation”. Applicants  seeking  informal  guidance  in  determining  their  pro- 
gramme of  studies  should  consult  the  descriptive  booklet  entitled  Courses  and 
Subjects  in  Arts  and  Science ; a Descriptive  Supplement  to  the  Calendar. 
Copies  are  available  at  all  Ontario  secondary  schools.  Registration  information 
is  mailed  to  each  student  before  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year. 
Registration  in  the  Colleges  must  be  carried  out  as  follows : 

St.  George  Campus 
First  Year 

Monday,  September  9,  9 a.m.  to  12  noon— 

A-L  inclusive  from  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Monday,  September  9, 2 p.m.  to  4.30  p.m.— 

M-S  inclusive  from  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Tuesday,  September  10,  9 a.m.  to  12  noon— 

T-Z  inclusive  from  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Tuesday,  September  10,  9 a.m.  to  12  noon  and  2 p.m.  to  4.30  p.m.— 

All  First  Year  students  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Second  Year 

Wednesday,  September  11,  9 a.m.  to  12  noon— A-K  inclusive. 

Wednesday,  September  11,  2 p.m.  to  4.30  p.m.— L-P  inclusive. 

Thursday,  September  12,  9 a.m.  to  12  noon— Q-Z  inclusive. 

Third  Year 

Thursday,  September  12,  2 p.m.  to  4.30  p.m.— A-G  inclusive. 

Friday,  September  13,  9 a.m.  to  12  noon— H-R  inclusive. 

Friday,  September  13, 2 p.m.  to  4.30  p.m.— S-Z  inclusive. 

Fourth  Year 

Saturday,  September  14,  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

Special  Students 

Saturday,  September  14,  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  ( At  the  Faculty  Office. ) 
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Scarborough  College 
First  Year 

Monday,  September  9,  9 a.m.  to  12  noon— A-E  inclusive. 
Monday,  September  9,  2 p.m.  to  4 p.m.— F-K  inclusive. 
Tuesday,  September  10,  9 a.m.  to  12  noon— L-Q  inclusive. 
Tuesday,  September  10, 2 p.m.  to  4 p.m.— R-Z  inclusive. 
Friday,  September  13— Orientation  day. 

Second  Year 

Wednesday,  September  11,  9 a.m.  to  12  noon— A-G  inclusive. 
Wednesday,  September  11,  2 p.m.  to  4 p.m.— H-R  inclusive. 
Thursday,  September  12,  9 a.m.  to  12  noon— S-Z  inclusive. 

Third  Year 

Thursday,  September  12, 2 p.m.  to  5 p.m.— All  students. 


Erindale  College 
First  Year 

Wednesday,  September  11,  9 a.m.  to  12  noon— A-E  inclusive. 

Wednesday,  September  11,  2 p.m.  to  4 p.m.— F-K  inclusive. 

Thursday,  September  12,  9 a.m.  to  12  noon— L-Q  inclusive. 

Thursday,  September  12,  2 p.m.  to  4 p.m.— R-Z  inclusive. 

Friday,  September  13— Orientation  session. 

Second  Year 

Friday,  September  13,  9 a.m.  to  12  noon— A-K  inclusive. 

Friday,  September  13,  2 p.m.  to  4.30  p.m.— L-Z  inclusive. 

After  he  has  been  admitted,  a student  must  register  and  enrol  in  person 
by: 

( 1 ) paying  at  least  the  first  instalment  of  his  fees; 

(2)  filling  in  the  required  forms  at  the  office  of  his  College  Registrar; 
and 

( 3 ) enrolling  in  each  Department  which  requires  him  to  do  so. 

After  September  14,  no  student  may  register  and  enrol  except  by  petition. 
The  Council  may  refuse  permission  to  register  late.  The  late  penalty  will  be 
enforced,  and  every  petition  for  late  registration  and  enrolment  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  late  registration  fee.  Petitions  for  the  refund  of  this  fee 
must  be  submitted  by  October  15  with  a receipt  indicating  the  amount  paid. 

CHANGE  OF  SUBJECT  OR  COURSE 
OR  WITHDRAWAL 

Students  who  wish  to  change  their  course  or  a subject  of  their  course  after 
registration  must  complete  the  appropriate  form  at  the  office  of  their  College 
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Registrar.  All  requests  should  be  made  as  early  in  the  session  as  possible, 
preferably  before  October  15.  Those  submitted  after  that  date  will  be  granted 
only  in  the  most  exceptional  circumstances. 

Students  who  wish  to  withdraw  during  the  session  must  do  so  through 
their  College  Registrar  prior  to  February  15  or  will  be  considered  to  have 
failed. 

UNIVERSITY  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Each  student  in  his  or  her  first  year  at  the  University  must  take  a medical 
examination  given  by  the  University  Health  Service.  At  that  examination  he 
or  she  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  vaccination  within 
three  years  prior  to  that  date,  or  must  be  vaccinated  by  the  examining 
physician. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (WOMEN  ONLY) 

Each  First  Year  woman  student  must  register  for,  and  satisfactorily  com- 
plete, the  University  requirement  in  Physical  Education  including  a swimming 
test.  Failure  to  do  so  renders  the  student  liable  to  a special  fee  of  $50.00. 

Physical  Education  credits  may  be  earned  by  participation  in  instructional 
classes,  intercollegiate  and  intramural  sports,  swimming,  water  safety  and 
life  saving  classes. 

Exemptions  may  be  granted  for  reasons  of  health,  etcetera.  Application 
to  claim  exemption  must  be  made  by  October  31  to  the  University  Health 
Service,  256  Huron  Street. 

( X 

CONDITIONS  FOR  ACADEMIC  STANDING 

GENERAL  ARTS  COURSE 
Credit  in  Subjects  of  the  General  Arts  Course 

To  receive  credit  in  a General  Arts  Course  subject  other  than  the  subject 
of  concentration,  a candidate  must  obtain  at  least  50%  of  the  examination 
marks  as  well  as  50%  of  the  aggregate  of  the  term  and  examination  marks; 
but  if  a candidate  at  one  examination  obtains  an  average  of  60%  in  his  course 
and  40%  in  one  subject  he  will  be  granted  Below  the  Line  standing  in  that 
subject.  A student  may  not  qualify  for  Below  the  Line  standing  in  a subject 
in  which  he  is  conditioned,  but  only  in  a regular  subject  of  the  year  in  which 
he  is  enrolled.  In  English,  a term  mark  of  50%  must  be  obtained  in  addition 
to  50%  in  the  examination  mark. 

To  receive  credit  in  the  subject  of  concentration  a candidate  must  obtain 
an  average  of  60%  in  the  two  courses  of  which  that  subject  is  composed,  and 
not  less  than  50%  in  either  one.  However,  if  he  obtains  an  average  of  60%  in 
the  year  and  an  average  of  60%  in  the  subject  of  concentration,  40%  will  be 
accepted  in  either  course  of  the  subject  of  concentration. 
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The  following  are  the  percentages  corresponding  to  the  grades  assigned 
to  standing  in  the  subjects: 


75%-100% 
66%-74 % 
60 *-65* 
50%-59% 
40%-49% 


Grade  A 
Grade  B 
Grade  C 
Grade  D 
Below  the  Line 


Standing  in  the  General  Arts  Course 


A successful  candidate  will  be  awarded  Grade  A,  Upper  Grade  B (B-f), 
B,  C,  or  D standing  in  the  year  as  defined  below: 


75^-100% 
72%-74% 
66%- 71% 
60%-65% 
50%-59% 


Grade  A 
Grade  B-f- 
Grade  B 
Grade  C 
Grade  D 


To  qualify  for  standing  in  the  General  Arts  Course  a candidate  must 
obtain  in  the  First  Year  credit  in  all  but  one  of  the  six  subjects  of  the  year; 
and  in  the  Second  and  Third  Years,  credit  in  his  subject  of  concentration 
as  well  as  credit  in  all  but  one  of  the  other  three  subjects  of  his  year.  In 
order  to  complete  any  year  he  must  obtain  standing  in  all  subjects  of  the 
year. 

A candidate  must  have  obtained  standing  in  all  subjects  of  the  First  Year 
before  he  may  register  in  the  Third  Year. 

A student  who  does  not  obtain  standing  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the 
Third  Year  may  re-write  all  his  examinations  in  August  of  the  same  year.  If  he 
does  not  obtain  standing  in  August,  he  will  be  required  to  re-enrol  in  the 
Third  Year,  subject  to  the  provisions  on  pages  54-55. 

Transfer  to  the  General  Arts  Course 

A candidate  who  obtains  standing  in  the  First  Year  of  an  honour  course, 
or  of  the  General  Science  Course,  may  transfer  to  the  Second  Year  of  the 
General  Arts  Course.  If  he  transfers  from  the  First  Year  of  an  honour  course 
in  which  a single  foreign  language  has  been  taken,  he  must  continue  this 
language  in  Second  Year  unless  he  has  Grade  13  standing  in  it  or  the 
language  taken  was  Italian,  Russian  or  Spanish. 

A candidate  who  obtains  at  least  Pass  Without  Honours  standing  in  the 
Second  Year  of  an  honour  course  may  petition  to  transfer  to  the  Third  Year 
of  the  General  Arts  Course.  He  may  be  required  to  enrol  in  one  or  more 
subjects  in  the  summer  session  before  entering  Third  Year  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  sequence  or  subject  groups  or  concentration  requirements  of  the  General 
Arts  Course. 

A candidate  who  obtains  standing  or  who  fails  to  obtain  standing  in  the 
Third  Year  of  an  honour  course  may,  on  petition,  transfer  to  the  Third  Year 
of  the  General  Arts  Course. 
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A candidate  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  an  honour  course  who  fails  may  repeat 
the  year  in  the  honour  course  or  may,  on  petition,  transfer  to  the  Third  Year 
of  the  General  Arts  Course. 


Term  Work  in  the  General  Arts  Course 

Reports  on  the  term  work  of  every  student  proceeding  to  a degree  will  be 
made  in  all  the  subjects  of  each  year.  The  marks  for  term  work  in  each 
subject  will  be  determined  in  the  manner  considered  most  suitable  by  the 
Department  concerned. 

The  ratio  of  term  marks  to  examination  marks  in  each  subject  will  be 
determined  by  the  Council. 

When  a candidate,  because  of  a deficiency  in  his  term  mark,  is  conditioned 
in  a subject  other  than  English,  he  must  either  ( 1 ) make  up  the  deficiency 
in  his  term  mark  by  obtaining  the  necessary  increase  in  his  examination 
marks  in  August  of  the  same  year  or  ( 2 ) earn  a new  term  mark  by  enrolment 
in  a subsequent  session  and  repeat  the  examination. 

A candidate  who  obtains  less  than  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  term 
work  in  English,  and  is  conditioned  in  this  subject,  must  obtain  a satisfactory 
term  mark  in  a subsequent  session  by  re-enrolment  in  the  subject,  and  then 
must  pass  a supplemental  examination  in  it. 

A student  who  has  failed  to  obtain  standing  at  the  annual  examinations 
and  who  is  repeating  the  year,  must  repeat  the  term  work  in  each  subject 
of  the  course,  unless  he  be  exempted  from  part  or  all  of  such  term  work  by 
the  Council. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE  COURSE 


Credit  in  Subjects  of  the  General  Science  Course 

To  receive  credit  in  a subject  of  the  General  Science  Course,  a candidate 
must  obtain  at  least  50%  of  the  examination  marks  as  well  as  50%  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  term  and  examination  marks;  but  if  a candidate  at  one 
examination  obtains  an  average  of  60%  in  his  course  and  40%  in  one  subject 
other  than  Religious  Knowledge  or  an  option  for  it,  he  will  be  granted 
Below  the  Line  standing  in  that  subject.  A student  may  not  qualify  for  such 
standing  in  a subject  in  which  he  is  conditioned,  but  only  in  a regular  subject 
of  the  year  in  which  he  is  enrolled.  In  English  110,  a term  mark  of  50%  must 
be  obtained  in  addition  to  50%  in  the  examination  mark. 

The  following  are  the  percentages  corresponding  to  the  grades  assigned 
to  standing  in  the  subjects : 


75^-100% 

66%-74% 

60%-65% 

50^59% 

40%-49% 


Grade  A 
Grade  B 
Grade  C 
Grade  D 
Below  the  Line 
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Standing  in  the  General  Science  Course 


A successful  candidate  will  be  awarded  Grade  A,  Upper  Grade  B (B-f), 
B,  C,  or  D standing  in  the  year  as  defined  below: 


75%-100% 

72%-74% 

66%-71« 

60%-65% 

50%-59% 


Grade  A 
Grade  B-f 
Grade  B 
Grade  C 
Grade  D 


To  qualify  for  standing  in  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Science  Course, 
a candidate  must  obtain  credit  in  all  but  one  of  his  six  subjects  other  than 
Religious  Knowledge  or  an  option  for  it.  In  the  Second  and  Third  years, 
he  must  obtain  credit  in  all  but  one  of  his  five  subjects  other  than  his  one- 
hour  option,  with  an  average  of  at  least  55 % in  those  five  subjects.  In  order 
to  complete  any  Year,  he  must  obtain  standing  in  all  subjects  of  the  Year 
including  Religious  Knowledge  or  an  option  for  it. 

A candidate  must  have  obtained  standing  in  all  subjects  of  the  First  Year 
before  he  may  register  in  the  Third  Year. 

A student  who  does  not  obtain  standing  at  the  annual  examinations  of 
the  Third  Year  may  re-write  all  his  examinations  in  August  of  the  same  year. 
If  he  does  not  obtain  standing  in  August,  he  will  be  required  to  re-enrol  in 
the  Third  Year,  subject  to  the  provisions  on  pages  54-55. 


Transfer  to  the  General  Science  Course 


A candidate  may  transfer  to  the  Second  Year  of  the  General  Science 
Course  provided  that  he  obtains  at  least  Pass  Without  Honours  standing 
in  the  First  Year  of  the  honour  course  in  Science  or  Biological  and  Medical 
Sciences  or  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry. 

A candidate  may  transfer  to  the  Third  Year  of  the  General  Science  Course 
from  the  honour  course  in  Life  Sciences  or  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences 
or  Geology  or  a Group  C honour  course  provided  that  he  obtains  at  least  Pass 
Without  Honours  standing  in  the  Second  Year  or  obtains  standing  in  the 
Third  Year,  or  if  he  fails  to  obtain  standing  in  the  Third  or  Fourth  Year  of 
his  course. 


Term  Work  in  the  General  Science  Course 

Reports  on  the  term  work  of  every  student  proceeding  to  a degree  will  be 
made  in  all  subjects  of  each  year.  The  marks  for  term  work  in  each  subject 
will  be  determined  in  the  manner  considered  to  be  most  suitable  by  the 
Department  concerned. 

The  ratio  of  term  marks  to  examination  marks  in  each  subject  will  be 
determined  by  the  Council. 
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When  a candidate,  because  of  a deficiency  in  his  term  mark,  is  conditioned 
in  a subject  other  than  English,  he  must  either  ( 1 ) make  up  the  deficiency 
in  his  term  mark  by  obtaining  the  necessary  increase  in  his  examination 
marks  in  August  of  the  same  year  or  ( 2 ) earn  a new  term  mark  by  enrolling 
in  a subsequent  session  and  repeat  the  examination. 

A candidate  who  obtains  less  than  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  term 
work  in  English  and  is  conditioned  in  this  subject  must  obtain  a satisfactory 
term  mark  in  a subsequent  session  by  re-enrolment  in  the  subject,  and  then 
must  pass  a supplemental  examination  in  it. 

A student  who  has  failed  to  obtain  standing  at  the  annual  examinations 
and  who  is  repeating  the  year,  must  repeat  the  term  work  in  each  subject 
of  the  course,  unless  he  be  exempted  from  part  or  all  of  such  term  work 
by  the  Council. 


HONOUR  COURSES 

Credit  in  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 


To  receive  credit  in  a pass  subject  of  an  honour  course,  a candidate  must 
obtain  at  least  50%  of  the  examination  marks  as  well  as  50%  of  the  aggregate 
of  the  term  and  examination  marks.  In  English  100,  104,  200,  and  300  a 
term  mark  of  50%  must  be  obtained  in  addition  to  50%  in  the  examination 
mark. 

The  following  are  the  percentages  corresponding  to  the  grades  assigned 
to  standing  in  pass  subjects : 


75%-100% 

66%-74% 

60%-65% 

50%-59% 


Grade  A 
Grade  B 
Grade  C 
Grade  D 


Standing  in  Honour  Subjects  and  in  Honour  Courses 

To  qualify  for  standing  in  an  honour  subject,  a candidate  must  obtain 
(a)  50%  of  the  aggregate  of  the  final  term  mark  and  final  examination  mark 
and  ( b ) 50%  of  the  final  examination  mark,  or,  when  the  Department  con- 
cerned has  previously  decided,  50%  of  the  final  term  mark.  In  the  last  case 
the  final  examination  mark  shall  be  at  least  40%.  ( Students  in  History  must 
obtain  at  least  50%  in  both  the  term  mark  and  the  examination  mark. ) How- 
ever, a candidate  who  has  obtained  passing  marks  in  all  but  one  of  the  honour 
subjects  of  his  course,  and  has  obtained  not  less  than  40%  in  the  aggregate  of 
that  one  subject,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners,  be  granted  Below 
the  Line  standing  in  that  subject,  if  he  has  obtained  in  the  First  or  Second 
Year  an  average  of  at  least  55%  in  his  honour  work,  or  in  the  Third  or  Fourth 
Year  an  average  of  at  least  65%  in  his  honour  work.  There  are  no  supplemental 
examinations  in  honour  subjects. 
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To  be  considered  for  Pass  Without  Honours  standing  in  the  First,  Second 
or  Fourth  Year  of  an  honour  course,  a candidate  must  obtain  standing  as 
defined  above  in  all  the  honour  subjects.  A Fourth  Year  student  with  such 
standing  will  be  granted  a degree  without  honours. 

Pass  Without  Honours  standing  in  the  First  Year  of  most  honour  courses 
makes  a student  ineligible  to  proceed  to  the  Second  Year  of  an  honour  course. 
Pass  Without  Honours  standing  in  the  Second  Year  of  any  honour  course 
makes  a student  ineligible  to  proceed  to  the  Third  Year  of  an  honour 
course.  Students  granted  Pass  Without  Honours  standing  in  First  Year  are 
not  eligible  for  such  standing  in  Second  Year. 

To  obtain  honours  standing  in  any  year  a candidate  must  pass  in  all  the 
subjects  of  the  course  as  defined  above  with  an  average  of  at  least  60%  of  all 
the  honour  marks. 

A candidate  will  not  be  granted  standing  in  his  year  if  he  fails  in  more 
than  two  pass  subjects. 

A candidate  who  has  failed  in  two  pass  subjects  may  not  register  in  a 
higher  year  of  any  course  until  he  passes  in  at  least  one.  A candidate  must 
have  obtained  standing  in  all  subjects  of  the  First  Year  before  he  may  register 
in  the  Third  Year;  and  he  must  obtain  standing  in  all  subjects  of  the  Second 
Year  before  he  may  register  in  the  Fourth  Year. 

The  following  are  the  percentages  corresponding  to  the  class  of  honours 
assigned  in  honour  subjects : 


75%-100% 

66%-74% 

60%-65% 

50%-59% 

40%-49% 


First  Class 
Second  Class 
Third  Class 
Pass  Without  Honours 
Below  the  Line 


The  following  are  the  percentages  corresponding 
assigned  to  standing  in  honour  courses : 


to  the  class  of  honours 


75%-100% 

72'%-74% 

66%-71% 

60%-65% 

55%-59'%  (Second  Year) 

50%-59%  ( First  and  Fourth  Years ) 


First  Class 

Upper  Second  Class 

Second  Class 

Third  Class 

Pass  Without  Honours 

Pass  Without  Honours 


Term  Work  in  Honour  Courses 

In  honour  courses  reports  on  term  work  will  be  made  wherever  such  work 
is  specified  as  part  of  the  course.  The  ratio  of  term  marks  to  examination 
marks  in  a subject  will  be  determined  by  the  departments. 

When  a candidate,  because  of  a deficiency  in  his  term  mark,  fails  a pass 
subject  in  an  honour  course,  other  than  English,  he  must  either  ( 1 ) make  up 
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the  deficiency  in  his  term  mark  by  obtaining  the  necessary  increase  in  his 
examination  marks  in  August  of  the  same  year  or  (2)  earn  a new  term  mark 
by  enrolment  in  a subsequent  session  and  repeat  the  examination. 

A candidate  who  obtains  less  than  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  term 
work  in  pass  English  must  obtain  a satisfactory  term  mark  in  a subsequent 
session  by  re-enrolment  in  the  subject,  and  then  must  pass  a supplemental 
examination  in  it. 

A term  examination  shall  not,  unless  it  be  so  specified  by  the  Council,  take 
the  place  of  an  annual  examination  on  any  part  of  the  prescribed  work  of  an 
honour  course. 

A student  who  has  failed  to  obtain  standing  at  the  annual  examinations 
and  who  is  repeating  the  year,  must  repeat  the  term  work  in  each  subject 
of  the  course,  unless  he  be  exempted  from  part  or  all  of  such  term  work  by 
the  Council. 


ATTENDANCE  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

Students  proceeding  to  the  degree  are  required  to  attend  the  courses 
of  instruction  and  the  examinations  in  all  subjects  prescribed.  A student 
whose  attendance  at  lectures  or  laboratories,  or  whose  work  is  deemed  by 
the  Council  of  the  Faculty  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his  registration 
cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council. 

No  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  examinations  unless  the  Head  of  his 
college  certifies  that  he  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  college. 
A candidate  will  not  be  admitted  to  an  examination  unless  he  has  paid  all 
his  fees. 

Students  who  have  standing  in  their  year  but  who  lack  standing  in  one  or 
more  subjects  at  the  annual  examinations  and  do  not  pass  in  these  subjects 
at  the  August  examinations  of  the  same  year,  are  conditioned  in  these  subjects 
and  must  re-enrol  in  them  and  earn  new  term  marks  before  they  may  again 
write  the  examinations  in  them. 

Students  may  rewrite  one  or  more  subjects  in  which  they  have  standing 
in  order  to  obtain  a higher  grade  in  those  subjects,  provided  that  they  do 
so  only  on  one  occasion  and  within  five  years  of  the  first  examination's ) 
written  in  them.  Formal  application  to  write  must  be  made  in  accordance 
with  instructions  on  pages  55-56.  No  change  will  be  made  in  the  overall 
standing  originally  obtained. 

Penalties  for  Unsatisfactory  Work 

Regulations  concerning  penalties  for  unsatisfactory  work  are  as  follows: 
( Descriptive  terms  are  shown  in  brackets. ) 

(a)  Any  student  who  withdraws  after  February  15,  without  valid 
reason  such  as  illness,  or  who  does  not  withdraw  but  does  not 
write  the  annual  examinations,  will  be  regarded  as  having  failed 
his  year. 
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(b)  A student  who  fails  in  First  Year  may  be  suspended  from  attend- 
ance by  the  Council  for  a period  of  time  not  exceeding  two  years 
and/or  until  the  satisfaction  of  other  conditions  as  it  may  see  fit. 
( Suspended  from  attendance  in  the  Faculty) 

( c ) A student  will  not  be  permitted  further  registration  or  examination 
in  the  Faculty  if,  on  two  occasions  at  this  or  another  university  or 
both,  he  shall  have  failed  to  obtain  standing  in  his  year.  (Refused 
readmission  to  the  Faculty) 

(d)  In  cases  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  the  Faculty 
Council  may  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  a student  be  debarred 
from  the  University.  ( Debarred ) 

( e ) A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  the 
Faculty  Council  should  consult  the  Registrar  of  his  College  about 
the  preparation  and  submission  of  his  petition  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate. 

Aegrotat  Standing 

Petitions  for  consideration  at  the  annual  or  August  examinations  on  account 
of  sickness,  domestic  affliction,  or  other  causes,  must  be  filed  on  or  before  the 
last  day  of  the  examinations,  together  with  a doctor’s  certificate  which 
includes  a statement  that  the  candidate  was  examined  at  the  time  of  the 
illness,  or  other  evidence. 

Aegrotat  standing  is  not  granted  in  the  General  Arts  Course  or  the  General 
Science  Course  except  in  the  final  year.  Instead  students  may  be  permitted 
to  write  their  examinations  in  August  if  the  facts  submitted  warrant  such 
consideration. 

The  Annual  Examinations 

The  annual  examinations  are  held  in  late  April  and  early  May. 

Candidates  must  confirm  their  programme  with  their  College  Registrar  by 
November  20  to  write  these  examinations.  After  November  20  a charge  of 
one  dollar  for  each  day  of  delay,  with  a maximum  of  $20,  must  be  paid. 

Arrangements  may  be  made  to  enable  candidates  not  in  regular  attendance 
who  desire  to  write  supplemental  examinations  to  write  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing places:  Banff,  Calgary,  Charlottetown,  Edmonton,  Fredericton,  Halifax, 
Kapuskasing,  Kenora,  Kingston,  Kirkland  Lake,  London,  Montreal,  North 
Bay,  Ottawa,  Port  Arthur,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
St.  John’s  (Nfld.),  Sudbury,  Vancouver,  Whitehorse,  Windsor,  Winnipeg, 
and  London,  England.  Applications  for  such  arrangements  must  be  made  not 
later  than  November  20,  accompanied  by  the  required  supplemental  exam- 
ination fee  and  the  special  fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10)  for  one  paper  and  five 
dollars  ( $5 ) for  each  additional  paper. 

Candidates  for  the  annual  examinations  at  outside  centres  must  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  April  1st  if  they  do  not  wish  to  write  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  for  which  they  applied;  otherwise  the  fee  will  be 
forfeited. 
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The  August  Examinations 

These  examinations  are  open  ( 1 ) to  candidates  who  obtain  standing  ( see 
pages  49,  51  and  52)  at  the  annual  examinations  but  who  are  conditioned, 
(2)  to  candidates  in  the  Third  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  or  the 
General  Science  Course  who  fail  to  obtain  standing  at  the  annual  examina- 
tions of  the  same  year,  and  (3)  to  candidates  in  the  General  Arts  Course 
or  the  General  Science  Course  who  are  prevented  by  sickness,  domestic 
affliction  or  other  causes,  from  attending  the  annual  examinations  and  who 
are  granted  permission  by  the  Council  to  write  in  August. 

Candidates  must  submit  a completed  printed  form  of  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  by  July  10.  After  this  date  an  additional  fee  of  one 
dollar  per  day  to  a maximum  penalty  of  $20  must  be  paid.  No  application 
will  be  accepted  after  July  31. 

Candidates  may  write  these  examinations  at  the  places  listed  above  as 
outside  centres.  Such  candidates  must  make  application  for  the  privilege 
before  July  10  and  must  meet  the  expenses  stated  above. 

Candidates  for  the  August  examinations  at  outside  centres  must  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  August  1 if  they  do  not  wish  to  write  one 
or  more  of  the  subjects  for  which  they  applied,  otherwise  the  fee  will  be 
forfeited. 


SUMMARY  OF  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  CAPUT 
CONCERNING  STUDENT  DISCIPLINE 

Subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Caput  of  the  University  regarding 
jurisdiction  in  matters  of  discipline,  the  Council  of  University  College,  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  Federated  Universities  and  Affiliated  Colleges,  and 
the  Councils  of  the  Faculties,  Schools,  and  Institutes  have  disciplinary  juris- 
diction over  the  conduct  of  all  students  registered  in  these  Divisions  of  the 
University  in  all  matters  of  local  or  internal  concern  to  these  Divisions. 
Jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  students  while  in  residence  regardless  of  the 
Division  of  the  University  in  which  they  are  registered  is  vested  in  the  body 
administering  the  residence. 

Where  the  appropriate  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  has  found 
that  a student  of  the  University  has  engaged  in  conduct  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  University,  the  Caput  may,  in  its  discretion,  suspend  or  expel 
such  student  from  the  academic  privileges  of  the  University.  Every  decision 
of  the  Caput  involving  the  expulsion  of  a student  from  the  University  requires 
confirmation  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  constitution  of  every  society  or  association  of  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  all  amendments  to  such  constitutions  require  to  be  approved 
by  the  relevant  University  authorities.  The  giving  of  approval,  and  the 
responsibility'  for  the  programmes  of  student  societies  and  associations,  shall 
rest  as  follows : 
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(1)  With  the  authorities  of  the  College,  Faculty  or  School  concerned 
where  the  membership  of  the  student  society  or  association  is  drawn  from 
a single  College,  Faculty  or  School. 

(2)  With  the  Board  of  Stewards  of  Hart  House,  where  the  student 
society  or  association  is  a Committee  of  Hart  House  and  is  controlled  by 
the  Board  of  Stewards  of  Hart  House. 

(3)  With  the  Caput,  in  the  case  of  all  other  student  societies  and 
associations. 


COURSES  FOR  THE  DEGREES  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  AND  BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE 


GENERAL  ARTS  COURSE 

1.  To  be  considered  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Arts 
Course,  a candidate  must  have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent  standing, 
in  two  of  English,  another  language,  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least  two 
optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 

2.  This  three-year  course  is  designed  to  cover  a broader  field  than  is  available 
in  the  honour  courses  with  their  more  specialized  approach.  A distribution 
in  the  choice  of  subjects  is  combined  with  a measure  of  concentration  in 
the  two  final  years. 

3.  The  subjects  in  the  General  Arts  Course  are  arranged  in  four  groups: 
I— Languages;  II— Sciences;  III— Humanities;  IV— Social  Sciences.  The 
descriptions  of  all  subjects  on  the  St.  George  campus  may  be  found  under 
the  heading  “Subjects  of  Instruction.”  Students  should  carefully  note  the 
days  and  hours  of  instruction  given  on  the  following  pages  in  order  to 
avoid  conflicts  in  classes  or  in  examinations.  For  alternative  hours  consult 
the  detailed  descriptions  of  subjects  of  instruction. 

4.  FIRST  YEAR— Choice  of  subjects 

( a ) Six  subjects  must  be  chosen,  to  include  at  least  one  from  each  of  the 
four  groups  on  the  following  pages. 

( b ) No  more  than  two  languages  from  Group  I may  be  chosen. 

(c)  No  more  than  two  laboratory  subjects  from  Group  II  may  be  chosen. 

(d)  Only  one  language  in  which  the  student  lacks  Grade  13  standing 
may  be  chosen.  Arabic,  Chinese,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Japanese  and 
Sanskrit  must  be  taken  for  at  least  two  years,  and  standing  obtained 
in  each  year. 

(e)  The  subject  in  which  the  student  intends  to  concentrate  in  his 
Second  Year  must  be  included  in  his  First  Year  programme. 

( f ) No  extra  subject  may  be  taken. 

( g ) The  student  must  keep  in  mind  the  regulations  governing  the  choice 
of  subjects  in  the  Second  and  Third  Years. 

5.  SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS— Choice  of  subjects 

(a)  In  each  year  five  courses  must  be  chosen  from  at  least  three  of  the 
four  groups  on  the  following  pages.  Two  of  these  five  courses  will 
constitute  the  Subject  of  Concentration. 
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(b)  A Subject  of  Concentration  consists  of  (i)  two  courses  in  a single 

subject,  or  ( ii ) one  of  the  following  combinations : 

East  Asian  Studies  200  ( or  202  or  204 ) and  East  Asian  Studies  206 
Philosophy  200  and  Philosophy  202 
Philosophy  201  and  Philosophy  203 
Philosophy  206  and  Philosophy  208 
and  the  corresponding  Third  Year  subjects. 

(c)  The  Subject  of  Concentration,  and  at  least  two  of  the  three  other 
subjects  chosen  in  the  Second  Year,  must  be  continued  in  the  Third 
Year. 

(d)  Students  concentrating  in  History  may  take  in  Second  or  Third  Year 
one  regular  course  and  one  concentration  (honour)  course  or  they 
may  take  two  concentration  (honour)  courses,  timetable  permitting. 
In  Second  Year  the  following  combinations  are  not  permitted: 

History  200  and  221; 

History  202  and  225. 

In  Third  Year  they  may  take  History  300  unless  they  have  taken 
History  224  in  Second  Year.  The  honour  courses  available  for  con- 
centration are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  in  the  descriptions  pp.  183-194. 

(e)  In  each  year  no  more  than  two  laboratory  subjects  from  Group  II 
may  be  chosen. 

( f ) Not  more  than  two  courses  in  Philosophy  may  be  chosen. 

( g ) One  extra  subject,  not  to  be  considered  in  determining  standing,  may 
be  taken  in  each  of  the  Second  and  Third  Years,  by  students  who 
have  at  least  Grade  B standing,  without  condition,  in  the  previous 
year.  The  extra  subject  must  be  one  offered  in  the  General  Arts 
Course. 

6.  A student  desiring  a general  knowledge  of  science  without  concentration 
in  a particular  field,  may  select  as  one  of  his  subjects  in  each  of  the  First, 
Second  and  Third  Years,  one  of  the  following  courses: 

Actuarial  Science  100,  Astronomy  100,  Botany  100,  Chemistry  100, 
Geography  100,  Geology  100,  Mathematics  100  or  106,  Physics  100, 
and  Zoology  100. 

Since  these  are  primarily  First  Year  subjects,  conflicts  in  lecture  and 
examination  schedules  may  be  encountered  in  the  higher  years. 

7.  Students  taking  lectures  at  hours  other  than  those  in  the  printed  pre- 
scription ( on  the  following  pages ) for  the  academic  year  in  which  they  are 
enrolled  may  encounter  serious  examination  conflicts. 

8.  Two  subjects  in  the  same  timetable  group  may  not  be  chosen,  as  the 
examinations  will  conflict. 
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GENERAL  ARTS  COURSE  IN  EXTENSION 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  also  serves  an  increasing  number  of  adults 
who,  while  employed  during  the  daytime,  wish  to  improve  their  academic 
qualifications  for  personal  or  professional  reasons.  Qualified  applicants  may 
do  so  in  evening  classes  in  the  General  Arts  Course  in  Extension,  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

The  summer  session  provides  six  weeks  of  concentrated  daytime  study  for 
students  who  are  free  to  attend  lectures  in  the  General  Arts  Course  in  Exten- 
sion, in  July  and  August.  In  the  summer  evening  session,  which  commences 
in  May  and  ends  in  August,  classes  are  conducted  in  certain  courses  twice 
weekly. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Arts  Course  in  Extension,  on  the  St.  George 
campus,  and  as  an  integral  part  of  that  programme,  courses  are  offered  on  the 
Scarborough  College  campus,  and  Erindale  College  campus. 

The  calendar  entitled  “Degree  Courses  in  Extension”  describes  in  detail 
the  procedure  for  admission  to,  and  registration  for,'  classes  in  both  winter 
and  summer  sessions,  and  other  regulations  pertaining  to  the  Course.  Copies 
are  available  on  request. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  COURSE  IN  EXTENSION 

In  September  1965  the  General  Science  Course  in  Extension,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  was 
introduced  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 

Admission  requirements  for  this  course  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
General  Science  Course  prescribed  below. 

For  further  details  see  the  calendar  entitled  “Degree  Courses  in  Extension". 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  COURSE 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a basic  education  in  a number  of 
different  combinations  of  the  natural  sciences,  rather  than  an  intensive  pro- 
gramme of  study  of  one  particular  branch  of  science  as  provided  by  the 
Honour  Courses  in  Groups  C and  D.  It  provides  a sound  basic  training 
appropriate  for  a wide  variety  of  careers  such  as  those  in  High  School 
Teaching  (Type  B Certificate),  Dentistry,  Medicine,  Scientific  Writing  and 
Industry.  The  degree  awarded  is  Bachelor  of  Science. 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  course  must  have 
Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  Mathematics  A;  three  of  Biology, 
Chemistry,  Mathematics  B,  Physics;  and  English  or  another  language.  A 
minimum  overall  average  of  60%  is  required. 

On  the  St.  George  campus  registration  in  the  First  Year  of  this  course  will 
be  limited  to  320  students. 

Applicants  who  are  admitted  to  the  Second  Year  of  this  course  from  other 
Faculties  and  Universities  will  normally  register  in  Scarborough  or  Erindale 
College. 
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Students  entering  the  Second  Year  must  choose  their  Science  subjects 
carefully,  bearing  in  mind  an  overall  programme  which  can  fit  the  three 
considerations  of  ( i ) their  own  interests  and  personal  careers,  ( ii ) the  prere- 
quisites that  are  required  by  the  Third  Year  subjects  of  interest,  and  (iii) 
the  time-table.  For  convenience,  a table  listing  subjects  and  their  prerequisites 
is  printed  on  pages  68-69.  Students  should  choose  their  subjects  in  Second 
and  Third  Year  after  consultation  with  their  College  Registrars  and  the  Aca- 
demic Secretaries  of  the  Departments  concerned.  Students  wishing  to  enter 
Medicine  must  consult  with  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  regarding  the  selection 
of  Second  Year  courses. 

The  conditions  for  academic  standing  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
examinations  are  described  on  pages  5CF-52. 

In  each  year,  a one-hour  course  in  Religious  Knowledge  or  an  option  for  it 
must  be  taken.  These  options  are  listed  under  the  heading  of  Options  for 
Religious  Knowledge.  Astronomy,  Geology  and  English  116  may  not  be  taken. 
Anthropology  116  will  be  available  to  students  of  the  General  Science  Course 
registered  at  Scarborough  College  or  Erindale  College  only;  it  will  not  be 
available  to  such  students  on  the  St.  George  campus. 


First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

English  110  3> 

Botany  110  4 

Chemistry  110  4 

Mathematics  110  or  115  4 

Physics  110  4 

Zoology  110  4 

Second  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  Option  1 

one  of  Philosophy  210  or  211  3 

A social  science  option  ( subject  to  approval 

by  the  Department)  3 

four  of  * Astronomy  210  4 

Botany  210  5 

Botany  211  5 

Chemistry  211  5 

Chemistry  214  5 

Mathematics  210  3 

t Mathematics  211  3 

Physics  210  5 

| Physics  211  3 


° Astronomy  210  or  310  is  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Education  as  a credit  in 
Physics  for  Type  B Certificate  endorsed  in  Physics  ( see  page  254 ) . 

t Students  enrolled  in  Mathematics  211  must  also  be  enrolled  in  Mathematics  210. 
t Students  enrolled  in  Physics  211  must  also  be  enrolled  in  Mathematics  210  and  it 
is  recommended  that  Physics  210  be  taken  concurrently. 
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Hours 

Psychology  210  5 

Zoology  210  5 

Zoology  211  5 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Greek  and  Roman  History  310  3 

History  310  3 

Literature  310  3 

four  of  Applied  Mathematics  310  3 

* Astronomy  310  3 

Biology  310  5 

Botany  310  5 

Botany  311  5 

Chemistry  314  5 

Chemistry  317  5 

Computer  S cience  311  3 

Mathematics  311  3 

Microbiology  310  5 

Physics  310  5 

f Physics  311  3 

Statistics  310  3 

Zoology  310  5 

Zoology  311  5 

Geology  100  or  a science  option  not  chosen  in  the 

Second  Year  4 or  3 


Prerequisites  for  Courses  in  Second  and  Third  Year 


Second-Year  Courses 
Course 

Astronomy  210 
Botany  210 

Botany  211 

Chemistry  211 
Chemistry  214 
Mathematics  210 
Mathematics  211 
Philosophy  210 
Philosophy  211 


Prerequisite 

Physics  110  and  Mathematics  110 
One  first-year  course  in  Botany  or  Zoology  or 
Biology 

One  first-year  course  in  Botany  or  Zoology  or 
Biology 
Chemistry  110 
Chemistry  110 
Mathematics  110 
Mathematics  110 
None 
None 


° Astronomy  210  or  310  is  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Education  as  a credit  in 
Physics  for  Type  B Certificate  endorsed  in  Physics  ( see  page  254 ) . 

f Students  enrolled  in  Physics  311  must  also  be  enrolled  in  Physics  310  and  Applied 
Mathematics  310. 
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Physics  210 
Physics  211 
Psychology  210 
Zoology  210 

Zoology  211 


Physics  110  and  Mathematics  110 
Physics  110  and  Mathematics  110 
None 

One  first-year  course  in  Botany  or  Zoology  or 
Biology 

One  first-year  course  in  Botany  or  Zoology  or 
Biology 


Third-Year  Courses 

Course 

Applied  Mathematics  310 
Astronomy  310 

Biology  310 
Botany  310 
Botany  311 

Chemistry  314 
Chemistry  317 
Computer  Science  311 
Mathematics  311 
Microbiology  310 
Physics  310 
Physics  311 
Statistics  310 
Zoology  310 


Zoology  311 
Geology  100 


Prerequisite 

Mathematics  210 

Astronomy  210  and  Physics  210  and  Mathe- 
matics 210 

First-year  Botany  or  Zoology  or  Biology 
Botany  210  or  211 

Chemistry  211  and  first-year  Botany  or  Zoology 
or  Biology 
Chemistry  214 

Physics  210  or  Mathematics  210 
Mathematics  210 
Mathematics  211 

First-year  Botany  or  Zoology  or  Biology 
Physics  210  and  Mathematics  210 
Mathematics  210  and  Physics  210 
Mathematics  110  or  115 

First-year  Botany  or  Zoology  or  Biology;  Chem- 
istry 211  and  Physics  210  are  not  prere- 
quisites, but  are  strongly  recommended. 
First-year  Botany  or  Zoology  or  Biology 
No  prerequisite,  but  first-year  Chemistry  is 
recommended. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE  COURSE  TIME-TABLE 
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NOTE : (A,  B,  C,  D)  are  lecture  sections,  “L”  indicates  laboratory. 
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C/3 


FRIDAY 

Chem.  211  (B) 
Phys.  210  (A) 

Bot.  211 
Math.  210 
Zool.  210  (B) 

Chem.  211  (A) 
Phys.  210  (B) 

Phil.  210 
Phil.  211 

Astron.  210 
Psych.  210  (BL) 
Zool.  211  (L) 

Astron.  210  (L) 
Psych.  210  (BL) 
Zool.  211  (L) 

Astron.  210  (L) 
Psych.  210  (BL) 
Zool.  211  (L) 

THURSDAY 

Chem.  211  (AL) 
Phys.  210  (BL) 

Chem.  211  (AL) 
Phys.  210  (BL) 

Chem.  211  (AL) 
Phys.  210  (BL) 

Phil.  210 
Phil.  211 

Bot.  211  (L) 
Math.  210 
Psych.  210  (AL) 

3 

<3 

3 

< 

Bot.  211  (l; 
Psych.  210  ( 

Bot.  211  (L; 
Psych.  210  ( 

WEDNESDAY 

Chem.  211  (A) 
Phys.  210  (B) 

3~ 

PS  J 


3— 

CQJ 

Bot.  210 
Chem.  214 
Phys.  211 

Math.  211 
Psych.  210 
Zool.  210  (A 

Zool.  211 

rH ' ^ 
i-H  O 
rH 

. cq 

Jr 

'<3 

i— i ' 

HO 
cq  i-h 
.cq 

S « 



rH  ^ ' 
i-H  O 
Cq  rH 

JSl 

TUESDAY 

Math.  210 
Zool.  210  (AL) 
Zool.  211 

Math.  211 
Zool.  210  (AL) 

Astron.  210 
Psych.  210 
Zool.  210  (AL) 

Phil.  210 
Phil.  211 

3^ 

Uh4  — 

Bot.  210  (L) 
Chem.  211  (CL) 
Chem.  214  (L) 

3— 

Bot.  210  (L; 
Chem.  211  ( 
Chem.  214  ( 
Phys.  211 
Zool.  210  (I 

Bot.  210  (L 
Chem.  211  ( 
Chem.  214  ( 

MONDAY 

Math.  210 
Zool.  210  (BL) 

Botany  211 
Zool.  210  (BL) 

Chem.  214 
Phys.  211 
Zool.  210  (BL) 

R.  K.  or  Option 

Chem.  211  (B) 
Phys.  210  (A) 

Math.  211 
Zool.  210  (A) 

Bot.  210 

PS 

£ 

£ 

o 

O 

o 

s 

s 

s 

<3 

<5 

< 

£ 

03 

o 

rH 

cq 

cq 

CO 

r—H 

rH 

rH 

NOTE : (A)  (B)  are  lecture  sections;  “L”  indicates  laboratory;  “CL”  indicates  special  laboratory  section  for  Chemistry  211. 
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FRIDAY 

Astron.  310 
Biol.  310 
Chem.  314 

Microbiol.  310  (L) 
Stat.  310 

App.  Math.  310 
Zool.  310  (A) 

G.  & R.  Hist.  310 
Hist.  310 
Lit.  310 

Phys.  310  (AL) 
Zool.  310  (BL) 

Phys.  310  (AL) 
Zool.  310  (BL) 

Phys.  310  (AL) 
Zool.  310  (BL) 

THURSDAY 

Chem.  314  (L) 
Math.  311 
Microbiol.  310 

Chem.  314  (L) 
Microbiol.  310  (L) 

Chem.  314  (L) 
Microbiol.  310  (L) 

G.  & R.  Hist.  310 
Hist.  310 
Lit.  310 

Zool.  310  (DL) 
Astron.  310  ( L ) 
Biol.  310  (BL) 
Bot.  311  (AL) 

Zool.  310  (DL) 
Astron.  310  ( L ) 
Biol.  310  (BL) 
Bot.  311  (AL) 

Biol.  310  (BL) 
Bot.  311  (AL) 
Zool.  310  (DL) 

] 1 

Q 

CO 

W 

Z 

0 

W 

£ 

App.  Math.  31( 
Bot.  311 

Biol.  310 

Phys.  311 

Bot.  310 
Phys.  310 
Stat.  310 

R.  K.  or  Option 

Zool.  310  (B) 

U 

JCQJJ 

c— PQU 

Biol.  310  ( 
Chem.  317 
Geol.  100 
Phys.  310 

^ O O 

pj  11 

PQUOS 

sSis 

„ .-ICO 

sill 

CQOOS 

TUESDAY 

Bot.  310 
Phys.  311 
Stat.  310 

Chem.  314 
Math.  311 
Microbiol.  310 

App.  Math.  310 
Bot.  311 
Zool.  310(B) 

Astron.  310 
Chem.  317 
Geol.  100 
Zool.  311 

Comp.  Sc.  311 
Geol.  100  (AL) 
Zool.  310  (AL) 
Zool.  311  (L) 

Comp.  Sc.  311 
Geol.  100  (AL) 
Zool.  310  (AL) 
Zool.  311  (L) 

Zool.  310  (AL) 
Zool.  311  (L) 

. 1 

o 

MONDAY 

Bot.  311  (BL) 
Chem.  317  (AI 
Math.  311 
Zool.  311 

Bot.  311  (BL) 
Chem.  317  (AI 
Phys.  310 

Bot.  311  (BL) 
Chem.  317  (AI 
Comp.  Sc.  311 

G.  & R.  Hist.  31 
Hist.  310 
Lit.  310 

Zool.  310  (A) 

Bot.  310  (L) 
Chem.  317 
Phys.  310  (BL; 
Zool.  310  (CL 

Bot.  310  (L) 
Phys.  310  (BL; 
Phys.  311 
Zool.  310  (CL 

Bot.  310  (L) 
Phys.  310  (BL; 
Zool.  310  (cl; 

Ph 

Z 
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NOTE : “AL”  or  “BL”— Laboratory  for  Section  A or  B;  “CL”  in  Botany  311  is  held  on  Saturdays  at  9.00  a.m. 


HONOUR  COURSES 

The  minimum  Grade  13  average  required  for  admission  to  an  honour 
course  is  64%  in  the  required  papers. 

In  no  honour  course  may  the  same  subject  be  chosen  both  as  a pass  subject 
and  as  an  honour  subject.  (Honour  subjects  are  indicated  by  italics.) 

A student  may  not  take  the  same  course  in  any  subject  for  credit  in  more 
than  one  year. 

In  each  year  of  each  honour  course  (except  Commerce  and  Finance),  a 
one-hour  course  in  Religious  Knowledge  or  an  option  for  it  must  be  taken  as 
a pass  subject.  These  options  are  listed  under  the  heading  of  Options  for 
Religious  Knowledge. 

A student  is  eligible  to  petition  through  his  College  Registrar  to  take  an 
extra  subject  only  if  he  has  obtained  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  in  the 
previous  session  in  which  he  was  enrolled. 

Courses  in  Philosophy  ( St.  Michael’s  College ) are  available  only  to  students 
registered  in  St.  Michael’s  College. 
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RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 
AND 

OPTIONS  FOR  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE 

In  each  year  of  the  General  Science  Course  and  of  each  honour  course 
(except  Commerce  and  Finance),  a one-hour  course  in  Religious  Knowledge 
or  an  option  for  it  must  be  taken  as  a pass  subject.  Students  not  taking 
Religious  Knowledge  may  choose  any  available  option  in  the  appropriate 
year  unless  a specific  exclusion  appears  n the  preface  to  the  course  con- 
cerned. However,  the  same  subject  may  not  be  chosen  in  any  course  both 
as  an  option  for  Religious  Knowledge  and  as  a regular  subject  of  the  course. 
The  following  options  for  Religious  Knowledge  are  available: 

First  Year— Thursday  12 

Anthropology  116.  Introduction  to  Social  Anthropology. 

East  Asian  Studies  116.  Introduction  to  Buddhism. 

English  116.  Drama. 

Fine  Art  116.  The  Art  of  Classical  Antiquity. 

French  116.  French  Prose  Texts. 

Geology  116.  Geology. 

German  116.  German  Literature  in  Translation. 

Greek  116.  Graeco-Roman  Mythology  and  Ancient  Religion. 

History  116.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science. 

Islamic  Studies  116.  Islam  as  a Religion. 

Linguistics  116.  The  Nature  and  Function  of  Language. 

Music  116.  The  Baroque  to  Bach  and  Handel. 

Near  Eastern  Literature  116.  University,  New  and  Innis  Colleges.  The 
Development  of  Religious  Thought  in  the  Ancient  Near  East. 

Philosophy  116.  Introduction  to  Ethics. 

Philosophy  117.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science. 

Philosophy  119.  St.  Michael's  College.  Faith  and  Reason. 

Sociology  116.  The  Sociological  Perspective. 

Religious  Knowledge 
Victoria  College 

116.  Contemporary  Trends  in  Religious  Thought. 

117.  God  and  His  Purpose. 

118.  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Life. 

Trinity  College 

116.  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Religion. 

St.  Michael's  College 

116.  The  Challenge  of  the  Human  Predicament. 

117.  The  Relevance  of  Religion  to  Personal  Development. 

118.  A New  Approach  to  Apologetics  and  our  Understanding  of 

Revelation. 

119.  The  Thought  of  Teilhard  de  Chardin. 
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Second  Year— Monday  12 

Astronomy  216.  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

Economics  216.  An  Introduction  to  Economics. 

English  216.  Novel. 

Fine  Art  216.  Mediaeval  Art. 

French  216.  Representative  French  Plays. 

Greek  216.  Greek  and  Graeco-Roman  Philosophy. 

History  216.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science. 

Islamic  Studies  216.  Islam  as  a Civilization. 

Music  216.  Classicism  and  Romanticism. 

Near  Eastern  Literature  216.  The  Historical  and  Prophetical  Literature 
of  the  Hebrews. 

Philosophy  217.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science. 

Philosophy  219.  St.  Michael's  College.  Philosophical  Problems. 
Religious  Knowledge 
Victoria  College 

216.  Living  Issues. 

*217.  Science  and  Religion. 

218.  Division  and  Union. 

Trinity  College 

216.  The  Historical  Beginnings  of  Christianity. 

*217.  Science  and  Religion. 

219.  Religious  Myth  in  the  Modern  World. 

St.  Michael's  College 

216.  The  Problem  of  Evil  in  Secular  Literature. 

*217.  Science  and  Religion. 

218.  The  Person  of  Christ. 


Third  Year— Wednesday  12 

Economics  316.  Modern  Economic  Institutions. 

English  316.  Modern  Poetry. 

Fine  Art  316.  The  Art  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Baroque  in  Western 
Europe. 

French  316.  Representative  French  Novels. 

Greek  and  Roman  History  316.  The  Place  of  Greece  in  World  History. 
Higher  Education  316.  The  University  and  the  Modern  World. 

Music  316.  Wagner  to  the  Present. 

Near  Eastern  Literature  316.  University,  New  and  Innis  Colleges.  The 
Literature  of  the  Hebrews  after  the  Exile. 

Philosophy  316.  Modern  Ethics. 

Philosophy  317.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 


°Religious  Knowledge  217  at  Trinity  College,  317  at  Victoria  College,  and  417  at 
St.  Michael’s  College  are  open,  in  each  case,  to  the  students  of  the  other  two  colleges. 
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Religious  Knowledge 
Victoria  College 

316.  Symbolism  in  the  Bible. 

*317.  Living  Religion. 

Trinity  College 

*317.  Living  Religions. 

318.  Religion  and  Creative  Writing. 

319.  Introduction  to  Christian  Iconography. 

St.  Michael’s  College 

316.  Christian  Origins : The  First  Century. 

*317.  Living  Religions. 

318.  Sin:  New  Insights  and  Old  Misconceptions. 


Fourth  Year— Tuesday  12 

Anthropology  416.  Anthropological  Views  of  Man. 

English  416.  Canadian  Literature. 

Fine  Art  416.  European  and  North  American  Art  from  1700  to  the  Present. 
French  416.  Representative  French  Poets. 

Greek  and  Roman  History  416.  The  Place  of  Rome  in  World  History. 

Music  416.  The  Beginnings  of  Western  Music. 

Near  Eastern  Literature  416.  The  Religions  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 
Philosophy  416.  Social  and  Political  Ethics. 

Philosophy  417.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. 

Philosophy  418.  Philosophy  of  Science. 

Religious  Knowledge 
Victoria  College 

416.  Ferment  in  Religion  and  Ethics. 

*417.  The  Religious  Significance  of  Imaginative  Literature. 

Trinity  College 

415.  The  Problems  of  Education. 

416.  Honest  to  God. 

*417.  The  Religious  Significance  of  Imaginative  Literature. 

418.  Philosophical  Theology— Existentialism. 

419.  Religion  and  the  Arts. 

St.  Michael’s  College 

416.  Religion  in  Society. 

*417.  The  Religious  Significance  of  Imaginative  Literature. 

^Religious  Knowledge  217  at  Trinity  College,  317  at  Victoria  College,  and  417  at 
St.  Michael’s  College  are  open,  in  each  case,  to  the  students  of  the  other  two  colleges. 
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HONOUR  COURSES— GROUP  A 

CLASSICS 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  honour  course  must 
have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  English;  Greek;  Latin; 
and  another  subject.  It  is  recommended  that  French  or  German  or  History 
be  offered. 

English  116  and  216,  Fine  Art  116  and  216,  Greek  116  and  216,  Higher 
Education  316,  and  Greek  and  Roman  History  may  not  be  taken  as  options 
for  Religious  Knowledge. 


First  Year 


Hours 


Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

English  104  (Another  language  may  be  substituted  by  petition)  2 

Fine  Art  122  % 

Greek  120,  121,  122,  123  4% 

Greek  and  Roman  History  120  2 

Latin  120,  121,  122,  123  4 £ 

Note:  Students  obtaining  Pass  Without  Honours  standing  may  proceed  to 
the  Second  Year  of  this  course  only  on  petition. 


Second  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option 
English  200 
Fine  Art  222 

Greek  220,  221,  222,  223,  224 
Greek  and  Roman  History  220,  221 
Latin  220,  221,  222 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option 
Fine  Art  326 

Greek  320,  321,  322,  323 
Greek  and  Roman  History  320 
Latin  320,  321 

Fourtti  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option 

Greek  423  or  Latin  422 

Greek  420,  421, 422 

Greek  and  Roman  History  420,  421 

Latin  420,  421,  423 


1 

3 

m 

4 % 

% 

4% 


1 

1 

6/2 

1 

5/2 


1 

1 

5&  to  534 
2 

414 
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EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  honour  course  must 
have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  with  a minimum  of  two  of 
English,  another  language,  Mathematics  A;  and  two  optional  subjects  com- 
prising three  credits. 

A student  may  specialize  in  one  of  the  divisions— Chinese,  Indian  or 
Japanese  Studies. 

A student  who  has  obtained  Grade  B standing  without  condition  at  the 
examination  of  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Course  or  has  obtained  Second 
Class  Standing  in  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies  may  enter  the  Second 
Year  of  this  honour  course  provided  he  has  selected  East  Asian  Studies  100  or 
120  (Chinese)  or  102  or  122  (Sanskrit)  or  104  or  124  (Japanese)  among  his 
First  Year  subjects. 

First  Year 

Divisions  I & III— Chinese  and  Japanese  Studies 


Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  English  132  2 

History  120  3 

Islamic  Studies  121  2 

Philosophy  120  or  150  3 

East  Asian  Studies  123  3 

East  Asian  Studies  120  and  126;  or  124  and  126  8 


Division  II— Indian  Studies 

Students  are  advised  to  select  Philosophy  as  one  of  the  honour  options. 


Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  English  132  2 

History  120  3 

Islamic  Studies  121  2 

Philosophy  120  or  150  3 

East  Asian  Studies  123  or  126  or  226  3 

East  Asian  Studies  121,  122  8 


Second  Year 

Division  I— Chinese  Studies 


Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  English  220  2% 

History  221  or  222  or  223  or  224  3 

Islamic  Studies  223  3 

Philosophy  223,  224  or  252  3 

East  Asian  Studies  121  or  227  3 

East  Asian  Studies  220,  223,  226  11 
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Division  II— Indian  Studies 

Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  English  220  2% 

History  221  or  222  or  223  or  224  3 

Islamic  Studies  223  3 

Philosophy  223,  224  or  252  3 

East  Asian  Studies  221,  222,  228,  229,  227  12 

Division  III— Japanese  Studies 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  English  220  2% 

History  221  or  222  or  223  or  224  3 

Islamic  Studies  223  3 

Philosophy  223,  224  or  252  3 

East  Asian  Studies  227  or  121  3 

East  Asian  Studies  223  or  226  3 

Eostf  Asian  Studies  224,  225  7 


Third  Year 

Division  I— Chinese  Studies 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  East  Asian  Studies  331  2 

East  Asian  Studies  225  2 

East  Asian  Studies  321  or  327  3 

English  320  or  321  or  335  2 or  2% 

History  330  or  331  or  337  or  340  or  341  or  342 

or  350  or  360  2 

Islamic  Studies  324  2 

Philosophy  321  and  326;  or  352  3 

East  Asian  Studies  320,  323,  326,  332  13 

Division  II— Indian  Studies 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

East  Asian  Studies  322,  336  7 

East  Asian  Studies  328  or  338  3 or  4 

East  Asian  Studies  329  or  337  3 
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Division  III— Japanese  Studies  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  East  Asian  Studies  331  2 

East  Asian  Studies  321  or  327  3 

English  320  or  321  or  335  2 or  23a 

History  330  or  331  or  337  or  340  or  341  or  342  or 

350  or  360  2 

Islamic  Studies  324  2 

Philosophy  321  and  326;  or  352  3 

East  Asian  Studies  324,  325,  330,  334  11 

Fourth  Year 

Division  I— Chinese  Studies  ( 1968-70) 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  East  Asian  Studies  423,  425,  331,  436,  438,  440,  446  each  2 

East  Asian  Studies  427,  432  ' each  3 

East  Asian  Studies  420,  426,  448  8 

Division  I— Chinese  Studies  (Commencing  1970-71 ) 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  East  Asian  Studies  423,  331,  436,  438,  446  each  2 

East  Asian  Studies  432,  440,  443,  444  each  3 

East  Asian  Studies  420,  448,  and  either  426,  443,  444  7 

Division  II— Indian  Studies 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

East  Asian  Studies  422,  445  6 

East  Asian  Studies  428  or  447  4 

East  Asian  Studies  421  or  429  3 

Division  III— Japanese  Studies 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  East  Asian  Studies  331  or  423  or  446  2 

East  Asian  Studies  427  or  434  3 

East  Asian  Studies  424,  430  and  either  425  or  442  9 or  10 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  honour  course  must  have 
Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in:  (a)  English;  (b)  Latin  or 
French;  (c)  one  of  French,  German,  Greek,  History,  Italian,  Latin,  Russian, 
or  Spanish;  and  ( d ) one  optional  subject  bringing  the  total  number  of  credits 
to  seven. 

Note:  For  this  course  Latin  and  another  language  other  than  English  must 
be  included  in  the  Grade  12  prescription. 
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First  Year 

Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  French*  120,  123,  140  4 

German * 120,  121  4 

Greek  f 130  or  *131  or  *132  3 or  4 

Italian  *121,  *122;  or  fl24  3 or  4 

Latin * 130  3 

Slavic * 122  4 

Spanish * 121,  191  3 

$onje  of  Fine  Art  120  3 

Greek  and  Roman  History  120  2 

History  120  3 

Philosophy  120  or  150  3 

one  of  another  option  from  either  of  the  two  immediately  preceding  groups, 
linguistics  120  3 

English  125,  132,  150,  168  7 

Greek  and  Latin  Literature  120  /£ 

Students  who  complete  their  First  Year  studies  with  Pass  Without  Honours 
standing  may  be  admitted  to  the  Second  Year  only  upon  Petition. 

Second  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

| one  of  French  220  3 

German  220  2 

Greek  222  or  230  2/2  or  3 

Italian  223  3 

Latin  230  2 

Slavic  222,  225  5 

Spanish  220,  291  3 

| one  of  Fine  Art  220  3 

History  222  or  224  or  225  3 

History  221  3 

Philosophy  223,  224;  or  250  or  252  3 

f one  other  option  from  either  of  the  two  immediately  preceding  groups. 
English  220,  230,  240  6 

Greek  and  Latin  Literature  220  1 

ftOpen  only  to  students  who  have  taken  the  language  in  Grade  13. 

fA  student  who  selects  Greek  130  or  Italian  124,  either  of  which  may  be  taken  without 
previous  experience  in  the  language,  must  continue  this  option  to  the  end  of  the  Second 
Year. 

$The  subjects  chosen  in  the  First  Year  must  be  continued  in  the  Second  Year.  Either 
Greek  and  Roman  History  120  or  History  120  may  be  taken  as  the  First  Year  History 
Option.  See  however,  procedure  for  “Double-History  Option”  on  page  83.  Anthropology 
227  (Linguistics)  may  be  substituted  on  petition  for  the  third  non-English  honour  option 
instead  of  continuing  that  option  into  the  Second  Year. 
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Third  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

*two  of  English  330  2 

Fine  Art  320  3 

French  320  and  one  of  335,  350,  355  3 

German  320  2 

Greek  321  or  322  or  330  f 2 or  3 

History  330  or  331  3 

History  224  or  341  or  342  3 

Italian  324  3 

Latin  330  2 

Philosophy  321,  326;  or  350  or  352  3 

Slavic  322,  325  4 

Spanish  321,  391  3 

English  320,  321,  335,  370  8 

Greek  and  Latin  Literature  320  % 

Fourth  Year 

The  final  examinations  in  this  year  of  the  course  will  include  one  compre- 
hensive paper  on  the  general  field  of  English  Literature. 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  **  English  420  (if  not  chosen  elsewhere)  2 

Fine  Art  421  or  422  2 or  3 

French  420  or  422;  and  one  of  335,  350,  355, 424,  426, 

428,  452,  470  3 

German  420  3 

Greek  §321  or  §322  or  430  2 

one  of  History  420-49  and  460-79  2 or  3 

Italian  421,  422  3 

Latin  423  2 

Philosophy  431  and  432;  or  450  or  453  2 

Slavic  two  of  422,  425,  426  4 

Spanish  422,  491  3 

English  435,  436;  two  of  438, 439, 440; 

one  of  420,  454,  455,  460; 

one  of  1 1465,  470,  475  10K  or  11 


in  the  previous  year.  Students  selecting  English  330  may  substitute  French  325  or  330 
for  French  320. 

t Greek  330  may  not  be  taken  by  a student  who  has  obtained  standing  in  either  Greek 
13i  or  Greek  231. 

§If  not  already  taken  in  Third  Year. 

1 1 English  465  is  restricted  to  students  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  English, 
show  special  aptitude  for  writing. 

o0A  Fine  Art  course  dealing  with  an  earlier  period  may  be  substituted  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Department  of  Fine  Art. 
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Procedure  for  “Double  History  Option” 

Note:  Students  wishing  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Type  A course  in 

English  and  History  should  take: 

(i)  In  First  Year,  History  120  and  Greek  and  Roman  History  120. 
Students  wishing  to  take  Fine  Art  or  Philosophy  in  addition  may 
substitute  one  of  these  courses  for  English  132. 

(ii)  In  Second  Year,  History  221,  and  one  of  222,  224,  or  225  (Lan- 
guages other  than  beginners'  languages  need  not  be  continued  in 
Second  Year  and  Fine  Art  or  Philosophy  may  be  substituted. ) 

(iii)  In  Third  Year,  History  330  or  331  and  one  of  224,  340,  341,  342. 

( iv ) In  Fourth  Year,  a second  course  in  History  in  place  of  any  English 
course  listed. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Students  who  obtain  at  least  Second  Class  honours  in  the  Second  Year  of 
Modern  Languages  and  Literatures,  Modern  History  and  Modem  Languages, 
or  Latin  ( French  or  Greek  Option ) Division  I,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Third 
Year  of  this  course  provided  they  have  obtained  at  least  Second  Class  honours 
in  French. 

Students  admitted  to  this  course  may  petition  for  permission  to  spend  their 
Third  Year  at  a French-speaking  university  approved  by  the  Department. 
( See  page  40,  Strasbourg  group. ) Permission  will  be  granted  only  to  those 
students  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  are  sufficiently  well  prepared 
to  benefit  fully  from  such  a year  of  study.  The  Department  reserves  the  right 
to  limit  the  number  of  students  granted  this  permission. 

Religious  Knowledge  or  an  option  for  it  will  not  be  required  of  students 
spending  their  Third  Year  at  a French-speaking  university.  English  may  not 
be  taken  as  an  option  for  Religious  Knowledge  in  the  Third  Year. 


Third  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

^English  308  1 

foNE  of  English  320  and  either  321  or  335  4& 

German  320,  321,  325  4 

History  340  or  341  or  342  or  343  or  360  3 

Italian  320,  321,  390  4 

Latin  340  4/2 

Philosophy  321,  326;  or  350,  352  4 

Slavic  320  or  322;  325  5 

Spanish  321,  322,  390  4 

French  320,  325,  330,  340,  345;  and  two  of  335,  350,  355  10 


Students  in  this  course  must  pass  an  oral  examination  in  French  before 
graduation.  This  examination  will  normally  be  taken  in  the  second  term  of  the 
Third  Year  before  March  1. 

°Required  only  of  students  intending  to  qualify  for  the  Type  A Certificate  in  Frangais 
(French  Language  and  Literature)  who  have  not  taken  English  as  an  honour  option  in 
the  first  two  years  of  their  course.  See  page  256. 

fThe  option  chosen  must  have  been  taken  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  course,  and  must 
be  continued  in  the  Fourth  Year. 
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Fourth  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  English  435,  and  one  of  436,  438,  439,  440,  454, 

455,  460,  470  3%  or  4 

German  420,  425  4 

one  of  * History  463  or  467  2 

Italian  421,  422,  490  4 

Latin  423,  424  3 % 

four  of  Philosophy  431,  432,  460-499;  or  450,  453  4 

two  of  Slavic  420  or  422;  425;  426  4 

Spanish  421,  490  and  either  422  or  423  4 

French  420,  422,  440,  452;  and  four  of  335,  350,  355,  424,  426,  428  10 


ISLAMIC  STUDIES 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  honour  course  must 
have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  two  of  English,  another 
language,  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least  two  optional  subjects  comprising  three 
credits. 

A student  who  has  obtained  Grade  B standing  without  condition  at  the 
examination  of  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  may  enter  the 
Second  Year  of  this  honour  course  provided  he  has  included  Arabic  and 
the  History  of  Islamic  Civilization  among  his  First  Year  subjects. 

Students  in  the  First  Year  of  any  Islamic  language  course  will  be  expected 
to  do  a minimum  of  one  hour  a week  of  laboratory  work  in  addition  to  the 
course  hours  listed  below. 

Students  are  required  to  take  a minimum  of  three  courses  in  Islamic 
Studies  each  year. 

A new  language  may  not  normally  be  taken  up  in  the  Fourth  Year.  A 
language  once  dropped  may  not  normally  be  taken  up  again. 


First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  First  Year  course  approved  by  the  Department  of  Islamic  Studies  3 
Islamic  Studies  120,  121,  122  8 

Second  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  English  200  3 

French  200  3 

German  200  3 

Italian  200  or  300  3 

Slavic  200  or  202  4 

Spanish  200  or  300  3 

Geography  241  2 

Islamic  Studies  220,  221,  222,  223  10 


°The  choice  of  option  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  History. 
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(Tentative  Programme)  Second  Year  (Commencing  1969-70) 

Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  Second  Year  course  approved  by  the  Department  of  Islamic  Studies 
one  of  Islamic  Studies  220  4 

Islamic  Studies  221  4 

Islamic  Studies  222  4 

Islamic  Studies  223  4 

two  of  Islamic  Studies  224  2 

Islamic  Studies  225  2 

Islamic  Studies  220  or  221  or  222  or  223  4 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  English  300  3 

Geography  300  3 

History  300  3 

Philosophy  302  or  308  3 

Islamic  Studies  320,  321,  322,  323,  324  and  325  or  326  12 

(Tentative  Programme)  Third  Year  (Commencing  1970-71) 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  Third  Year  course  approved  by  the  Department  of  Islamic  Studies 
one  of  Islamic  Studies  320  4 

Islamic  Studies  221  or  321  4 

Islamic  Studies  222  or  322  4 

Islamic  Studies  223  or  323  4 

two  of  Islamic  Studies  324  3 

Islamic  Studies  325  2 

Islamic  Studies  326  2 

Islamic  Studies  327  or  328  or  329  or  330  2 

Islamic  Studies  320  or  221  or  321  or  222  or  322  or  223  or  323  4 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Islamic  Studies  420,  421,  422,  423;  and  424,  425  or  426,  427  12 

(Tentative  Programme)  Fourth  Year  (Commencing  1971-72) 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  Fourth  Year  course  approved  by  the  Department  of  Islamic  Studies 
one  of  Islamic  Studies  420  4 

Islamic  Studies  321  or  421  4 

Islamic  Studies  322  or  422  4 

Islamic  Studies  323  or  423  4 

two  of  Islamic  Studies  424  2 

Islamic  Studies  425  2 

Islamic  Studies  426,  or  427  or  428  or  429  2 

Islamic  Studies  420  or  321  or  421  or  322  or  422  or  323  or  423  4 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  honour  course  must 
have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  two  of  English,  another 
language,  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least  two  optional  subjects  comprising 


three  credits. 

First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Anthropology  120  3 

Economics  121  3 

Political  Science  120  3 

Sociology  120  3 

Geography  120  3 

History  120  3 

Spanish  125  or  126  6 or  5 


Students  obtaining  Pass  Without  Honours  standing  may  not  proceed  to  the 
Second  Year  of  this  course.  The  honour  options  chosen  in  the  First  Year  must 
normally  be  continued  in  all  four  years. 


Second  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Anthropology  221  3 

Economics  226  3 

Political  Science  221  or  223  2 or  3 

Sociology  221,  222,  223,  224,  226  or  228  3 

Geography  242  3 

History  228  3 

Spanish  222,  223,  290  5 

Third  Year 


Permission  to  pursue  the  work  of  the  Third  Year  of  this  course  at  universi- 
ties in  Latin  America  may  be  granted  on  petition  to  students  with  First  or 
Second  Class  Honours  standing  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Second 
Year.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Course 
or  from  the  Faculty  Office,  Sidney  Smith  Hall,  and  should  be  submitted  not 
later  than  March  1. 

Applicants  must  agree  to  spend  at  least  eight  months  of  that  year  in  Latin 
America.  When  making  their  plans,  they  are  required  to  consult  the  various 
teaching  departments  in  which  they  are  taking  instruction,  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  their  proposed  course  of  study  abroad  will  be  acceptable  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  their  prescribed  Third  Year  programme.  Students  will  be  required, 
on  their  return,  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  and  to  satisfy  the 
departments  concerned  that  they  have  completed  the  course  of  study  as 
arranged.  They  will  then  be  eligible  to  enrol  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  honour 
course  and  will  not  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  pass  subject  or 
subjects  of  the  Third  Year.  Students  must  register  with  their  College  Regis- 
trar before  proceeding  abroad. 
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Third  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Anthropology  323  3 

Economics  320  3 

Political  Science  322  or  327  2 or  3 

Sociology  320  or  321  or  322  3 

Geography  250  3 

History  390  3 

Portuguese  320  3 

Spanish  323,  324,  390,  391  4 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Anthropology  423  3 

Economics  424  2 

Political  Science  431  2 

Sociology  426  2 

one  of  History  491-495  2 

Geography  442  2 

Portuguese  420  3 

Spanish  421,  423,  490  4‘ 


LATIN  (ENGLISH  OR  ITALIAN  OPTION) 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  honour  course  must 
have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  English;  Latin;  French 
or  Greek;  and  one  optional  subject  (another  language  or  History  recom- 
mended ) . 

A student  may  transfer  in  a later  year  to  the  honour  course  in  Classics, 
after  doing  additional  work  in  Greek,  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
Department  of  Classics. 

Higher  Education  316,  English,  Greek  116  and  216,  and  Greek  and 
Roman  History  may  not  be  taken  as  options  for  Religious  Knowledge. 


First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Greek  100  or  102  4 or  3 

one  of  English  125,  150  4 

Italian  120;  or  121,  122,  190,  191  6 or  5 

Greek  and  Roman  History  120  2 

Latin  120,  121,  122,  123 ' 4 Y* 


Note:  Students  obtaining  Pass  Without  Honours  standing  may  proceed  to 
the  Second  Year  of  the  course  only  on  petition. 
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Second  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option 
Greek  200  or  202 
one  of  English  220,  230,  240 
Italian  220,  221,  290 
Greek  and  Roman  History  221 
Latin  220,  221,  222 


Hours 

1 

3 

6 

5 

% 

414 


Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Greek  300  3 

either  English  three  of  320,  321,  330,  335  6 or  6/2 

or  Italian  320,  321,  322,  323,  390,  391  7 

Latin  320,  321  514 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  English  435  or  436;  438  or  439  or  440;  420 s>r  455  or  470  414  or  5 
Italian  420,  421,  422,  490,  491,  one  of  423-27  7 

Greek  and  Roman  History  420  1 

Latin  420,  421,  422,  423  414 


LATIN  (FRENCH  OR  GREEK  OPTION) 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  honour  course  must 
have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  English;  Latin;  French; 
and  one  optional  subject  (another  language  or  History  recommended).  A 
candidate  who  has  not  obtained  at  least  60%  in  Greek  may  not  enter  this 
course  with  a view  to  enrolling  in  Greek  as  an  honour  subject  except  with 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Classics  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
college  concerned. 

A student  may  transfer  to  the  honour  course  in  Classics  after  doing  addi- 
tional work  in  Greek.  The  permission  of  the  Department  of  Classics  must  be 
obtained. 

A student  who  obtains  standing  in  the  Second  Year  of  Division  I of  this 
course  may  be  admitted  to  the  Third  Year  of  the  honour  course  in  French 
Language  and  Literature. 

Fine  Art  216,  Greek  116  and  216,  Higher  Education  316,  French,  and 
Greek  and  Roman  History  may  not  be  taken  as  options  for  Religious 


Knowledge. 

First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

French  120,  123,  140,  145,  147  6 

*Greek  130  or  132  4 or  3 

Greek  and  Roman  History  120  2 

Latin  120,  121,  122,  123  434 


Note:  Students  obtaining  Pass  Without  Honours  standing  may  proceed  to 
the  Second  Year  of  this  course  only  on  petition. 

^Students  in  Greek  130  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Department,  do  additional 
work  which  will  enable  them  to  proceed  to  Greek  225,  226,  227. 
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Second  Year.  Division  I— Latin  and  French  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Greek  200  or  202  3 

French  220,  240,  245  5 

Greek  and  Roman  History  221  % 

Latin  220,  221,  222  4/2 


Students  in  this  course  who  select  French  must  pass  an  oral  examination 
in  French  before  graduation.  This  examination  will  normally  be  taken  in  the 
second  term  of  the  Third  Year  before  March  1. 


Second  Year.  Division  II— Latin  and  Greek 
Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

French  200  3 

Fine  Art  222  H2 

'Greek  120,  121,  122,  123  5 

Greek  and  Roman  History  221  % 

Latin  220,  221,  222  4% 

Third  Year.  Division  I— Latin  and  French 
Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Greek  300  3 . 

French  320,  340,  345  and  3 hours  from  325,  330,  335,  350,  355  7 

Latin  320,  321  5 12 

Third  Year.  Division  II— Latin  and  Greek 
Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

French  300  3 

Fine  Art  326  1 

Greek  220,  221,  222,  223,  224  5 

Latin  320,  321  5/2 

Fourth  Year.  Division  I— Latin  and  French 
Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

French  420,  422,  440  and  one  of  335,  350,  355,  424,  426,  428, 

452,  470  6 

Greek  and  Roman  History  420  1 

Latin  420,  421,  422,  423  5X 

Fourth  Year.  Division  II— Latin  and  Greek 
Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Greek  320,  321,  322,  323  6% 

Greek  and  Roman  History  320,  420  2 

Latin  420,  421,  422,  423  5J£ 


^Students  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Department,  take  Greek  225,  226,  227 
instead  of  Greek  120,  121,  122,  123. 
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MODERN  HISTORY  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  honour  course  must 
have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  English;  two  other  modern 
languages;  and  one  optional  subject.  If  Latin  is  not  chosen  at  Grade  13  level, 
it  must  have  been  taken  at  Grade  12  level.  A candidate  with  lower  than  66% 
in  two  languages  is  advised  not  to  seek  admission  to  this  course. 

French  may  not  be  taken  as  an  option  for  Religious  Knowledge,  and 
Philosophy  may  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have  taken  it  as  an  honour 
subject  in  First  or  Second  Year. 

The  choice  of  History  subjects  may  be  made  only  after  consultation  with 
the  History  Department  adviser. 

First  and  Second  Years 

The  First  and  Second  Year  prescriptions  of  this  course  are  the  same  as  for 
modern  languages  and  literatures  (page  91).  History  options  must  be 
taken  in  both  First  and  Second  Years. 

Third  Year  Hours 

Students  may  obtain  permission  to  pursue  the  work  of  the  Third  Year  at 
other  universities.  See  the  entry  under  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 
(page  92). 


Religious 

Knowledge  or  option 

1 

TWO  OF 

French  320,  340,  345 

4 

German  320,  321,  325 

4 

Italian  320,  321,  391 

4 

Slavic  320  or  322;  325 

5 

Spanish  321,  322,  323 

4 

TWO  OF 

History  320-99 

5 or  6 

Students  in  this  course  who  select  French  must  pass  an  oral  examination 
in  French  before  graduation.  This  examination  will  normally  be  taken  in 
the  second  term  of  the  Third  Year  before  March  1. 

Fourth  Year 

The  final  examinations  in  this  year  of  the  course  will  include  one  compre- 


hensive examination  in  History. 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  French  420  or  422;  440  and  one  of  424,  426,  428,  435, 

450,  452,  455,  470  4 

German  420,  425  4 

Italian  421,  422,  491  4 

Slavic  two  of  420  or  422;  425,  426  4 

Spanish  421,  491  and  one  of  422,  423  4 

two  or  three  of  History  320,  325,  326,  330,  331,  340,  342,  343, 

350,  360,  361,  370,  380,  381,  390,  420-99  4 or  9 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 
A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  honour  course  must 
have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  English;  two  other  modem 
languages  and  one  optional  subject.  If  Latin  is  not  chosen  at  Grade  13  level, 
it  must  have  been  taken  at  Grade  12  level.  A candidate  with  lower  than  66% 
in  two  languages  is  advised  not  to  seek  admission  to  this  course. 

A student  who  obtains  standing  in  the  First  Year  of  this  course  may  enter 
the  Second  Year  of  the  honour  course  in  Russian  Studies,  provided  he  has 
selected  Slavic  as  one  of  his  subjects  of  the  First  Year. 

A student  who  obtains  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  in  the  Second  Year 
of  this  course,  and  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  in  French,  may  enter  the 
Third  Year  of  the  honour  course  in  French  Language  and  Literature. 

English,  French  and  German  may  not  be  taken  as  options  for  Religious 
Knowledge  and  Philosophy  may  not  be  taken  in  any  year  by  students  taking 
Philosophy  as  an  honour  subject  in  First  or  Second  Year. 


First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

‘English  108  1 

two  of  French  120,  123,  140,  145,  147  6 

German  120,  121,  123,  125  6 • 

Italian  120;  or  121,  122,  190,  191  6 or  5 

Slavic  120  or  122;  125  6 

Spanish  120;  or  121,  122,  190,  191  6 or  5 

one  of  English  125,  150  4 

f History  120  3 

Philosophy  120  or  150  3 

A third  language  from  the  preceding  group  6 or  5 


Not  more  than  one  new  language  may  be  begun  in  the  First  Year. 
Students  obtaining  Pass  Without  Honours  standing  may  not  proceed  to 
the  Second  Year  in  these  courses. 

Students  in  this  course  who  select  French  and  continue  it  in  Third  and 
Fourth  Years  must  pass  an  oral  examination  in  French  before  graduation. 
This  examination  will  normally  be  taken  in  the  second  term  of  the  Third 
Year  before  March  1. 

Second  Year 


Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

‘English  208  1 

two  of  French  220,  240,  245  5 

German  220,  221,  225  5 

Italian  220,  221,  290  5 

Slavic  220  or  222;  225  5 

Spanish  220,  221,  290,  291  5 


•Not  required  of  students  who  select  English  as  an  honour  option  in  this  year, 
t Required  of  students  proceeding  to  Modem  History  and  Modem  Languages. 
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Hours 

one  of  English  220,  230,  240 

6 

*Two  of  History  220-225,  228 

6 

Philosophy  222,  224  or  252  or  352 

4 or  3 

A third  language  from  the  above  group 

5 

Third  Year 

Permission  to  pursue  the  work  of  the  Third  Year  of  this  course  (or  of  the 
course  in  Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages ) at  other  universities  may 
be  granted,  on  petition,  to  students  with  First  or  Second  Class  Honours 
standing  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Second  Year  and  in  each  honour 
subject  to  be  continued  in  the  Third  Year.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Head  of  each  Language  Department  and  should  be  submitted  not 
later  than  January  31.  Applicants  must  agree  to  spend  at  least  eight  months 
of  that  year  in  study  in  one  or  preferably  in  both  of  the  two  foreign  countries 
whose  language  and  literature  they  choose  as  honour  subjects  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Years.  (See  also  p.  40,  Strasbourg  Group.)  Such  students  are 
required  to  consult  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
and  Literatures  ( or  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Modern  History  and 
Modem  Languages)  when  they  are  making  their  plans  so  that  they  may 
ensure  that  their  proposed  course  of  study  will  be  acceptable  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  prescribed  honour  courses  of  study  of  the  Third  Year.  They  will  be 
required,  on  their  return,  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  and  to 
satisfy  the  Department  of  Modem  Languages  and  Literatures  ( or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  History  and  Modem  Languages ) that  they  have  completed 
satisfactorily  the  courses  of  study  as  arranged.  They  will  then  be  eligible  to 
enrol  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  honour  course  and  will  not  be  required  to  pass 
an  examination  in  the  pass  subject  or  subjects  of  the  Third  Year.  Such  students 
must  register  with  their  College  Registrar  before  proceeding  abroad. 


Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

f English  308  1 

two  of  English:  three  of  320,  321,  330,  335  6I2  or  7 

French  320,  340,  345  and  3 hours  from  325,  330,  f 

335,  350,  355  7 

German  320,  321,  322,  325  6 

Italian  320,  321,  322,  323,  390,  391  7 

Slavic  320  or  322;  325,  335  7 or  6 

Spanish  320,  321,  322,  323,  390,  391  7 


^Required  of  students  proceeding  to  Modem  History  and  Modern  Languages  in  Third 
Year. 

fNot  required  of  students  who  have  selected  English  as  one  of  their  honour  options  in 
the  first  two  years. 

| French  330  is  a required  course  for  those  entering  the  Department  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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Fourth  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  English  435, 436;  420  or  455  or  460;  438  or 

439  or  440  or  *465  or  470  7£ 

French  420,  422,  440  and  2 hours  from  325,  330  %,  335, 

350,  355,  424,  426,  428,  452,  470  7 

German  420,  421,  425  7 

Italian  420,  421,  422,  490,  491  and  one  of  423-427  7 

Slavic  420  or  422;  425,  426,  and  one  of  430,  431,  432,  433  7 

Spanish  420,  421,  490,  491  and  one  of  422,  423  7 


NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  honour  course  must 
have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  a language  other  than 
English;  English  or  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least  two  optional  subjects  com- 
prising three  credits. 

A student  who  has  obtained  Grade  B standing  without  condition  at  the 
examination  of  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  may  enter  the 
Second  Year  of  this  honour  course  provided  he  has  selected  Hebrew  as  one 
of  his  First  Year  subjects. 

Near  Eastern  Literature  may  not  be  taken  as  an  option  for  Religious 
Knowledge.  A student  may  not  take  Greek  216  as  an  option  for  Religious 
Knowledge  if  he  takes  Philosophy  200  or  222.  A student  may  not  take 
Philosophy  219  as  an  option  for  Religious  Knowledge  if  he  takes  any  other 
Philosophy  course  in  his  First  or  Second  Year. 


First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  approved  courses  in  other  departments  6 

Linguistics  120  3 

Near  Eastern  History  120  3 

Near  Eastern  Languages  120,  150  5 


Division  I— Language  Option 
Second  Year 


Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  approved  courses  in  other  departments  6 

Near  Eastern  History  220  3 

Near  Eastern  Languages  220,  221  6 


^English  465  is  restricted  to  students  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  English, 
show  special  aptitude  for  writing. 

t French  330  is  a required  course  for  those  entering  the  Department  of  French 
Language  and  Literature  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 
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Third  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  approved  course  in  another  department  3 

Near  Eastern  History  320  3 

Near  Eastern  Languages  320,  321  or  334  and  one  of  330,  331,  332, 

333,  Greek  350  9 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Near  Eastern  Languages  434  or  one  approved  course 

in  another  department  2 or  3 

Near  Eastern  History  420  3 

Near  Eastern  Languages  420,  425  and  one  of  430,  431,  432, 433, 

Greek  450  8 

Division  II— Philosophy  Option 
Second  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  approved  course  in  another  department  3 

Near  Eastern  History  220  3 

Near  Eastern  Languages  220,  221  6 

Philosophy  222  or  224  or  252  2 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  approved  course  in  another  department  3 

Near  Eastern  History  320  3 

Near  Eastern  Languages  320  and  321  or  334  6 

Philosophy  324  or  326  or  350  or  352  2 or  3 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  approved  course  in  another  department  2 

two  of  Philosophy  431,  432,  460-499;  450,  454  2 

Near  Eastern  History  420  3 

Near  Eastern  Languages  420,  425  5 

SLAVIC  STUDIES 

Beginning  with  the  session  1967-68,  this  course  has  been  replaced  by  a 
new  honour  course  in  Russian  Studies.  ( See  page  117. ) 

Economics  may  not  be  taken  as  an  option  for  Religious  Knowledge. 

Fourth  Year  ( 1968-69  only) 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Economics  427  2 

Political  Science  425  2 

two  of  History  455-59  4 

Slavic  420  or  422,  425,  426;  and  one  of  440,  450,  460  7 
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SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  wishing  to  pursue  an 
intensive  course  of  study  in  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

A student  who  has  obtained  Second  Class  honours  in  the  Second  Year  of  one 
of  the  following  courses:  Modern  History  and  Modem  Languages,  Modem 
Languages  and  Literatures  (provided  that  the  student  has  selected  Slavic  as 
one  of  his  subjects  of  the  First  and  Second  Years)  and  Russian  Studies,  may 
be  admitted  to  the  Third  Year  of  this  course. 

Third  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  English  320,  321  4 

French  320,  340;  and  one  of  335,  345,  350,  355  4 

German  320,  321,  325  4 

History  350  3 

Philosophy  324,  326;  or  350,  352  4 

Spanish  321,  322,  390  4 

Slavic  320  or  322;  325,  335;  and  one  of  341,  351,  361,  371  11 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 • 

one  of  English  435  and  one  of  436,  438,  440,  454,  455,  460  3/2  or  4 

French  420  or  422;  440;  and  one  of  335,  350,  355,  424, 

426,  428,  452,  470  4 

German  420,  425  4 

History  455-59  2 

four  of  ' Philosophy  431,  432,  460-69;  or  450,  453  4 

Spanish  421,  490  and  one  of  422,  423  4 

Slavic  420  or  422;  425,  426;  one  of  430,  431,  432,  433;  and 

one  of  441,  451,  461,  471  11 
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HONOUR  COURSES— GROUP  R 

FINE  ART 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  honour  course  must 
have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  a language  other  than 
English;  English  or  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least  two  optional  subjects  com- 
prising three  credits. 

In  all  Years  the  choice  of  options  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department. 


First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

English  100  3 

*one  of  French  160  3 

German  124  3 

Latin  130  _ 3 

one  of  Greek  and  Roman  History  120  2 

Philosophy  120  or  150  3 

Fine  Art  121,  123,  170  11 

History  120  3 


Note:  Students  obtaining  Pass  Without  Honours  standing  in  this  course  are 
not  eligible  to  proceed  to  the  Second  Year  of  this  honour  course. 

Second  Year 


Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

English  200  3 

three  of  Anthropology  120  3 

Fine  Art  270,  271  3 

° French  260  3 

Philosophy  222  or  224  2 

Fine  Art  220  3 

f Italian  222  2 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

English  300  or  § German  202  or  302  3 or  2 

|three  of  East  Asian  Studies  331  2 

Fine  Art  321-325,  327,  328  each  2 

Fine  Art  370-371  3 or  6 

Fine  Art  320  3 

Philosophy  325  1 


° Another  language  may  be  taken,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department, 
f Matriculants  in  Italian  must  petition  to  substitute  another  subject  after  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Fine  Art. 

t Students  who  took  a language  in  the  Second  Year  may  continue  it  as  a Third  Year 
option  by  petition. 

^German  202  may  not  be  taken  by  students  with  Grade  13  or  higher  credit  in  German. 
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Students  who  obtain  Upper  Second  Class  or  First  Class  Honours  in  the 
Second  Year  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  spend  their  Third 
Year  abroad.  Such  students  will  be  required: 

( 1 ) To  enrol  in  a teaching  institution  of  standing  satisfactory  to  the 
Department  of  Fine  Art,  and  produce  evidence  of  attendance  on  their 
return. 

(2)  To  enrol  in  a language  course  to  gain  speaking  proficiency  (if  going 
to  a country  in  which  a language  foreign  to  the  student  is  spoken). 

( 3 ) To  write  a term  paper  on  a topic  to  be  designated  by  the  staff  in  Fine 
Art  before  January  1st,  and  to  submit  the  paper  to  the  Department 
before  May  1 . 

(4)  Upon  their  return  to  Toronto  to  pass  a comprehensive  examination, 
the  areas  to  be  examined  being  designated  by  the  Department  for  each 
individual  student. 

A student  must  attain  a satisfactory  standard  in  the  term  paper  and 
examination  together  in  order  to  be  recommended  to  the  Fourth  Year. 


Fourth  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

four  of  Anthropology  326  2 

English  438  or  439  or  440  1/2 

Fine  Art  321,  322,  327,  328, 421-423,  425, 

470-472  each  2 to  6 

Philosophy  321  or  453  1 or  2 


Students  who  have  spent  their  Third  Year  abroad  will  not  be  allowed  to 
enrol  in  Fine  Art  471  or  472  as  Fourth  Year  Honour  options,  but  may  with 
the  permission  of  the  Department  enrol  in  two  of  Fine  Art  325,  370,  371. 
Such  students  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department,  be  required  to  take 
Fine  Art  320  as  part  of  their  Fourth  Year. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Two  programmes  are  offered  in  the  First  Year  of  this  course:  a Social 
Science  Option  and  a Science  Option.  Applicants  for  the  First  Year  pro- 
gramme in  Geography  must  specify  the  option  to  which  they  seek  admission. 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  Social  Sc'ence  Option  must  have  Ontario 
Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  two  of  English,  another  language, 
Mathematics  A;  and  at  least  two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 
Admission  requirements  for  the  First  Year  (Science  Option)  are  stated  on 


page  131. 

First  Year  (Social  Science  Option)  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

four  of  Anthropology  120  3 

Botany  100  4 

Economics  121  3 

Geology  100  4 
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Hours 

History  120  3 

Mathematics  155  4 

f Mathematics  120  4 

f Mathematics  140  3 

Philosophy  120  3 

Sociology  120  3 

French  160  or  German  124  or  Spanish  123  or  124 

or  Slavic  120  or  122  3 or  4 

Geography  120,  121  5 

Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years 
See  prescription  in  Group  D,  page  132. 


MODERN  HISTORY  (ASIAN  STUDIES) 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  Honour  Course  must 
have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  two  of  English,  another 
language,  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least  two  optional  subjects  comprising  three 
credits. 

Greek  and  Roman  History  may  not  be  chosen  as  an  option  for  Religious 
Knowledge. 

Note:  In  the  prescriptions  for  this  Course  the  same  language  or  History 
subject  may  not  be  chosen  from  two  groups. 

Division  I— Islamic  History 


First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Economics  121  3 

* Geography  120  3 

Philosophy  120  or  150  3 

Political  Science  120  3 

Sociology  120  3 

Greek  and  Roman  History  130  3 

History  120  3 

Islamic  Studies  120  4 


Students  obtaining  Pass  Without  Honours  standing  may  not  proceed  to 


the  Second  Year  of  this  course. 

Second  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  French  160  3 

German  124  3 

History  220,  221,  222,  225,  227,  228  3 

Islamic  Studies  325  3 

Slavic  120  or  122  4 

*Geography  120  is  normally  the  prerequisite  for  Geography  241. 


t Mathematics  120  and  140  must  be  taken  together  and  should  not  be  taken  by  anyone 
with  an  average  of  less  than  70%  in  Grade  13  Mathematics. 
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Hours 

one  of  Economics  226  3 

* Geography  241  2 

History  220,  221,  222,  225,  227,  228  3 

Islamic  Studies  122  2 

Philosophy  226  or  252  2 or  3 

Sociology  221  or  220  3 

f History  226  3 

Islamic  Studies  220  or  325  3 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  History  330-85  2 or  3 

one  of  French  260  3 

German  260  3 

\Islamic  Studies  323  1 

Slavic  220  or  222  3 

one  of  Economics  320  3 

Geography  250  3 

History  330-85  2 or  3 

\lslamic  Studies  323  1 

Philosophy  326  or  352  2 or  3 

Political  Science  322  3 

Sociology  320  or  321  3 

t History  396  3 

Islamic  Studies  320  and  321,  or  326  or  424  3 or  4 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  History  320,  325,  326,  330,  331,  340,  342,  343,  350,  360, 

361,  370,  380,  381,  390,  420-97  2 or  3 

one  of  Economics  424  2 

French  360  3 

Geography  441  2 

German  360  3 

Islamic  Studies  426  or  428  3 or  4 

§ Islamic  Studies  425  or  427  1 

* * Philosophy  450  2 

Political  Science  420  or  424  2 

Slavic  320  or  322  2 or  3 

Sociology  325  2 

1 1 History  498  2 

Islamic  Studies  420  and  421,  or  426  or  428  3 or  4 

^Geography  120  is  normally  the  prerequisite  for  Geography  241. 
t History  226  is  normally  the  prerequisite  for  History  396. 
jTo  be  taken  only  with  Islamic  Studies  320  and  321. 

§ Islamic  Studies  425  is  to  be  taken  only  with  428,  and  427  only  with  426. 

1 1 History  226  and  396  are  normally  the  prerequisite  for  History  498. 

0(9 Another  Fourth  Year  Philosophy  course  may  be  substituted. 
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Division  II— East  Asian  History 


First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Economics  121  3 

Geography  100  4 

Philosophy  120  or  150  3 

Political  Science  120  3 

Sociology  120  3 

East  Asian  Studies  120  or  124  5 

History  120  3 

History  227  3 


Students  obtaining  Pass  Without  Honours  standing  may  not  proceed  to  the 
Second  Year  of  this  course. 


Second  Year 


Religious  Knowledge  or  option 

1 

TWO  OF 

History  220-26,  228,  East  Asian  Studies  223  or  225  6 

ONE  OF 

East  Asian  Studies  227 

3 

Economics  226 

3 

Geography  250 

3 

History  220-26,  228 

3 

Philosophy  226  or  252 

2 or  3 

Political  Science  221,  222,  223 

2 or  3 

Sociology  221  or  220 

3 

East  Asian 

Studies  220  or  224 

5 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option 

1 

ONE  OF 

History  380  or  381 

3 

ONE  OF 

History  320-79,  385-99 

2 or  3 

ONE  OF 

East  Asian  Studies  327  or  331 

2 or  3 

Economics  320 

3 

Geography  340 

3 

History  320-79,  385-99 

2 or  3 

Philosophy  326  or  352 

2 or  3 

Political  Science  322 

3 

Sociology  320  or  321 

3 

ONE  OF 

East  Asian  Studies  332  or  334 

3 

French  160 

3 

German  124 

3 

Slavic  120  or  122 

4 

East  Asian 

Studies  324  or  326 

3 
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Fourth  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  History  482,  483,  484,  East  Asian  Studies  423  or  425  4 

one  of  History  320,  325,  326,  330,  331,  340,  342,  343,  350,  360, 

361,  370,  390,  420-79,  485-99  2 or  3 

one  of  East  Asian  Studies  432  or  434  3 

French  260  3 

German  360  3 

Slavic  220  or  222  3 

East  Asian  Studies  424  or  426  3 or  4 


MODERN  HISTORY  (ENGLISH  OPTION) 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  honour  course  must 
have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  English;  another  language 
or  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least  two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 

English  and  Greek  and  Roman  History  may  not  be  taken  as  options  for 
Religious  Knowledge. 

The  choice  of  History  courses  may  be  made  only  after  consultation  with 
the  History  Department  adviser. 


First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 * 

one  of  French  120,  123,  140  4 

Latin  130  3 

Another  language  may  be  substituted  3 

one  of  Economics  121  3 

Fine  Art  120  3 

Geography  120  3 

Philosophy  120  or  150  3 

Political  Science  120  3 

English  125,  150  4 

Greek  and  Roman  History  130  3 

History  120  3 


Students  obtaining  Pass  Without  Honours  standing  may  not  proceed  to 
the  Second  Year  in  this  course. 


Second  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  History  221,  222,  224,  225,  227,  228  6 

*one  of  Economics  223  3 

French  220  (another  language  may  be  substituted)  3 

Geography  250  3 

Philosophy  223,  224;  or  252  or  352  3 

Political  Science  221  or  222  3 

English  220,  230,  240  5 


°The  subject  chosen  in  the  Second  Year  must  have  been  taken  in  the  First  Year. 
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Third  Year 

Hours 

Religious 

Knowledge  or  option 

1 

THREE  OF 

History  320-99 

6-9 

THREE  OF 

English  320-35 

5-7 

Fourth  Year 

The  final  examination  in  this  year  of  the  course  will  include  one  compre- 
hensive examination  in  History. 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

three  OF  History  320,  325,  326,  330,  331,  340,  342,  343,  350,  360, 

361,  370,  380,  381,  390,  420-99  6-9 

three  of  English  420-70  3 or  4 

MUSIC 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  honour  course  must 
have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  two  of  English,  another 
language,  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least  two  optional  subjects  comprising  three 
credits. 

Evidence  of  Musical  Qualifications 

A candidate  for  admission  to  this  honour  course  must  submit  evidence  of 
his  musical  qualification  in  either  of  the  following  ways: 

(a)  Certificates  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Toronto  for  Grade 
VI  (or  higher)  in  voice  or  instrument  and  Grade  II  Theory  (or  their 
equivalents).  Commencing  in  1969,  certificates  of  the  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  of  Toronto  will  be  required  for  Grade  II  Theory,  Grade 
III  Harmony  and  Grade  VIII  in  voice  or  instrument. 

(b)  The  successful  completion  of  special  examinations  given  by  the 
Faculty  of  Music.  There  is  a fee  for  these  examinations,  the  amount 
of  which  and  any  other  information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Secretary,  Faculty  of  Music.  The  date  of  the  special  examinations  for 
1968  is  August  28.  If  the  candidate  lacks  one  of  the  certificates  in 
section  (a)  he  may  substitute  the  appropriate  special  examination. 
Candidates  who  are  not  pianists  are  strongly  advised  to  acquire  facility 
at  the  keyboard  before  entering  this  course. 

Option  for  Religious  Knowledge 

Music  may  not  be  taken  as  an  option  for  Religious  Knowledge  in  any  year, 
nor  may  English  be  taken  in  any  year  but  the  First.  French  may  be  taken  if 
it  is  not  being  taken  as  an  honour  subject. 

Languages 

The  honour  language  chosen  in  the  First  Year  must  be  continued  at  least 
through  the  Third  Year.  Candidates  who  choose  an  honour  language  other 
than  German  will  take  German  202  in  their  Third  Year  and  continue  with 
German  302  in  their  Fourth  Year. 

When,  in  the  Fourth  Year,  a subject  is  offered  as  a choice  in  two  groups,  it 
may  not  be  chosen  twice. 
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First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  French  120,  123,  140  4 

German  120,  121  4 

Italian  121,  122;  or  124  3 or  4 

History  120  3 

Music  120,  121,  122  8 

Philosophy  120  or  150  3 

Second  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  French  220  3 

German  220  2 

Italian  223  3 

English  220  2& 

History  222  3 

Music  220,  221,  222  8 

Philosophy  223  1 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

German  202  2. 

one  of  French  320  2 

German  320  2 

Italian  321  2 

one  of  English  320  or  335  2%  or  2 

Fine  Art  220  3 or  2 

Music  320,  321,  322  7 

Philosophy  460,  471  2 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  German  302  2 

Italian  121,  122;  or  124  3 or  4 

two  of  English  435  or  455  2 

Fine  Art  420  or  422  3 

French  420  or  422  2 

German  420  3 

Italian  421,  422  3 

Music  420,  421,  422  7 

PHILOSOPHY  (ENGLISH  OR  HISTORY  OPTION) 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  honour  course  must 
have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  two  of  English,  another 
language,  Mathematics  A;  and  at  least  two  optional  subjects  comprising  three 
credits. 
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English  and  Philosophy  may  not  be  taken  as  options  for  Religious 


Knowledge. 

First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  honour  option  2 or  3 

one  of  Greek  and  Roman  History  120  3 

Mathematics  155  3 

English  132,  150  4 

History  120  3 

Philosophy  120  or  150  3 

Second  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

either  English  220,  240  or  4 

two  of  History  220-225  6 

Philosophy  221,  227,  228;  or  250,  251,  252  9 or  8 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

ONE  OF  English  320;  and  321  or  335  4% 

History  320  or  331  or  342  or  360  or  371  3 

Philosophy  327,  328,  329,  330  and  one  of  460-99;  or  350,  351,  352  9 or  8 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  English  435,  436,  438,  439,  440,  455,  460,  *465,  470  5 

OR 

two  of  History  320,  325,  326,  330,  331,  340,  342,  345,  360,  361, 

370,  420-49,  460-79,  485,  486  4 

Philosophy  431,  432  and  four  of  460-99;  or  three  of  450-454  8 or  6 


SOCIAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  STUDIES 

The  admission  requirements  and  the  First  Year  prescriptions  are  common 
to  the  following  twelve  honour  courses:  Anthropology,  Economics,  §Geo- 
graphy,  f Mathematics  and  Physics  (Division  II),  Modern  History, 
Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Political  Science  and  Economics, 
Psychology,  Russian  Studies,  Sociology,  and  Sociology  (Anthropology 
or  Psychology  Option  ) . 

A candidate  for  admission  to  this  common  First  Year  must  have  Ontario 
Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  two  of  English,  another  language, 
Mathematics  A;  and  at  least  two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits. 

^English  465  is  restricted  to  students  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  English, 
show  special  aptitude  for  writing. 

f Mathematics  and  Physics  may  also  be  entered  through  the  honour  course  in  Mathe- 
matics, Physics  and  Chemistry. 

§A  First  Year  programme  in  Geography  is  also  available  as  an  alternative  to  Social 
and  Philosophical  Studies. 
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Each  student  will  be  completely  free  to  choose  any  of  the  twelve  courses 
at  the  end  of  the  First  Year  and  may  consult  with  any  of  the  departments 
concerned  at  any  time.  For  entrance  to  Mathematics  and  Physics,  however, 
see  below. 

A student  who  obtains  standing  in  the  First  Year  of  this  course  may  enter 
the  Second  Year  of  the  honour  course  in  Russian  Studies  provided  he  has 
selected  Slavic  as  one  of  his  subjects  of  the  First  Year. 

He  may  enter  the  relevant  section  (Chinese,  Indian  or  Japanese)  of  the 
Second  Year  of  the  honour  course  in  East  Asian  Studies  provided  he  takes 
one  of  East  Asian  Studies  120,  122  or  124  as  a language  option  and  obtains 
at  least  Second  Class  standing  in  it. 

Mathematics  120  and  140  must  be  taken  together  and  should  not  be  taken 
by  anyone  with  an  average  of  less  than  70%  in  Grade  13  Mathematics.  Students 
who  include  these  courses  in  their  programme  and  who  obtain  at  least  Third 
Class  Honours  standing  in  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies  may  enter  the 
Second  Year  of  Mathematics  and  Physics— Division  II  (Mathematics  and 
Applications ) . 

A student  transferring  to  the  General  Arts  Course  in  Second  Year  may 
concentrate  only  in  a subject  which  he  has  taken  in  First  Year. 

A student  who  obtains  Second  Class  standing  in  this  course  may  petition  for 
admission  to  Second  Year  Commerce  and  Finance.  Students  contemplating 
this  transfer  are  advised  to  select  one  or  more  of  the  following  courses: 
Commerce  122,  Economics  121  and  122,  Mathematics  155. 

Anthropology  may  not  be  taken  as  an  option  for  Religious  Knowledge. 


First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Five  subjects  must  be  chosen  as  follows : 

*one  of  French  160  3 

German  124  3 

Italian  121,  122;  or  123  3 or  4 

Latin  130  3 

Mathematics  155  or  120  4 

Slavic  120  or  122  4 

Spanish  123  or  124  4 or  3 

at  least  one  of  English  132  or  145  or  150  2 

Greek  and  Roman  History  130  3 

History  120  3 

Philosophy  120  or  150  3 

at  least  one  of  Anthropology  120  3 

Commerce  122  3 

Economics  121,  122  3 

Geography  120  3 


°An  extra  laboratory  hour  per  week  may  be  required  in  language  courses. 
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Hours 

* Mathematics  155  or  140  4 or  3 

Political  Science  120  3 

Psychology  120  or  Philosophy  151  3 

Sociology  120  3 


Note:  Students  who  obtain  Pass  Without  Honours  standing  may  proceed  to 
the  Second  Year  of  the  Honour  course  only  on  petition. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

A student  who  has  obtained  Grade  B standing  without  condition  at  the 
examination  of  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  may  enter  the 
Second  Year  of  this  honour  course  provided  he  has  selected  Anthropology 
as  one  of  his  First  Year  subjects. 

A student  who  has  obtained  standing  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  honour 
course  in  Sociology  may  transfer  to  the  Third  Year  of  this  course,  and  a 
student  who  has  obtained  standing  in  the  Second  Year  of  this  course  may 
transfer  to  the  Third  Year  of  the  honour  course  in  Sociology  provided  he  has 
taken  Sociology  in  his  Second  Year. 

The  choice  of  options  should  be  made  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  Anthropology.  In  the  first  group  of  options,  only  one  course 
in  any  subject  may  be  chosen  as  an  option. 


Second  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

three  of  Geography  240  or  250  3 

History  220-228  3 

Philosophy  224,  225,  250  2 or  3 

Psychology  260  or  261  2 

Sociology  222,  223,  224,  226,  228  3 

Zoology  170  4 

two  of  Anthropology  220,  221,  222,  224,  227  6 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Geography  340  3 

Geology  122  2 

History  330,  331,  342,  360,  370,  380,  381,  390  3 

Philosophy  324,  327,  350  2 

Psychology  360,  361,  363,  365  2 

Sociology  325,  421,  424,  426,  432-35,  437  2 

Zoology  270  4 

three  of  Anthropology  220,  222,  224,  227,  321-30  9 


°If  Mathematics  is  chosen  from  this  group  at  least  one  other  subject  must  be  chosen 
from  the  same  group.  Mathematics  155  and  Political  Science  120  must  be  taken  in  First 
or  Second  Year  by  students  who  enter  the  Second  Year  of  the  Honour  Course  in  Economics. 
Economics  121  must  be  taken  in  First  or  Second  Year  by  students  who  enter  the  Second 
Year  of  the  Honour  Course  in  Political  Science. 
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Fourth  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Geography  441  or  442  2 

Geology  220  4 

History  320,  331,  342,  360,  361,  370,  380,  381  2 or  3 

Philosophy  two  of  460-99  ( one  each  term ) 

Psychology  460,  361,  363,  365  2 

Sociology  325,  421,  424,  426,  432-35,  437  2 

three  of  Anthropology  329,  333,  420,  423-31  8 or  9 

One  other  option  from  either  of  the  two  preceding  groups  2 or  3 


ECONOMICS 

The  admission  requirements  and  First  Year  prescription  of  this  course  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies,  with  the 
additional  requirement  that  a student  must  take  Mathematics  155  (or  120) 
and  Political  Science  120  in  his  First  Year  or  Political  Science  225  in  Second 
Year. 

A student  who  has  obtained  Grade  B standing  without  condition  at  the 
examination  of  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  may  enter  the 
Second  Year  of  this  honour  course  provided  he  has  selected  Economics  and/or 
Mathematics  in  his  First  Year  and  makes  up  any  deficiencies  in  Mathematics 
and  Political  Science. 

In  choosing  courses,  students  should  ensure  that  they  have  the  necessary 
prerequisites  for  courses  they  plan  to  take  in  later  years. 

Timetable  permitting,  students  may  substitute  another  honour  course  for 
the  options  listed  from  departments  other  than  Political  Economy.  A substitu- 
tion may  be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  concerned  and 
the  Supervisor  of  Studies  in  Political  Economy. 


Second  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Economics  227  or  228  or  229  3 

English  240  1% 

French  260  3 

Geography  120,  224,  240  3 

History  221,  222,  223,  224,  225,  227,  228  3 

Mathematics  155  4 

Mathematics  201,  255  2 or  3 

Philosophy  222,  224,  225;  or  251  2 

Political  Science  225  3 

Political  Science  221,  222,  223  3 

Slavic  220  or  222  4 or  3 

Sociology  220,  222,  223,  224,  226,  228  3 

Spanish  222  -j-  290  2 
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Hours 

Economics  220  or  226  2 

Economics  224  3 

* Economics  221  or  Statistics  201  3 

(Tentative  Programme)  Second  Year  (Commencing  1969-70) 

Economics  224  is  compulsory  for  students  who  did  not  take  Economics  122 
in  First  Year. 

A student  must  take  a total  of  five  honour  subjects  plus  the  one-hour  option. 
Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  or  two  of  Economics  224,  227,  228,  229  each  2 or  3 

one  or  two  of  English  240  1% 

French  260  3 

Geography  120,  224,  240  2 or  3 

History  221,  222,  223,  224,  225,  227, 228  3 

Mathematics  155,  201,  255  2 or  3 

Philosophy  222,  224,  225;  or  251  2 

Political  Science  225  3 

Political  Science  221,  222,  223  2 or  3 

Slavic  220  or  222  4 or  3 

Sociology  220,  222,  223,  224,  226,  228  3 

Spanish  222  + 290  2 

Economics  220  or  226 
Economics  221  or  Statistics  201 

Third  Year  ( 1968-69  and  1969-70  only ) 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Economics  227,  323,  324  3 

English  320,  335  2 or  2% 

French  360  3 

Geography  224,  340  2 or  3 

History  330,  331,  340,  342,  343,  360,  361,  370  3 

Mathematics  201,  255  2 or  3 

Philosophy  324,  327;  or  350  4 or  2 

Political  Science  221,  222,  223,  322-27  3 

Slavic  320  or  322  2 or  3 

Sociology  320,  321,  324-330  3 

Spanish  323,  390  or  Portuguese  320  2 or  3 

Statistics  301  3 

Statistics  322  or  332  2 

Economics  320,  321,  322  9 

* Students  who  lack  the  necessary  prerequisite  for  these  courses  may  defer  them  to  the 
Third  Year  and  substitute  another  honour  course  approved  by  the  Supervisor  of  Studies. 
This  can  only  be  done  with  the  written  consent  of  the  Supervisor  of  Studies  for  Political 
Economy. 
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(Tentative  Programme)  Third  Year  (Commencing  1970-71) 

Economics  321  is  compulsory  unless  Economics  228  was  taken  in  Second 
Year. 

Students  must  take  a total  of  five  honour  subjects. 

Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  or  two  of  English  320,  335  2 or  2% 

French  360  3 

Geography  224,  320,  340  2 or  3 

History  330,  331,  340,  342,  343,  360,  361,  370  3 

Mathematics  201,  255  2 or  3 

Philosophy  324,  327;  or  350  4 or  2 

Political  Science  221,  222,  223,  322-27  3 

Slavic  320  or  322  2 or  3 

Sociology  320,  321,  324-330  3 

Spanish  323  + 390  2 or  3 

Statistics  301  3 

Statistics  322  or  332  2 

one  or  two  of  Economics  227,  321,  323,  324  each  2 or  3 

Economics  320,  322  5 

(Tentative  Programme)  Fourth  Year  (Commencing  1969-70) 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Economics  323,  324,  327,  421-33  3 

two  of  Commerce  440  3 

English  435,  436,  438,  440,  455  2 

French  422  and  one  of  335,  424,  426,  428,  470  3 

Geography  320,  340  3 

History  320,  325,  326,  330,  331,  340,  342,  343,  350,  360, 

361,  370,  380,  381,  390,  420-96  3 

Philosophy  two  of  431,  432,  460-499;  or  450,  451,  453,  454  2 

Political  Science  322-27,  421,  422,  424,  426-42  3 

Slavic  420  or  422,  426  3 

Sociology  321,  325,  327,  421,  426,  427,  429,  432  2 or  3 

Spanish  421,  490  or  Portuguese  420  2 or  3 

Statistics  322  or  332  3 

Statistics  427  or  432  2 

One  of  the  above  options  in  Economics  3 

Economics  420,  422  6 

GEOGRAPHY 
See  prescription  on  page  97. 

MODERN  HISTORY 

The  admission  requirements  and  First  Year  prescriptions  of  this  course  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies. 

A student  registered  in  the  First  Year  of  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies 
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who  intends  to  enrol  in  this  honour  course  is  welcome  to  consult  members  of 
the  staff  in  History  at  any  time  during  the  First  Year. 

This  course  may  also  be  entered  from  Modern  History  ( English  Option  ) . 

A student  who  has  obtained  Grade  B standing  without  condition  at  the 
examination  of  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  may  enter  the 
Second  Year  of  this  honour  course,  provided  he  has  selected  History  as  one 
of  his  First  Year  subjects. 

Students  of  the  Second  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  who  concentrate 
in  History  and  who  obtain  Grade  B standing  without  condition  at  the 
examination  of  the  Second  Year  of  the  General  Course  may  enter  the  Third 
Year  of  this  honour  programme. 

The  choice  of  History  courses  may  be  made  only  after  consultation  with 
the  History  Department  adviser.  The  choice  of  honour  options  should  be 
made  only  after  consultation  with  the  History  Department  adviser. 

In  all  years,  with  Departmental  approval,  French  or  a foreign  language  may 
be  substituted  for  one  of  the  honour  options.  Languages  begun  at  University 
will  normally  be  taken  at  least  two  years  in  succession. 

Students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education 
Type  A certificate  in  History  should  consult  the  History  Department  adviser. 


Second  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Anthropology  220  or  222  3 

Economics  223  or  226  3 

English  220  or  230  or  240  2 or  3 

Fine  Art  120  or  220  3 

Geography  240  or  241  or  242  or  250  3 

Philosophy  223  and  224;  or  252  3 

Political  Science  221  or  222  or  223  2 or  3 

Psychology  260  2 

Sociology  220  or  222  or  228  3 

two  of  History  220-28  6 

One  other  option  from  either  of  the  two  preceding  groups  2 or  3 


Students  who  do  not  obtain  at  least  Third  Class  Honour  standing  in  each 
History  subject  of  this  honour  programme  in  Second  Year  may  proceed  to  the 
Third  Year  only  by  permission  of  the  History  Department. 


Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Anthropology  323,  328  3 

Economics  227,  320,  321,  323,  324  3 

English  320,  321,  330,  335  2 or  28 

Fine  Art  320,  321,  322  2 

Geography  240,  241,  242,  250,  340  3 

Philosophy  326,  352  2 or  3 


Ill 


Hours 

Political  Science  323,  324,  325,  327  2 or  3 

Psychology  360  2 

Sociology  320,  326,  327  2 or  3 

two  of  History  320-99  5 or  6 

One  other  option  from  either  of  the  two  preceding  groups  2—3 


Fourth  Year 

The  final  examination  in  this  year  of  the  programme  will  include  one  com- 


prehensive paper  in  history. 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  * Anthropology  423,  425  3 

* Economics  421,  424,  427  2 

* English  420-60  1JS-2 

*Fine  Art  420,  421,  422  2 or  3 

* Geography  340,  428  3 

* Philosophy  450,  453  2 

* Political  Science  420,  421,  425  3 

Psychology  460  2 

* Sociology  320,  426  2 

two  of  History  320,  325,  326,  330,  331,  340,  342,  343,  350, 

360,  361,  370,  380,  381,  390,  420-99  4 to  6' 

One  other  option  from  either  of  the  two  preceding  groups  1?2  to  3 


PHILOSOPHY 

The  admission  requirements  and  First  Year  prescription  of  this  course  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  SOCIAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  STUDIES. 

A student  registered  in  the  First  Year  of  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies 
who  intends  to  enrol  in  this  honour  course  is  welcome  to  consult  members  of 
the  Staff  in  Philosophy  at  any  time  during  his  First  Year. 

A student  who  has  obtained  Grade  B standing  without  condition  at  the 
examination  of  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  may  enter  the 
Second  Year  of  this  honour  course  provided  he  has  selected  Philosophy  as  one 
of  his  First  Year  subjects. 

Students  registered  in  St.  Michael's  College  must  obtain  approval  of  their 
programme  from  the  Department  of  Philosophy  in  their  college. 

Philosophy  may  not  be  taken  as  an  option  for  Religious  Knowledge. 


Second  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  Second  Year  honour  options  4 to  6 

Philosophy  221,  227,  228;  or  250,  251,  252  9 or  8 


^Certain  other  Fourth  Year  Anthropology,  Fine  Art,  Geography,  Sociology,  Political 
Science,  Economics  and  Philosophy  subjects  may  be  substituted  with  approval  of  the 
Department  concerned. 
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Third  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  Third  Year  honour  options  4 to  6 

Philosophy  328,  329,  330,  and  one  of  460-499;  or  350,  351,  352  9 or  8 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  Fourth  Year  honour  options  4 to  6 

Philosophy  431,  432  and  four  of  460-499;  or  four  of  450-454  9 or  8 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


The  admission  requirements  and  First  Year  prescription  of  this  course  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies  with  the 
additional  requirement  that  a student  must  take  Economics  121  in  either  his 
First  or  Second  Year. 

A student  who  has  obtained  Grade  B standing  without  condition  at  the 
examination  of  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Arts,  Course  may  enter  the 
Second  Year  of  the  honour  course  provided  he  has  selected  Political  Science 
as  one  of  his  First  Year  subjects. 

In  choosing  courses,  students  should  ensure  that  they  have  the  necessary 
prerequisites  for  courses  they  plan  to  take  in  later  years. 

Timetable  permitting,  students  may  substitute  another  honour  course  for 
the  options  listed  from  departments  other  than  Political  Economy.  A substitu- 
tion may  be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  concerned  and 
the  Supervisor  of  Studies  in  Political  Economy. 

Second  Year 

Students  who  have  not  taken  Economics  121  (or  equivalent)  in  1st  Year 
must  take  the  course  in  Second  Year.  Students  who  have  not  taken  Political 
Science  120  (or  equivalent)  in  First  Year  must  take  Political  Science  225 
in  2nd  Year.  Students  who  cannot  take  Economics  225  in  Second  Year  may 
with  the  approval  of  the  Supervisor  of  Studies  defer  this  course  until  Third 


Year  when  it  will  be  required. 

Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Economics  121  3 

Economics  220,  224,  226  3 

English  240  1 % 

French  260  3 

History  221,  222,  224,  225,  227,  228  3 

Mathematics  155  or  255  4 or  2 

Philosophy  221,  224,  225;  or  250  2 

Psychology  260  2 

Slavic  220  or  222  4 or  3 

Sociology  220,  222,  223,  224,  226,  228  3 

Spanish  222,  290  2 

one  of  Economics  121,  225,  Political  Science  225  3 

Political  Science  221,  222,  223  9 

Political  Science  224  1 
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Third  Year 

Economics  225  is  compulsory  for  students  who  did  not  take  this  subject  in 
Second  Year. 

Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

four  of  ( including  two  or  three  Political  Science  courses ) 

Anthropology  323  or  325  3 

Economics  225,  227,  320,  321,  322,  323,  324  3 

English  320,  335  2 or  2 % 

French  360  3 

History  330,  331,  340,  342,  343,  360,  361,  370  3 

Mathematics  255  2 

Philosophy  324,  327;  or  350  2 

Political  Science  322-26  3 

Psychology  360  2 

Slavic  320  or  322  4 or  3 

Sociology  320,  321,  324-330  3 

Spanish  323,  390  or  Portuguese  320  2 or  3 

Political  Science  327  3 

Political  Science  328  1 

(Tentative  Programme)  Fourth  Year  (Commencing  1969-70) 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  or  two  of  Anthropology  420  or  423  or  427  3 or  2 

Economics  227,  320,  321,  322,  323,  324,  420-33  3 

English  435,  436,  438,  440  Vk  or  2 

French  422  and  one  of  335,  424,  426,  428,  470  3 

History  320,  325,  326,  330,  331,  340,  342,  343,  350, 

360,  361,  370,  380,  381,  390,  420-96  3 

Philosophy  two  of  431, 432, 460-^499  or  450, 

451,  453,  454  2 

Psychology  460  2 

Slavic  420  or  422,  426  3 

Sociology  321,  325,  327, 421, 424, 426, 427, 

429,  432  2 or  3 

Spanish  421,  490  or  Portuguese  420  2 or  3 

Statistics  301  3 

three  or  four  of  Political  Science  322-26,  421,  422,  424,  426-42  each  3 
A student  must  take  five  honour  subjects. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  ECONOMICS 
The  admission  requirements  and  First  Year  prescription  of  this  course  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies. 

A student  registered  in  the  First  Year  of  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies 
who  intends  to  enrol  in  this  honour  course  is  welcome  to  consult  the  Super- 
visor of  Studies  in  Political  Economy  at  any  time  during  his  First  Year. 
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A student  who  has  obtained  Grade  B standing  without  condition  at  the 
examination  of  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  may  enter  the 
Second  Year  of  this  honour  course  provided  he  has  selected  Economics  and 
Political  Science  as  two  of  his  First  Year  subjects. 

Students  entering  the  Second  Year  may  plan  a sequence  of  optional  courses 
in  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years: 

(i)  In  Mathematics  and  Statistics  in  their  application  to  Economics  by 
selecting  from  Mathematics  255,  Statistics  201  and  301,  Economics 
227,  425,  and  428  in  the  relevant  years.  Mathematics  155  (or  120)  is 
a prerequisite  for  Mathematics  255  and  Economics  227.  Mathematics 
255  must  be  taken  by  students  planning  to  take  the  optional  courses 
Statistics  201  and  301  and  Economics  425  and  428.  Mathematics  255 
and  Statistics  201  are  prerequisites  for  Economics  425.  Students  with 
lower  than  Second  Class  Honours  in  Mathematics  155  and  255  are 
advised  not  to  take  Statistics  201  and  301  respectively. 

(ii)  In  International  Relations  by  choosing  History  222  as  their  option  in 
Second  Year,  and  Political  Science  322  and  424  in  subsequent  years. 
History  222  is  strongly  recommended  for  students  planning  to  take 
Political  Science  322.  Political  Science  322  is  a prerequisite  for 
Political  Science  424. 

( iii ) In  Labour  Economics  by  choosing  Economics  323  ( 229 ) in  the  Third 
Year  and  Economics  429  in  the  Fourth  Year.  Economics  323  is  a pre- 
requisite for  Economics  429. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  four  courses  in  Economics  in  their  Third  Year 
must  have  taken  Mathematics  155  or  its  equivalent  in  their  First  or  Second 
Year. 

Timetable  permitting,  students  may  substitute  another  honour  course  for 
the  options  listed  from  departments  other  than  Political  Economy.  A substitu- 
tion may  be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  concerned  and 
the  Supervisor  of  Studies  in  Political  Economy. 

Second  Year 

Students  must  complete  at  least  two  of  the  following  three  fields  before 
completing  Fourth  Year  Political  Science  and  Economics:  European  Econo- 
mics History  (Economics  122  or  Economics  224);  Canadian  Economic  History 
(Economics  228  or  Economics  321);  History  of  Economic  Thought  (Econo- 
mics 322).  In  choosing  options  in  Second  Year  students  should  recognize  the 
implications  of  their  choice  for  Third  and  Fourth  Year  programmes. 

Political  Science  225  is  recommended  for  students  who  did  not  take  Political 
Science  120  in  First  Year. 

Students  contemplating  graduate  work  in  Economics  are  advised  to  take 
Statistics  201  and  Mathematics  255. 

Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Economics  224  3 

French  260  3 
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Hours 

Geography  120,  240  3 

History  221,  222  3 

Mathematics  155,  255  4 or  2 

Philosophy  222,  224,  225;  250  2 

Political  Science  221,  222,  225  3 

Slavic  220  or  222  4 or  3 

Sociology  220,  222,  223,  224,  226,  228  3 

Economics  220  or  226  3 

Economics  221  or  222  or  Statistics  201  3 

Political  Science  221  or  222  3 

Political  Science  223  3 


Third  Year  ( 1968-69  only ) 

Students  cannot  take  more  than  three  Economics  courses  or  three  Political 


Science  courses  in  Third  Year. 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Economics  321,  322  3 

one  of  Political  Science  221,  222,  322,  323,  324,  325,  326  3 

one  of  any  of  the  above  options  in  Economics  and  Political  Science  3 

Mathematics  255  2. 

Sociology  320,  321,  324-330  2 or  3 

Statistics  301  3 

Economics  227,  323,  324  3 

Economics  320  3 

Political  Science  327  3 

(Tentative  Programme)  Third  Year  (Commencing  1969-70) 


Students  cannot  take  more  than  three  Economics  courses  or  three  Political 
Science  courses  in  Third  Year. 

Students  must  complete  at  least  two  of  the  following  three  fields  before 
completing  Fourth  Year  Political  Science  and  Economics:  European  Econo- 
mic History  (Economics  122  or  Economics  224);  Canadian  Economic  History 
(Economics  228  or  Economics  321);  History  of  Economic  Thought  (Econo- 


mics 322 ) . 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Political  Science  221,  222,  322,  323,  324,  325,  326  3 

one  of  Economics  227,  321,  322,  323,  324  3 

one  of  any  of  the  above  options  in  Economics  and  Political  Science  3 

Mathematics  255  2 

Sociology  320,  321,  324-330  2 or  3 

Statistics  301  3 

Economics  320  3 

Political  Science  327  3 
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Fourth  Year 


Students  must  take  at  least  one  course  in  Economics  and  one  in  Political 
Science.  Students  who  take  more  than  two  courses  in  Economics  must  take 
Economics  420.  Those  contemplating  graduate  work  in  Economics  are  advised 
to  take  Economics  420.  Students  who  take  more  than  one  course  in  Political 


Science  must  take  Political  Science  420. 

Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

five  of  Commerce  440  3 

Economics  227,  321,  322,  323,  324,  327,  420-31  3 

Political  Science  322,  323,  324,  325,  326, 421, 422, 

424,  426-442  2 or  3 


Sociology  321  or  325  or  327  or  421  or  424  or  426  or 
427  or  429  or  432  or  437 

PSYCHOLOGY 

The  admission  requirements  and  First  Year  prescription  of  this  course  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies.  This  course 
may  also  be  entered  through  the  First  Year  of  the  honour  course  in  Science, 
if  at  least  Third  Class  Honours  standing  has  been  obtained. 

A student  who  has  obtained  Grade  B standing  without  condition  at  the 
examination  of  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  may  enter  the 
Second  Year  of  this  honour  course  provided  he  has  selected  Psychology  as 
one  of  his  First  Year  subjects. 

Some  of  the  options  which  are  offered  may  entail  timetable  conflicts.  The 
student  is  responsible  for  selecting  a programme  in  which  such  conflicts  do 
not  arise. 

Second  Year  Hours 


Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  English  200  3 

History  200  or  202  3 

Linguistics  100  3 

* Mathematics  100  or  106  4 

f Mathematics  200  or  206  3 

Philosophy  200;  or  206  3 

Sociology  200  or  202  3 

| two  of  Anthropology  220  or  Political  Science  222  or  223  or 

Sociology  220  or  223  or  224  or  226  or  228  3 

9 Mathematics  155  4 

f Mathematics  255  2 

Philosophy  224  or  225  or  250  or  251  2 

Physics  141  4 

Physiology  321  2 

Zoology  170  4 

Psychology  230,  250,  270  7 


°May  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have  taken  Mathematics  100  or  155  in  First  Year. 

t Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100  or  155. 

jA  student  may  not  elect  two  courses  in  the  same  subject. 
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Third  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  English  300  3 

Fine  Art  200  3 

History  300  3 

Mathematics  200  or  206  or  255  3 or  2 

Philosophy  200;  or  206  3 

Sociology  200  or  202  3 

* Statistics  201  3 

f two  of  Anthropology  321  or  Political  Science  327  or 

Sociology  320  or  324  3 

Economics  227  2 

Philosophy  326  or  327  or  352  3 

Physiology  321  2 

Zoology  383  4 

Psychology  330,  340,  350  6 

Psychology  381  or  382  2 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

f two  of  Anthropology  420  or  423  3 or  2 * 

Economics  227  or  431  2 

English  438  or  439  or  440  2 

two  of  Philosophy  431,  432,  460-499  or  one  of  450, 

451,  453,  454  2 

\Physiology  422  3 

Political  Science  425  or  429  or  432  3 

Sociology  325  or  421  or  422  or  424  2 

Zoology  397  4 

two  of  Psychology  451-457  4 

Psychology  420,  480  6 

RUSSIAN  STUDIES 

This  course  may  be  entered  through  one  of  the  following  courses:  Social 
and  Philosophical  Studies,  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages,  provided  that  the  student  has 
selected  Slavic  as  one  of  his  subjects  of  the  First  Year. 

A student  who  has  obtained  Grade  B standing  without  condition  at  the 
examination  of  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  may  enter  the 
Second  Year  of  this  honour  course  provided  that  he  has  selected  Slavic  as  one 
of  his  First  Year  subjects. 

Economics  may  not  be  taken  as  an  option  for  Religious  Knowledge. 

°Prereauisite:  Mathematics  200  or  255. 

t A student  may  not  elect  two  courses  in  the  same  subject. 

t Prerequisite:  Physiology  321. 
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Second  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Political  Science  222,  223,  Economics  121,  225§  5 or  4 

History  223;  and  222  or  224  6 

Slavic  220  or  222,  225  5 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Political  Science  324,  325,  327,  Economics  121,  225*  5 or  4 

History  350;  and  one  of  330-39,  340-49,  360-69,  380-84  6 

Slavic  320  or  322,  325,  335  7 

Fourth  Year  (Commencing  1969-70) 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Political  Science  420, 425,  428, 430, 438, 

Economics  427*  5 or  4 

History  two  of  455-59  4 

Slavic  420  or  422;  425,  426;  and  one  of  430,  431,  432,  433  7 


SOCIOLOGY 

The  admission  requirements  and  First  Year  prescription  of  this  course  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies. 

A student  registered  in  the  First  Year  of  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies 
who  intends  to  enrol  in  this  honour  course  is  welcome  to  consult  the  Super- 
visor of  Studies  in  Sociology  at  any  time  during  his  First  Year. 

A student  who  has  obtained  Grade  B standing  without  condition  at  the 
examination  of  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  may  enter  the 
Second  Year  of  this  honour  course. 

A student  who  has  obtained  standing  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  honour 
course  in  Sociology  (Anthropology  or  Psychology  Option)  may  transfer  to 
the  Third  Year  of  this  course,  and  a student  who  has  obtained  standing  in 
the  Second  Year  of  this  course  may  transfer  to  the  Third  Year  of  that  ( said ) 
course  provided  he  has  taken  Anthropology  220  and  Psychology  260  in  the 
Second  Year. 

Students  entering  the  Second  Year  may  take  a sequence  of  optional  courses 
in  one  of  the  following  subjects  in  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years: 

(i)  In  Political  Science  by  taking  Political  Science  223,  327,  and  420 
or  435  as  a sequence  plus  another  Political  Science  option  in  each  or 
any  year. 

(ii)  In  Economics  by  taking  the  sequence  Economics  220,  320,  and  420 
plus  another  Economics  option  in  each  or  any  year. 


^Prerequisite:  Economics  121. 
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A student  who  has  obtained  at  least  Upper  Second  Class  Honours  stand- 
ing in  the  Third  Year  may  apply  for  permission  to  take  Sociology  490  as  an 
option. 

The  choice  of  options  must  be  made  in  consultation  with  the  Supervisor 
of  Studies  in  Sociology. 

Second  Year 

In  the  first  group  of  options,  no  more  than  two  courses  in  Economics  or  in 
Political  Science  may  be  chosen  as  options. 

Hours 


Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

three  of  Anthropology  220  or  227  3 

Economics  121,  223,  226  3 

* English  220  2% 

* French  260  3 

History  223  or  224  3 

Linguistics  220 

Philosophy  226  or  251  2 

Political  Science  221,  222,  223  3 

Psychology  260  or  261  2 

Sociology  220  3 

one  of  Sociology  222,  223,  224,  226,  228  3 . 

Sociology  221  3 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Anthropology  323  or  325  or  327  or  328  3 

Economics  227,  323-326  3 

* English  320  2 

* French  224,  320  3 

Geography  320  or  250  3 

History  331  or  390  3 

Philosophy  324  or  350  2 

Political  Science  323-327  3 

Psychology  360  or  361  or  363  or  365  2 

two  of  Sociology  320,  321,  322,  324-330  6 

Sociology  323  3 

Fourth  Year 


Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Anthropology  420  or  423  or  427  3 

Economics  420-422,  424,  427  2 

f English  440  or  455  3 

f French  420  and  French  335  or  428  3 

Geography  424  or  320  2 

* Another  language  may  be  substituted  on  petition. 


f Another  language  may  be  substituted  on  petition  if  it  was  taken  in  Second  or  Third 
Year. 
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Hours 

History  370  or  390  2 

Philosophy  450  or  two  of  431,  432,  460-99  2 

Political  Science  420,  421,  427-432,  435  2 

Psychology  460,  361,  363,  365  2 

one  of  Sociology  320,  321,  325,  330,  421-437  3 

one  selected  from  the  above  groups  2 or  3 

one  of  Sociology  457-462  2 

Sociology  420 


Sociology  490  may  be  substituted  for  an  option  from  either  of  the  last  two 
of  the  above  groups. 

SOCIOLOGY  (ANTHROPOLOGY  OR  PSYCHOLOGY  OPTION) 

The  admission  requirements  and  First  Year  prescription  of  this  course  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies. 

A student  registered  in  the  First  Year  who  intends  to  enrol  in  this  honour 
course  is  welcome  to  consult  the  Supervisor  of  Studies  in  Sociology  at  any 
time  during  his  First  Year. 

A student  who  has  obtained  Grade  B standing  without  condition  at  the 
examination  of  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  may  enter  the 
Second  Year  of  this  course  provided  he  has  selected  Anthropology  or  Psy- 
chology as  a First  Year  subject. 

A student  who  has  obtained  standing  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  honour 
course  in  Anthropology,  Psychology,  or  Sociology,  may  transfer  to  the  Third 
Year  of  this  course  provided  Anthropology  or  Psychology  and  Sociology  have 
been  taken  in  the  Second  Year,  and  a student  who  has  obtained  standing  in 
the  Second  Year  of  this  course  may  transfer  to  the  Third  Year  of  the  honour 
course  in  Anthropology  or  Sociology.  A student  must  petition  to  transfer  to 
the  Third  Year  of  the  honour  course  in  Psychology. 

A student  who  has  obtained  at  least  Upper  Second  Class  Honours  standing 
in  the  Third  Year  may  apply  for  permission  to  take  Sociology  490  as  an  option. 

The  choice  of  options  must  be  made  in  consultation  with  the  Supervisor  of 


Studies  in  Sociology. 

Second  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Economics  121  or  223  or  226  3 

* English  220  2% 

# French  260  3 

Geography  224  or  301  2 

History  223  or  224  or  225  3 

Philosophy  226  or  252  2 

Political  Science  221  or  222  3 

Sociology  220  3 

Statistics  201  3 


° Another  language  may  be  substituted  on  petition. 
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Hours 

one  of  Sociology  222,  223,  224,  226,  228  3 

Anthropology  220  3 

Psychology  260  2 

Sociology  221  or  Psychology  270 f 3 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Anthropology  323,  325,  327-330  3 

Psychology  350,  360  2 or  4 

one  of  Sociology  320,  321,  322,  324-27,  329,  330  3 

One  additional  course  chosen  from  either  of  the  above  groups*  3 

Sociology  323  3 

Fourth  Year  (Commencing  1969-70) 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Anthropology  420,  423,  425,  427,  429,  430  2 or  3 

Psychology  451,  452,  454,  453  or  455  or  460  2 

one  of  Sociology  320,  321,  325,  330,  421-37  3 

one  of  Sociology  457-66  2 

Sociology  420  3 


Sociology  490  may  be  substituted  for  an  option  from  either  of  the  above 
groups. 

HONOUR  COURSES-GROUP  C 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY 

The  admission  requirements  and  the  First  Year  prescription  are  common 
to  the  following  courses:  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Mathematics  and 
Chemistry,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Geology,  Chemistry 
and  Geology. 

For  admission  to  this  common  First  Year,  an  applicant  must  have  Ontario 
Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  with  an  average  of  at  least  70%  in  the 
following  subjects:  Mathematics  A and  R;  Physics;  Chemistry;  and  English 
or  another  language. 

Anthropology  116  and  Geology  116  may  not  be  taken  as  options  for 


Religious  Knowledge. 

First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  English  104  2 

French  100  3 

German  102  2 

History  100  3 

Psychology  120  3 

Mathematics  120,  140  7 


fMust  be  taken  by,  and  open  only  to,  students  planning  to  take  two  Psychology 
courses  in  the  Third  Year.  A student  taking  Psychology  270  must  take  Sociology  428  in 
the  Fourth  Year. 

°A  student  may  not  take  three  courses  in  either  Anthropology  or  Psychology. 
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Physical  Science : Hours 

Chemistry  120  7 

Physics  120  7 

Note:  Students  obtaining  Pass  Without  Honours  standing  in  this  course  are 
not  eligible  to  proceed  to  the  Second  Year  of  any  Group  C Honour 
Course. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS 

The  admission  requirements  and  First  Year  prescription  of  this  course  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Division  II— Mathematics  and  Applications  may  also  be  entered  through 
the  honour  course  in  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies.  Students  in  Division  II 
who  obtain  standing  in  Mathemat'cs  220,  230,  240  may  enter  Division  I in 
Third  Year. 

Division  I provides  a more  concentrated  programme  of  mathematics,  par- 
ticularly analysis,  than  Division  II.  Students  who  intend  to  go  on  to  graduate 
work  in  mathematics  should  take  Division  I.  Students  wishing  to  concentrate 
in  actuarial  science,  applied  mathematics,  computer  science,  probability,  or 
statistics  may  do  so  in  either  Division  I or  Division  II.  Students  who  are 
interested  in  mathematics  and  the  social  sciences  or  a general  education  on  a 
mathematical  base  should  take  Division  II.  A student  who  wishes  to  concen- 
trate in  computer  science  must  take  Applied  Mathematics  361,  Computer 
Science  368  and  Mathematics  345  in  Third  Year,  Applied  Mathematics  451 
and  461,  Computer  Science  468  and  Mathematics  455  in  Fourth  Year;  he  is 
advised  to  take  also  Physics  220  in  Second  Year  and  Electrical  Engineering 
760,  761  in  Third  Year. 

A student  in  Division  I or  II  may  in  each  year  substitute  any  honour  course 
for  one  of  the  listed  honour  options  with  the  written  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned  and  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

Astronomy  may  not  be  taken  as  an  option  for  Religious  Knowledge. 

Second  Year.  Division  I— Mathematics 

Hours 


Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Actuarial  Science  223  2 

Astronomy  220  and  Physics  222  2 

Economics  220  3 

Physics  220  3 

Physics  221  2 

* Physics  270  3 

Applied  Mathematics  221  2 

Computer  Science  268  2 

Mathematics  220,  230,  240,  250  8 

Statistics  222  2 


*May  be  taken  only  with  Physics  220. 
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Second  Year.  Division  II— Mathematics  and  Applications 

Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Actuarial  Science  223  2 

Applied  Mathematics  221  2 

Astronomy  220  and  Physics  222  2 

Chemistry  227  3 

Economics  220  3 

Philosophy  225  2 

Physics  220  3 

Physics  221  2 

* Physics  270  3 

Political  Science  120  3 

Psychology  250  or  260  each  2 

Sociology  220  or  221  or  222  each  3 

Zoology  170  4 

Computer  Science  268  2 

Mathematics  245  ( or  240 ) , and  264  ( or  220  and  230 ) 5 

Mathematics  250  2 

Statistics  222  2 

Second  Year.  Division  III— Physics,  Division  IV— Astronomy 
and  Division  VII— Terrestrial  Physics 
Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Applied  Mathematics  221  2 

Astronomy  220  and/or  Physics  222  2 

Mathematics  264  and  245  5 

Physics  220,  221,  270  8K 

Statistics  222  2 

Second  Ye^r.  Division  VIII— Physics  and  Mathematics 
Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Applied  Mathematics  221  2 

Astronomy  220,  Physics  222  2 

Mathematics  220,  230,  240  6 

Physics  220,  221,  270  8& 

Statistics  222  2 

Third  Year.  Division  I— Mathematics 
Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Mathematics  320,  330,  340,  350f  8 

A selection  of  three  of  the  following  courses,  subject  to  prerequisites  and 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

Actuarial  Science  223,  323,  333  each  2 or  1 

Applied  Mathematics  321,  331,  361  each  2 

Computer  Science  368  2 

®I£  one  of  Physics  220  and  Physics  270  is  chosen,  the  other  must  be  also, 
fin  1969  Mathematics  350  will  be  replaced  by  another  option. 
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Hours 

Economics  320  2 

Electrical  Engineering  760  and  761  2ft 

Mathematics  360  2 

Physics  320  and  370  (part),  321,  322,  323  each 2 

Statistics  322,  332  each  2 

Third  Year.  Division  II— Mathematics  and  Applications 
Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Mathematics  345  or  350,  364  5 

A selection  of  four  of  the  following  courses  subject  to  prerequisites  and  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

Actuarial  Science  223,  323,  333  each  2 or  1 

Applied  Mathematics  321,  361  each  2 

Chemistry  327  ' 212 

Computer  Science  368  2 

Economics  320  2 

Electrical  Engineering  760  and  761  2# 

Mathematics  345,  360  each  2 

Physics  320  and  370  (part),  322,  323  each  2 

Philosophy  327  2 

Psychology  301  or  302  or  360  3 or  2 

Statistics  322,  332  each  2 

Zoology  382  and  483  4ft 


Third  Year.  Division  III— Physics,  Division  IV— Astronomy, 


Division  VII— Terrestrial  Physics 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Applied  Mathematics  321  2 

Astronomy  320  2 

Astronomy  370  2 

Mathematics  364  3 

Physics  320,  321,  322,  323,  370,  371  13ft 

Third  Year.  Division  VIII— Physics  and  Mathematics 
Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Applied  Mathematics  321,  331  4 

Astronomy  320  2 

Mathematics  either  320  and  330,  or  340  and  364  4 or  5 

Physics  321,  322,  323,  371  9 

Fourth  Year.  Division  I— Mathematics 
Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Mathematics  420  2 
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An  approved  selection,  having  regard  for  stated  prerequisites,  of  five  or 
more  of  the  following  courses,  at  most  two  having  numbers  below  400. 

Hours 

Actuarial  Science  423,  433  2 or  3 

Applied  Mathematics  331,  361,  421,  431,  436,  441, 

446,451,461  each  2 

Computer  Science  368,  468  each  2 

Economics  425,  428  each  2 

Electrical  Engineering  760  and  761  2& 

Mathematics  360, 400,  410,  425, 430, 435, 440, 445, 

450,  455,  460  each  2 

Philosophy  two  of  431,  432,  460-499 

( each  a half  course ) each  2 

Physics  420,  421,  422,  433,  434,  435  each  2 

Statistics  422  or  427,  432,  442  or  447,  452  or  457, 

462,  472  or  477  each  2 

Fourth  Year.  Division  II— Mathematics  and  Applications 
(1968-69  only) 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Mathematics  345  2 

An  approved  selection,  having  regard  to  stated  prerequisites,  of  five  or  more 
of  the  following  courses. 

Actuarial  Science  323,  423,  433  each  2 or  3 

Applied  Mathematics  331,  436,  441,  451,  461  each  2 

Astronomy  420  2 

Computer  Science  368,  468  each  2 

Economics  322,  420,  425,  428  each  2 

Electrical  Engineering  760  and  761  2% 

Mathematics  400,  410,  445,  450,  455  each  2 

Philosophy  two  of  431,  432, 460-499 

( each  a half  course ) each  1 

Physics  422,  434  each  2 

Statistics  422  or  427, 432, 442  or  447, 452  or  457, 

462,  472  or  477  each  2 

Zoology  484  2 

Fourth  Year.  Division  III— Physics 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

five  of  Applied  Mathematics  441  2 

Astronomy  420  2 

Physics  420,  421,  422,  430^35,  481  each  2 or  3 

Physics  470  6 

Note:  Choices  of  honour  options  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics.  Students  are  expected  to  attend  the  Departmental 
seminars. 
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Fourth  Year.  Division  IV— Astronomy  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Astronomy  420,  430,  440,  470  10 

Physics  420  2 

A selection  of  at  least  6 hours,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department 
of  Astronomy,  from  the  following  courses: 

Applied  Mathematics  331,  441  each  2 

Physics  422,  470  part,  431,  433,  480,  481  each  2 or  3 

Note:  Students  are  expected  to  attend  the  Departmental  Seminar. 

Fourth  Year.  Division  VII— Terrestrial  Physics 
Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Physics  430,  442,  443  2 

Applied  Mathematics  441  2 

Geology  471  5 

Physics  431,  440,  475  - 13 

Fourth  Year.  Division  VIII— Physics  and  Mathematics 
six  of  Applied  Mathematics  441  2 

Astronomy  420  2 

Mathematics  430  2 

Physics  420,  421,  422,  432,  433,  434,  435,  481  each  2 or  3 
Physics  470  (part)  3 


Note:  Four  of  the  honour  options  shall  be  from  Physics.  Options  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Physics.  Students  are  expected 
to  attend  the  Departmental  seminars. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 
The  admission  requirements  and  First  Year  prescription  of  this  course  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Students  wishing  to  enrol  in  this  course  must  consult  the  Departments 
concerned. 

Astronomy  may  not  be  taken  as  an  option  for  Religious  Knowledge. 


Second  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Applied  Mathematics  221  2 

Chemistry  221,  224,  227  6% 

Mathematics  220,  230  and  either  240  or  245  6 

Physics  220,  270  6% 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Applied  Mathematics  321,  331  4 

Chemistry  321,  325,  327,  328,  378  10 

Mathematics  330  and  one  of  320  or  340  4 

Physics  322  2 
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Fourth  Year 

Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option 

1 

one  of  Applied  Mathematics  421 

2 

Chemistry  428 

2 

Physics  433 

2 

Applied  Mathematics  441 

2 

Chemistry  427 

2 

Physics  421 

2 

Chemistry  471  or  474  or  477  or 

10 

a selection  of  at  least  four  hours  from  the  following: 

Applied  Mathematics  421,  426,  431,  436,  446 

each  2 

Chemistry  419,  420,  421,  422,  423 

each  1 

Chemistry  424,  425 

each  2 

Mathematics  320,  420,  430,  435,  440 

each  2 

Physics  420,  422,  433,  435 

2 or  3 

PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY 

The  admission  requirements  and  First  Year  prescription  of  this  course  will 

be  found  under  the  heading  Mathematics,  Physics,  and 

Chemistry. 

Astronomy  may  not  be  taken  as  an  option  for  Religious 

Knowledge. 

Second  Year 

Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option 

1 

Applied  Mathematics  221 

2 

Chemistry  221,  224,  227,  275 

10% 

Mathematics  264 

3 

Physics  220,  221,  270 

8 % 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option 

1 

Chemistry  321,  325,  327,  372,  378 

11 

Mathematics  364 

3 

Physics  320,  322,  323,  370,  371 

11 % 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option 

1 

one  of  Chemistry  471  or  474  or  477 

10 

Physics  433,  470 

8 

A selection  of  at  least  four  hours  from  the  following: 

Applied  Mathematics  441 

2 

Chemistry  424,  425 

each  2 

Chemistry  419,  420,  421,  422,  423 

each  1 

Physics  433,  435 

each  2 

Chemistry  427 

2 

Physics  420,  421 

4 
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PHYSICS  AND  GEOLOGY 

The  admission  requirements  and  First  Year  prescription  of  this  course  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry. 

Students  wishing  to  take  this  course  are  advised  to  consult  the  Department 
of  Geology. 

Astronomy  may  not  be  taken  as  an  option  for  Religious  Knowledge. 


Second  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Applied,  Mathematics  221  2 

Chemistry  227  3 

Geology  220,  221  11 

Mathematics  264  3 

Physics  220,  270  6% 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Geology  320,  321,  390  8 

Mathematics  364  3 

Physics  320,  321,  322,  323,  330,  370,  371  14% 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Geology  322,  421  9 

Physics  431,  432,  440,  475  15 


CHEMISTRY 

The  admission  requirements  and  First  Year  prescription  of  this  course  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry. 

This  course  may  also  be  entered  through  Science. 

Astronomy  may  not  be  taken  as  an  option  for  Religious  Knowledge. 


Second  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Chemistry  221,  224,  227,  274  13% 

Mathematics  264,  or  265  3 

Physics  220  and  270.  or  230  and  275  6% 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Chemistry  323  and  329  2 

Mathematics  364  3 

Chemistry  321,  324,  325,  326,  327,  371,  374,  377  22 
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Fourth  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

rwo  of  Chemistry  419,  420,  421,  422,  423  each  1 

two  of  Chemistry  422,  423,  419  or  425  or  Physics  421  2 

one  of  Chemistry  471,  474,  477  each  16 

Chemistry  424,  427  4 


GEOLOGY 

See  prescription  on  page  132 

HONOUR  COURSES— GROUP  D 

BIOLOGICAL  AND  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  honour  course  must 
have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  the  following  subjects: 
Mathematics  A;  three  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics  B,  Physics;  and 
English  or  another  language.  Only  35  students  will  be  accepted  in  the  First 
Year  of  this  course  and  enrolment  in  each  of  the  higher  years  of  the  course 
will  be  limited  to  approximately  this  number. 

A student  completing  the  First  Year  successfully  may  transfer  to  Second 
Year  Life  Sciences.  A student  who  obtains  Pass  Without  Honours  standing 
may  proceed  to  the  Second  Year  of  a Group  D Honour  Course  or  the  Honour 
Course  in  Chemistry  only  if  his  petition  to  do  so  is  granted.  A student  graduat- 
ing from  this  course  may  apply  for  entrance  into  the  Second  Year  of  the 
professional  course  in  Medicine. 

Anthropology  116  and  Geology  may  not  be  taken  as  options  for  Religious 


Knowledge. 

First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  English  145  2 

Geography  121  2 

Geology  122  2 

Psychology  121  2 

Botany  170  4 

Chemistry  130  5 

Mathematics  165  4 

Physics  130  6 

Zoology  170  4 

Second  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Anthropology  222  or  224  3 

Botany  271  5 

Botany  272  2 

Psychology  230  or  250  2 

Zoology  270  4 
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Hours 

Anatomy  270  5 

Chemistry  231,  237,  280  7 

Mathematics  265  3 

Physics  230,  275  6 

Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Statistics  305  2 

Anatomy  370,371,372  10 

Biochemistry  321,  371  7/2 

Zoology  382  2 % 

one  of  Botany  370  2 ,% 

Chemistry  387  3 

* Microbiology  370  5 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Physiology  426,  476  7 

A selection  of  four  of  the  following,  with  a minimum  of  12  hours. 

Biochemistry  421  2 

Biochemistry  471  6 

Botany  370  2% 

* Microbiology  370,  420,  472,  474,  475  5 

Parasitology  470  4 

Physics  460  5 

Physiology  424  2 

Zoology  482,  483,  494,  495  4 

one  of  Biochemistry  498  7 

Botany  498  7 

Microbiology  498  7 

Physiology  498  7 

Zoology  498  7 

SCIENCE 

The  admission  requirements  and  the  First  Year  prescription  are  common 
to  the  following  courses:  Life  Sciences,  Chemistry,  Geography,  Geology 
and  Psychology.  Admission  to  any  specific  one  of  these  courses  is  not 
guaranteed,  however.  A student  who  obtains  Pass  Without  Honours  standing 
may  proceed  to  Second  Year  of  a Group  D Honour  Course  or  the  Honour 
Course  in  Chemistry  only  if  his  petition  to  do  so  is  granted. 

For  admission  to  this  common  First  Year,  a candidate  must  have  Ontario 
Grade  13,  or  equivalent,  standing  with  an  average  of  at  least  64%  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Mathematics  A;  three  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics 

* Microbiology  370  must  be  taken  in  either  the  Third  or  Fourth  Years. 
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B,  Physics;  and  English  or  another  language.  Only  145  students  will  be 
admitted  to  this  course  for  the  session  1968-69. 

Candidates  planning  to  proceed  to  any  of  the  courses  in  this  group  in 
which  German  is  compulsory  are  advised  to  commence  the  study  of  German 
in  the  schools. 

Anthropology  116  and  Geology  may  not  be  taken  as  options  for  Religious 
Knowledge. 


First  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  English  145  2 

Geography  121  2 

Geology  122  2 

Psychology  121  2 

Botany  170  4 

Chemistry  130  5 

Mathematics  165  4 

Physics  130  6 

Zoology  170  4 


GEOGRAPHY 

Two  programmes  are  offered  in  the  First  Year  of  this  course:  a Social 
Science  Option  and  a Science  Option.  Applicants  for  the  First  Year  pro- 
gramme in  Geography  must  specify  the  option  to  which  they  seek  admission. 

A candidate  for  admission  to  the  Science  Option  must  have  Ontario  Grade 
13,  or  equivalent,  standing  in  Mathematics  A;  three  of  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Mathematics  B,  Physics;  and  English  or  another  language.  Admission  require- 
ments for  the  First  Year  (Social  Science  Option)  are  stated  on  page  97. 

Students  may  enter  the  Second  Year  of  the  honour  course  in  Geography 
from  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies,  the  honour  course  in  Science,  or  the 
First  Year  of  Commerce  and  Finance.  Students  may  also  transfer  into  the 
Second  Year  of  Geography  from  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course 
or  the  General  Science  Course,  provided  that  they  have  obtained  Grade  B 
standing  without  condition  in  the  First  Year. 

In  all  years  the  choice  of  options  must  be  approved  by  the  departmental 
Secretary  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 


First  Year  (Science  Option)  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Botany  170  or  Zoology  170  4 

Chemistry  130  5 

Mathematics  165  4 

Physics  130  6 

Geography  120,  121  5 
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Second  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Geography  120  or  121  or  250  3 

Anthropology  200  3 

Botany  270  3 

Economics  204  or  226  3 

Geology  100  4 

History  222  3 

Mathematics  255  2 

Zoology  328  2 

Geography  221,  224,  240,  270,  290  12 


Students  entering  Second  Year  Geography  from  Social  and  Philosophical 
Studies,  the  honour  course  in  Science,  or  the  General  Arts  Course  will  be 
advised  to  take  Geography  120  or  121.  If  no  Geography  course  was  taken  in 
the  First  Year,  a student  will  be  advised  to  take  both  Geography  120  and  121; 
in  this  case,  an  option  in  a field  outside  Geography  would  not  be  possible. 

Third  Year 


Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

three  of  Geography  250,  370,  371  each  3 

Anthropology  220  3 

Botany  270  3 

Economics  223,  302  each  3 

History  222  3 

Mathematics  255  2 

Sociology  320,  321  each  3 

Zoology  328  2 

Geography  320,  340,  390,  391  8 


More  than  one  option  may  be  taken  in  a single  field.  Other  Second  or  Third 
Year  courses  in  History  and  Anthropology  may  be  taken  as  options  if  approved 
by  the  departmental  Secretary  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option 
four  of  Geography  421,  422,  424-29,  440-443 

one  approved  course  in  another  department 
Geography  420,  491 

GEOLOGY 

The  entrance  to  this  course  is  through  the  First  Year  of  Mathematics, 
Physics  and  Chemistry  or  the  Honour  Course  in  Science  or,  in  special 
circumstances,  the  General  Course  in  Science. 

A student  with  standing  in  First  Year  Mathematics,  Physics  and 
Chemistry  is  eligible  only  for  Divisions  I and  II. 


1 

each  2 or  3 
5 
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A student  with  standing  in  the  Second  Year  of  Physics  and  Geology  may 
be  admitted  to  the  Third  Year  of  Divisions  I and  II. 

Astronomy  may  not  be  taken  as  an  option  for  Religious  Knowledge. 


Second  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Chemistry  224,  227  5 

Geology  220,  221  11 

Mathematics  265  3 

Physics  230,  275  6 

Division  I 
Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Chemistry  324  1 

Geology  320,  321,  322,  323,  324,  370,  371,  372,  390  24 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Geology  420,  421,  423,  430,  470,  490  19 

Physics  331  2* 


Division  II— Geophysics  Option 


Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Geology  320,  321,  322,  323,  324,  390  16 

Mathematics  335  2 

Physics  320,  330,  331,  370  7% 

Fourth  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Geology  470  3 

Physics  475  part  3 

Geology  420,  421,  430,  490  14 

Physics  441  5 


Division  III— Paleontology  and  Stratigraphy  Option 


Third  Year 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

one  of  Botany  271  5 

Zoology  270  4 

Geology  320,  321,  322,  325,  326,  390  17 

Zoology  374  4 
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Fourth  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Botany  478  4 

Geology  425  4 

Geology  426  4 

Botany  320  1 

Geology  424,  430,  490  8 

Zoology  327,  490  5 


LIFE  SCIENCES 

(Botany  and  Zoology,  Microbiology,  and  Physiology  and  Biochemistry) 
The  admission  requirements  and  First  Year  prescription  of  this  course  will 
be  found  under  the  heading  Science. 


Second  Year  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Statistics  205  2 

Botany  271,  272  7 

Chemistry  231,  237,  280  7 

Physics  230,  275  6 

Zoology  270,  271  7 

Third  Year 

Botany  and  Zoology  Division 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

Zoology  305  1 

two  of  Biochemistry  371  412 

Botany  373  4 

Botany  374  4 

Microbiology  370  5 

Zoology  374  4 

Zoology  379  4 

Biochemistry  321  3 

Botany  320,  370,  371,  372  7 % 

Zoology  327,  372,  382,  393  7JS 

Microbiology  Division 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

German  202  2 

Zoology  305  1 

one  of  Botany  371  and  Zoology  393  6 

Chemistry  331,  381  8 

Biochemistry  321,  371  7/2 

Botany  370  2J£ 

Microbiology  370  5 

Zoology  382  2& 
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Physiology  and  Biochemistry  Division  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

German  202  2 

Zoology  305  1 

Biochemistry  321,  371  7/2 

Botany  371  3 

Chemistry  331,  381,  387  11 

Zoology  393  3 


Fourth  Year 

All  students  entering  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Botany  and  Zoology  Division, 
and  those  wishing  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Type  A course  in  Science 
(General)  or  Biology  at  Ontario  Colleges  of  Education,  must  attend  a field 
course  ( Biology  490)  immediately  prior  to  the  First  Term.  This  course 
extends  over  approximately  three  weeks,  and  board  and  lodging  are  not 
expected  to  exceed  $75.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Departments  of  Botany  and  Zoology. 


Botany  and  Zoology  Division  Hours 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

German  202  2 

Biology  490  4 

A selection  of  at  least  20  hours  from  the  following  courses : 

Biochemistry  421  and  471  8 

Parasitology  470  4 

Any  Fourth  Year  Botany  or  Zoology  course  listed  4 or  5 


Special  work  in  one  subject  may  be  substituted  for  one  course.  Courses  of 
the  Third  Year  not  previously  taken,  or  courses  of  a corresponding  standard 
in  another  Department  may  be  substituted  for  those  listed. 


Microbiology  Division 

Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

two  of  Microbiology  470,  472,  473  4,  3 or  2 

one  of  Biochemistry  421  2 

Microbiology  420  2 

Microbiology  474  or  475  6 

A course  in  Biochemistry  or  Botany  or  Parasitology  or  Zoology  to  be 

chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Departments  concerned  4 to  6 

Microbiology  471  6 

Physiology  and  Biochemistry  Division 
Religious  Knowledge  or  option  1 

A reading  course  in  French  and  German  1 

Biochemistry  421,  422  3 

Physiology  422  3 

One  of  the  following  sections: 
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Section  I— Biochemistry  Hours 

Biochemistry  471  6 

Microbiology  370  5 

Biochemistry  472  7 

*One  of  the  following  to  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  staff  in 
Biochemistry: 

Botany  475  part  4 

Chemistry  422  2 

Microbiology  472  or  475  3 or  6 

Parasitology  470  4 

Physics  460  3 

Physiology  424  or  475  or  476  2,  6 or  4 

Zoology  494  4 

Section  II— Physiology 

Physiology  424,  473,  475,  496,  497  - 18 

One  of  the  following: 

Botany  471  4 

Microbiology  370  or  472  5 or  3 

Parasitology  470  4 

Physics  460  3 

Zoology  483  or  496  4 

*On  petition  a second  option  may  be  permitted. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE 
DEGREE  OF  RACHELOR  OF  COMMERCE 

HONOUR  COURSE  IN  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 


A candidate  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  of  this  honour  course  must 
have  Ontario  Grade  13,  or  equivalent  standing  with  a minimum  of  seven 
credits,  including  Mathematics  A;  English  or  another  language,  and  at  least 
two  optional  subjects  comprising  three  credits,  with  an  average  of  64%. 

Every  student  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  must  be 
registered  in  the  University  and  be  enrolled  in  one  of  University  College, 
Victoria  College,  Trinity  College,  St.  Michael’s  College,  New  College,  or 
Innis  College. 

Procedure  for  admission,  registration  and  enrolment  and  the  conditions  for 
academic  standing  and  examinations  are  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for 
students  in  honour  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  degrees  as  stated  on  pages  41-57  of  this  Calendar. 

Students  may  transfer  from  another  honour  programme  to  Second  Year 
Commerce  and  Finance,  provided  that  they  obtained  at  least  Second  Class 
standing  in  First  Year,  and  have  the  approval  of  the  Supervisor  of  Studies  in 
Commerce  and  Finance. 

Timetable  permitting,  students  in  any  of  the  four  years  may  substitute 
another  honour  course  for  the  options  listed  from  departments  other  than 
Political  Economy.  A substitution  may  be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  concerned  and  the  Supervisor  of  Studies  in  Commerce  and 
Finance. 

First  Year 

Mathematics  155  and  Commerce  120  must  be  taken  in  either  First  or 
Second  Year. 

Students  obtaining  Pass  Without  Honours  standing  may  proceed  to  the 
Second  Year  of  this  course  only  after  demonstration  of  significant  additional 
study  and  the  writing  of  a special  examination. 

Hours 


four  of  Actuarial  Science  123  2 

Commerce  120  2 

Economics  122  3 

English  150  2 

French  160  3 

Geography  120  3 

History  120  4 

Mathematics  155  4 

Philosophy  120  or  150  3 
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Hours 

Political  Science  120 

3 

Psychology  120 

3 

Spanish  123  or  124 

3 or  4 

Commerce  121 

2 

Economics  120 

3 

Second  Year 

Commerce  120  must  be  taken  instead  of  Commerce  220  by  those  who 
did  not  take  this  course  in  First  Year. 

Mathematics  155  is  compulsory  if  not  taken  in  First  Year. 

Students  who  lack  the  necessary  prerequisites  for  Economics  221  or 
Statistics  201  may  defer  these  courses  to  the  Third  Year  and  substitute  another 
honour  course  approved  by  the  Supervisor  of  Studies.'This  can  be  done  only 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  Supervisor  of  Studies  for  Commerce  and 


Finance. 

two  of  Actuarial  Science  123  or  243  3 

Economics  227  3 

English  240  2& 

French  260  3 

Geography  240  3 

History  224  3 

Mathematics  155  or  255  4 or  2 

Political  Science  221  or  222  3 

Sociology  220  or  222  or  223  or  224  or  226  or  228  3 

Spanish  222  -f-  290  2 

Commerce  120  or  220  2 

Economics  221  or  Statistics  201  3 

Economics  220,  224  6 


Students  planning  graduate  studies  in  Economic  Theory  or  Management 
Sciences  are  advised  to  take  Mathematics  255  and  Statistics  201. 

Mathematics  255  must  be  taken  by  students  planning  to  take  the  optional 
courses  Statistics  201  and  301,  Actuarial  Science  323  and  423,  and  Economics 
425  and  428. 

Mathematics  255  and  Statistics  201  or  301  are  prerequisite  for  Economics 
425. 

Students  with  lower  than  Second  Class  Honours  in  Mathematics  155  are 
advised  not  to  take  Mathematics  255  or  Statistics  201. 

(Tentative  Programme)  Second  Year  (Commencing  1969-70) 

Commerce  120  is  compulsory  for  those  students  who  did  not  choose 
either  Commerce  120  or  Commerce  122  in  First  Year. 
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Commerce  220  is  compulsory  for  those  students  who  took  either  Com- 
merce 120  or  Commerce  122  in  First  Year. 

Mathematics  155  is  compulsory  for  students  who  did  not  take  Mathe- 
matics 155,  or  its  equivalent,  in  First  Year. 

Students  must  complete  at  least  two  of  the  following  three  fields  before 
entering  Fourth  Year  Commerce  and  Finance:  European  Economics  History 
(Economics  122  or  Economics  224);  Canadian  Economic  History  (Econo- 
mics 228  or  Economics  321);  History  of  Economic  Thought  (Economics 
322).  In  choosing  options  in  Second  Year,  students  should  recogn'ze  the 
implications  of  their  choice  for  Third  Year  programmes. 

Students  must  take  a total  of  six  honour  courses. 

Hours 

at  least  one  of  Commerce  225  2 

Economics  224,  227,  228,  229  3 or  2 

at  least  one  oe  Actuarial  Science  123  or  243  3 

English  240  2/2 

French  260  3 

Geography  240  3 

History  224  3 

Mathematics  155,  255  4 or  2 

Philosophy  222  or  224  or  255;  or  251  2 or  3 

Political  Science  221  or  222  3 

Sociology  220  or  222  3 

Spanish  222,  290  2 

Commerce  120  or  220  2 

Economics  221  or  Statistics  201  3 

Economics  220  3 

Third  Year 

two  of  Actuarial  Science  323  3 

Commerce  320,  325  2 or  3 

Economics  227,  323,  324  3 

one  of  English  320  or  335  3 

French  360  3 

Geography  320  or  340  3 

History  331  or  360  or  361  or  370  3 

Political  Science  326  or  327  3 

Sociology  320  or  321  or  324-330  3 

Spanish  323  + 390  3 

One  of  the  above  options  in  Actuarial  Science  or 

Commerce  or  Economics  3 

Statistics  301  3 

Economics  320,  321,  322  8 
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Fourth  Year 

The  pass  subjects  currently  listed  in  the  Fourth  Year  will  be  eliminated  in 
1969-70.  In  their  place  honour  subjects  will  be  established. 

Students  planning  graduate  studies  should  choose  optional  subjects  with 
care  and  in  consultation  with  the  staff. 

Students  cannot  take  more  than  five  Commerce  courses,  including  the 
Commerce  436  seminar. 

The  choice  of  options  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Supervisor  of  Studies. 
Students  contemplating  graduate  work  in  Economics  are  advised  to  take 
Economics  420  and  422. 


Hours 

one  of  English  404  or  405  or  406  2 

Geography  301  3 

History  330  3 

three  of  Actuarial  Science  423  2 

Commerce  420,  432-35,  437,  438  3 

Economics  227,  323,  324,  420-33  2 or  3 

Political  Science  420  or  423  or  425  2 

Sociology  325  2 

Commerce  431,  436  4 

Economics  420  or  422  2 


DIPLOMA  COURSE  IN  COMPUTING 
AND  DATA  PROCESSING 

This  course,  extending  over  one  academic  session  and  leading  to  a Diploma, 
is  open  to  graduates  with  at  least  B average  in  the  final  year  of  the  under- 
graduate course  and  standing  in  at  least  four  mathematics  courses.  One  of 
these  must  be  an  introductory  course  in  computing,  such  as  “Introduction  to 
Computing”  ( Computer  Science  301 ) . This  course  is  also  offered  in  the 
evening  by  the  Division  of  University  Extension,  normally  in  both  the  winter 
and  summer  sessions. 

The  course  of  studies  is  as  follows : 

( a )  A total  of  at  least  four  courses  made  up  as  follows : 

1.  Required  courses:  Number  of  hours  per  week: 


(i 


1 hr.  plus  2 hrs.  lab 


(h) 

(hi) 

(iv) 


2 hours 


2 hours 


2 hrs.  plus  4 hrs.  lab 
2 hours 


Computer  Science  1001 1 

Computer  Programming  and  Applications 
or 

Computer  Science  10091 
Numerical  Analysis  for  Scientists  and 
Engineers 

Computer  Science  10101 

Languages  for  Computer  Programming 
Computer  Science  101 31 
Data  Processing 
^Computer  Science  1014X1 

Machine  and  Assembly  Language 
Programming 

2.  Optional  courses.  The  following  is  a partial  list  from  which  a selection 
may  be  made: 

^Computer  Science  1015X1  2 hours 

Computer  Organization 
Mathematics  3002 
Modern  Algebra 
Mathematics  2151 1 
Statistics 

Industrial  Engineering  401-402:‘' 

Operations  Research 

Assigned  problems  and  projects  are  an  integral  part  of  each  course. 

( b ) An  opportunity  to  learn  computer  operation  by  assisting  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  computer  facilities  of  the  Institute  of  Computer  Science. 

(c)  Attendance  and  participation  in  seminars  and  colloquia  held  by  the 
Department  of  Computer  Science. 

* Courses  marked  with  an  X count  as  half  a course  each,  and  are  offered 
either  in  the  first  or  second  term  of  the  winter  session. 

1Calendar,  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

2Calendar,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

3Calendar,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 


3 hours 


2 hours 


2 hrs.  plus  3 hrs.  lab 
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SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

(St.  GEORGE  CAMPUS) 


The  hours  of  instruction  given  are  subject  to  change,  and  alternative 
hours  may  be  provided. 

Accounting 

See  '‘Political  Economy— Commerce” 

Actuarial  Science 

See  “Mathematics” 

Akkadian 

See  “Near  Eastern  Languages” 

Anatomy 

Honour  Courses 

270.  Study  of  the  Human  Body  by  Dissection.  Normal  structure  will  be 
considered,  both  systematically  and  regionally,  as  the  essential  basis 
for  normal  function.  Order  of  dissection:  Upper  Limb,  Back,  Head 
and  Neck.  M 2-5,  F 2-5. 

370.  Study  of  the  Human  Body  by  Dissection  (continued).  Order  of  dis- 
section: Abdomen,  Thorax,  Pelvis,  and  Lower  Limb.  W 2-4,  F 10-1. 

371.  Embryology.  Three  preliminary  lectures  on  early  development  are 
followed  by  22  lectures  on  organogenesis.  Special  consideration  is 
given  to  the  etiology  of  congenital  abnormalities.  W 4. 

372.  Histology.  100  hours  of  lecture  demonstrations  and  practical  work  are 
given  to  the  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  tissues  and 
organs  of  the  human  body.  M 9—11,  Tu  2-4. 

Anthropology 

The  honour  courses  available  for  concentration  in  the  General  Arts  Course 
are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Introduction  to  Anthropology.  Man’s  place  in  nature;  biological  and 
cultural  evolution  and  the  present  distribution  of  cultures;  speech, 
technology,  kinship  and  community;  personality  and  expressive  sys- 
tems; culture  contact.  TulO,  Thl0-f-l  hour. 
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116.  Introduction  to  Social  Anthropology.  A comparative  survey  of  the 
political,  economic,  religious  and  kinship  systems  of  non-industrial 
societies  and  the  theories  used  to  understand  such  societies.  Th  12. 

200.  Approaches  to  Society.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  language,  culture, 
social  organization  and  structure.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

300.  Man  Through  Time.  Physical  anthropology,  archaeology  and  culture 
history.  Tu  9,  Th  9,  F 1. 

416.  Anthropological  Views  of  Man.  A consideration  of  some  anthropolo- 
gical theories  and  theorists  of  the  past  hundred  years  and  their  rele- 
vance to  popular  attitudes  and  beliefs.  Tu  12. 

Honour  Courses 

120.  Introduction  to  Anthropology.  Man’s  place  in  nature;  biological  and 
cultural  evolution  and  the  present  distribution  of  cultures;  speech, 
technology,  kinship  and  community;  personality  and  expressive  sys- 
tems; culture  contact.  Tu  3,  W 3,  Th  4. 

220.  Social  and  Cultural  Anthropology.  The  study  of  social  organization 
and  structure  including  belief  systems,  kinship  and  marriage,  politics, 
and  ecology.  Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 11. 

*221.  The  North  American  Indian.  M 1,  Tu  9,  Th  9. 

222.  Methods  and  Principles  of  Archaeology.  This  course  will  be  illustrated 
largely  with  examples  from  North  America.  W 5,  Th  11,  F 10. 

224.  Introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology.  Th  9-11,  Th  2-4. 

*227.  Introduction  to  General  Linguistics.  M 1,  W 10,  F 3. 

*321.  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  Archaeology.  Tu  9,  F 11-1. 

*323  Economic  and  Political  Organization  in  the  Community.  M 2,  Tu  11, 
F 12. 

*325  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Africa.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

*326.  Art  of  Africa,  Oceania  and  North  America.  M 4,  W 1. 

*328.  Peoples  and  Cultures  of  Southeast  Asia.  Tu  2,  W 2-4. 

*329.  Religion  and  Folklore.  M 10,  Tu  1,  Th  1. 

*330.  Language  and  Culture.  I.  Language  typology.  II.  Relationships  be- 
tween cultures  and  linguistic  structures.  3 hours. 

333.  Archaeological  Analysis  and  Material  Culture.  Tu  2-4. 

420.  Dynamic  Aspects  of  Culture.  M il,  Tu  9,  Th  10. 
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423.  People  and  Cultures  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Prere- 
quisite: Anthropology  220  or  Instructor’s  permission.  Tu  1,  W 1,  F 11. 

424.  Advanced  Regional  Archaeology.  A detailed  study  of  the  archaeo- 
logy of  two  selected  world  areas.  M 12,  W 11—1. 

425.  The  Development  of  Urban  Life.  M 3-5,  Th  9. 

426.  Human  Osteology.  M 1,  W 10,  Th  1. 

427.  Culture,  Socialization  and  Communication.  Th  2-4. 

428.  Growth  and  Constitution.  Th  9—11. 

429.  Problems  of  Ethnic  Relations  and  Methods  of  Research.  Tu  11,  W 12, 
F 2. 


430.  Advanced  Descriptive  Linguistics.  (Grammatical  Analysis)  M 10, 
Th  12,  F 10. 

431.  Languages  of  the  World.  Linguistic  geography  and  language  typol- 
ogy, including  the  study  of  language  classification  and  language 
universal.  Tu  2,  W 2-4. 


Applied  Mathematics 

See  “Mathematics.” 

Arabic 

See  “Islamic  Studies.” 

Aramaic 

See  “Near  Eastern  Languages.” 

Astronomy 

General  Courses  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  An  elementary  course  dealing  with  the 
nature  of  the  solar  and  sidereal  systems,  being  an  outline  of  the 
present  conception  of  the  structure  of  the  universe.  Lectures  M 11, 
Th  11  and  laboratory  M 2-4  or  7-9  or  Tu  2-4  or  7-9  as  arranged. 

101.  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  An  elementary  course  in  which  the  various 
astronomical  phenomena  are  discussed,  including  systems  of  co-ordi- 
nates, the  constellations,  the  solar  system,  the  stars  and  nebulae.  Text- 
book: Wyatt,  Principles  of  Astronomy,  or  Baker,  Astronomy.  90 
hours.  Offered  in  the  General  Arts  Course  in  the  Division  of  University 
Extension. 
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210.  General  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics.  A survey  of  modem  astronomy 
with  emphasis  on  current  developments.  Prerequisite:  Physics  110 
and  Mathematics  110  or  equivalents.  Lectures  Tu  11,  F 2 and  F 3-5 
(Lab.).  Offered  in  the  General  Science  Course  to  students  of  the 
Second  or  Third  Year. 

216.  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  A descriptive  survey  of  astronomy,  empha- 
sizing basic  principles  and  current  developments.  M 12. 

310.  The  same  as  Astronomy  320  and  370.  Astronomy  210,  Mathematics 
210  and  Physics  210  are  prerequisites  for  Astronomy  310  and  must 
therefore  be  taken  in  the  Second  Year.  Lecture  Tu  12  and  tutorial 
F 9;  Th  2-4  ( Lab. ) or  evenings  as  arranged. 

Honour  Courses 

220.  Modern  Astronomy.  A survey  of  astronomy  with  emphasis  on  the 
physical  nature  of  stars  and  stellar  systems.  Th  2. 

320.  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics.  A course  which  is  basically  astrophysical 
in  its  approach.  A variety  of  fields  of  current  astronomical  interest  are 
discussed.  Topics  include  the  solar  system,  the  Galaxy,  and  extra- 
galactic  systems.  Lecture  Tu  12  and  tutorial  Th  12. 

370.  Practical  Astrophysics.  Intended  to  accompany  course  320,  and  con- 
sisting of  tutorial  periods,  exercises  in  astrophysics  and  the  reduction 
and  interpretation  of  observations.  The  students  are  encouraged  to 
use  the  telescopes  and  auxiliary  equipment  on  the  roof  of  the  Burton 
tower.  Th  2-4  or  evenings  as  arranged. 

420.  Astrophysics.  The  application  of  physical  principles  to  the  study  of 
stellar  atmospheres,  stellar  interiors  and  interstellar  matter.  Tu  12, 
Th  2. 

430.  Fundamental  Astronomy.  Positional  astronomy,  stellar  statistics,  stellar 
motions,  galactic  structure,  distance  scales.  M 10,  Th  10. 

440.  Topical  Astronomy.  A course  in  which  topics  of  special  or  current 
interest  will  be  presented  systematically  and  in  detail.  Th  3. 

470.  Observational  and  Laboratory  Astronomy.  Observations  in  astronomy 
and  astrophysics  with  the  74-inch  telescope  and  other  equipment  at 
the  David  Dunlap  Observatory.  W 3-6  and  in  the  evening  as  arranged. 

Biochemistry 

Given  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

321.  General  Biochemistry.  An  introductory  lecture  course.  Tu  9,  Th  9, 
F 9. 
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371.  General  Biochemistry.  An  introductory  laboratory  course.  Prerequisite 
for  Course  471.  A Sec.  F 10-1;  B Sec.  F 2-5;  and  M 2-5  Second  Term. 

421.  Aspects  of  Molecular  Biology.  An  advanced  lecture  course  on  the 
structure  and  functions  of  macromolecules  (nucleic  acids,  proteins, 
enzymes).  W 10,  Th  11. 

422.  Physical  Biochemistry.  A series  of  lectures,  discussions  and  tutorial 
sessions  on  applications  of  physical  chemistry  to  molecular  biology: 
e.g.  thermodynamics  of  biological  systems;  inter-  and  intra-molecular 
forces;  methods  of  determining  particle  size,  shape  and  structure,  etc. 
Th  12. 

471.  Advanced  Biochemistry  Laboratory.  A course  illustrating  the  practice 
and  principles  of  techniques  which  are  important  in  Biochemical 
Research.  The  course  includes  studies  of  enzyme  kinetics;  electro- 
metric titrations;  the  isolation,  characterization  and  determination  of 
biochemically  important  substances;  the  applications  of  manometric 
methods,  chromatography,  spectrophotometry,  and  the  use  of  radio- 
active tracers,  in  addition  to  the  usual  biochemical  procedures.  Prere- 
quisite: course  371  or  equivalent.  A Sec.  Tu  9-5;  B Sec.  F 10-5. 

472.  Special  Work  in  Biochemistry.  Normally  this  will  be  done  in  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry.  Students  may  be  allowed  to  undertake 
projects  in  certain  other  Departments,  but  only  with  the  prior  approval 
of  the  staff  in  Biochemistry.  7 hours. 

498.  Project  in  Biological  Sciences.  Equivalent  to  7 hours. 

Biology 

310.  Cytology,  Genetics  and  Evolution.  The  evolutionary  effects  of  muta- 
tion and  selection  on  the  mechanisms  of  heredity.  Prerequisite:  First 
Year  Botany  or  Zoology  or  Biology.  W 10,  F 9.  Labs.  A Sec.  W 2-5; 
B Sec.  Th  2-5  (Labs.). 

490.  Field  Course.  A practical  course  dealing  with  plant  and  animal  com- 
munities in  a variety  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  environments.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  methods  of  measuring  environmental  factors  and  sampling 
of  plants  and  animals.  Equivalent  to  4 hours  per  week. 


Botany 

General  Courses  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Introduction  to  Botanv.  The  development  of  fundamental  ideas  in 
Botany  as  an  aspect  of  B'ological  Sciences,  their  modem  concepts  and 
their  significance  for  man.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course,  including 
the  study  of  plants  and  their  relationships,  reproduction,  and  the 
origin  and  maintenance  of  life.  M 12,  W 12;  W 3-5  (Lab. ). 
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101.  Elementary  Botany.  An  introductory  lecture  and  laboratory  course 
on  the  biology  of  plants  and  the  importance  of  plants  to  man.  In 
practical  classes  living  material  will  be  studied  wherever  possible. 
May  be  taken  either  as  a summer  or  winter  course.  For  students  in 
the  General  Arts  Course  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension. 
90  hours. 

110.  Elementary  Botany.  An  introductory  lecture  and  laboratory  course  on 
the  biology  of  plants,  with  emphasis  on  current  development  in  re- 
search. In  practical  classes  experimentation  with  living  material  will 
be  introduced  wherever  possible.  A Sec.  M 4,  Th  2;  Lab.  Tu  3-5. 
B Sec.  M 4,  Th  2;  Lab.  W 3-5.  C Sec.  Tu  2,  W 2;  Lab.  M 10-12. 
D Sec.  Tu  2,  W 2;  Lab.  Th  3-5. 

210.  The  Plant  Kingdom.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with 
evolutionary  aspects  of  plants  in  relation  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  their  classification.  Prerequisite:  one  First-Year  course  in  Botany 
or  Zoology  or  Biology.  M 4,  W 9,  Tu  2-5  ( Lab. ) . 

211.  Biology  of  Lower  Plants.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing 
mainly  with  the  algae  and  fungi,  their  biology  and  importance  to  man. 
Laboratory  work  is  largely  experimental,  and  includes  the  isolation  of 
pure  cultures,  studies  of  growth  and  nutrition  and  the  production  of 
antibiotics  and  enzymes.  Prerequisite:  one  First-Year  course  in  Botany 
or  Zoology  or  Biology.  M 10,  F 10,  Th  2-5  ( Lab. ) . 

310.  Plant  Ecology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  inter- 
relations of  plants  with  the  environment.  Both  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
habitats -will  be  considered.  Prerequisite:  Botany  210  or  211.  Tu  9, 
W 11,  M 2-5  (Lab.). 

311.  Plant  Physiology  and  Biochemistry.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course 
covering  the  metabolism,  growth,  mineral  nutrition  and  general  physi- 
ology of  plants.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  211  and  First-Year  Botany 
or  Zoology  or  Biology.  Tu  11,  W 9;  A Sec.  Lab.  Th  2-5;  B Sec.  Lab. 
M 9-12. 

Honour  Courses 

170.  Introductory  Botany.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with 
form  and  function  of  seed  plants,  with  emphasis  on  modern  concepts. 
M 2,  F 10.  Lab.  A Sec.  M 3-5;  B Sec.  F 2-4. 

270.  Plant  Geography.  A lecture  and  demonstration  course  dealing  with 
plant  distribution.  For  Geography  students.  M 9,  Th  9. 

271.  The  Plant  Kingdom.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  living  and 
fossil  representatives  of  the  major  plant  groups,  with  emphasis  on 
morphology,  anatomy  and  evolution.  M 11,  Th  9,  F 2-5  (Lab.). 
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272.  Cytology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  ultrastructure  and 
physiology  of  cytoplasm,  its  organelles  and  excretion  products.  First 
term.  W 9,  F 9-11.  Lab.  A Sec.  Tu  10-12;  B Sec.  F 11-1. 

320.  General  Ecology.  A lecture  course  dealing  with  the  interrelationships 
of  plants  and  animals  with  their  environment.  Populations  and  com- 
munities. M 9,  W 9. 

370.  Cytology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  cytogenetics  of 
variation  and  evolution  in  plants  and  animals.  Second  term,  W 11, 
Th  12;  F 2-5  ( Lab. ) . 

371.  Plant  Physiology  and  Biochemistry.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course 
on  the  metabolism  and  physiology  of  plants  and  plant  cells.  Second 
term,  M 11,  W 10,  Th  11.  Lab.  A Sec.  W2-5;  B Sec.  F 10-1. 

372.  Classification.  A laboratory  course  dealing  with  techniques  of  identifi- 
cation of  plants  and  animals.  Tu  2-4,  Second  term. 

373.  Systematic  Botany.  An  introduction  to  the  flora  of  Ontario  including 
a consideration  of  the  more  important  families  of  vascular  plants. 
ThlO,Th2-5  (Lab.). 

374.  Biology  of  Algae  and  Fungi.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  intro- 
ducing some  representative  forms  and  dealing  with  aspects  of  culture, 
nutrition,  physiology,  ecology  and  genetics.  Tu  10;  M 2-5  (Lab.). 

470.  Vascular  Plants.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  anatomy,  repro- 
duction and  phylogeny.  4 hours  a week. 

471.  Biosystematics.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  specia- 
tion  in  organisms  and  with  current  uses  of  cytological,  biochemical 
and  numerical  techniques  in  taxonomy.  Prerequisite:  Botany  373  or 
equivalent.  (Offered  in  1967-68  and  in  alternate  years.)  4 hours  a 
week. 

472.  Phycology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  taxonomy 
and  morphology  of  the  algae,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  fresh- 
water algae.  4 hours  a week. 

473.  Mycology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  morphology  and 
classification  of  the  fungi.  Tu  11,  Th  2-5.  ( Lab. ) 

474.  Advanced  Plant  Ecology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing 
with:  (a)  Aspects  of  experimental  ecology  and  plant-soil  relation- 
ships ( one  term ) . ( b ) Either  the  Ecology  of  wetlands  or  Quantitative 
plant  ecology  ( one  term ) . 4 hours  a week. 

475.  Advanced  Plant  Physiology.  A course  of  lectures  dealing  with  hor- 
monal and  other  regulatory  mechanisms  in  growth  and  morphogenesis, 
with  a laboratory  project  chosen  in  consultation  with  staff.  Th  10, 
Laboratory  3 hours  by  arrangement. 
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476.  Plant  Pathology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  diseases  of 
plants.  M 10,  Tu  2-5  ( Lab. ) . 

477.  Cytology.  A seminar  and  laboratory  course  on  selected  problems  in 
cytology.  M 10;  M 11-2  (Lab.). 

478.  Palaeobotany.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  fossil  plants,  based 
on  phylogenetic  studies  and  dealing  with  relevant  geological  and 
geographical  problems.  4 hours  a week. 

479.  Bryology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  ecological 
and  geographic  distribution,  morphology,  taxonomy  and  identification 
of  mosses  and  hepatics.  4 hours  a week. 

480.  Plant  Breeding.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  origin  and 
evolution  of  cultivated  plants,  as  controlled  by  man,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  genetics  to  modern  methods  of  plant  breeding.  4 hours  a week. 

481.  Radioisotopes  in  Biology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  basic 
principles  of  tracermethodology  and  measurement  of  radioactivity, 
principles  and  conditions  for  the  use  of  radioisotopes,  application  of 
tracermethodology  to  the  problems  of  intermediary  metabolism,  and 
practical  problems  concerned  with  health  hazards.  Th  1,  Laboratory 
M 2-5  or  as  arranged. 

482.  Plant  Virology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  nature  and  properties  of  viruses,  fundamentals  of  virus  infec- 
tion, effects  of  viruses  on  host  plants,  epidemiology  and  virus  inactiva- 
tion. The  laboratory  deals  primarily  with  research  methods.  4 hours 
a week. 

484.  Floristic  Plant  Geography.  A lecture  and  seminar  course  dealing  with 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  flora  of  North  America  and  with 
techniques  of  mapping  plant  distributions.  W 10,  M 2-5.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  373  or  equivalent.  ( Offered  in  1968-69  and  in  alternate  years. ) 

485.  Evolution  of  Higher  Plants.  A course  covering,  in  the  first  term,  the 
evolutionary  mechanisms  of  higher  plants,  and,  in  the  second  term, 
the  relationship  between  evolution  and  the  taxonomy  of  groups  above 
the  specific  level  (genera,  tribes,  etc.).  Prerequisite:  Botany  373  or 
equivalent.  (Commencing  in  1967-68;  offered  in  alternate  years.) 
M 2,  W 2-5. 

490.  Plant  Cell  Metabolism.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  certain 
aspects  of  plant  metabolism  in  relation  to  cell  structure  and  metabolic 
function.  Tu  10,  Laboratory  3 hours  by  arrangement. 

491.  Electron  Microscopy.  A lecture  and  practical  course  on  the  techniques 
and  applications  of  the  electron  microscope  in  selected  topics  of  plant 
morphology,  ultras tructural  cytology  and  virology.  Available  to  a 
limited  number  of  students.  4 hours  by  arrangement. 
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495.  Applied  Ecology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the  application 
of  ecological  principles  to  problems  of  land  utilization  for  agriculture, 
forestry  and  conservation,  and  to  problems  of  pollution  and  land 
reclamation.  4 hours  by  arrangement. 

498.  Project  in  Biological  Sciences.  Equivalent  to  7 hours. 

Chemistry 

General  Courses 

100.  General  Chemistry.  A course  on  the  fundamentals  of  physical  organic, 
and  inorganic  chemistry,  with  demonstrations.  M 11,  M 3,  Th  11. 

110.  General  Chemistry.  Introduction  to  inorganic  and  physical  chemistry. 
M 9 and  W 9 or  Tu  9 and  F 9;  M 10-12  or  Tu  2-4  or  Th  10-12  or 
F 10-12  (Labs.). 

211.  Organic  Chemistry.  A treatment  of  the  main  classes  of  organic  com- 
pounds and  the  relation  of  their  structure  to  physical,  chemical  and, 
in  certain  instances,  physiological  properties.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
110.  Lectures  A Sec.  W 10,  F 11;  B Sec.  M 2,  F 9.  Lab.  A Sec.  Th  9- 
12;  B Sec.  W 2-5;  C Sec.  Tu  2-5. 

214.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  of  inor- 
ganic substances.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  110.  M 11,  W 9;  Tu  2-5 
(Lab.). 

314.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Atomic  structure  and  its  relation  to  chemical 
properties  of  the  elements,  valence  theory,  stereochemistry  of  inorganic 
compounds,  co-ordination  compounds,  redox  potentials.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  214.  Tu  10,  F 9;  Th  9-12  ( Lab. ) . 

317.  Physical  Chemistry.  Properties  of  matter  as  related  to  chemical  pro- 
cesses, the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  their  application  to  homoge- 
neous and  heterogeneous  equilibrium,  and  introduction  to  chemical 
kinetics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  210  or  Physics  210.  M 2,  Tu  12. 
Lab.  A Sec.  M 9-12;  B Sec.  W 2-5. 

Honour  Courses 

120.  Structure  and  Properties  of  Atoms  and  Molecules.  The  course  begins 
with  an  introduction  to  physical  science  (with  Physics  120),  includ- 
ing measurements  and  calculations  in  science,  the  particle  and  wave 
aspects  of  nature.  The  major  part  of  the  course  deals  with  the  struc- 
ture of  atoms,  molecules,  solids,  liquids  and  gases;  elementary  spec- 
troscopy; introduction  to  statistical  mechanics,  thermodynamics  and 
reaction  kinetics.  M 12,  W 11,  Th  11;  W 2 (Tutorial).  Lab.  A Sec. 
M 2-5;  B Sec.  Tu  2-5;  C Sec.  Th  2-5. 
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130.  General  Chemistry.  An  introductory  course  in  general  chemistry  for 
First  Year  students  in  Science  and  in  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences. 
M 10,  W 12.  Lab.  A Sec.  W 2-5;  B Sec.  Tu  10-1. 

221.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introductory  course  in  organic 
chemistry.  Tu  10,  F 9 First  term.  Tu  10  Second  term. 

224.  Introductory  Inorganic  Chemistry.  M 10,  W 1. 

227.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  Chemical  thermodynamics  and  intro- 
duction to  other  topics  in  physical  chemistry.  M 2,  Tu  12,  F 10. 

231.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  An  introductory  course  in  organic 
chemistry  for  students  in  Life  Sciences.  M 10,  W 12. 

237.  General  Physical  Chemistry.  For  students  in  the  biological  sciences. 
Tu  10,  Th  12. 

274.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Theory  of  quantitative  separations  and  analysis. 
Aqueous  solution  chemistry.  F 11;  W 2-5  and  Th  2-5  (Labs.). 

275.  Analytical  Chemistry.  Theory  of  quantitative  separations  and  analysis. 
Aqueous  solution  chemistry.  F 11;  Th  2-5  ( Lab. ) . 

280.  Organic  and  Physical  Chemistry.  For  students  in  Life  Sciences.  Th 
2-5  (Lab.). 

321.  Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry.  Reaction  mechanisms,  stereochemis- 
try, applications  of  spectroscopy  to  structural  problems.  W 2,  Th  12. 

323.  Organic  Chemistry  of  Biologically  Important  Compounds.  The  struc- 
tural and  synthetic  chemistry  of  aminoacids,  proteins,  carbohydrates, 
isoprenoids,  alkaloides,  etc.  W 10,  Th  9,  Second  term. 

324.  Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry.  W 11,  F 9,  First  term. 

325.  Crystallography.  Classical  crystallography:  faces,  symmetry,  axes, 
indices.  W 3,  First  term. 

326.  Introduction  to  Atomic  and  Molecular  Spectroscopy.  Elementary 
theory  of  radiation.  Selection  rules.  Electronic,  infrared,  e.s.r.  and 
n.m.r.  spectra.  W 11,  Th  10,  Second  term. 

327.  Wave  Mechanics,  Statistical  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetics.  Tu  9, 
F 12,  First  term.  Tu  9,  W 3,  F 12,  Second  term. 

328.  Calculations  in  Quantum  Chemistry  I.  W 10,  Th  10. 

329.  Applications  of  Mathematics  to  Chemical  Problems.  F 10. 

331.  Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry.  For  students  in  Life  Sciences.  Tu 
12,  Th  10. 
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371.  Organic  Chemistry,  A laboratory  course  for  Third  Year  students  in 
Chemistry.  M 10-1,  M 2-5. 


372.  Organic  Chemistry.  A laboratory  course  for  Third  Year  students  in 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  Th  2-5. 

374.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A laboratory  course  for  Third  Year  students  in 
Chemistry.  Th  2-5. 

377.  Physical  Chemistry.  A laboratory  course  for  Third  Year  students  in 
Chemistry.  Tu  10-1,  Tu  2-5. 

378.  Physical  Chemistry.  A laboratory  course  for  Third  Year  students  in 
Mathematics  and  Chemistry,  and  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Tu  10-1, 
Tu  2-5,  First  term. 

381.  Organic  Chemistry.  A laboratory  course  for  Third  Year  students  in 
Life  Sciences.  Tu  2-5,  W 2-5. 

387.  Physical  Chemistry.  A laboratory  course  for  students  in  the  biological 
sciences.  M 2-5,  Th  2-5,  First  term;  or  Th  10-1  both  terms. 

419.  Introduction  to  Biological  Organic  Chemistry.  The  chemistry,  includ- 
ing stereochemistry  and  mechanisms,  of  enzymic  and  other  processes 
of  metabolism  and  reproduction  in  living  systems.  W 9,  Th  12,  First 
term. 

420.  Molecular  Orbital  Theory  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Application  of  the 
Huckel  molecular  orbital  approach  to  simple  organic  vr-sys terns.  The 
use  of  elementary  group  theory  to  treat  larger  ^-systems . Huckel  s 
rule  and  aromatic  character.  Correlations  of  H.M.O.  results  with  ex- 
perimental data.  Basis  of  the  Woodward-Hoffman  selection  rules. 
M 11,  Th  11,  First  term. 

421.  Kinetics  and  Mechanism  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Theories  of  element- 
ary rate  processes  and  multistep  chemical  reactions.  Kinetic  and  non- 
kinetic  methods  to  study  reaction  mechanism.  Correlation  between 
structure  and  mechanism.  Mil,  Th  11,  Second  term. 

422.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemistry.  M 9,  Th  9,  First  term. 

423.  Structural  Organic  Chemistry.  M 9,  Th  9,  Second  term. 

424.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Tu  10,  W 12. 

425.  Advanced  Methods  of  Analysis  and  Special  Topics  in  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  Tu  11,  W 10. 

427.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.  Chemical  reaction  kinetics;  topics 
chosen  from  solid  state  and  surface  chemistry,  and  from  polymer 
chemistry,  electrochemistry  and  nuclear  chemistry.  M 10,  F 9. 

428.  Calculations  in  Quantum  Chemistry  II.  Tu  2,  Th.  2. 
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471.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in  Organic  Chemistry:  introduction  to 
research. 

474.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in  Inorganic-Analytical  Chemistry:  intro- 
duction to  research. 

477.  Introduction  to  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry. 


Chinese 

See  “East  Asian  Studies” 


Classics 

CLASSICS  IN  TRANSLATION 

Courses  in  “Greek”,  “Greek  and  Latin  Literature”,  “Greek  and  Roman 
History”,  and  “Latin”  are  described  under  those  headings. 

The  course  called  “Classics  in  Translation”  includes  a study  of  Classical 
Literature  in  Translation  and  the  Classical  Tradition. 


General  Course 

100.  (i)  Greek  Epic  Poetry  and  Historians.  Homer,  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  (ii)  Roman  Epic  Poetry  and  Historians.  Virgil,  Livy, 
Tacitus,  Suetonius  and  Plutarch.  M 11,  M 2,  Th  11. 

200.  (i)  Greek  and  Roman  Dramatists,  with  a study  of  selected  plays  of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Ter- 
ence, Seneca,  (ii)  The  Development  of  Critical  Ideas  in  Antiquity, 
with  a study  of  Aristotle,  Poetics,  Horace,  Ars  Poetica,  and  Longi- 
nus, On  the  Sublime.  Tu  11,  Th  2,  F 11. 

300.  (i)  The  History  of  Greek  Literature  with  assigned  readings  from 
Homer  to  Plato,  (ii)  The  History  of  Roman  Literature  with  read- 
ings from  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Catullus,  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Juvenal  and  Apuleius.  M 3,  Tu  12,  F 12. 

GREEK 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Introductory  Course.  Translation  at  sight  of  easy  narrative  prose; 
grammar,  including  sentences  to  test  accidence  and  syntax.  M 12, 
Tu  4,  W 12,  F 9.  Introductory  course.  (This  course  may  be  taken  only 
by  those  who  are  recommended  by  their  college. ) 
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102.  Homer,  Thucydides,  Grammar.  Translation  at  sight;  grammar,  includ- 
ing sentences  to  test  accidence  and  syntax;  Thucydides:  IV,  1-41 
selections  from  VII  ( Marchant,  Athenian  Disaster  in  Sicily );  Homer, 
Odyssey  IX-XI.  Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Greek.  M 12,  Tu  4,  W 12. 

116.  Graeco-Roman  Mythology  and  Ancient  Religion.  Th  12. 

200.  Greek  Prose  Selections.  Grammar.  Translation  at  sight;  Freeman  and 
Lowe,  A Greek  Reader  for  Schools;  Plato,  Apology.  Tu  12,  Th  12, 
F 2. 

201.  Homer,  Thucydides.  Thucydides,  IV,  1—41,  selections  from  VII 
(Marchant,  Athenian  Disaster  in  Sicily );  Homer,  Odyssey  IX-XI. 
Tull,  Th  2,  F 1 1 . 

202.  Aristophanes,  Plato;  Grammar,  Composition.  Grammar,  prose  compo- 
sition; translation  at  sight;  Aristophanes,  Clouds;  Plato,  Protagoras. 
Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 2. 

203.  Homer,  Plato.  Homer,  Iliad  I,  III,  VI;  Plato,  Apology.  For  matricu- 
lants in  Greek.  Tu  11,  Th  2,  F 11. 

216.  Greek  and  Graeco-Roman  Philosophy.  M 12. 

300.  Greek  Epic  and  Tragedy  with  reading  of  Homer,  Iliad  I,  XXII.  With 
reading  of  Sophocles,  Antigone;  Euripides,  Medea.  M 11,  Tu  2, 
Th  11. 

301.  Aristophanes,  Plato.  Aristophanes,  Clouds;  Plato,  Protagoras.  A 
continuation  of  Course  201.  M 3,  Tu  12,  F 12. 

303  Advanced  Readings  in  Greek.  M 3,  Tu  12,  F 12. 

Honour  Courses 

120.  Greek  Texts.  Graded  selections  of  prose  and  verse  for  rapid  reading. 
M 9,  F 9. 

121.  Homer.  Odyssey  IX,  X,  XI,  XII.  M 3,  F 2,  Second  term. 

122.  Early  Greek  Literature.  To  the  end  of  the  archaic  age,  with  reading 
in  translation  of  Homer,  Hesiod  ( Theogony  and  Works  and  Days ) 
and  selections  from  Greek  Lyric,  Elegiac,  and  Iambic  poetry.  F 11, 
Second  term. 

123.  Grammar  and  Composition.  W 11. 

130.  The  same  as  Greek  100. 

131.  Homer.  Iliad  I,  III,  VI,  IX,  XXII,  XXIV  472-804.  M 3,  W 3,  F 3. 

132.  The  same  as  Greek  102. 
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220.  Herodotus.  Herodotus  I 1-91,  VI  48-140.  ( This  course  is  given  with 
Greek  and  Roman  History  220,  and  1 hour  a week  is  allotted  to  these 
courses  in  combination. ) W 2. 

221.  Homer.  Homer,  Iliad  I,  III  121-461,  VI  237-529,  IX,  XVI  1-507, 
684-867,  XXII,  XXIV  472-804.  F 2. 

222.  Tragedy.  With  study  of  Aeschylus  Prometheus  Vinctus  ( Persae  alter- 
native), Sophocles,  Antigone  ( Philoctetes  alternative),  Euripides, 
Medea;  lectures  on  Greek  tragedy.  M 11;  Th  12.  First  term. 

223.  Philosophy.  Plato,  Protagoras  (omitting  339a-347b7).  Tu  2,  Second 
term. 

224.  Prose  Composition  and  Translation  at  Sight.  M 2. 

225.  Prose  Reading  and  Composition.  Lysias,  Against  Eratosthenes;  De- 
mosthenes, Philippic  I;  Plato,  Protagoras  (omitting  339a-347b7) 
Prose  Composition  and  Translation  at  Sight.  M 2,  F 2. 

226.  Homer  and  Tragedy.  Homer,  Iliad  I,  VI,  XVIII,  XXIX;  Euripides, 
Medea;  lectures  on  Greek  tragedy.  1 hour  First  term;  2 hours  Second 
term;  M 11;  Th  12,  First  term. 

227.  Herodotus.  Herodotus  I 1-91,  VI  48-140.  W 2. 

230.  The  same  as  Greek  200.  Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 2. 

320.  Herodotus.  Herodotus  VI,  VII  1-25,  VIII.  (This  course  is  given  with 
Greek  and  Roman  History  320  and  two  hours  a week  (Th  2-A)  are 
allotted  to  these  two  courses  in  combination. ) 

321.  Plato,  Republic  I-V.  An  introduction  to  Greek  philosophy.  M 10, 
Th  12. 

322.  Greek  Tragedy.  Aeschylus,  Agamemnon;  Sophocles,  Oedipus  Tyran- 
nus;  Euripides,  Hippolytus.  Th  10,  F 10. 

323.  Prose  Composition:  Translation  at  Sight.  Tu  10;  F 11  Second  term. 

330.  The  same  as  300.  Mil,  Tu  2,  Th  11. 

350.  Hellenistic  Greek.  Readings  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Pseudepi- 
grapha.  Prerequisite:  Greek  100  or  102,  and  200  or  202.  Tu  12,  W 3, 
F 3. 

420.  Greek  Philosophy  and  Political  Theory,  with  study  of  Plato,  Repub- 
lic; Aristotle,  Ethics  I— III,  X,  Categories.  Tu  11,  W 11,  Th  11. 

421.  Thucydides.  Thucydides  I,  II,  1-70,  III,  1-50,  69-89,  IV,  1-41,  V, 
84-116,  VI,  27-32,  53-61,  89-93,  VII,  VIII,  54-98.  (This  course  is 
given  with  Greek  and  Roman  History  421,  and  2-2%  hours  a week 
(M  2-4,  Th  10)  are  given  to  these  two  courses  in  combination.) 
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422.  Pindar  and  Theocritus.  Pindar,  Olympians  VI,  VII,  Pythians  I,  IV; 
Theocritus,  Idylls  I,  II,  VII,  XV,  XXVIII.  Translation  at  sight.  W 3, 
F 12  in  one  term,  1 hour  in  the  other. 

423.  Prose  Composition.  F 2. 

430.  Plato,  Republic.  VI-X.  Tull. 

450.  Hellenistic  Greek.  Readings  from  papyri  and  representative  Jewish 
and  Christian  Texts.  Tu  3,  W 12,  F 12. 


GREEK  AND  LATIN  LITERATURE 

Each  of  the  following  courses  is  a self-contained  series  of  lectures  on 
some  phase  of  Greek  and  Latin  Literature,  accompanied  by  prescribed  read- 
ings in  translation  of  the  great  classics  of  each  type.  Each  course  is  designed 
to  provide  a classical  background  for  the  study  of  English  literature. 

120.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Drama.  M 3,  First,  term. 

220.  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid.  W 3,  both  terms. 

320.  Roman  Satire.  Th  2,  First  term. 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  The  Social  and  Political  History  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  M 10,  W 10,  F 10. 

200.  The  Social  and  Political  History  of  Greece  and  Rome  from  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Tu  9,  Th 
9 + 1 hour. 

201.  The  Detailed  Study  of  Greek  History,  based  on  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides, and  Plutarch’s  Lives,  in  translation.  Tu  11,  Th  2,  F 11. 

300.  The  Social  and  Political  History  of  the  Roman  Empire;  the  Rise  of 
Christianity.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

301.  Detailed  Study  of  Roman  History.  The  detailed  study,  based  on  origi- 
nal sources  in  translation,  of  a special  period  in  Roman  history.  M 3, 
Tu  12,  F 12. 

310.  The  Graeco-Roman  World:  a study  of  Greek  and  Roman  ideas  and 
institutions.  M 12,  Th  12,  F 12. 

316.  The  Place  of  Greece  in  World  History.  W 12. 

416.  The  Place  of  Rome  in  World  History.  Tu  12. 
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Honour  Courses 

120.  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization.  The  cultural  and  political  history  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  using  original  sources  in  translation.  M 10,  Tu  11, 
Th  11. 

130.  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Graeco-Roman  World,  with  a 
study  of  the  political  theory  and  institutions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  M 10,  Tu  11,  Th  11. 

220.  Greek  History  to  490  B.C.  (This  course  is  given  with  Greek  220  and 

1 hour  a week  is  allotted  to  these  courses  in  combination. ) 

221.  Roman  History  65  B.C.-44  B.C.  (This  course  is  given  with  Latin  221 
and  1/2  hours  a week  are  allotted  to  these  courses  in  combination. ) 

320.  Greek  History  to  479  b.c.  (This  course  is  given  with  Greek  320,  and 

2 hours  a week  (Th  2 -4)  are  allotted  to  these  two  courses  in  com- 
bination. ) 

420.  History  of  the  Roman  Empire.  With  special  reference  to  the  period 
30  b.c.-a.d.  69.  (This  course  is  given  with  Latin  420,  and  2 hours  a 
week  ( Tu  2 -4 ) are  allotted  to  these  two  courses  in  combination. ) 

421.  Greek  History,  478^104  b.c.  (This  course  is  given  with  Greek  421, 
and  2-2)2  hours  a week  (M  2-4,  Th  10)  are  allotted  to  these  two 
courses  in  combination. ) 

485.  The  Development  of  the  Athenian  Political  Institutions.  F 2-4. 

486.  From  Republic  to  Principate:  the  last  century  of  the  Roman  Republic 
and  the^  Augustan  reorganization.  F 2-4. 

LATIN 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  The  Last  Century  of  the  Republic.  Life  and  letters,  with  a study  of 
Cicero  in  Catilinam  III.  Lucretius  V,  lines  925—965,  988-1135,  1194- 
1240,  1379-1435,  Catullus  I,  3,  4,  7,  8,  11,  31,  44,  45,  46,  51,  72,  73, 
76,  96,  101,  109.  The  social  and  literary  background;  rapid  reading; 
review  of  accidence  and  syntax.  Prerequisite:  Grade  13  Latin  or 
equivalent.  Tu  10,  Th  10  + 1 hour. 

200.  Roman  Letters;  Virgil;  Composition.  R.  G.  C.  Leavens,  A Book  of 
Latin  Letters  I,  2,  5,  7,  12,  16,  18,  19,  22,  23,  26,  30,  35,  39,  40, 
42,  43,  46,  48,  49,  51,  52,  57,  58,  60,  63,  64,  68,  69,  72.  Virgil,  Aeneid 
IV,  VI.  Prose  composition;  translation  at  sight.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

201.  Caesar,  Virgil,  Ovid.  Caesar,  De  Bello  Civili  I;  Virgil,  Aeneid  I,  II; 
Ovid,  Metamorphoses  VIII,  Tristia  III,  1-10.  Tu  2,  W 12,  F 12. 
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300.  Horace,  Tacitus;  Composition.  Tacitus,  Agricola;  Horace,  Epistles  1 
1,  3,  5,  6,  9,  10,  12,  13,  16,  19,  20;  Odes  I 2-5,  7,  9,  10,  14,  22-24, 
29,  31,  34,  37;  II  3,  7,  10,  13,  14,  16;  III  1,  5,  8,  9,  13,  21,  23,  30; 
IV  5,  7,  15.  Prose  composition;  translation  at  sight.  Tu  9,  Th  9 -f- 
1 hour. 

301.  Plautus,  Livy;  Roman  Satire.  Plautus,  Rudens;  Livy  XXI;  Horace, 
Satires  I,  9,  10;  Juvenal,  Satires  3,  10.  M 12,  W 2,  Th  12. 


Honour  Courses 

120.  Latin  Texts.  Graded  selections  of  prose  and  verse  for  rapid  reading. 
M2,  W 3,  F 2,  First  term;  M 2,  Second  term. 

121.  Livy  I.  W 10,  F 10,  Second  term. 

122.  Philosophical  Ideas  in  the  Roman  Republic. 'With  reading  in  transla- 
tion of  Cicero,  De  finibus  and  De  Natura  deorum.  First  term  Tu  12. 

123.  Grammar  and  Composition.  W 2. 

130.  Catullus,  Horace.  Catullus  (ed.  Fordyce)  1-5,  7-14,  17,  22,  26, 
27,  30,  31,  34-36,  38,  43-46,  49-53,  61,  65,  68,  70,  72,  73,  75,  76, 
83-87,  92,  93,  95,  96,  101,  107,  109;  Horace  Odes  I 1,  3-5,  9-11 
14,  22,  24,  34,  37,  38;  II  10,  13,  14;  III  9,  13,  30;  IV  2,  3,  7.  In 
addition:  1966-67  and  alternate  years:  Odes  I,  7,  23,  25;  II  3;  III  1, 
3,  5,  8,  23;  IV  9,  15;  Epode  13;  1967-68  and  alternate  years:  Odes  I 
13,  31;  II  7,  18;  III  2,  4,  6,  18,  21,  26,  29;  IV  5.  Tu  12,  W 4,  F 2. 

220.  The  Literature  of  the  Republic.  With  study  of  Plautus,  Menaechmi 
(1968-69),  Amphitryon  (1969-70),  Mostellaria  (1970-71);  Ter- 
ence, Adelphi  (1968-69),  Andria  (1969-70),  Phormio  (1970-71); 
Cicero,  Somnium  Scipionis;  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura  I 1-264, 
III  1-579,  830-1094,  V 925-1457;  Catullus,  4,  9,  10,  12,  13,  17,  31, 
34,  35,  45,  46,  50,  64,  84,  96,  101.  Tu  11,  F 3,  First  term;  Th  2 
Second  term. 

221.  Cicero,  Letters  (How)  1-4,  6,  7,  9,  11,  15,  16,  19,  21,  22,  24,  27-30, 
32,  35,  36,  38,  40,  41,  44-47,  49,  51,  54,  60,  63,  72,  75,  77-81,  86-88. 
(This  course  is  given  with  Greek  and  Roman  History  221  and  1% 
hours  a week  (W  12,  F 12)  are  allotted  to  these  courses  in  combina- 
tion. ) W 12,  F 12,  First  term. 

222.  Prose  Composition;  and  Translation  at  Sight.  Th  3. 

230.  Cicero,  Virgil,  Ovid.  Cicero,  De  Amicitia;  Virgil,  Eclogues  I,  III, 
IV,  VIII,  IX;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses  VIII.  Tu  9,  Th  11. 
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320.  The  Literature  of  the  Augustan  Age,  with  study  of  Virgil,  Ecologues 
I,  IV,  VIII,  Georgies  I,  IV,  Aeneid;  Horace,  Epistles  I;  Propertius 
(Postgate),  I 1,  5,  9,  16,  20;  II  5;  III  1,  3,  21,  29;  IV  1;  V 6;  Ovid, 
Amoves  (Oxford  Classical  Text)  I 3,  9,  13-15;  II  7,  8,  16;  III  1,  2, 
9,  11a.  M 3,  Tu  12,  F 9,  F 12  -f  W 11  in  one  term. 

321.  Prose  Composition;  Translation  at  Sight.  M 4. 

330.  Virgil,  Aeneid  I-VI.  M 10,  Th  3. 

340.  The  Literature  of  the  Augustan  Age,  with  study  of  Virgil,  Eclogues 
I,  IV,  VIII;  Georgies  I,  IV;  Aeneid  I-VI,  VIII;  Horace,  Epistles  I, 
Propertus  (Postgate),  I 1,  5,  9,  16,  20;  II  5;  III  1,  3,  21,  29;  IV  1; 
V 6.  Ovid,  Amoves  (Oxford  Classical  Text)  I 3,  9,  13-15;  II  7,  8, 
16;  III  1,  2,  9,  11a.  M 3,  Tu  12,  F 9,  F 12  + 1 hour  in  one  term. 

420.  Tacitus,  Annals  XI-XVI.  Res  Gestae  Divi  Augusti.  (This  course  is 
given  with  Greek  and  Roman  History  420,  and  two  hours  a week 
( Tu  2-4 ) are  allotted  to  the  two  courses  in  combination. ) 

421.  Roman  Satire  and  Ancient  Literary  Criticism.  With  reading  of 
Horace,  Satires  I 1,  4-6,  9,  10,  II  6;  Juvenal  1,  3,  10.  With  study  of 
Aristotle,  Poetics ; Horace,  Ars  Poetica;  Quintilian  X.  Translation 
at  sight.  W 10,  F 9. 

422.  Prose  Composition.  M 12. 

423.  The  Literature  of  the  Silver  Age  with  study  of  Lucan,  De  Bello  Civili 
I;  Petronius,  Cena  Trimalchionis  (Schmeck);  Seneca,  Letters 
(Summers)  7,  15,  27,  47,  51,  56,  86,  87;  Pliny,  Letters  (Prichard  and 
Bernard)  8,  16,  20,  21,  23,  25,  31,  35,  38,  39,  54,  59,  61,  68,  75,  80, 
90,  91.  M 11,  both  terms;  W 2 First  term. 

424.  Roman  Satire  and  Ancient  Literary  Criticism.  With  reading  of  Hor- 
ace, Satires  I 1,  4-6,  9,  10;  II  6;  Juvenal,  1,  3,  10.  With  study  of 
Aristotle,  Poetics ; Horace,  Ars  Poetica ; Quintilian  X.  M 10,  F 9. 


Commerce 

See  “Political  Economy” 

Computer  Science 

See  “Mathematics” 

Czech  and  Slovak 

See  “Slavic” 
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East  Asian  Studies 

General  Course 

100.  Introductory  Modern  Standard  Chinese.  M 10,  W 10,  F 10  and  1 
hour. 

102.  Introductory  Sanskrit.  Easier  Narrative  Prose:  Pahcatantra.  M 10, 
W 10,  F 10  and  1 hour. 

104.  Introductory  Modern  Japanese.  A general  introduction  to  the  Japanese 
language.  Basic  speaking  skills  and  writing  of  Hiragana  and  basic 
characters.  M10,  W10,  F10  and  1 hour. 

106.  Introduction  to  Indian  History.  An  analysis  of  main  themes  in  the 
history  of  Indian  civilization.  M 11,  Th  11  + 1 hour. 

108.  Chinese  and  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation.  M 11,  Th  11  -f- 
1 hour. 

116.  Introduction  to  Buddhism.  Th  12. 

200.  Intermediate  Modern  Standard  Chinese.  Tu  9,  Th  9 + 2 hours. 

202.  Intermediate  Sanskrit.  A philosophical  text  from  the  Chandogya 
Upanisad  and  readings  from  a novel  (Siddha,  Upamitibhavapra- 
pahca ),  lyric  poetry  (Kalidasa,  Meghaduto ),  epic  poetry  (Asvaghosa, 
Saundarananda ) and  of  a one-act  play  (Vararuci,  Ubhayabhisarika) . 
Tu  9,  Th  9 + 2 hours. 

204.  Intermediate  Modem  Japanese.  A continuation  of  104.  Speaking  and 
writing  skills  at  a more  advanced  level.  Emphasis  on  reading  compre- 
hension through  study  of  excerpts  from  modem  standard  authors. 
Tu  9,  Th  9 and  2 hours. 

206.  Chinese  Philosophy.  An  introduction  to  the  main  Chinese  philosophi- 
cal traditions:  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Mohism,  Legalism,  and  Chinese 
Buddhism.  Tu  11,  Th  2,  F 11. 

208.  Selected  Topics  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  History.  An  analysis  of  the 
main  themes  in  Far  Eastern  history.  The  same  as  East  Asian  Studies 
123  and  History  227.  M 9,  F 9 and  1 hour  tutorial. 

210.  An  Outline  of  Indian  Philosophy.  The  main  schools  of  Indian  philo- 
sophy and  their  discussions  of  the  problem  of  knowledge.  M 9,  F 9 
and  1 hour. 

212.  Standard  Modern  Hindi  (Khari  boll).  Tu  9,  Th  9 and  2 hours. 

300.  Classical  Chinese  Poetry.  Texts:  Representative  selections  from  the 
poets  of  the  Medieval  Period:  Ts’ao  Chih;  Yao  Yuan-ming;  Li  Po; 
Tu  Fu ; Po  Chii-i;  Su  Tung-po.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9 -f  1 hour.  ( 1968-69 
only.  Commencing  1969-70:  Advanced  Modern  Standard  Chinese.  3 
hours. ) 
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302.  Higher  Sanskrit.  Sanskrit  literature.  Two  plays:  Bhasa’s  Svapnavasa- 
vadatta  and  Bodha  yana’s  Bhagavadapuka;  lyric  poetry:  Amaru,  a 
novel:  B ana’s  Kadamban.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9 -f-  1 hour. 

304.  Advanced  Modern  Japanese.  A continuation  of  204  at  a more  ad- 
vanced level.  Readings  from  modern  prose  works  in  philosophy, 
history,  literature  and  the  arts.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9 + 1 hour. 

306.  Introduction  to  Asian  Civilization.  M 3,  Tu  12,  F 12. 

308.  Classical  Chinese.  Representative  selections  from  the  works  of  Classi- 
cal Chinese  philosophers.  4 hours.  (Commencing  1969-70.) 

310.  Hindi  Literature.  Readings  in  Braj  and  Avadhi.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9 -f 
1 hour. 

312.  Arts  of  India  and  Japan.  ( 1968-69  only. ) ( 1969-70  Art  and  Archae- 
ology of  China. ) M 3,  Tu  12. 

Honour  Courses 

120.  Introductory  Modern  Standard  Chinese.  Texts:  Same  as  100.  M 10, 
W 10,  F 10  and  2 hours. 

121.  Introduction  to  Indian  History.  An  analysis  of  the  main  themes  in  the 
history  of  Indian  civilization.  M 11,  Th  11  + 1 hour. 

122.  Introductory  Sanskrit.  Texts:  Easier  narrative  prose:  Pahcatantra. 
M 10,  W 10,  F 10  + 2 hours. 

123.  Selected  Topics  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  History.  An  analysis  of  the 
main  themes  in  Far  Eastern  history.  The  same  as  East  Asian  Studies 
208  and  History  227.  M 9,  F 9 + 1 hour  tutorial. 

124.  Introductory  Modern  Japanese.  A general  introduction  to  the  Japanese 
language.  Basic  speaking  skills  and  writing  of  Hiragana  and  basic 
characters.  M10,  W10,  F10  and  2 hours. 

126.  Chinese  and  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation.  M 11,  Th  11  and 
1 hour. 

220.  Intermediate  Modern  Standard  Chinese.  Tu  9,  Th  9 -f  3 hours. 

221.  Indian  History.  2 hours. 

222.  Intermediate  Sanskrit.  A philosophical  text  from  the  Chdndogya 
Upanisad  and  readings  from  a novel  (Siddha,  Upamitibhavaprapancd), 
lyric  poetry:  (Kalidasa,  Meghaduta );  epic  poetry  (Asvaghosa,  S aun- 
darananda)  and  a one-act  play  (Vararuci,  Ubhayabhisarikd) . Tu  9, 
Th  9 + 2 hours. 

223.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Chinese  History.  A survey  of  the  history  of 
China  up  to  circa  1550.  M 3-5  plus  1 hour. 
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224.  Intermediate  Modern  Japanese.  A continuation  of  124.  Speaking  and 
writing  skills  at  a more  advanced  level.  Emphasis  on  reading  compre- 
hension through  study  of  excerpts  from  modern  standard  authors. 
Tu  9,  Th  9 and  3 hours. 

225.  Ancient  and  Medieval  Japanese  History.  A seminar  in  the  history  of 
Japan  up  to  1550.  2 hours. 

226.  Chinese  Philosophy.  An  introduction  to  the  Main  Chinese  philosophi- 
cal traditions:  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Mohism,  Legalism,  and  Chinese 
Buddhism.  Tu  11,  Th  2,  F 11. 

227.  An  Outline  of  Indian  Philosophy.  The  main  schools  of  Indian  philoso- 
phy and  their  discussions  of  the  problem  of  knowledge.  M 9,  F 9 and 
1 hour. 

228.  Indian  Literature.  1 hour. 

229.  Additional  Intermediate  Sanskrit.  Further  readings  from  the  texts 
prescribed  for  Intermediate  Sanskrit;  unseen  sight  translation;  com- 
position. 2 hours. 

320.  Classical  Chinese  Poetry.  Texts:  Representative  selections  from  the 
poets  of  the  Medieval  Period:  Ts’ao  Chih;  Pao  Chao;  T’ao  Yuan- 
ming;  Li  Po;  Tu  Fu;  Po  Chii-i;  Su  Tung-po.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9 and  1 hour. 
(1968-69  only.  Commencing  1969-70:  Advanced  Modern  Chinese. 
3 hours. ) 

321.  Introduction  to  Asian  Civilization.  M 3,  Tu  12,  F 12. 

322.  Higher  Sanskrit.  Sanskrit  Literature.  Two  plays:  Bhasa’s  Svapnavasa- 
vadatta  and  Bodhayana’s  Bhagavadajjuka;  lyric  poetry:  Amaru,  a 
novel:  B ana’s  Kadamhari.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9 + 1 hour. 

323.  The  History  of  Modern  China  Since  1550.  See  History  380. 

324.  Advanced  Modern  Japanese.  An  advanced  course  in  reading  modern 
Japanese.  Selections  from  prose  works  in  philosophy,  history,  literature 
and  the  arts.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

325.  The  History  of  Modern  Japan  Since  1550.  See  History  381. 

326.  Modem  Chinese.  Introduction  to  modern  standard  Chinese.  3 hours. 
( 1968—69  only.  Commencing  1969-70:  Intermediate  Classical  Chinese. 
Representative  selections  from  the  works  of  Classical  Chinese  philoso- 
phers. 4 hours. ) 

327.  Chinese  Philosophy.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  in  Pre- 
Han  Confucianism  and  Taoism,  Han  philosophy,  and  Neo-Taoism. 
Prerequisites:  East  Asian  Studies  226.  3 hours. 

328.  Introductory  Pali.  Including  early  philosophical  texts.  3 hours. 
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329.  Ancient  Indian  Philosophy.  From  the  origins  to  Nagarjuna.  3 hours. 

330.  Classical  Japanese.  Representative  selections  from  Japanese  classics, 
such  as  the  Kojiki,  Ise  monogatari,  Tannisho,  and  Ugetsu  monogatari. 
3 hours. 

331.  Arts  of  India  and  Japan.  (1968-69  only).  1969-70  Art  and  Archae- 
ology of  China.  M 3,  Tu  12. 

332.  Introductory  Modern  Japanese  for  Chinese  Specialists.  3 hours. 

334.  Introductory  Chinese  for  Japanese  Specialists.  2 hours. 

336.  Vedic  and  Natyasastra.  Vedic  poetry:  texts  from  MacDonell,  Vedic 
Reader.  The  theory  of  the  classical  Indian  drama  according  to  original 
Sanskrit  texts.  3 hours. 

337.  Indian  History.  The  History  of  the  Hindu  Dynasties  from  A.D.  700- 
1800.  3 hours. 

338.  Standard  Modern  Hindi.  (Khar!  boll).  Tu  9,  Th  9 and  2 hours. 

420.  The  Chinese  Novel.  Representative  selections  from:  Shui  Hu  Chuan; 
San  Kuo  Chih  Yen  I;  Hung  Lou  Meng;  3 hours.  (Until  1969-70  only. 
Commencing  1970-71:  Advanced  Classical  Chinese.  Representative 
selections  from  the  Classical  Chinese  Historians.  3 hours. ) 

421.  Indian  History.  Study  of  a special  period.  3 hours. 

422.  Advanced  Sanskrit.  Vedic  poetry.  A later  drama  (Bhavabhuti,  Utta- 
raramacarita) . A work  on  politics  and  economics  (Kautalya,  Artha- 
sastra— selections ) . 4 hours. 

423.  Twentieth  Century  China.  A history  of  the  emergence  of  modern 
China  from  1895  to  the  present  day.  2 hours. 

424.  Modern  Japanese  Authors.  A continuation  of  course  324  at  a more 
advanced  level.  3 hours. 

425.  Kamakura  Japan.  A seminar  in  the  history  of  Japanese  government 
and  society,  1180-1334.  2 hours. 

426.  Modern  Chinese  Literature.  Drama,  essays,  fiction  and  poetry  of  the 
20th  Century.  4 hours.  (Until  1969-70  only.  Commencing  1970-71: 
19th  Century  Literary  Chinese.  An  advanced  reading  course  covering 
all  major  genres  of  literary  Chinese  of  the  period.  3 hours. ) 

427.  Chinese  Philosophy.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  in 
Chinese  Buddhism  and  Neo-Confucianism.  Prerequisite:  East  Asian 
Studies  327.  3 hours. 

428.  Pali  Literature.  A philosophical  text:  Potthapada  Suttanta ; lyric 
poetry:  Suttanipata  Culavagga ; epic  poetiy:  Bhiiridatta  Jataka  with 
the  later  prose  narrative  ‘commentary’  on  the  latter.  4 hours. 
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429.  Medieval  Indian  Philosophy.  Since  Nagarjuna  (especially  logic  and 
aesthetics— with  reference  to  422 ) . 3 hours. 

430.  Classical  Japanese  Authors.  A continuation  of  330  at  a more  advanced 
level.  Representative  selections  from  works  by  classical  poets,  novel- 
ists, philosophers,  and  essayists.  4 hours. 

432.  Advanced  Modern  Japanese  for  Chinese  Specialists.  A continuation 
of  332  at  a more  advanced  level.  3 hours. 

434.  Advanced  Chinese  for  Japanese  Specialists.  A continuation  of  334  at 
a more  advanced  level.  3 hours. 

436.  Advanced  Classical  Chinese  Syntax.  2 hours. 

438.  Pre-Han  Literature.  2 hours. 

440.  Readings  in  19th  Century  Literary  Chinese.  2 hours.  (Until  1969-70 
only.  Commencing  1970-71:  Classical  Chinese  Poetry.  Texts:  Repre- 
sentative selections  from  the  poets  of  the  Medieval  Period:  Ts’ao 
Chih;  Pao  Chao;  T’ao  Yiian-ming;  Li  Po;  Tu  Fu;  Po  Chii-i ; Su  Tung- 
po.  3 hours. ) 

442.  Seminar  in  Japanese  Literature.  A seminar  on  selected  topics.  3 hours. 

443.  Modern  Chinese  Literature.  Drama,  essays,  fiction  and  poetry  of  the 
20th  Century.  3 hours.  ( Commencing  1970-71. ) 

444.  The  Chinese  Novel.  Representative  selections  from:  Shui  Hu  Chuan, 
San  Kuo  Chih  Yen  I;  Hung  Lou  Meng.  3 hours.  (Commencing  1970- 
71.) 

445.  Sanskrit  Kavya.  The  study  of  Indian  poetics  and  criticism  from 
original  sources,  including  detailed  study  of  Bhamaha’s  Kavydlahkara. 
The  reading  of  a canto  of  a difficult  epic  with  a Sanskrit  commentary 
on  it:  Bharavi’s  Kiratarjuniya  with  Mallinatha’s  Ghantapatha 
Vydkhya,  first  sarga.  2 hours. 

446.  Introduction  to  Japanese  Music.  2 hours. 

447.  Hindi  Literature.  Readings  in  Braj  and  AvadhI.  4 hours. 

448.  Chinese  Bibliography  and  Reference  Works.  1 hour. 

Economics 

See  “Political  Economy” 


Egyptmn 

See  “Near  Eastern  Languages’ 
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Electrical  Engineering 

Given  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 

Honour  Courses 

760.  Switching  Theory.  Boolean  algebra.  Boolean  functions.  Karnaugh  and 
Quine-McCluskey  minimization.  Sequential  machines.  State  minimiza- 
tion. State  assignment.  Relationship  of  sequential  machines  to  switch- 
ing components.  2 hours  lectures  -f  1 hour  problems  per  week,  First 
term. 

761.  Computer  and  Information  Systems.  Computer  architecture.  Software 
systems  and  hardware  systems  and  their  interdependencies.  Kinds  of 
systems.  Real-time  systems.  Data-base  organizations.  Details  of  super- 
visory systems.  Syntactic  analysis  and  meta  languages.  List  processing. 
Sorting  and  merging  data.  2 hours  lectures  + 1 hour  problems  per 
week,  Second  term. 

English 

Composition.  In  each  year  of  the  undergraduate  course  original  essays  are 
required  during  the  session  from  students  taking  the  general,  pass  or  honour 
courses  in  English,  even  from  those  who  have  received  dispensation  from 
attendance  at  lectures.  These  essays,  after  being  carefully  examined,  are 
returned  with  suggestions  and  criticisms,  and  the  marks  assigned  are 
reckoned  in  determining  standing  at  the  annual  examinations.  The  student’ is 
required  to  obtain  a suitable  dictionary  and  a textbook  of  composition  from 
a list  supplied  by  the  instructor. 

Candidates  who  have  failed  to  secure  standing  in  these  essays  will  receive 
no  credit  for  the  examinations  in  the  corresponding  courses  in  literature, 
100,  104,  110,  200,  201,  300,  301,  404,  405,  406  and  will  be  required  to 
repeat  the  work  of  the  year  in  English.  See  page  50. 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  English  Literature  from  Chaucer  to  Milton.  Chaucer,  from  The 
Canterbury  Tales  two  or  three  of  General  Prologue,  The  Nuns  Priest’s 
Tale,  The  Merchant’s  Tale,  The  Pardoner’s  Prologue  and  Tale,  The 
Wife  of  Bath’s  Prologue  and  Tale-,  Spenser,  The  Faerie  Queene,  Book 
I,  with  special  emphasis  on  selected  cantos;  Shakespeare,  three  of 
Richard  II,  As  You  Like  It,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
The  Tempest;  Donne,  selected  poems;  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  with 
special  emphasis  on  selected  books;  at  least  four  of  the  following: 
More,  Utopia;  Bacon,  selected  prose;  Milton,  Areopagitica;  Bun- 
yan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Part  I;  The  Book  of  lob;  Everyman;  Mar- 
lowe, Doctor  Faustus;  Jonson,  Volpone;  Webster,  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi;  Spenser,  selected  shorter  poems;  Milton,  selected  shorter 
poems;  Shakespeare,  selected  poems;  Jonson,  selected  poems;  Her- 
rick; Herbert;  Marvell.  Prescribed  text  for  poetry  (whenever 
applicable):  Representative  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  Til  9,  Th  9,  F 12. 
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102.  Forms  of  Modern  Literature.  (Available  only  at  Scarborough  College.) 

104.  English  Literature.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  with  emphasis  on  Books 
I,  II  and  IX;  selections  from  the  poetry  of  three  of  Donne,  Pope, 
Keats,  Yeats,  and  Eliot;  Shakespeare,  King  Lear;  Shaw,  Saint 
Joan;  Miller,  Death  of  a Salesman;  Swift,  Gulliver  s Travels;  two  of 
Dickens,  Great  Expectations;  Lawrence,  Sons  and  Lovers;  Joyce, 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a Young  Man;  Fitzgerald,  The  Great  Gatsby; 
selections  from  a book  of  short  stories.  Students  are  required  to  obtain 
a suitable  dictionary  and  a textbook  of  composition  from  a list  supplied 
by  the  instructor.  A Sec.  Tu  9,  Th  9;  B Sec.  M 10,  F 11. 

108.  Modern  Poetry.  Selections  from  Modern  Poetry  ( ed.  Mack,  Dean  and 
Frost).  Tu  9. 

110.  English  Literature  Shakespeare,  King  Lear;  Miller,  Death  of  a 
Salesman;  Melville,  Moby-Dick;  Golding,  Lord  of  the  Flies;  a novel 
and  play  to  be  announced;  Milton,  ParadiseLost,  with  emphasis  on 
Books  I,  IV,  IX;  Modern  Poetry  (ed.  Mack,  Dean  and  Frost);  Harris 
and  McDougall,  The  Undergraduate  Essay.  M 12,  W 12,  F 12. 

116.  Drama.  Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex  (in  translation);  Shakespeare 
Othello,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing;  Congreve,  The  Way  of  the 
World;  Wilde,  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest;  Shaw,  Pygmalion; 
Synge,  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World;  O’Neill,  The  Emperor 
Jones;  O’Casey,  Juno  and  the  Paycock;  Eliot,  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral.  Th  12. 

200.  English  Literature  from  Dryden  to  Keats.  For  special  study:  Dryden; 
Pope;  Wordsworth;  Keats;  Swift,  Gullivers  Travels;  Johnson, 
Lives  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  Preface  to  Shakespeare,  selected  essays, 
and  “The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes”.  Two  novels  chosen  from  Sterne, 
Sentimental  Journey,  Fielding,  Joseph  Andrews,  Austen,  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  Scott,  Heart  of  Midlothian.  Two  plays  chosen  from 
Wycherley,  The  Country  Wife,  Congreve,  The  Way  of  the  World, 
Sheridan,  The  Rivals,  Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  To  Conquer.  Selec- 
tions from  at  least  two  of  Byron,  Blake,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley. 
Prescribed  text  for  poetry  ( where  applicable ) : Representative  Poetry, 
Vol.  II.  Tu  10,  Th  10  + 1 hour. 

201.  Drama  and  Novel.  At  least  ten  of  the  following:  Sophocles,  Oedipus 
Rex  (in  translation);  selections  from  Everyman  and  Medieval  Miracle 
Plays  (ed.  Cawley);  Shakespeare,  King  Lear;  Shakespeare,  As  You 
Like  It;  Etherege,  The  Man  of  Mode;  Shaw,  Heartbreak  House  or 
Man  and  Superman;  Ibsen,  The  Wild  Duck  (in  translation);  O’Neill, 
The  Emperor  Jones;  Synge,  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World; 
Eliot,  Murder  in  the  Cathedral;  Miller,  Death  of  a Salesman  or  The 
Crucible;  Albee,  Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?;  Pinter,  The 
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Homecoming.  At  least  eight;  of  the  following:  Defoe,  Moll  Flanders-, 
Richardson,  Pamela;  Austen,  Emma ; Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights; 
Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet  Letter;  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair;  Hardy, 
Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles;  Bennett,  The  Old  Wives’  Tale;  Conrad, 
The  Secret  Agent;  Woolf,  To  the  Lighthouse;  Lowry,  Under  the 
Volcano.  Tu  2,  W 12,  F 12. 

208.  Drama.  The  same  as  English  116.  Tu  11. 

216.  Novel.  Fielding,  Tom  Jones;  Austen,  Emma;  Dickens,  Great  Expec- 
tations; Emily  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights;  Hardy,  Tess  of  the  D’Ur- 
bervilles; James,  The  Turn  of  the  Screw;  Conrad,  Heart  of  Darkness; 
Joyce,  A Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a Young  Man.  M 12. 

300.  English  Literature  from  Tennyson  to  the  Present.  Selections  from 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Yeats,  and  T.  S.  Eliot.  Selections  from 
Arnold  and  two  of  the  following:  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Christina  Ros- 
setti, Morris,  Swinburne,  Meredith,  Hopkins,  Hardy.  Selections 
from  Whitman  and  two  of  the  following:  Dickinson,  Frost,  Pound, 
Wallace  Stevens,  Auden,  Dylan  Thomas  ( Representative  Poetry, 
Vol.  Ill  and  texts  to  be  specified  by  the  instructor).  A novel  by 
Dickens;  a novel  by  George  Eliot.  Two  novels  chosen  from  the 
works  of  two  of  the  following:  James,  Conrad,  Forster,  Joyce, 
Lawrence,  Fitzgerald,  Faulkner,  and  Greene.  Two  of  the  follow- 
ing: Carlyle,  Sartor  Resartus;  Newman,  On  the  Scope  and  Nature 
of  University  Education,  Lectures  IV  to  VII;  J.  S.  Mill,  On  Liberty; 
Arnold,  Culture  and  Anarchy.  Two  of  the  following:  Shaw,  Saint 
Joan;  O’Casey,  Juno  and  the  Paycock;  O’Neill,  Long  Day’s  Journey 
into  Night;  Beckett,  Waiting  for  Godot;  Williams,  The  Glass 
Menagerie.  Tu  10,  Th  10  -f  1 hour. 

301.  Poetry  and  Prose.  At  least  six  of  the  following:  selections  from 
Chaucer,  The  Canterbury  Tales;  Milton,  Paradise  Lost;  Pope,  Essay 
on  Man  or  The  Dunciad;  Shelley,  Prometheus  Unbound;  Words- 
worth, The  Prelude;  Tennyson,  Maud  or  Idylls  of  the  King;  Mere- 
dith, Modern  Love;  Eliot,  Four  Quartets;  one  recent  poem  to  be 
specified  by  the  instructor.  At  least  eight  critics,  to  include  the  follow- 
ing: Aristotle;  Sidney;  two  of  Dryden,  Pope,  Johnson;  Coleridge; 
Arnold;  Eliot.  Practical  criticism.  M 12,  W 2,  Th  12. 

308.  Novel.  The  same  as  English  216.  M 12. 

316.  Modern  Poetry.  Selections  from  Modern  Poetry  (ed.  Mack,  Dean  and 
Frost).  W 12. 

404.  The  same  as  438.  Tu  10,  both  terms;  Th  9,  Second  term. 

405.  The  same  as  439.  Tu  2,  both  terms;  W 1,  First  term. 

406.  The  same  as  440.  W 11,  both  terms;  Th  9,  First  term. 
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416.  Canadian  Literature.  T.  C.  Haliburton,  The  Clockmaker  ( 1st  series ) ; 
Susanna  Moodie,  Roughing  It  in  the  Bush;  F.  P.  Grove,  A Search  for 
America;  Stephen  Leacock,  Sunshine  Sketches;  Hugh  MacLennan, 
Two  Solitudes;  Morley  Callaghan,  The  Loved  and  the  Lost;  an- 
other contemporary  novel;  Canadian  Short  Stories  (Oxford  World’s 
Classics);  A.  J.  M.  Smith,  The  Book  of  Canadian  Poetry  and  E.  J. 
Pratt,  Collected  Poems.  Tu  12. 


Honour  Courses 

Students  in  all  honour  courses  in  English  are  required  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  history  of  English  Literature.  A suitable  text  is  Baugh, 
Brooke,  Chew,  Malone,  and  Sherburn,  A Literary  History  of  English. 

125.  Old  English  Language  and  Literature.  Seven'Old  English  Poems  ( ed. 
Pope,  Bobbs-Merrill ) . Other  texts  to  be  assigned.  Tu  9,  F 4. 

132.  Shakespeare.  Special  study  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream,  Richard  II,  Henry  IV,  Parts  I and  II,  Twelfth  Night,  Measure 
for  Measure,  Hamlet,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Tempest.  Other 
plays  may  be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Tu  2,  W 2. 

145.  English  Literature.  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  with  emphasis  on  Books 
I,  II  and  IX;  selections  from  the  poetry  of  three  of  Donne,  Pope, 
Keats,  Yeats,  and  Eliot;  Shakespeare,  King  Lear;  Shaw,  Saint  Joan; 
Miller,  Death  of  a Salesman;  Swift,  Gullivers  Travels;  two  of 
Dickens,  Great  Expectations;  Lawrence,  Sons  and  Lovers;  Joyce, 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a Young  Man;  Fitzgerald,  The  Great  Gatsby; 
selections  from  a book  of  short  stories.  Tu  2,  W 2.  ( Other  hours  will 
be  available  to  students  in  Group  D honour  courses.)  B Sec.  W 11, 
Th  11. 

150.  American  Literature.  Selections  from  Emerson,  Poe,  Hawthorne, 
Whitman,  Dickinson,  Frost,  Eliot.  Thoreau,  Walden;  Haw- 
thorne, The  Scarlet  Letter;  Melville,  Moby-Dick;  James,  The  Por- 
trait of  a Lady;  Mark  Twain,  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  Two 
of:  Fitzgerald,  The  Great  Gatsby;  Hemingway,  A Farewell  to  Arms; 
Faulkner,  Light  in  August.  Tu  4,  Th  3. 

168.  Bibliography  and  Practical  Criticism.  Th  2. 

220.  English  Prose  and  Poetry,  1500-1600.  Poetry:  Selections  from  Tudor 
Poetry  and  Prose  (ed.  Hebei  and  Hudson),  up  to  and  including 
Donne;  Shakespeare,  Sonnets,  Venus  and  Adonis;  Spenser,  The 
Faerie  Queene,  Books  I,  II,  and  III  or  VI,  Mutabilitie,  a selection  of 
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other  poems.  Prose:  More,  Utopia;  Sidney,  An  Apology  for  Poetry; 
Hooker,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  I;  Lyly,  Sidney,  Nashe,  Deloney 
in  Ashley  and  Moseley,  eds.,  Elizabethan  Fiction  (Rinehart);  selec- 
tions from  Elyot,  Ascham,  Hakluyt,  in  Tudor  Poetry  and  Prose. 
Additional  reading:  Erasmus,  The  Praise  of  Folly;  Castiglione,  The 
Courtier  (trans.  Hoby);  Machiavelli,  The  Prince.  2 Yz  hours  from 
Tu  2,  Th  9,  both  terms;  W 2,  First  term. 

230.  Chaucer,  Troilus  and  Criseyde , selections  from  The  Canterbury  Tales, 
further  selections  from  Chaucer’s  works  (ed.  F.  N.  Robinson).  Tu  10, 
W 4. 

240.  Prose  Fiction,  Bunyan  to  Meredith.  At  least  ten  of  the  following: 
Bunyan,  Pilgrim’s  Progress;  Defoe,  Moll  Flanders;  Richardson, 
Pamela;  Fielding,  Tom  Jones;  Walpole,  The  Castle  of  Otranto; 
Smollett,  Humphrey  Clinker  or  Roderick  Random;  Sterne,  Tristram 
Shandy;  Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice  or  Emma;  Scott,  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian;  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jane  Eyre;  Emily  Bronte, 
Wuthering  Heights;  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair;  Dickens,  Great  Expec- 
tations or  Bleak  House;  Eliot,  Middlemarch;  Meredith,  The  Egoist 
or  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel.  F 10,  both  terms;  W 2,  Second 
term. 

320.  English  Prose,  Poetry,  and  Drama,  1660-1800.  The  works  of  Dryden, 
Swift,  Pope,  and  Johnson,  for  special  study;  Pepys,  selections  from 
The  Diary  (recommended  edition,  O.  F.  Morshead,  ed.,  Harper  Torch- 
books);  Addison  and  Steele,  selections  from  The  Tatler  and  The 
Spectator  (recommended  edition,  R.  J.  Allen,  ed.,  Rinehart  Editions); 
Horace  Walpole,  selected  letters;  Boswell,  The  Life  of  Samuel 
Johnson;  Wycherley,  The  Country  Wife;  Congreve,  The  Way  of  the 
World;  Gay,  The  Beggars  Opera;  Sheridan,  The  School  for  Scandal; 
selections  from  Butler,  Rochester,  Halifax,  Defoe,  Prior,  Thom- 
son, Young,  Collins,  Gray,  Smart,  Goldsmith,  Gibbon,  Burns, 
Cowper,  Burke  (recommended  text,  English  Prose  and  Poetry,  1660- 
1800,  ed.  Frank  Brady  and  Martin  Price,  Rinehart  Editions).  Tu  3, 
Th  12. 

321.  English  Poetry  and  Prose,  1600-1660.  Poetry:  Selections  from  Seven- 
teenth Century  Prose  and  Poetry  (ed.  Witherspoon  and  Warnke). 
Milton,  with  special  emphasis  on  Comus,  Lycidas,  Sonnets,  Paradise 
Lost,  Paradise  Regained  or  Samson  Agonistes,  Areopagitica,  Of  Edu- 
cation. Prose:  Bacon,  Essays,  The  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  I; 
Browne,  Religio  Medici;  selections  from  Donne,  Jonson,  Burton, 
Earle,  Walton,  Taylor,  Traherne,  in  Seventeenth-Century  Prose 
and  Poetry  (ed.  Witherspoon  and  Warnke).  Tu  10,  W 3,  both  terms; 
Th  4,  Second  term. 

330.  Beowulf,  (ed.  Klaeber:  Heath);  other  texts  to  be  assigned.  M 9,  W 9. 
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335.  English  Drama  to  1642.  Noah’s  Flood  (Chester);  Abraham  and  Isaac 
(Brome);  Secunda  Pastorum ; Everyman;  Heywood,  The  Four  P.P.; 
Udall,  Ralph  Roister  Doister;  Norton  and  Sackville,  Gorboduc; 
Lyly,  Endymion;  Peele,  The  Old  Wives  Tale;  Marlowe,  Tambur- 
laine,  Part  I,  Doctor  Faustus,  Edward  II;  Kyd,  The  Spanish  Tragedy; 
Shakespeare,  with  special  reference  to  at  least  seven  of  the  following: 
Love’s  Labours  Lost,  Richard  III,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  As  You 
Like  It,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Othello,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Corio- 
lanus.  The  Winters  Tale;  Jonson,  two  of  the  following:  Everyman  in 
His  Humour,  Sejanus,  Volpone,  The  Alchemist,  Bartholomew  Fair;  at 
least  six  of  the  following:  Dekker,  The  Shoemakers  Holiday;  Mars- 
ton  and  Webster,  The  Malcontent;  Chapman,  Jonson,  and  Marston, 
Eastward  Ho;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Philaster  or  A King  and  No 
King;  Webster,  The  Duchess  of  Malfi;  Middleton  and  Rowley,  The 
Changeling;  Middleton,  A Game  at  Chesse;  Massinger,  A New  Way 
to  Pay  Old  Debts;  Ford,  The  Broken  Heart.  M 12,  W 2,  both  terms; 
Th  4,  First  term. 

370.  Inter-College  Option.  One  of  a group  of  seminars  on  special  subjects, 
restricted  to  a maximum  of  fifteen  students  each,  and  open  to  students 
from  all  colleges.*  W 11. 

420.  Middle-English  Language  and  Literature.  For  special  study:  The  Owl 
and  the  Nightingale;  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight;  selections 
from Piers  Plowman;  selections  from  the  works  of  Malory.  For  further 
study:  selections  from  Middle-English  verse  romances;  Henryson, 
The  Testament  of  Cresseid;  Dunbar;  selections  from  Middle-English 
lyrics.  Editions  to  be  chosen  by  the  instructor.  Other  texts  to  be 
assigned.  M 4,  F 2. 

435.  Romantic  Poetry.  Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  Keats,  for  special  study;  selections  from  Crabbe,  Scott,  Landor, 
and  Clare;  Wordsworth,  Preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads  (1802);  Cole- 
ridge, selections  from  Biographia  Liter  aria;  Shelley,  Defence  of 
Poetry;  selected  essays  of  Lamb  and  Hazlitt.  Tu  9,  F 12. 

436.  Victorian  Poetry.  The  poetry  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  for 
special  study:  selections  from  such  poets  as  Fitzgerald,  Clough, 
D.  G.  Rossetti,  C.  Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne,  Meredith,  in 
Victorian  and  Later  English  Poets  (ed.  Stephens,  Beck  and  Snow). 
Selections  from  the  critical  writing  of  the  period  may  be  added  at  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor.  Tu  11,  W 12. 

438.  Modern  Poetry.  Hardy,  Hopkins,  Yeats,  Pound,  Eliot,  Stevens, 
Auden,  Dylan  Thomas,  for  special  study.  Other  poets  to  be  assigned 
at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Tu  10,  both  terms;  Th  9,  Second 
term. 

*A  list  of  seminars  for  the  following  year  will  be  announced  in  the  Second  term. 
The  restriction  in  numbers  makes  necessary  some  limitation  on  the  student’s  full  choice 
of  a seminar. 
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439.  Modern  Drama.  Wilde,  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest;  Shaw, 
Major  Barbara,  Heartbreak  House,  Saint  Joan;.  Synge,  Riders  to  the 
Sea,  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World;  O’Casey,  The  Plough  and 
the  Stars  and  a later  play;  Eliot,  Murder  in  the  Cathedral;  Yeats,  On 
Baile’s  Strand,  Purgatory;  O’Neill,  The  Emperor  Jones,  Long  Day’s 
Journey  into  Night;  Williams,  A Streetcar  Named  Desire;  Miller, 
Death  of  a Salesman;  Beckett,  Waiting  for  Godot;  Osborne,  Look 
Back  in  Anger;  Pinter,  The  Caretaker;  Albee,  Who’s  Afraid  of 
Virginia  Woolf?  Three  plays  chosen  from  the  work  of  three  of  tjie 
following:  Pinero,  Maugham,  Galsworthy,  Wilder,  Fry,  Dylan 
Thomas,  Simpson,  Arden,  a Canadian  dramatist.  Additional  reading: 
plays  by  Ibsen,  Chekhov,  Strindberg,  Pirandello,  Brecht,  Sartre, 
Ionesco.  Tu  2,  both  terms;  W 1,  First  term. 

440.  Modern  Novel.  Special  study  of:  Hardy,  Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles; 
James,  a selected  novel;  Moore,  Esther  Waters;  Conrad,  Lord  Jim; 
Galsworthy,  The  Man  of  Property;  Bennett,  The  Old  Wives’  Tale; 
Forster,  Howards  End;  Lawrence,  Sons  and  Lovers;  Joyce,  A Por- 
trait of  the  Artist  as  a Young  Man;  Woolf,  To  the  Lighthouse;  Hux- 
ley, Point  Counter  Point;  Cather,  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop; 
Hemingway,  a selected  novel;  Faulkner,  The  Sound  and  the  Fury; 
a Canadian  novel,  or  another  novel  in  English.  W 11,  both  terms; 
Th  9,  First  term. 

454.  Canadian  Literature  in  English.  Haliburton,  The  Clockmaker  (First 
Series);  Moodie,  Roughing  It  in  the  Bush;  Leacock,  Sunshine 
Sketches;  MacLennan,  two  novels;  Callaghan,  two  novels.  A prose 
work  by  each  of  four  of  the  following:  Sinclair  Ross,  F.  P.  Grove, 
Ernest  Buckler,  Ethel  Wilson,  Mordecai  Richler,  A.  M.  Klein, 
Sheila  Watson,  Sara  Jeanette  Duncan,  Malcolm  Lowry,  Robert- 
son Davies,  Margaret  Laurence.  Selected  Poetry  from  1867  to  the 
present.  Recommended  reading:  Poets  of  the  Confederation  (ed. 
Ross);  Poets  between  the  Wars  (ed.  Wilson);  Pratt,  Collected 
Poems  (ed.  Frye);  Poetry  of  Mid-Century  (ed.  Wilson);  and  other 
texts  chosen  by  the  instructor.  Tu  3,  Th  12. 

455.  Nineteenth-Century  Thought.  Carlyle,  Newman,  Mill,  Ruskin, 
Arnold,  Huxley,  for  special  study.  Other  authors  may  be  added  at 
the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Tu  3,  Th  12. 

460.  Theories  of  Literature.  A study  of  central  theories,  principles  and 
methods  of  literary  criticism,  with  special  reference  to  the  Platonic, 
Aristotelian,  Horatian  and  Longinian  traditions;  Sidney;  Dryden; 
Johnson;  Coleridge;  Arnold;  Pater;  I.  A.  Richards;  T.  S.  Eliot; 
F.  R.  Leavis,  and  other  representative  critics  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  Tu  3,  Th  12. 

465.  A Seminar  in  Writing.  Restricted  to  students  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Department  of  English,  show  special  aptitude  for  writing.  Tu  4 -f- 
% hour. 
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470.  Inter-College  Option.  One  of  a group  of  seminars  on  special  subjects, 
restricted  to  a maximum  of  fifteen  students  each,  and  open  to  students 
from  all  colleges.*  Tu  4 -j-  % hour. 

475.  Senior  Essay.  A scholarly  project,  chosen  by  the  student,  approved  by 
the  college  department,  and  supervised  by  one  of  its  instructors. 


Fine  Art 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Classical  and  Mediaeval  Art.  W 11,  F 3 -f-  1 hour. 

116.  The  Art  of  Classical  Antiquity.  Th  12. 

200.  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Art  to  1700.  M 11,  W 3,  Th  11. 

201.  Theory  and  Techniques  of  the  Plastic  Arts.  Two-dimensional  and 
three-dimensional  studies  in  the  qualities  of  various  materials.  Lecture, 
A Sec.  Tu  12;  B Sec.  Th  12.  Studio,  F 2-5. 

216.  Mediaeval  Art.  M 12. 

300.  European  Art  from  1700  to  the  Present.  W 11,  F 2-4. 

301.  Theory  and  Techniques  of  the  Plastic  Arts.  A continuation  of  201. 
with  emphasis  on  sculpture  and  graphics.  Lecture,  M 11,  Th  11  and 
studio,  Tu  2-4. 

316.  The  Art  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Baroque  in  Western  Europe. 
W 12. 

416.  European  and  North  American  Art  from  1700  to  the  Present.  Tu  12. 

Honour  Courses 

120.  Classical  and  Mediaeval  Art.  M 4,  Tu  10,  Th  10. 

121.  The  Art  of  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages.  An  introduction  to  the 
study  of  art  embracing  Greece,  Rome  and  the  mediaeval  world.  M 4, 
Tu  10,  Th  10  -f-  1 hour. 

122.  Early  Greece.  The  archaeological  background  of  the  Homeric  Poems. 
W 9,  First  term. 

123.  Iconography:  the  subject  matter  of  Classical  and  Christian  art.  Tu  1. 

*A  list  of  seminars  for  the  following  year  will  be  announced  in  the  Second  term. 
The  restriction  in  numbers  makes  necessary  some  limitation  on  the  student's  free  choice 
of  a seminar. 
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170.  Basic  Design.  Two-  and  three-dimensional  studies  in  the  qualities  of 
various  materials.  Studio,  Tu  2-5,  Th  2-5. 

220.  European  Art  from  1400  to  1800.  A Sec.  M 4,  Th  1,  F 9;  B Sec.  Tu  11, 
Th  12,  F 12. 

222.  Greek  Archaeology.  The  Early  Iron  Age,  Classical  and  Hellenistic 
Greece.  Tu  12,  First  term.  Tu  12,  Tu  3,  Second  term. 

270.  Drawing  and  Painting.  A study  of  the  basic  disciplines  of  picture- 
making. Studio,  F 2-5. 

271.  Design.  Introduction  to  draughting,  lettering,  isometric  projection, 
perspective  and  colour  theory.  Prerequisite,  170.  Studio,  Th  2-5. 

320.  European  Art  from  1800  to  the  Present.  M 4-6,  Tu  12. 

321.  The  Renaissance  in  Northern  Europe.  Th  9,  F 10.  (Not  offered  in 
1968-69. ) 

322.  The  Baroque  Period  in  Rome.  M 11,  F 9. 

323.  Later  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture.  M 2,  Th  12. 

324.  The  Decorative  Arts  of  France,  England,  and  Canada.  Tu  11,  F 11. 

325.  The  Art  of  Stage  Design:  its  history  and  basic  techniques.  Tu  1-5.- 

326.  The  Archaeology  of  the  Etruscan  and  Roman  Periods.  M 9. 

327.  Mediaeval  MS  Illumination.  M 10,  W 10. 

328.  The  Bronze  Age  in  the  Aegean  and  the  Near  East.  Tu  9,  Th  11. 

370.  Sculpture  and  Graphics.  Introduction  to  the  techniques  of  sculpture 
and  print-making.  Prerequisites:  170  and  270.  Studio,  W 2-5. 

371.  Drawing  and  Painting.  Projects  based  on  the  historical  techniques  of 
painting.  Prerequisite:  170  or  270.  Studio,  Th  2-5,  F2-5. 

421.  The  Art  of  the  Americas.  Tu  2,  F 1. 

422.  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Architecture.  Tu  3-5,  W 9. 

423.  Later  Greek  and  Roman  Architecture.  M 2-4. 

425.  Mannerism  in  Italy.  M 10,  Th  2. 

431.  Art  and  Archaeology  of  China.  ( Not  offered  in  1968-69. ) 

470.  Advanced  Studio:  Individual  projects  in  painting.  M 9-12,  W 2-5. 

471.  Sculpture.  Prerequisite:  370.  M 2-5,  F 9-12. 

472.  Graphics.  Prerequisite:  370.  W 10-1,  F 2-5. 
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French 

In  order  to  be  a member  of  any  class  in  French,  a student  must  satisfy 
the  department  as  to  his  ability  to  profit  by  the  instruction  given. 

Supplementary  reading  and  language  laboratory  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  staff  may  be  required  of  students  in  all  years. 

A list  of  prescribed  texts  may  be  obtained  from  the  College  Departments. 


General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

An  examination  mark  of  at  least  50%  in  each  of  Authors  and  Composition 
is  required  in  French  200  and  in  French  300. 

100.  Representative  Works  of  French  Literature.  Composition  and  language 
study.  Supplementary  work  in  the  language  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
Grade  13  French  or  equivalent.  ( In  order  to  continue  beyond  French 
100  or  French  160  a student  must  pass  a college  oral  examination  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  speak  and  understand  French.)  M 9,  W 9, 
F 9. 

116.  French  Prose  Texts.  Prerequisite:  Grade  13  French  or  equivalent. 
Th  12. 

200.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 
Prescribed  texts.  Composition.  (In  order  to  continue  beyond  French 
100  or  French  160  a student  must  pass  a college  oral  examination  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  speak  and  understand  French. ) Prerequisite: 
French  100  or  120  or  160.  M 10,  W 10,  F 10. 

201.  Studies  in  the  French  Novel.  Prescribed  texts.  French  phonetics. 
Introduction  to  linguistics  and  its  application  to  French.  Oral  French. 
Open  only  to  students  concentrating  in  French.  Tu  2,  W 12,  F 12. 

216.  Representative  French  Plays.  Prerequisite:  French  100  or  116  or  120 
or  160.  M 12. 

300.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Pre- 
scribed texts.  Supplementary  reading.  Composition.  Prerequisite: 
French  200.  M 10,  W 10,  F 10. 

301.  Modem  French  Drama.  Prescribed  texts.  Supplementary  reading. 
Stylistics.  Oral  French.  Open  only  to  students  concentrating  in  French. 
M 12,  W 2,  Th  12. 

316.  Representative  French  Novels.  Prerequisite:  French  100  or  116  or  120 
or  160.  W 12. 

416.  Representative  French  Poets.  Prerequisite:  French  100  or  116  or  120 
or  160.  Tu  12. 
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Honour  Courses 

Students  will  not  be  admitted  to  upper  years  of  Honour  French  unless 
they  have  completed  the  appropriate  work  in  French  of  the  preceding  year. 

120.  Intensive  Study  of  Individual  French  Texts.  Poetry,  prose,  drama. 
W 11,  F 11. 

123.  Textual  Analysis.  Mil. 

140.  French  Composition.  A Sec.  Tu  3;  B Sec.  Th  9. 

145.  Oral  French.  1 hour  to  be  arranged. 

147.  French  Phonetics.  F 12. 

160.  The  same  as  French  100.  (In  order  to  continue  beyond  French  100 
or  French  160  a student  must  pass  a college  oral  examination  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  speak  and  understand  French. ) A Sec.  M 9, 
W 9,  F 9;  B Sec.  M 11,  W 11,  F 10. 

220.  The  Age  of  Classicism.  French  prose  and  poetry  from  Malherbe  to 
the  Quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns,  including  study  of 
Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Descartes,  Pascal,  La  Fontaine, 
Boileau.  AB  Sec.  M 11,  W 11;  A Sec.  Th  4;  B Sec.  F 11. 

240.  French  Composition.  Tu  9. 

245.  Oral  French.  1 hour  to  be  arranged. 

260.  The  same  as  French  200.  (In  order  to  continue  beyond  French  100 
or  French  160  a student  must  pass  a college  oral  examination  to 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  speak  and  understand  French. ) M 10,  W 10, 
F 10. 

320.  French  Literature  in  the  Age  of  Enlightenment.  Tu  11,  F 2. 

325.  French  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Tu  9,  Th  3. 

330.  Mediaeval  French  Language  and  Literature.  M 2,  W 3. 

335.  French-Canadian  Literature.  Th  11. 

340.  French  Composition.  Th  12  and  other  hours. 

345.  Oral  French.  1 hour  to  be  arranged. 

350.  French  Semantics.  A Sec.  Th  9;  B Sec.  Th  2. 

355.  Structure  of  the  French  Language.  W 4. 

360.  The  same  as  French  300.  M 10,  W 10,  F 10. 
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420.  The  French  Novel  from  1800  to  1940,  with  special  reference  to 
Stendhal,  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Zola,  Mauriac,  Gide  and  Proust. 
A Sec.  M 10;  B Sec.  Tu  10;  AB  Sec.  Th  10. 

422.  French  Poetry  from  1800  to  1940,  with  special  reference  to  Baude- 
laire, Gautier,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  Mallarme, 
Valery,  Claudel.  AB  Sec.  W 9;  A Sec.  F2;  B Sec.  F 3. 

424.  French  Drama  from  1800  to  1940.  Th  4. 

426.  French  Literary  Criticism  from  1800  to  1940.  A Sec.  Tu  11;  B Sec. 
Th  3. 

428.  Contemporary  French  Literature:  poetry,  prose,  drama  from  1940  to 
the  present.  W 3. 

440.  French  Composition.  A Sec.  M 12;  B Sec.  Tu  9;  C sec.  W 2. 

452.  French  Stylistics.  W 10  or  F 10. 

470.  Graduating  Essay.  An  essay  of  30  to  40  typewritten  pages  in  length 
on  a literary  or  linguistic  topic.  The  title  and  scope  of  the  essay  must 
be  approved  by  the  Department  of  French  in  the  student’s  College. 
Unscheduled;  rated  as  one  hour  per  week. 


Geography 

General  Course 

100.  An  Introduction  to  Geography.  An  analysis  of  the  major  elements  of 
man’s  natural  environment  and  their  interrelationships.  Lectures: 
Tu  12,  W 2,  or  M 12,  W 12.  Practical  work  A Sec.  M 3-5;  B Sec. 
Tu  2-4;  C Sec.  Th  3-5;  D Sec.  F 3-5. 

200.  Geography  of  Resources.  Problems  of  resource  use  with  particular 
reference  to  their  environmental  setting.  Lectures  W 12,  F 12.  Tutorial 
groups  A Sec.  M 3-5;  B Sec.  Tu  2-4;  C Sec.  F 2-4. 

201.  Geographical  Methods.  Introduction  to  statistical  techniques.  Methods 
of  analysis  in  Geography,  including  statistical  and  cartographic  tech- 
niques. M 11,  W 3-5,  Th  11. 

300.  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Lectures:  W 3,  Th  12.  Tutorial  M 12 
+ other  hours. 

301.  Urban  Geography.  W 11,  F 2-4. 

302.  Latin  America.  Lectures:  W 2,  Th  12.  Tutorial:  M 12. 
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Honour  Courses 

Prerequisites  for  Third  and  Fourth  Year  Honour  Courses 
At  least  one  previous  Geography  course  is  a prerequisite  for  any  third 
year  course.  At  least  two  previous  Geography  courses  are  required  as  pre- 
requisites for  fourth  year  Geography  options. 

120.  Economic  Geography.  An  introduction  to  the  problems,  concepts,  and 
principles  of  Economic  Geography.  Lectures  M 3,  Th  2 and  a one-hour 
tutorial  group. 

121.  Introductory  Geomorphology.  Lectures,  labs,  and  field  trips.  Th  9, 
F 11. 

221.  Introductory  Climatology  and  Pedology.  Mil, M2,  W 11. 

224.  Urban  Geography.  Lectures  and  field  work.  Tu  10,  Th  11. 

240.  Canada  and  the  United  States.  W 3,  Th  2 and  one  hour  tutorial  group. 

241.  Introduction  to  the  Geography  of  the  Islamic  World.  2 hours  to  be 
arranged. 

242.  Introduction  to  the  Geography  of  Latin  America.  Lectures  W 2, 
Th  12;  tutorial  group  M 12  and  other  hours. 

250.  Cultural  Geography.  Lectures:  M 10,  W 10  and  one-hour  tutorial 
group.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  man’s  evaluation  and  use  of 
different  environments. 

270.  Analytical  Methods.  Part  A:  Introduction  to  statistical  methods.  Part 
B:  Cartographical  methods  and  air  photo  interpretation.  W 12,  F 12, 
Th  3-5. 

290.  Field  Camp.  A five-day  field  camp  in  October  for  students  in  second 
year  Honour  Geography.  Students  are  expected  to  contribute  towards 
living  expenses. 

320.  Location  Theory  and  Resource  Use.  M 11-1,  W 9. 

340.  Europe.  Lectures  and  seminars.  Tu  2,  F 10,  F 2. 

370.  Quantitative  Methods.  W 2-4. 

371.  Physical  Geography  Laboratory.  Th  2-5. 

390.  Field  Camp.  A field  camp  of  approximately  one  week’s  duration  is 
held  in  September  for  students  in  the  third  year  of  Honour  Geog- 
raphy. The  cost  to  the  student,  including  board  and  transportation,  is 
about  sixty  dollars. 
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391.  Research  Seminar.  The  seminar  is  devoted  to  work  on  individual  re- 
search projects.  The  projects  must  be  completed  during  the  subsequent 
summer  and  the  final  report  submitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Geography  491,  not  later  than  October  31st,  in  the  Fourth  Year. 

420.  Seminar  on  Historical  and  Contemporary  Thought  in  Geography. 
Tu  9-11. 

421.  Geomorphology.  M 2-4. 

422.  Climatology.  Tu  3-5. 

424.  Urban  Geography.  Th  2-4. 

425.  Land  Use.  M 9-11. 

426.  Industrial  Geography.  Tu  2-4. 

427.  Resource  Management.  W 11-1. 

428.  Historical  Geography  of  North  America.  Th  9-11. 

429.  Advanced  Quantitative  Methods.  W 2-4. 

440.  Soviet  Union.  F 11-1. 

441.  Near  East.  ( Not  offered  in  1968-69. ) 

442.  Latin  America:  its  historical  geography  with  special  reference  to  the 
Caribbean,  Mexico,  and  Brazil.  M 11-1. 

443.  China.  ( Not  offered  in  1968-69. ) 

491.  Research  Project.  (See  Geography  391.)  Two  bound  copies  of  the 
research  paper  must  be  submitted  by  October  31st  in  the  Fourth  Year. 
Each  student  is  required  to  discuss  the  completed  research  paper  with 
an  examining  committee. 


Geology 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Geology.  A survey  course  in  Geology.  No  prerequisite,  but  a First- 
Year  Chemistry  course  is  recommended.  Tu  12,  W 2.  Lab.  A Sec. 
Tu  2—4;  B Sec.  W 3-5. 

101.  Geology.  A survey  course  in  Geology  for  students  in  the  General  Arts 
Course  in  Extension.  Lectures  50  hours.  Laboratory  50  hours. 

116.  Geology.  For  First- Year  students  as  an  option  for  Religious  Knowledge. 
Th  12. 
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Honour  Courses 

122.  Introductory  Geology.  A course  for  students  in  the  First  Year  of  the 
Honour  Course  in  Science  or  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences. 
Tu  9,  Th  11. 

220.  Principles  of  Geology.  Basic  concepts  of  physical  and  historical 
geology.  Tu  10,  Tu  2-5. 

221.  Mineralogy.  Introductory  crystallography;  the  principles  of  minera- 
logy; classification  and  description  of  the  common  minerals;  optical 
theory;  the  use  of  the  polarizing  microscope  in  the  study  of  minerals; 
introduction  to  the  study  of  rocks.  M 9,  M 3-5,  Th  2-5,  F 11. 

320.  Petrology  I.  The  principles  of  petrology;  the  classification,  description 
and  interpretation  of  the  sedimentary,  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
Microscopic  petrography.  M 12,  W 2-5. 

321.  Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation.  Principles  of  stratigraphy  with 
emphasis  on  tectonic  and  environmental  interpretation  of  Precambrian 
and  younger  rocks.  Laboratory:  problems  of  applied  stratigraphy; 
petrographic  interpretation.  Tu  10,  Th  2-5. 

322.  Structural  Geology.  Development  of  structures  in  sedimentary,  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  earth’s  crust;  laboratory  study  of  methods 
employed  in  solving  structural  problems.  Tu  9,  Tu  2-5. 

323.  Systematic  Mineralogy.  Principles  of  crystal  chemistry  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  major  mineral  families.  M 10,  W 9. 

324.  Theory  of  Phase  Equilibria.  Thermodynamics  of  phase  equilibria, 
phase  diagrams,  mineral  systems.  Tu  11,  W 10. 

325.  Invertebrate  Macropaleontology.  Morphology,  evolution  and  strati- 
graphic significance  of  selected  marine  invertebrate  groups.  Labora- 
tory: procedures  in  preparation,  taxonomy,  description,  and  statistical 
studies  of  populations  and  evolutionary  trends.  M 10,  W 9-12. 

326.  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  A lecture  and  demonstration  course  on  the 
geological  history  of  vertebrate  animals  with  emphasis  on  evolutional 
trends.  Th  11-1  ( Second  term ) . 

370.  X-ray  Crystallography.  Elementary  x-ray  diffraction  methods  and  their 
use  in  geological  studies.  F 10-12. 

371.  Rock  and  Mineral  Analysis.  Principles  and  practice  of  analytical 
chemistry  as  applied  to  the  analysis  of  geological  materials.  M 11, 
M 2-5. 

372.  Mineral  Identification  Laboratory.  A continuation  of  the  laboratory 
work  in  mineralogy  of  course  221.  Th  10-12. 
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390.  Geology  Field  Camp.  A 7-day  field  camp  immediately  following  the 
Annual  Examinations  between  the  Second  and  Third  Years. 

420.  Petrology  II.  Petrogenesis  of  the  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
W 11,  Th  9,  Tu  2-5. 

421.  Mineral  Deposits.  Theories  of  origin  of  mineral  deposits;  description 
of  the  world’s  important  mineral  camps.  M 11,  W 9,  Th  2-5. 

423.  Thermodynamics  of  Mineral  Equilibria.  A chemical  and  thermo- 
dynamical approach  to  problems  of  high  temperature  and  pressure 
phase  equilibria.  Application  of  experimental  results  to  petrogenetic 
and  hydrothermal  problems.  Tu  10,  F 9. 

424.  Stratigraphical  Paleontology.  The  study  of  life  and  stratigraphy. 
Paleoecology  with  special  emphasis  on  limestone  associations.  Faunal 
succession  and  correlation.  M 11-1,  W 2-4. 

425.  Micropaleontology  and  Palynology.  Morphology,  taxonomy,  strati- 
graphic distribution,  and  evolution  of  selected  groups  of  plant  and 
animal  microfossils.  Preparative  techniques  for  mineralized  and  acid- 
insoluble  microfossils.  Tu  11,  Th  2-5. 

426.  Advanced  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  Methods  and  techniques  of  verte- 
brate paleontology,  including  principles  of  taxonomy  and  nomencla- 
ture, evolutionary  concepts,  stratigraphical  relationships,  paleoecology, 
descriptive  and  biometric  methods  of  study,  use  of  the  literature, 
preparation  of  manuscripts  and  illustrations;  also  the  techniques  of 
collecting,  preserving,  casting  and  photographing  fossil  vertebrates. 
M 10,  Tu  2-5. 

430.  Geological  Data  Analysis.  Applied  mathematics,  probability,  statistics, 
computer  programming.  Th  10-12,  F 11-1. 

470.  Laboratory  Research  stressing  methods  and  experimental  techniques 
applicable  in  geology.  By  arrangement  with  the  department.  W 2-5. 

471.  Geology.  For  students  in  Physics.  4 hours  a week. 

490.  Geology  Field  Camp.  A 14-day  field  camp  in  the  Tweed  area  of 
Ontario  immediately  following  the  Annual  Examinations  between  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Years. 


German 

Grade  13  German  or  equivalent  is  a prerequisite  for  all  First  Year  German 
courses,  except  for  German  116.  First  Year  courses  are  the  normal  prerequisites 
for  Second  Year,  Second  for  Third,  and  Third  for  Fourth. 

The  courses  include  throughout  not  only  standard  works  of  literature,  but 
also  works  treating  the  history  and  institutions  of  Germany.  A list  of  texts 
prescribed  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  department. 
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General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Introduction  to  Modern  German  Literature.  Prescribed  texts,  supple- 
mentary texts;  composition;  oral  practice.  Tu  10,  Th  10  -f-  1 hour. 

102.  Reading  Course.  For  students  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chem- 
istry. Prerequisite:  Grade  13  German  or  equivalent.  Tu  4,  Th  3. 

116.  Modern  German  Literature  in  English  Translation.  No  prerequisite. 
Th  12. 

200.  German  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Representative  works 
of  Lessing,  Goethe  (including  Faust  I),  Schiller  and  others;  pre- 
scribed texts,  supplementary  texts;  composition;  oral  practice.  M 9, 
W 9,  F 9. 

201.  Works  of  the  Romantics  and  their  Contemporaries.  Prescribed  texts, 
supplementary  texts;  oral  practice.  Tu  2,  W 12,  F 12. 

202.  Elementary  Reading  Course.  No  prerequisite.  M 9,  W 9. 

300.  Goethe:  Faust  II.  Major  works  in  German  literature  from  Heine  to 
Brecht:  prescribed  texts,  supplementary  texts;  composition;  oral 
practice.  Tu  9,  Th  9 -f-  1 hour. 

301.  German  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries,  from 
Buchner  to  Brecht,  Durrenmatt  and  Frisch.  Prescribed  texts;  sup- 
plementary texts.  Prerequisite:  201  or  equivalent.  M 12,  W 2,  Th  12. 

302.  Advanced  Reading  Course.  Prerequisite:  202  or  equivalent.  Tu  4,  Th  3. 

Honour  Courses 

120.  Introduction  to  Modern  German  Literature.  A study  of  plays,  poems, 
novels,  and  stories  by  such  authors  as  Heine,  Grillparzer,  Morike, 
Fontane,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Thomas  Mann,  Kafka,  Brecht 
and  Frisch.  Prescribed  texts,  supplementary  texts.  Tu  12,  Th  11. 

121.  Composition.  W 12,  F 10. 

123.  Phonetics.  Tu  11. 

124.  Introduction  to  Modern  German  Literature.  Prescribed  texts,  supple- 
mentary texts;  composition;  oral  practice.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

125.  Oral  Practice.  A Sec.  W 3;  B Sec.  W 4. 

220.  The  Eighteenth  Century.  The  course  will  concentrate  on  the  works  of 
Lessing,  Schiller,  and  the  early  Goethe  (including  Faust  I);  pre- 
scribed texts,  supplementary  texts.  M 10,  Th  3. 

221.  Composition.  Th  12,  F 3. 
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225.  Oral  Practice.  M 2. 

260.  The  same  as  German  200.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

320.  The  Age  of  Classicism  and  Romanticism.  A study  primarily  of  Goethe’s 
later  works  (including  Faust  II),  and  of  such  authors  as  E.  T.  A. 
Hoffmann,  Kleist  and  Grillparzer;  prescribed  texts,  supplementary 
texts.  M 3,  F 12. 

321.  Composition  and  Essays  in  German.  M 10. 

322.  Middle  High  German  Language  and  Literature.  Prescribed  texts, 
supplementary  texts.  M 11,  F 9. 

325.  Oral  Practice.  A Sec.  Tu  2;  B Sec.  W 10. 

360.  The  same  as  300.  Tu  9,  Th  9 + 1 hour. 

420.  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  This 
course  includes  major  works  of  such  authors  as  Buchner,  Hebbel, 
Keller,  Fontane,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Nietzsche,  Schopen- 
hauer, Thomas  Mann,  Rilke,  Kafka,  Brecht,  Frisch:  prescribed 
texts,  supplementary  texts.  Mll,Tull,Fll. 

421.  Composition  and  Essays  in  German.  M 12,  W 10,  Th  2. 

422.  Middle  High  German  Lyric  and  Epic.  1 hour.  (To  be  offered  in 
1969-1970.) 

425.  Oral  Practice.  Tu  4. 

Greek 

See  “Classics” 

Greek  and  Latin  Literature 

See  “Classics” 

Greek  and  Roman  History 

See  “Classics” 

Hebrew 

See  “Near  Eastern  Languages” 

Higher  Education 

316.  Higher  Education  in  Canada.  Review  and  discussion  of  the  develop- 
ment, present  status  and  problems  of  institutions  and  systems  of  post- 
secondary education  in  Canada.  W 12. 
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History 

No  single  textbook  is  prescribed  for  any  course  in  History.  A full  reading 
list  for  each  course,  general,  pass  and  honour,  will  be  supplied  at  the  opening 
of  term. 

The  honour  courses  available  for  concentration  in  the  Third  Year  of  the 
General  Arts  Course  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Europe  from  1400  to  1945.  A general  survey  of  the  major  develop- 
ments in  European  history.  In  the  first  term  (to  1789)  the  main  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  continental  Europe;  in  the  second  term  the 
geographical  scope  is  enlarged  for  the  sake  of  an  adequate  discussion 
of  the  two  world  wars.  Tu  11,  F 11  -f-  1 hour  tutorial  ( Arts  and  Science 
students  only). 

116.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science.  Development  of  concepts  of  the 
physical  world.  ( The  same  as  Philosophy  117. ) Th  12. 

200.  Great  Britain.  History  of  Great  Britain  from  1485  to  the  present.  This 
course  traces  the  developments  in  the  three  major  fields  of  religion, 
politics,  and  economics  over  the  past  500  years  which  have  created 
modern  Britain.  M 2,  W 11. 

202.  United  States.  A survey  dealing  with  major  events,  trends  and  person- 
alities in  American  history  from  the  Revolutionary  era  to  the  period 
after  World  War  II.  Topical  analysis  and  chronological  narration  with 
focus  on  events  at  the  national  level.  M 2,  W 11. 

For  Second  Year  Concentration  courses  see  p.  59:  Courses  for  the  Degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  section  five. 

216.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science.  Development  of  concepts  of  the 
biological  world.  No  prerequisite.  (The  same  as  Philosophy  217.) 
M 12. 

300.  Canada.  A survey  of  the  political,  social  and  economic  history  of 
Canada,  topically  treated,  from  1663  to  1967.  Tu  11,  F 11.  Students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  have,  in  addition,  one  tutorial  each 
week. 

For  Third  Year  Concentration  courses  see  p.  59:  Courses  for  the  Degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  section  five. 

310.  Europe  and  the  Modern  World  1500-1950.  Main  outlines  of  European 
civilization  from  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  cold  war  and 
Europe’s  impact  on  the  world.  Special  emphasis  on  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  Tu  12,  Th  12. 
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Honour  Courses 


Identification  System 


Field 

II 

Ill 

IV 

General  

320-24  

420-24 

Medieval  History 

..  220 

325-29 

425-29 

British  History 

..  . 221  

330-39 

430-39 

European  History 

. 222  

340^9  

440-49 

Russian  & East  European  History 

....  223  

350-59  

450-59 

Canadian  History  

....  224  

360-69  

460-69 

American  History  

....  225  

370-79  

470-79 

East  Asian  History  

....  227  

380-84  

480-84 

Greek  and  Roman  History  

485-89 

Latin  American  History  

....  228  

390-95  

490-95 

Islamic  History  

226  

396-99 

496-99 

Philosophy  of  History  

496-99 

Note:  The  choice  of  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Year  Honour  History  options 

in  all  Honour  Courses  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
History  during  the  departmental  enrolment  at  the  opening  of  term. 
All  students  must  enrol  in  person. 

120.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History.  Intended  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  nature  of  historical  enquiry.  Problems  in  the  development  of 
European  institutions  and  ideas  examined  as  illustrations  of  the  sub- 
stance of  written  history  and  the  various  ways  in  which  it  has  been 
and  is  written.  Topics  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Twentieth  Century 
are  discussed  in  lectures  with  related  readings  assigned  for  analysis  in 
the  weekly  tutorial.  Section  A:  M 2,  W 10,  Section  B:  Tu  10,  Th  10 
and  one  tutorial  group. 

220.  The  Shape  of  Medieval  Society.  A topical  survey  of  economic,  political, 
religious  and  educational  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  narrative  of  political  events  is  kept  to  a minimum,  serving  only  to 
provide  the  necessary  context  for  institutions  and  ideas.  From  the  late 
Roman  period  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Tu  11,  F 11  and  one  tutorial 
group.  R.  V.  Colman,  T.  Sandquist. 

221.  England  from  the  15th  to  the  17th  Century.  England  (with  some 
attention  to  the  rest  of  Britain)  from  the  mid-15th  through  the  17th 
century,  with  stress  on  the  “hinge”  century  from  the  Reformation  to 
the  Civil  War.  The  approach  is  socio-economic  and  cultural  as  well  as 
political.  M 11,  Th  2 and  one  tutorial  group.  E.  E.  Rose. 

222.  The  Age  of  European  Hegemony  1815-1945.  Main  themes  in  the 
history  of  Europe.  Attention  paid  less  to  national  histories  than  to 
European  institutions,  social  classes  and  ideas,  industrialization  and 
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urbanization,  cultural  development,  international  relations,  imperial- 
ism, war  and  peace  and  the  shifting  position  of  Europe  in  the  world 
balance.  Tu  3,  F 12  and  one  tutorial  group.  D.  Sherwood,  R.  A.  Spencer. 

223.  Russia  since  the  Ninth  Century.  The  Russian  people,  state  and  culture, 
with  emphasis  on  major  institutional,  social  and  ideological  changes. 
First  term:  the  origins  of  Russian  history,  paganism  and  Christianity, 
Mongol  influences,  the  forging  "of  Muscovite  autocracy,  westernization 
to  1800;  Second  term:  the  imperial  regime,  the  radical  intelligentsia, 
the  Revolution  and  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  regime,  the  Stalin 
revolution  in  agriculture,  industry  and  society,  foreign  relations.  Read- 
ings in  primary  and  secondary  materials.  Tu  10,  F 10  and  one  tutorial 
group.  R.  H.  McNeal,  H.  I.  Nelson. 

224.  Introduction  to  Canadian  History.  A general  discussion  of  the  political, 
constitutional  and  intellectual  history  of  Canada  designed  to  raise  the 
main  problems  and  themes  in  Canadian  history.  Intended  to  provide 
students  with  the  general  framework  desirable  for  the  more  specialized 
courses  in  Canadian  history  in  subsequent  years.  Tu  9,  Th  10  and  one 
tutorial  group.  C.  C.  Berger,  M.  Cross. 

225.  American  History  to  1877.  Main  themes:  colonial  society  and  govern- 
ment, the  mainland  colonies  in  the  imperial  system,  the  Revolution  and 
the  Constitution,  19th  century  nationalism,  democracy  and  sectional- 
ism, and  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Primary  attention  devoted  to 
political  development  but  economic,  social  and  intellectual  factors  will 
be  examined.  M 3,  Th  3 and  one  tutorial  group.  J.  K.  Conway,  G.  M. 
Craig. 

226.  Islamic  History  600-1520.  (The  same  as  Islamic  Studies  223.)  First 
term:  the  period  to  1258.  Second  term:  the  period  when  non-Arab 
peoples  ( Persian,  Turks  and  Mongols ) ruled  the  Muslim  world  includ- 
ing the  Crusades,  the  Mongol  empire  and  the  rise  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 1.  A.  Ahmad,  A.  J.  Cox. 

227.  Selected  Topics  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  History.  (The  same  as  East 
Asian  Studies  123.)  Selected  topics  to  highlight  the  crucial  develop- 
ments and.  problems  in  the  histories  of  China  and  Japan.  Main  emphasis 
is  on  gradual  developments  and  changes.  Provides  a background  for 
those  who  may  subsequently  wish  to  proceed  further  in  the  study  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  civilizations.  M 9,  F 9 and  one  tutorial  group. 
J.  Gerson,  P.  L.  Thompson,  j.  S.  Brownlee,  W.  G.  Saywell. 

228.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  to  Independence.  Topics  include: 
the  Iberian  background,  the  great  discoveries  and  the  conquest, 
colonial  society  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  internal 
weaknesses  of  the  colonial  regime  in  the  eighteenth.  M 2,  W 9 and  one 
tutorial  group.  T.  Brady. 
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*320.  Science  in  Western  Intellectual  History.  Development  of  scientific 
thought  from  the  17th  century  to  1925  relating  the  science  to  con- 
temporary movements  in  philosophical  and  political  theory.  Prevailing 
scientific  ideas  in  France,  Britain,  Germany,  Holland  and  Italy,  relating 
these  to  the  social,  economic  and  political  structure.  The  organization 
of  science,  the  dissemination  of  ideas  through  scientific  societies  and 
the  universities,  and  the  relations  of  science  and  religion.  W 3,  F 1 and 
one  tutorial  group.  J.  W.  Abrams,  S.  Drake,  M.  J.  Hodge. 

*325.  Constitution  and  Society  in  Medieval  England.  Freedom  and  authority 
in  the  context  of  social  development  ( family,  lordship,  class  structure, 
nobility,  bourgeoisie,  revolutionary  movements ) from  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  the  Yorkists.  Interplay  of  social  and  political  forces  stressed 
where  appropriate.  Translated  documents  are  used  to  enable  students 
to  form  their  own  opinions  on  contentious  issues.  M 10,  Tu  9 and  one 
tutorial  group.  ( Not  offered  1968-69. ) M.  R.  Powicke. 

*326  Europe  400-1100.  The  breakdown  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  recon- 
struction of  society  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  with  emphasis  on  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions  and  law.  The  focus  is  on  Western  Europe, 
but  attention  is  also  paid,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  to  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Some  sessions  are  devoted  to  the  explication  and  discussion  of 
contemporary  sources.  M 10,  Tu  9,  Th  10.  W.  A.  Goffart. 

328.  Culture  and  the  Social  Order  in  Medieval  Europe.  The  development 
of  social  structures  in  medieval  Europe.  The  meaning  of  some  tradi- 
tionally defined  social  groups  (aristocracy,  peasantry,  bourgeoisie), 
their  evolution  and  composition,  fluidity,  cultural  milieu,  and  reaction 
to  the  social  order.  Frequent  use  of  chronicles,  literary  sources,  and 
pictorial  representations.  Emphasis  on  Southern  Europe.  W 4-6. 
D.  O.  Hughes. 

*330.  The  British  Empire  and  the  Commonwealth.  Among  the  themes  to  be 
emphasized  are:  the  nature  and  exercise  of  power;  the  reasons  for 
imperial  expansion;  the  colonial  system  at  work;  racial  antagonism  and 
accommodation;  the  rise  of  nationalism  in  the  non-European  world. 
Tu  12,  F 11  and  one  tutorial  group.  A.  P.  Thornton,  M.  Israel. 

*331.  British  History  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  The  major 
themes  of  British  history  from  the  late  eighteenth  century:  the  emer- 
gence of  industrial  society,  the  fate  of  aristocracy,  religion,  cultural  and 
intellectual  change;  external  relations,  constitutional  development  and 
political  history.  W 11,  F 11  and  one  tutorial  group.  J.  B.  Conacher, 
R.  J.  Helmstadter. 

335.  Tudor  England.  The  organization  of  Tudor  society,  the  “constitution” 
in  the  broadest  possible  sense,  applying  where  appropriate  the  con- 
cepts of  the  newer  social  sciences  as  well  as  using  the  traditional  source 
materials  and  bibliography.  W 4-6.  E.  E.  Rose. 
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336.  The  Age  of  Walpole:  England  1689-1760.  Concerned  with  two  gen- 
eral areas:  problems  in  social  history  and  the  development  of  political 
institutions  after  the  Revolution  of  1689.  The  former,  and  especially 
social  structure,  population  distribution  and  change,  poverty,  crime 
and  other  social  problems  and  the  social  basis  of  politics,  will  be 
emphasized  more  than  the  latter.  W 4-6.  J.  M.  Beattie. 

337.  Modern  India  from  Shivaji  to  Nehru.  An  assessment  of  the  Mughul 
period  and  of  Maratha  attempts  to  succeed  the  Mughuls,  the  problems 
of  historical  continuity,  the  impact  of  an  alien  European  culture,  and 
the  viability  of  a national  Indian  identity  will  be  considered.  W 4-6. 
M.  Israel. 

*340.  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  Intellectual  history  of  the  Italian  Re- 
naissance from  Petrarch  through  1540,  in  the  context  of  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  Italian  cities.  Emphasis  on  the  psychological,  social 
and  political  significance  of  the  Reformation  and  Catholic  reform. 
Examination  of  a wide  range  of  religious  phenomena.  W 9,  F 9 and 
one  tutorial  group.  N.  Z.  Davis,  P.  Grendler. 

341.  Italy  since  1789.  The  unification  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  the  liberal 
regime  (1870  to  1922),  and  the  Fascist  era.  Liberalism,  nationalism, 
imperialism,  and  church-state  relations  are  the  major  themes.  The 
socio-economic  problems  that  caused  emigration  and  the  impact  of 
emigration  are  also  studied.  W 4-6.  R.  F.  Harney. 

*342.  European  Intellectual  History.  The  ideas,  attitudes  and  myths  of  repre- 
sentative intellectuals  in  Europe,  1815—1914.  Social  and  historical 
context  of  intellectual  trends  are  considered.  Representative  thinkers 
include  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  Comte,  Hegel,  Feuerbach,  Marx,  Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche,  Mill,  Spencer.  Tu  11,  W 9,  F 9.  J.  Komberg. 

*343.  Latin  Europe  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  comparative  social, 
intellectual  and  cultural  history  of  18th  century  Spain,  France,  Italy 
and  Portugal,  emphasizing  the  cultural  setting,  religion,  the  response  to 
Enlightenment  and  the  structure  of  society.  W 9,  F 9 and  one  tutorial 
group.  W.  J.  Callahan,  D.  Higgs. 

345.  France  and  her  European  Neighbours  1589—1715.  Themes  in  Euro- 
pean civilization;  Absolutism,  representative  assemblies,  social  struc- 
ture, economic  life,  religion  and  rationalism,  violence  both  domestic 
and  international.  These  will  be  dealt  with  in  comparative  terms, 
concentrating  mainly  on  France,  Holland  and  England.  Reading 
knowledge  of  French  useful,  though  not  essential.  W 4-6.  J.  Dent. 

346.  The  Revolutionary  Idea  in  France.  Readings  in  commentators  on 
political  and  cultural  change  in  French  society,  emphasizing  socialist, 
liberal,  conservative,  traditional  and  romantic  thinkers  and  revolu- 
tionary historiography.  Reading  knowledge  of  French  essential.  W 4-6. 
D.  Higgs. 
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347.  The  Social  Consequences  of  Industrialization  in  Europe.  Emphasis  on 
England,  France  and  Germany.  Growth  of  the  industrial  system,  the 
problem  of  an  expanding  economy,  changes  in  the  social  structure, 
population  increase  and  urbanization,  radical  protest  movements,  the 
conservative  revolution  of  the  intellectuals,  totalitarian  systems.  W 4-6. 
E.  L.  Shorter. 

350.  East  Central  Europe  (Including  the  Balkans)  to  1939.  First  term:  the 
medieval  kingdoms  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  Hungary  and  the  Balkans; 
Renaissance,  Reformation,  and  Counter-Reformation;  decline  and 
national  revival  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Second 
term:  partitioned  Poland,  nationalism  in  the  nineteenth  century;  World 
War  I,  the  Peace  Settlement  and  the  interwar  years.  M 9,  Th  9 and  one 
tutorial  group.  A.  Rossos. 

*360.  History  of  French  Canada.  The  values,  aspirations,  achievements  and 
historical  development  of  French  Canada,  from  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  present.  M 11,  W 2,  F 10.  W.  J.  Eccles,  J.  Monet. 

361.  Strategies  of  Canadian  Economic  Development,  1760-1930.  Ap- 
proaches to  economic  development  in  Canadian  history;  their 
implications  and  consequences.  The  establishment  of  networks  of 
transportation  and  communication,  the  growth  of  industry,  the  role  of 
government  in  encouraging  and  regulating  economic  development,  the 
ideology  of  economic  growth,  the  role  of  the  business  community,  and 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  M 11,  W 2 and  one  tutorial  group.  J.  M. 
Bliss,  M.  Cross.  ( Not  available  to  students  taking  366. ) 

365.  John  Strachan’s  Canada,  1800-1867.  Primary  focus  on  the  nature, 
function  and  interrelationships  of  “interests  and  ideologies”  in  an  unde- 
veloped but  developing  community.  Politics,  where  not  clearly  related 
to  social  and  economic  conflict,  will  be  subordinate.  W 4-6.  G. 
Patterson. 

366.  The  Challenge  of  Industrialism:  Canada  and  the  United  States,  1390- 
1926.  The  economic,  political,  social  and  intellectual  implications  of 
the  emergence  of  modern  industrial  societies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Business  ideology,  the  control  of  business,  agrarian  protest, 
the  rise  of  professions,  the  Social  Gospel,  nativism,  American  and 
Canadian  progressivism,  the  impact  of  World  War  I.  W 4-6.  J.  M. 
Bliss.  ( Not  available  to  students  taking  361. ) 

367.  Canadian-American  Relations.  Detailed  and  comprehensive  coverage 
of  the  diplomatic  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
from  1783  to  1911.  Attention  given  to  the  economic,  social  and  cultural 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  W 4-6.  (Not  offered  in  1968- 
69.)  P.  C.  T.  White. 

*370.  The  American  Political  Tradition.  Conflict  and  consensus  in  American 
political  history  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time.  An  attempt 
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is  made  to  analyze,  and  explain  the  persistence  of  the  ideological  and 
pragmatic  strains  in  American  politics.  The  course  deals  with  American 
foreign  relations  as  well  as  with  domestic  politics.  M 12,  Tu  3,  Th  3. 
K.  W.  McNaught,  W.  H.  Nelson. 

375.  American  Diplomatic  History.  American  foreign  affairs  from  the  Revo- 
lutionary era  to  the  period  after  World  War  II,  with  emphasis  on 
personalities  and  policies  and  their  relationship  to  American  ideals  and 
interests.  Not  a systematic  coverage  of  American  foreign  affairs.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  read  and  discuss  a varied  and  substantial  body 
of  original  and  secondary  material.  Recommended  for  students  who 
have  taken  American  history  on  the  university  level.  W 4-6.  (Not 
offered  1968—69. ) R.  D.  Accinelli. 

376.  American  Labour  History.  Labour  institutions  and  ideas  from  the  colo- 
nial period  to  the  present  with  major  emphasis  from  1880  to  1924. 
Includes  co-operative  experiments  and  labour  influence  on  politics, 
giving  special  weight  to  the  question  of  socialism.  Consideration  is 
also  given  to  foreign  labour  movements  where  a comparative  approach 
is  called  for.  W 4-6.  W.  M.  Dick. 

377.  The  American  City,  1870-1920.  An  examination  of  the  social  and 
economic  characteristics  of  American  cities,  1870-1920,  and  an 
analysis  of  intellectual  responses  to  the  problems  of  poverty,  civil 
rights,  race,  city  government,  education  and  the  development  of  an 
aesthetic  appropriate  to  the  new  urban  technology.  W 4-6.  J.  K. 
Conway. 

*380.  Modem  China  since  1550.  Modern  Chinese  history  with  emphasis  on 
the  interaction  of  intellectual,  social,  economic  and  political  factors. 
First  term:  a composite  picture  of  imperial  China  in  the  late  Ming  and 
early  Ch’ing  period.  Second  term:  China  in  a state  of  disintegration 
and  revolution  culminating  in  the  establishment  of  the  People’s  Repub- 
lic of  China.  Covers  events  to  the  present.  Tu  3,  Th  2 and  one  tutoiial 
group.  J.  Gerson,  J.  L.  Cranmer-Byng. 

*381.  Modern  Japan  since  1550.  An  extensive  survey  of  Japanese  society 
from  ca.  1550  to  the  present:  lectures  and  readings  are  intended  to 
familiarize  students  both  with  the  nature  of  “pre-modem”  Japan,  and 
with  the  major  historical  changes  and  attendant  cultural  problems  that 
have  accompanied  Japan’s  modernization  in  the  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies. Tu  3,  Th  2 and  one  tutorial  group.  P.  L.  Thompson. 

*390.  Latin  America  since  Independence.  The  evolution  of  institutions  and 
ideas  in  Latin  American  history.  Divides  the  period  1825-1960  into 
three  evolutionary  sequences:  the  pre-industrial,  industrial  age  and 
nationalist  periods.  The  synthesis  of  European,  Indian  and  African 
cultures,  the  impact  of  European  thought,  economy  and  technology, 
and  the  problems  of  economic  underdevelopment  are  stressed.  Tu  2, 
W 3,  F 1.  H.  Marcus. 
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*390.  Islamic  History  since  1520.  (The  same  as  Islamic  Studies  324.)  A 
continuation  of  History  226  bringing  the  history  of  the  Islamic  world 
down  to  the  present  day:  the  Mugal  Empire,  India  and  Pakistan,  the 
rise  of  the  Arab  States,  Iran,  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  Turkey.  M 2, 
Tu  2,  F 3.  A.  Ahmad,  R.  M.  Savory,  E.  Kuran,  L.  M.  Kenny. 

427.  The  Medieval  Church.  The  role  of  the  Church  in  medieval  history, 
with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  papal  authority  within  the 
Church  and  the  nature  of  papal  relations  with  secular  rulers.  F 2-4. 
N.  P.  Zacour. 

428.  England  1154-1307.  Kingship  in  England  during  the  reigns  of  Henry 
II,  Richard  I,  John,  Henry  III,  and  Edward  I focussing  upon  the  theory 
of  kingship,  the  relationship  between  the  crown  and  the  community, 
and  the  growth  of  the  financial,  administrative  and  legal  power  of  the 
monarchy.  Church-State  relations  will  be  viewed  as  an  aspect  of  the 
growth  of  Monarchy.  M 2-4.  ( Not  offered  1968—69. ) T.  Sandquist. 

435.  Religion  and  English  Society,  1785-1875.  Major  themes  of  religious 
history  set  within  a systematic  examination  of  secular  society.  The 
course  begins  with  a consideration  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  sociology 
of  religion:  Evangelicalism,  Methodism  and  the  Industrial  Revolution; 
Nonconformity,  the  Oxford  Movement;  “Papal  Aggression”;  the  prob- 
lem of  Science;  Christian  Socialism;  and  Ritualism.  M 2-4.  R.  J. 
Helmstadter,  J.  P.  R.  Kenyon. 

436.  Victorian  Party  Politics.  Parliamentary  politics  in  the  Victorian  era 
and  the  development  of  political  parties.  Political  crises  leading  up  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  the  Crimean  War,  the  Second  Reform 
and  Third  Reform  Acts  and  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bills.  Students 
allowed  wide  latitude  in  their  choice  of  a research  paper.  Th  4-6. 
( Not  offered  in  1968-69. ) J.  B.  Conacher. 

437.  Liberalism  and  Labour  in  Britain  1880—1945.  The  decline  of  the 
English  Liberal  Party  and  its  replacement,  as  the  party  of  the  left,  by 
the  Labour  Party.  Among  the  topics  to  be  considered:  the  drift  from 
Gladstonian  Liberalism,  the  acceptance  of  the  welfare  state,  the 
expansion  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  state  and  the  emergence  on 
the  political  scene  of  new  social  classes.  Th  4-6.  T.  O.  Lloyd. 

438.  Selected  Topics  in  British  Empire-Commonwealth  History,  1870- 
1966.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  apply  certain  models— derived  from 
a variety  of  historical,  economic,  anthropological,  and  sociological 
literatures— to  selected  societies  within  the  British  Empire-Common- 
wealth, as  well  as  to  the  British  imperial  experience  as  a whole.  F 2-4. 
( Not  offered  1968-69. ) M.  Israel. 

445.  The  Reformation.  A comparative  study  of  the  major  reformers  and 
their  reform  movements  as  well  as  of  the  effects  of  those  movements 
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on  the  histories  of  the  countries  in  which  they  occurred.  Major  empha- 
sis placed  on  Germany  but  careful  attention  will  be  given  to  other 
countries  as  well.  Tu  4-6.  ( Not  offered  1968—69. ) J.  M.  Estes. 

446.  The  Age  of  Enlightenment.  The  period  1648-1800,  stressing  the 
development  of  ideas,  particularly  the  conflict  between  rationalism 
and  Christian  views.  The  biographical  approach  is  used  so  that  the 
main  exponents  of  the  ideas  under  discussion  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
stage.  M 2-4.  R.  M.  Saunders. 

447.  Studies  in  19th  Century  Intellectual  History.  Major  French,  German 
and  English  intellectuals,  1815-1914.  Focus  on  views  about  morality, 
work,  love,  political  activism,  political  quietism,  individualism,  the 
social  group,  the  state,  placed  in  their  historic  and  social  context.  Pre- 
requisite: at  least  one  University  course  in  Modem  European  History 
or  the  equivalent.  Tu  4-6.  J.  Kornberg. 

448.  Aspects  of  German  History  since  1806.  An  examination,  in  topical 
rather  than  chronological  form,  of  some  of  the  main  trends  of  German 
history  since  the  end  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Some  knowledge  of 
the  course  of  German  history  is  assumed.  A reading  knowledge  of 
German  is  helpful,  though  not  essential.  Tu  4-6.  R.  A.  Spencer. 

449.  Co-operation  and  Conflict  in  the  International  Community,  1871- 
1941.  The  political,  economic,  ideological  and  other  conditions  which 
made  for  international  stability  and  instability.  Major  writings  on 
peace  and  war  and  selected  studies  on  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes  and  on  resort  to  war.  Emphasis  on  the  Concert 
of  Europe  and  the  League  of  Nations,  the  causes  of  the  two  World 
Wars,  -and  problems  of  peacemaking  and  peace-enforcement  after 
World  War  I.  F 2-4.  H.  I.  Nelson. 

455.  Nationalism  in  Modern  Eastern  Europe  to  1939.  The  development  of 
nationalism  in  East  Central  Europe  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Main  emphasis  on  the  Polish,  Bohemian  and 
Hungarian  lands  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  the  Balkans.  Nationalism  in 
Russia  or  Germany  dealt  with  only  in  so  far  as  such  topics  touch  on 
developments  in  East  Central  Europe.  W 4-6.  ( Not  offered  1968-69. ) 
P.  Brock. 

456.  Muscovite  and  Imperial  Russia:  Self-Images  and  Foreign  Images. 
Variety  and  change  in  perceptions  of  Russia  as  a culture  and  power  as 
reflected  in  the  writings  of  1)  Russians  and  2)  foreign  travellers, 
artisans,  mercenaries,  scholars  and  diplomats.  Deals  with  questions 
of  historiography,  the  social  sciences  in  historical  research,  bibliog- 
raphy, and  the  craft  of  historical  research  and  writing.  M 2—4.  (Not 
offered  1968-69. ) H.  L.  Dyck. 
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458.  Russia  and  the  Balkans.  Relations  between  Russia  and  the  Balkan 
Peninsular  from  1700  to  1945,  particularly  their  political  and  cultural 
ties  and  mutual  interaction.  Examination  of  the  impact  of  ideologies, 
religion,  strategic  needs,  and  domestic  politics,  on  the  foreign  policy 
and  the  national  aims  of  Russia  and  the  Balkan  States.  Prerequisite: 
History  223  or  350  or  the  equivalent.  M 2-4.  A Rossos. 

459.  The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  1890-1964.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  development  of  this  particular  institution  with  its  peculiar 
ideology,  organization,  social  role  and  international  situation.  Some- 
what less  than  half  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  party  as  a revolution- 
ary movement,  not  in  power,  and  somewhat  more  than  half  treats  the 
half-century  of  party  evolution  since  1917.  F 2 and  one  hour.  R.  H. 
McNeal. 

462.  Canadian  Regional  Societies,  1821-1896.  Certain  themes  within  the 
broad  framework  of  a study  of  the  development  of  regional  communi- 
ties in  British  North  America:  the  growth  and  nature  of  leadership 
elites;  the  role  of  the  middle  class;  migration  patterns;  the  clash  of 
developmental  philosophies  in  Canada;  the  role  of  metropolitan  cen- 
tres; the  causes  and  results  of  social  disorder.  Tu  4-6.  M.  Cross. 

463.  British  North  America  before  Confederation.  The  history  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies  in  terms  of  the  growth  of  regional  communi- 
ties during  the  period,  and  analyzes  forces  making  both  for  their 
integration  and  continuing  distinctiveness.  Stresses  socio-cultural  and 
economic  aspects  of  development,  while  noting  the  political  frame- 
works. Tu 4-6.  (Not offered  1968-69. ) J.  M.  S.  Careless. 

464.  New  France.  Canada  from  the  first  contacts  by  Europeans  to  1791. 
Particular  emphasis  placed  on  society,  its  development,  institutions, 
and  the  influence  of  the  North  American  environment,  the  impact  of 
the  Conquest  and  the  American  Revolution.  A reading  knowledge  of 
French  is  required.  F 2-4.  W.  J.  Eccles. 

466.  Canadian  Intellectual  History.  Selected  topics  in  English-Canadian 
intellectual  history  since  1850.  Although  special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  nationalist  thought,  the  course  also  includes  a consideration  of 
literary  and  religious  themes.  Intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  materials  and  problems  of  the  history  of  ideas.  Th  4-6.  C.  C. 
Berger. 

467.  French  Canadian  Independantisme,  The  various  separatist  movements 
in  French  Canada  from  the  1830s  on  through  the  rise  of  the  Rouge 
party  to  the  Jewries  Canada,  Bloc  Populaire,  and  “independantiste” 
groups  of  today,  with  a special  emphasis  on  their  social,  religious,  and 
economics  policies.  Th  4-6.  J.  Monet  S.J. 
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468.  Canada  in  the  Second  World  War.  This  course,  while  dealing  in  out- 
line with  the  operations  and  organization  of  Canadian  forces  in  1939- 
1945,  also  deals  with  political  and  economic  aspects  of  the  wartime 
history  of  Canada,  and  with  the  war’s  influence  on  Canada’s  relations 
with  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States.  M 2-4.  C.  P.  Stacey. 

475.  American  Colonial  Social  History.  Selected  topics  in  the  intellectual 
and  social  history  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  1607- 
1776.  Some  time  devoted  to  the  17th  century  but  the  focus  is  upon 
understanding  the  social  structure  and  cultural  life  of  the  colonies  in 
the  18th  century.  Tu  4-6.  (Not  offered  1968-69.)  J.  K.  Conway. 

476.  American  Nationalism,  1790-1870.  Attention  is  focussed  on  the  con- 
troversies and  conflicts  concerning  the  nature  of  the  federal  union  and 
also  on  the  various  forces  that  were  both  disrupting  and  integrating  the 
union.  About  half  the  time  available  is  devoted  to  the  sectional  conflict 
of  the  quarter  century  after  1845.  Th  4-6.  ( Not  offered  1968-69. ) 
G.  M.  Craig. 

477.  The  American  Progressive  Tradition  since  1880.  American  history 
since  1880  with  primary  attention  given  to  critics,  reformers  and 
reform  movements.  The  roles  of  populism,  progressivism,  socialism, 
the  New  Deal  and  its  successors  are  examined  against  the  background 
of  a steady  drift  towards  “consensus  politics”  both  in  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs.  M 2 and  one  tutorial  group.  (Not  offered  1968-69.) 
K.  W.  McNaught. 

478.  Topics  in  Twentieth  Century  American  Diplomacy.  An  introduction 
to  the  major  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  from  the  1880’s  to 
the  present,  emphasizing  the  motivations  and  patterns  of  action  of 
policy-makers.  Primarily  a reading  course.  Open  only  to  students  who 
have  taken  a course  in  American  history  on  the  university  level.  Stu- 
dents who  have  taken  History  375  may  enter  the  course  only  with 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Tu  4-6.  R.  D.  Accinelli. 

479.  The  United  States  from  the  Great  Depression  to  the  Great  Society.  A 

comprehensive  survey  and  analysis  of  the  political,  economic  and 
social  institutions,  and  foreign  policy  commitments  of  the  United 
States,  1933-1967.  Open  only  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  one 
course  in  American  history  at  the  University  level.  F 2 and  one  hour. 
W.  C.  Berman. 

482.  China’s  External  Relations,  1834-1960.  Chinese  theory  and  practice 
in  the  conduct  of  external  relations  from  the  late  Ch’ing  through  the 
Republican  and  into  the  Communist  era.  Main  emphasis  placed  on 
changes  in  the  Chinese  attitude  towards  external  relations.  Open  to 
students  who  have  had  History  380  or  its  equivalent.  M 2-4.  J.  L. 
Cranmer-Byng. 
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483.  Collapse  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  1870-1911.  The  breakdown  of  the 
traditional  imperial  structure— both  internal  and  external  factors.  Pri- 
mary emphasis:  the  disruptive  forces  which  predominated  in  the 
period.  Some  attention  given  to  new  forces  like  “nationalism”  and  the 
intellectual  “renaissance”.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  History  380 
or  its  equivalent.  M 2-4.  J.  Gerson. 

484.  Selected  Topics  in  Modern  Japanese  History.  Although  the  content 
varies  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  work  normally  involves  the  study 
and  discussion  of  selected  problems  related  to  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural modernization  of  Japan  since  1868.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
explore  questions  and  issues  in  which  they  have  developed  special 
interests.  Th  4-6.  P.  L.  Thompson. 

485.  The  Development  of  Athenian  Political  Institutions.  (The  same  as 
Greek  and  Roman  History  485.)  Studies  against  the  background  of 
historical  events,  and  of  political  institutions  in  other  states.  The 
pertinent  parts  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Aristotle’s  Athenian  Consti- 
tution and  Plutarch’s  Lives  will  be  read  in  translation.  F 2-4.  G.  V. 
Sumner,  M.  E.  White. 

486.  From  Republic  to  Principate.  ( The  same  as  Greek  and  Roman  History 
486. ) Roman  republican  government  was  unable  to  meet  the  adminis- 
trative, economic,  military  and  intellectual  challenges  of  a Mediterra- 
nean-wide and  multi-cultural  empire.  A series  of  would-be  saviours, 
ranging  from  radical  democrats  to  warlords  of  “Left”  and  “Right”, 
sought  to  devise  a more  effective  alternative.  The  Augustan  settlement, 
an  efficient  military  monarchy  lurking  decorously  behind  a traditional 
republican  facade.  F 2—4.  G.  L.  Keyes. 

491.  Latin  America:  Social  History.  Selected  topics  in  the  social  history  of 
Latin  America  with  stress  on  the  methods  and  approaches  of  the  social 
sciences  and  the  application  of  an  appropriate  methodology  to  the 
selection  and  interpretation  of  historical  evidence.  Covers  the  period 
1500  to  1960  and  designed  to  explore  the  possibility  for  new  perspec- 
tives in  Latin  American  history.  Tu  4-6.  T.  Brady. 

498.  Problems  in  Modern  Islamic  History,  (i)  The  Transition  from  Tradi- 
tional to  Modern  Society  in  the  Islamic  World,  OR  (ii)  The  Islamic 
World  Today.  Students  must  consult  the  Undergraduate  Secretary, 
Department  of  Islamic  Studies  before  the  end  of  the  preceding  session 
to  determine  which  particular  area  will  be  the  subject  of  the  seminar. 


Indian  Studies 

See  “East  Asian  Studies5 
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Islamic  Studies 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

General  Arts  Course  students  who  take  Arabic  may  take  an  additional 
Islamic  language  (either  Persian  or  Turkish)  in  years  other  than  First  Year. 

ARABIC 

100.  Introductory  Standard  Arabic  I.  W 11,  F 3 + 2 hours. 

200.  Intermediate  Arabic — Modern:  Texts.  (Prerequisite  100.)  M 11,  W 3, 
Th  11. 

300.  Advanced  Arabic.  (Prerequisite  200. ) W 11,  F 2 + 1 hour.  Prescribed 
texts:  Brunnow-Fischer,  Arabische  Chrestomathie  and  Lyons,  Classi- 
cal Arabic  Reader.  The  additional  hour  is  devoted  to  prose  and  sight 
translation. 

HISTORY  OF  ISLAMIC  CIVILIZATION 

104.  An  Introduction  to  Islamic  History.  Mil,  Th  11. 

116.  Islam  as  a Religion.  Th  12. 

202.  Islamic  History:  a.d.  600-1520.  Tu  11,  Th  2,  F 11.  (1968-69  only.) 

204.  Islamic  Literature  and  Art.  2 hours  a week.  (Commencing  in  1969- 
70.) 

216.  Islam  as  a Civilization.  M 12. 

302.  Islamic  History:  a.d.  1520  to  the  Present.  (Prerequisite  normally 
202. ) M 3,  Tu  12,  F 12.  ( 1968-70  only. ) 

304.  Islamic  Theology  and  Philosophy.  2 hours  a week.  (Commencing  in 
1970-71.) 

Honour  Courses 

120.  Introductory  Standard  Arabic  I.  Tu  3,  W 2,  Th  3,  F 2. 

121.  An  Introduction  to  Islamic  History.  M 2,  Tu  12. 

122.  Survey  of  Islamic  Literature  in  Translation.  Tu  4,  W 4. 

220.  Intermediate  Arabic — Modern:  Texts.  M 11,  W 3,  Th  11. 

221.  Introductory  Arabic  Prose  and  Sight.  F 3. 

222.  Intermediate  Arabic — Classical.  Prescribed  text:  Wickens  and  Mar- 
mura,  First  Readings  in  Classical  Arabic.  W 2,  Th  2,  F 2. 
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223.  Islamic  History:  a.d.  600-1520.  Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 1. 

320.  Advanced  Arabic — Classical.  Prescribed  texts:  Brunnow-Fischer, 
Arabische  Chrestomathie  and  Lyons,  Classical  Arabic  Reader.  W 11, 
F 2. 

321.  Arabic  Prose  and  Sight.  Tu  3. 

322.  Colloquial  Arabic:  Egyptian  dialect.  Tu  9,  Th  9. 

323.  Survey  of  Arabic  Literature.  Th  12. 

324.  Islamic  History:  a.d.  1520  to  the  present.  M 2,  Tu  2,  F 3. 

325.  Introductory  Persian.  M 10,  W 10,  F 10. 

326.  Introductory  Turkish.  W 10,  Th  4,  F 12. 

420.  Advanced  Arabic — Modern:  Texts.  M 1,  W 4. 

421.  Advanced  Arabic  Prose  and  Sight.  M 12. 

422.  Colloquial  Arabic:  Egyptian  and  another  Dialect.  Tu  3,  F 12. 

423.  Islamic  History  Seminar:  Problems  in  Modern  Islamic  History.  Stu- 
dents may  select  either  ( i ) The  Transition  from  Traditional  to  Modern 
Society  in  the  Islamic  World,  or  ( ii ) The  Islamic  World  Today.  Th  4-6. 

424.  Intermediate  Persian.  (Prerequisite  for  428.)  M 4,  Tu  4,  Th  2,  F 4. 

425.  Survey  of  Persian  Literature.  Tu  10. 

426.  Ottoman  and  Modern  Turkish:  Texts.  M 4,  W 12,  Th  2,  F 10. 

427.  Survey  of  Turkish  Literature.  Th  12. 

428.  Advanced  Persian.  ( Prerequisite  424. ) M 1,  W 4,  Th  12,  F 4. 


Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies 
ITALIAN 

A list  of  prescribed  texts  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department. 

Note:  Courses  100,  120,  123,  124,  222  may  not  be  taken  by  students  with 
Grade  13  Italian  or  equivalent. 

For  courses  121,  122,  190,  191,  200,  the  prerequisite  is  Grade  13 
Italian  or  equivalent;  these  courses  must  be  taken  as  First  Year  pre- 
scription by  students  possessing  the  prerequisite. 

Supplementary  reading  under  the  direction  of  the  Staff  may  be 
required  of  students  in  all  years. 
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General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Introductory  Course  in  Italian.  Prescribed  texts:  Speroni  and  Golino, 
Basic  Italian  (rev.  ed.);  Pirandello,  Cost  e se  vi  pare  (ed.  Russo); 
Cantarella,  Prosatori  del  Novecento.  AB  Sec.  M 10,  W 10,  F 10; 
A Sec.  Tu  3;  B Sec.  Th  3. 

195.  A Rapid  Reading  Course.  For  graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
in  any  faculty.  M 1 . 

200.  Intermediate  Course.  Prescribed  texts:  Manzoni,  I promessi  sposi  (ed. 
Russo);  Verga,  Pane  nero  (ed.  White);  The  Penguin  Book  of  Italian 
Verse ; Pirandello,  Sei  personaggi  in  cerca  d’autore  and  Enrico  IV; 
Speroni  and  Golino,  Leggendo  e ripassando.  A Sec.  M 10,  W 10, 
F 10;  B Sec.  Tu  9,  Th  9 + 1 hour. 

201.  Italian  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Oral  Practice.  M 9,  W 9, 
F 9. 

203.  The  same  as  201.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

300.  Italian  Literature  and  Culture  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Prescribed  texts: 
Dante,  La  Divina  Commedia  (ed.  Sapegno),  Vol.  I;  Boccaccio,  II 
Decamerone  (ed.  Ottolini);  Petrarca,  Canzoniere.  A Sec.  M 9,  W 9, 
F 9;  B Sec.  Tu  9,  Th  9 + 1 hour. 

301.  Italian  Renaissance  Literature.  Oral  Practice.  Tu  9,  Th  9 -f  1 hour. 

302.  Readings  in  Italian  Literature  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  Composition.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

Honour  Courses 

Important:  See  notes  preceding  Italian  General  Course  prescriptions. 

Opportunity  for  oral  practice  will  be  provided  in  each  of  the  four  years 
for  students  taking  the  full  honour  Italian  course.  Oral  examinations  will  be 
held. 

120.  Introductory  Course  in  Italian.  Reading  of  selected  modern  works. 
Oral  practice.  M 9,  Tu  10,  W 9,  W 3,  Th  2,  F 3. 

121.  The  Modern  Italian  Novel.  M 9,  F 3. 

122.  Modern  Italian  Poetry  and  Theatre.  W 9. 

123.  Introductory  Course  in  Italian.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9,  F 3. 

124.  Introductory  Course  in  Italian.  Reading  of  selected  modem  works. 
AB  Sec.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9;  A Sec.  Tu  3;  B Sec.  Th  11. 


190.  Composition.  Tu  10. 
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191.  Oral  Practice.  W 3. 

220.  Dante.  M 9,  F 9. 

221.  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio.  M 3,  W 9. 

222.  Introductory  Course  in  Italian.  M 11,  W 11. 

223.  Italian  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages:  Dante,  Petrarca.  Composition. 
M 9,  W 9,  Th  10. 

290.  Composition.  Tu  4. 

320.  The  Renaissance  in  Italy.  Italian  lyric  poetry  from  Poliziano  to  Marino. 
Tu  4, 

321.  The  Italian  Epic  in  the  Sixteenth  Century:  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  W 10, 
Th  10. 

322.  Italian  Renaissance  Prose.  M 9. 

323.  The  Italian  Theatre  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  F 11. 

324.  Italian  Literature  of  the  Renaissance.  W 10,  Th  10,  F 10. 

390.  Composition.  F 10. 

391.  Italian  Phonetics.  Oral  Italian.  F 4. 

420.  History  of  the  Italian  Language.  M 3. 

421.  The  Italian  Novel  and  Theatre  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Centuries.  M 10,  F 10. 

422.  Italian  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Th  3. 

423.  Dante,  Paradiso.  M 2. 

424.  Aspects  of  Italian  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  M 2. 

425.  Italian  Literary  Criticism  after  1800.  M 2. 

426.  Aspects  of  Eighteenth  Century  Italian  Literature  and  Thought.  M 2. 

427.  Italian  Poetry  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.  M 2. 

490.  Composition.  F 11. 

491.  Oral  Italian.  F 3. 

Note:  The  choice  of  option  in  Italian  423-427  is  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Department. 

PORTUGUESE 

195.  A Rapid  Reading  Course  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in 
any  faculty.  1 hour  a week. 

320.  Introductory  Course  in  Portuguese.  Reading  of  selected  modern  works; 
oral  practice.  M 11,  W 2,  F 10. 

420.  Introduction  to  Brazilian  Literature.  Three  hours.  M 10,  W 11,  Th  11. 
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SPANISH 

A list  of  texts  prescribed  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Note:  Courses  100,  120,  123,  125  may  not  be  taken  by  students  with  Grade 
13  Spanish  or  equivalent. 

For  courses  121,  122,  124,  126,  190,  191,  200  the  prerequisite  is 
Grade  13  Spanish  or  equivalent;  these  courses  must  be  taken  as  First 
Year  prescription  by  students  possessing  the  prerequisite. 

Supplementary  reading  under  the  direction  of  the  Staff  may  be 
required  of  students  in  all  years. 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Introductory  Course  in  Spanish.  Prescribed  texts:  Turk,  Foundation 
Course  in  Spanish  (rev.  ed.);  Corazon  de  Espaha  (ed.  Centeno). 
M 10,  W 10,  F 10  + 1 hour. 

195.  A Rapid  Reading  Course  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in 
any  faculty.  W 1 . 

200.  Intermediate  Course.  Prescribed  texts:  Da  Silva  and  Lovett,  A Con- 
cept Approach  to  Spanish;  Neville,  El  haile;  Veinte  cuentos  espaholes 
del  Siglo  XX  (ed.  Anderson-Imbert  and  Kiddle;  Unamuno,  Abel 
Sanchez.  A Sec.  Tu  9,  Th  9 + 1 hour;  B.  Sec.  M 10,  W 10,  F 10. 

201.  Modern  Hispanic  Literature.  Oral  practice.  Prescribed  texts.  M 9, 
W 9,  F 9. 

203.  The  same  as  201.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

300.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  Prescribed  texts:  Pattison,  Represen- 
tative Spanish  Authors  (2  vols.,  rev.  ed.).  A Sec.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9; 
B Sec.  Tu  9,  Th  9 -f  1 hour. 

301.  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age.  Composition.  Oral  practice. 
Prescribed  texts.  Tu  9,  Th  9 + 1 hour. 

302.  Spanish  American  Literature.  Prescribed  texts.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 


Honour  Courses 

Important:  See  notes  preceding  Spanish  General  Course  prescriptions. 
Opportunity  for  oral  practice  will  be  provided  in  each  of  the  four  years  for 
students  taking  the  full  honour  Spanish  course.  Oral  examinations  will  be 
held. 

120.  Introductory  Course  in  Spanish.  Reading  of  selected  modern  works. 
Oral  practice.  M 3,  Tu  2;  W 2,  Th  10,  F 9,  F 2. 
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121.  Selected  Modern  Readings.  Oral  practice.  M 9 or  M 3,  F 2. 

122.  Survey  of  Spanish  Civilization.  Tu  2. 

123.  Introductory  Course  in  Spanish.  M 11,  W 11  + 2 hours  (Lab.). 

124.  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Civilization.  Selected  readings; 

language  study.  M 11,  W 11,  F 3. 

125.  Introductory  Course  in  Spanish.  M 11,  W 11  -f  4 hours  (Lab.). 

126.  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Civilization.  Selected  readings; 

language  study;  oral  practice.  M 11,  W 11,  F 9,  F 3 -f  1 hour 
(Lab.). 

190.  Composition.  A Sec.  M 2;  B Sec.  W 2. 

191.  Oral  Practice.  F 9. 

220.  Modern  Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama.  Tu  12,  Th  10. 

221.  The  Modern  Spanish  Novel.  W 10. 

222.  Latin  American  Civilization:  A Survey.  Th  9. 

223.  Modern  Hispanic  Literature.  Oral  Practice.  M 3,  W 11,  Th  10. 

290.  Composition.  W 3 or  Th  11. 

291.  Oral  Practice.  F 2. 

320.  History  of  the  Spanish  Language.  Mil. 

321.  Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama  of  the  Golden  Age.  M 10,  Tu  2. 

322.  Spanish  Prose  of  the  Golden  Age.  F 3. 

323.  Spanish  American  Literature:  Colonial  Period  and  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Th  2. 

324.  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Golden  Age:  A Survey.  Th  11. 

390.  Composition.  A Sec.  M 3;  B Sec.  Tu  12. 

391.  Spanish  Phonetics.  Oral  Spanish.  M 4. 

420.  Mediaeval  Spanish  Literature.  Th  11,  Th  12. 

421.  Modern  Spanish  American  Literature.  Tu  3. 

422.  Modern  Spanish  Literature.  M 9,  F 9. 

423.  Spanish  American  Literature:  Cultural  Background  and  Modern 
Novel.  M 9,  F 9. 

490.  Composition.  A Sec.  Tu  2;  B Sec.  W 2. 

491.  Oral  Spanish.  M 2. 
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Japanese 

See  “East  Asian  Studies” 

Latin 

See  “Classics” 

Linguistics 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Introduction  to  General  Linguistics.  H.  A.  Gleason,  Jr.,  An  Intro- 
duction to  Descriptive  Linguistics,  with  Workbook.  M 12,  Tu  4 -f- 
1 hour. 

116.  The  Nature  and  Function  of  Language.  Differences  within  and  be- 
tween languages.  Edward  Sapir,  Language.  Th  12. 

200.  Language  Learning.  Theory  and  practice  of  first  and  second  language 
learning;  experience  in  learning  an  exotic  language.  Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 4. 

201.  The  Bases  of  Linguistic  Theory.  C.  F.  Hockett,  A Course  in  Modern 
Linguistics.  Tu  2,  W 12,  F 12.  First  offered  in  1969-70. 

300.  Sociolinguistics.  The  status  of  language  variety  in  culture;  folklore, 
authoritarianism,  and  correctness  myths;  the  functions  of  standard. 
Mil,  Tu  2,  Th  11.  First  offered  in  1969l-70. 

301.  Historical  Linguistics  and  History  of  Linguistics.  M 12,  W 2,  Th  12. 
First  offered  in  1970-71. 

Honour  Courses 

120.  The  same  as  Linguistics  100. 

220.  The  same  as  Linguistics  200.  First  offered  in  1969-70. 

221.  The  same  as  Linguistics  201.  First  offered  in  1969-70. 

Literature 

310.  Contemporary  Literature.  Drama:  Anouilh,  Antigone;  Beckett, 
Waiting  for  Godot;  Brecht,  The  Life  of  Galileo;  Durrenmatt,  The 
Physicists;  Fry,  The  Lady’s  Not  For  Burning;  Garcia  Lorca,  Blood 
Wedding,  Yerma,  Bernarda  Alba;  Giraudoux,  Tiger  at  the  Gates; 
Ionesco,  The  Bald  Soprano;  Pirandello,  Six  Characters  In  Search 
of  An  Author;  Sartre,  No  Exit;  Williams,  The  Night  of  the  Iguana. 
Fiction:  Camus,  The  Outsider;  Faulkner,  As  I Lay  Dying;  Heming- 
way, The  Snows  of  Kilimanjaro,  A Clean,  Well-Lighted  Place,  The 
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Killers,  The  Short,  Happy  Life  of  Francis  Macomber;  Hesse,  Sid- 
dartha;  Joyce,  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a Young  Man ; Kafka,  Meta- 
morphosis; Mann,  Confessions  of  Felix  Krull,  Confidence  Man; 
Mauriac,  Vipers  Tangle;  Zamyatin,  We.  The  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Russian  Works  will  be  studied  in  translation. 
M 12,  Th  12,  F 12. 


Mathematics 

Although  textbooks  are  listed  below,  students  are  advised  to  consult  with 
the  lecturer  before  making  their  purchases. 

It  is  understood  that  a part  of  the  time  assigned  to  lectures  will  be  devoted 
to  problems. 

ACTUARIAL  SCIENCE 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Mathematics  of  Investment  and  Credit.  Binomial  theorem;  interest 
and  discount,  present  values,  annuities  certain,  consumer  finance, 
determining  prices  and  values  of  mortgages,  bonds  and  stocks;  deter- 
mining yield  rates  on  such  investments  given  the  cost  of  the  investment 
and  the  cash  returns.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  A.  M 12,  W 12. 

200.  The  Theory  of  Life  Annuities  and  Life  Assurances.  An  elementary 
course.  Prerequisites:  Actuarial  Science  100  and  Mathematics  100. 
Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 2, 

300.  Advanced  Theory  of  Life  Annuities  and  Life  Assurances.  Prerequisites: 
Actuarial  Science  200  and  Mathematics  200  or  206.  M 11,  Tu  2,  Th  11. 

Honour  Courses 

123.  The  same  as  Actuarial  Science  100.  M 2,  W 3. 

223.  The  Theory  of  Interest  and  Life  Contingencies.  Compound  interest 
and  applications.  Applications  of  interest  theory  and  of  probability 
and  frequency  distributions,  to  problems  involving  life  and  death  of 
one  or  more  lives;  assurances,  annuities,  single  and  annual  premiums, 
reserves;  development  of  the  standard  notation  of  the  subject.  Tu  12, 
W 9. 

243.  Life  Contingencies.  An  introductory  course.  Elementary  probability; 
life  annuities;  life  assurances;  actuarial  reserves.  Prerequisites:  Actu- 
arial Science  123,  Mathematics  155.  Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 2. 

323.  The  Theory  of  Life  Contingencies.  An  advanced  course.  Part  I.  Tu  9, 
F 12. 
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333.  Finite  Differences.  Development  of  methods  of  interpolation,  summa- 
tion, mechanical  quadrature,  elementary  difference  equations.  Tu  4. 

423.  The  Theory  of  Life  Contingencies.  An  advanced  course,  Part  II.  Tu 
9-11. 

433.  Construction  of  Contingency  Tables  and  Valuation  of  Pensions. 
Methods  of  analysing  data  to  produce  raw  rates  for  mortality  and  ser- 
vice tables;  various  methods  of  graduating  such  rates.  Typical  benefits 
provided  under  pension  plans;  methods  of  calculating  their  present 
values  and  supporting  rates  of  contribution.  M 9-11. 

APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 
General  Courses 

310.  Differential  Equations.  A study  of  ordinary  and  partial  differential 
equations  with  applications  to  problems  in  physics.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  210.  Tu  11,  W 9,  F 11. 

Honour  Courses 

221.  Mechanics.  Laws  of  Newtonian  mechanics,  principle  of  virtual  work, 
motion  of  a particle,  harmonic  oscillator,  Kepler  problem,  orbits  of 
space  vehicles,  moving  frames  of  reference,  motion  of  systems  of  par- 
ticles and  rigid  bodies,  introduction  to  Lagrange’s  equations,  small 
vibration  theory.  Textbook:  Synge  and  Griffith,  Principles  of  Mecha- 
nics. W 11,  F12. 

321.  Advanced  Dynamics.  Equations  of  motion  in  Lagrangian  and  Hamil- 
tonian forms,  motion  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  elements  of  the 
calculus  of  variations,  Hamilton-Jacobi  equation,  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  optimal  processes.  Textbooks:  Goldstein,  Classical  Mecha- 
nics-, Synge  and  Griffith,  Principles  of  Mechanics.  M 10,  F 10. 

331.  Classical  Mathematical  Physics.  Scalar,  vector  and  tensor  fields, 
dyadics,  curvilinear  coordinates,  Stokes’  theorem  and  the  divergence 
theorem,  continuum  mechanics,  stress,  strain,  and  rate  of  strain  rela- 
tions, perfect  elasticity,  static  and  vibration  theory  of  strings,  rods, 
membranes  and  plates,  the  wave  equation,  travelling  waves  and 
normal  modes,  steady  and  unsteady  heat  conduction,  the  dynamics  of 
a perfect  fluid  including  vorticity,  incompressible  flow  in  two  dimen- 
sions, sources  and  sinks,  electrodynamics  of  a vacuum  up  to  Maxwell’s 
equations.  Th  2,  F 2. 

361.  Numerical  Analysis.  The  numerical  solution  of  ordinary  differential 
equations.  Matrix  calculations.  Quadrature,  non-linear  equations,  and 
functional  approximations.  Prerequisite:  Applied  Mathematics  261. 
Tu  10,  F 12. 
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421.  Quantum  Theory.  Hilbert  space.  Quantum  Theory:  wave-particle 
duality,  deductive  structure,  transformation  theory,  quantum  condi- 
tions and  the  uncertainty  principle,  the  Schrodinger  and  Heisenberg 
equations  of  motion.  Harmonic  oscillator.  Applications  to  potential 
barriers,  angular  momentum,  hydrogen  atom,  perturbation  theory, 
anharmonic  oscillator,  Stark  effect,  scattering,  time-dependent  pertur- 
bations, many-body  problems,  electron  spin,  Pauli  electron,  bosons  and 
fermions,  helium  atom  hydrogen  molecule,  Dirac  equation.  W 4,  F 3. 

431.  Continuum  Mechanics.  Tensor  analysis;  Stress;  Deformation;  Conti- 
nuity, dynamical  and  constitutive  equations;  Newtonian  and  non- 
Newtonian  fluids,  plastic,  elastic,  viscous,  viscoelastic,  hypoelastic  and 
hyperelastic  materials;  Electromagnetic  and  thermodynamic  effects 
and  interaction  problems.  Textbooks:  Prager,  Mechanics  of  Continua ; 
Sedov,  Mechanics  of  a Continuous  Medium.  M 11,  W 3. 

436.  Higher  Mechanics.  Non-linear  mechanics,-  stability,  astronautics, 
mechanics  of  control  and  optimal  processes.  M 3,  Tu  11.  (Not  offered 
1968-69. ) 

441.  Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical  Physics.  Linear  partial  differ- 
ential equations  of  second  order,  Green’s  functions,  distributions, 
eigenvalues  and  eigenfunctions  with  applications  to  wave  propagation, 
heat  flow  and  boundary  value  problems.  Textbook:  Duff  and  Naylor, 
Differential  Equations  of  Applied  Mathematics.  M 12,  Th  10. 

446.  Electromagnetic  Theory.  Maxwell’s  equations,  reflection  and  refraction 
of  plane  waves,  scalar  and  vector  potentials,  the  Hertz  vector,  the 
moving  point  charge,  coaxial  line,  wave  guides,  radiation  from  an- 
tennas. Special  relativity  applied  to  electrodynamics,  diffraction 
theory.  Prerequisite:  Applied  Mathematics  331.  Textbooks:  Stratton, 
Electromagnetic  Theory ; Panofsky  and  Phillips,  Classical  Electricity 
and  Magnetism.  M 10,  W 10. 

451.  Theory  of  Games  and  Linear  Programming.  Theory  of  convexity;  von 
Neumann’s  theory  of  games;  linear  programming.  Applications  to 
Economics.  W 2,  F 2. 

461.  Differential  Equations  and  their  Numerical  Solution.  Ordinary  differ- 
ential equations,  existence  and  approximation  theorems,  linear  systems, 
numerical  solutions  of  equations  and  of  eigenvalue  problems.  Deriva- 
tion and  qualitative  .properties  of  second  order  partial  differential 
equations  of  elliptic,  parabolic,  and  hyperbolic  types,  numerical  solu- 
tions of  initial  and  boundary  value  problems,  stability  and  convergence. 
Th  11,  F 3. 
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COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

General  Courses 

301.  Introduction  to  Computing.  Stored-program  computers  and  algo- 
rithmic programming  languages.  Fortran.  Applications  to  quadrature, 
solving  linear  and  non-linear  algebraic  equations,  statistics,  actuarial 
science,  sorting,  critical  path  scheduling.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

311.  Introduction  to  Computing.  Stored-program  computers  and  algo- 
rithmic programming  languages.  Fortran.  Applications  to  quadrature, 
solving  linear  and  non-linear  algebraic  equations,  statistics,  sorting, 
critical  path  scheduling.  Prerequisite:  Mathemiatics  210.  M 11,  Tu  2-4. 

Honour  Courses 

268.  Introduction  to  Computing.  An  introduction  to  algorithms,  stored- 
program  computers,  compilers  and  programming  languages.  Fortran 
programming  with  applications  to  numerical  problems,  non-numerical 
problems,  and  simulations.  Brief  introduction  to  formal  languages  and 
automata.  Tu  2,  W 2. 

368.  Programming  Languages.  Classification  of  programming  languages: 
assemblers,  compilers,  interpreters,  generators,  fist  processors.  Algol. 
Assembly  and  macro  language  programming.  Program  structure:  link- 
ing, storage  allocation,  operating  systems,  diagnostics,  multiprogram- 
ming, time  sharing.  Algebraic  compilers:  parenthesis  free  notation. 
Formal  languages:  type  0,  1,  2,  3 languages  and  relation  to  automata. 
Syntax  directed  and  table-driven  compilers.  M 1,  F 1. 

468.  Automata  Theory.  The  algebraic  structure  theory  of  finite  automata. 
A selection  of  mathematical  topics  of  particular  interest  to  the  com- 
puter scientist,  such  as  effective  computability  and  decidability,  formal 
grammars.  Tu  9,  Th  2. 

MATHEMATICS 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Calculus.  Limits  of  sequences  and  functions;  differentiation  and  inte- 
gration of  functions  of  one  variable  with  applications  to  geometry  and 
kinematics;  introduction  to  space  geometry.  Prerequisite:  Grade  13 
Mathematics  A or  3 papers  if  written  prior  to  1967.  Prerequisite  for 
Mathematics  200.  W 11,  F 3.  Tutorial  periods  M 3-5,  Tu  9-11,  Tu  2-4. 
W 2-4,  W 3-5. 
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106.-  General  Mathematics.  An  introductory  account  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  mathematics,  illustrated  by  topics  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  subject.  This  is  the  first  course  of  a sequence  intended  for  those 
whose  subject  of  concentration  is  not  mathematics.  Prerequisite: 
Grade  13  Mathematics  A or  2 papers  if  written  prior  to  1967.  Lecture 
and  tutorial  hours  the  same  as  Mathematics  100. 

110.  Calculus.  Derivatives,  anti-derivatives  and  definite  integrals,  with 
applications.  Prerequisite  for  Mathematics  210.  A Sec.  Tu  9,  Th  11  + 
tutorial  F 10-12;  B Sec.  Tu  3,  W 3 -f-  tutorial  F 2 -4. 

115.  General  Mathematics.  A selection  of  topics  in  algebra,  probability 
theory,  statistics  and  analysis.  Lecture  and  tutorial  hours  the  same  as 
those  of  Mathematics  110. 

*200.  Calculus.  An  extension  of  course  100.  Methods  of  integration;  the 
definite  integral  with  applications;  infinite  series;  partial  differentiation; 
differential  equations.  Students  who  wish  to  take  this  course  without 
concentrating  in  Mathematics  should  consult  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics before  doing  so.  M 11,  W 3,  Th  11. 

201.  Geometry.  A modem  approach  to  geometry,  involving  Euclidean, 
Affine,  Projective  and  Non-Euclidean  geometries.  Textbook:  Coxeter, 
Introduction  to  Geometry.  Tu  9,  W 1,  Th  9. 

206.  General  Mathematics.  A continuation  of  Mathematics  106.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  106  or  100.  M 11,  W 3,  Th  11. 

*210.  Calculus.  An  extension  of  Mathematics  110.  The  definite  integral, 
expansion  in  series,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  differ- 
ential equations.  Prerequisite  for  Applied  Mathematics  310.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  110.  M 9,  Th  2,  F 10. 

211.  Algebra.  Linear  equations  and  transformations,  quadratic  forms  and 
their  geometrical  interpretation,  introduction  to  groups,  rings  and 
fields.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  110.  M 3,  Tu  10,  W 11. 

300.  Modern  Algebra.  The  integers,  rational  numbers,  integral  domains, 
fields,  the  polynomial  ring,  introduction  to  group  theory,  vector  spaces, 
linear  transformations,  matrices  and  determinants.  W 11,  Th  1,  F 2. 

301.  Analysis.  Metric  spaces,  functions  of  several  variables,  complex  variable 
theory  and  applications,  Fourier  series.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

303.  Introduction  to  Higher  Mathematics.  A selection  of  topics  from  logic, 
set  theory,  algebra  and  analysis,  with  emphasis  on  modem  trends. 

306.  General  Mathematics.  A continuation  of  Mathematics  206.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  206.  W 11,  Th  1,  F 2. 

^Students  who  obtained  less  than  Grade  C in  Mathematics  100  or  110  are  advised 
to  consult  the  Department  of  Mathematics  before  enrolling  in  this  course. 
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311.  Geometry.  Introduction  to  Euclidean  geometry,  with  emphasis  on  the 
axiomatic  method,  modification  of  the  axioms  to  yield  projective,  affine 
and  non-Euclidean  forms  of  geometry.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  211. 
M 9,  Tu  10,  Th  9. 

Honour  Courses 

120.  Calculus.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  ideas  of  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus.  Textbook:  Apostol,  Calculus.  M 9,  W 9,  F 10;  tuto- 
rial (with  140)  W 3-5. 

140.  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Coordinate  systems,  lines  and  planes  in  two 
and  three  dimensions,  vectors,  linear  dependence,  determinants  and 
matrices,  linear  transformations,  regular  polyhedra,  groups  of  trans- 
formations, quadrics  in  normal  form,  generators,  spherical  trigonome- 
try. Textbook:  Hausner,  A Vector  Space  Approach  to  Geometry. 
W 10,  F 9;  tutorial  ( with  120 ).  W 3-5. 

155.  Calculus.  Differentiation  and  integration  with  applications;  introduc- 
tion to  linear  algebra.  Lectures  A Sec.  M 12,  Th  3;  B Sec.  W 11,  F 3. 
Tutorials,  M 9-11,  M 3-5,  F 9-11,  F 10-12. 

165.  Calculus.  Derivatives,  integrals,  differential  equations,  with  applica- 
tions. Introduction  to  linear  algebra.  M 11,  F 12;  Tutorial.  W 9-11. 

*220.  Analysis  I.  Differential  and  integral  calculus  of  functions  of  several 
real  variables.  Topology  of  En.  Continuity,  differentiability  and  con- 
tinuous differentiability.  Taylor’s  theorem.  Extrema.  Implicit  and 
inverse  function  theorems.  The  Riemann-Stieltjes  integral  transforma- 
tion. Improper  integrals;  r function,  manifolds,  chains  and  differential 
forms.  Divergence  theorem,  Green’s  formulas.  Text:  C.  Goffman, 
Calculus  of  several  variables.  Mil,  Th  3. 

*230.  Analysis  II.  Infinite  Series.  Complex  functions  represented  by  power 
series.  Cauchy-Riemann  Equations;  conformality.  Solution  of  second 
and  n-th  order  linear  differential  equations  with  constant  coefficients. 
Vector  product.  Differential  equations  in  En.  Fourier  series.  Laplace 
transform.  Applications  to  differential  equations.  Texts:  E.  A.  Cod- 
dington,  An  Introduction  to  Ordinary  Differential  Equations.  H.  V. 
Nickerson,  D.  C.  Spencer  and  N.  E.  Steenrod,  Advanced  Calculus. 
Hyslop,  Infinite  Series.  Tu  11,  W 12. 

240.  Linear  Algebra.  Vector  spaces.  Canonical  forms.  Functionals,  duality, 
operators,  reduction  of  bilinear  forms.  Tensors.  Applications  to  geo- 
metry. Th  11,  F 11. 

245.  Matrix  Algebra.  Vector  spaces.  Canonical  form.  Functionals,  duality, 
operators,  reduction  of  bilinear  forms.  Applications.  Th  11,  F 11. 

Students  are  expected  to  register  simultaneously  for  Mathematics  220  and  230. 
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250.  Geometry  I.  Euclidean,  affine,  and  projective  transformations,  the 
theorems  of  Desargues  and  Pappus,  geometries  over  various  fields. 
References:  Coxeter,  Introduction  to  Geometry,  Projective  Geometry. 
Pedoe,  An  Introduction  to  Projective  Geometry.  M 9,  Tu  4. 

255.  Calculus.  A continuation  of  155.  Further  topics  in  calculus  and  linear 
algebra;  differential  and  difference  equations.  Tu  11,  Th  2. 

264.  Analysis.  Partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  series,  ordinary 
differential  equations.  Line  and  surface  integrals;  introduction  to 
vector  analysis.  Fourier  series  with  applications  to  partial  differential 
equations.  M 11,  Tu  11,  W 12. 

265.  Calculus.  A continuation  of  165.  M 11,  W 11,  Th  10. 

320.  Real  Analysis.  Topology  and  function  spaces.  Applications  to  differen- 
tial and  integral  equations  and  approximation  theory.  M 12,  F 11. 

330.  Complex  Analysis.  Fourier  series:  convergence  theory,  Fejer’s  theorem. 
Analytic  functions.  Cauchy’s  theorem  and  integral  formula,  Taylor 
and  Laurent  theorems,  singularities,  residue  theorem.  Conformal 
mapping,  Mobius  transformation.  Analytic  continuation.  M 9,  Th  11. 

335.  Differential  Equations.  First  and  second  order  ordinary  differential 
equations,  operational  methods,  variation  of  parameters,  solution  in 
series,  Fourier  series,  Bessel  and  Legendre  functions,  the  Laplace 
transform.  M 11,  F 10. 

340.  Algebra  I.  An  introduction  to  groups,  rings,  fields  and  modules.  Refe- 
rence: Herstein,  Topics  in  Algebra.  Tu  11,  Th  4. 

345.  Algebraic  Structures.  A survey  course  in  modern  algebra  including 
set  theory,  elementary  number  theory,  rings  and  groups,  polynomial 
rings  and  fields,  and  other  selected  topics.  W 4,  Th  4. 

350.  Geometry  I.  Ordered  geometry,  affine  geometry,  absolute  geometry, 
inversive  geometry,  projective  geometry,  construction  of  the  field  asso- 
ciated with  a given  geometry,  geometries  over  the  various  fields. 
Textbooks:  Coxeter,  Introduction  to  Geometry,  Projective  Geometry. 
M 2,  Tu  2.  ( To  be  discontinued  from  1969-70. ) 

360.  Differential  Geometry.  Curves  in  3-space.  Surfaces  in  3-space,  curva- 
ture, fundamental  forms,  geodesics,  parallel  displacement,  curvature 
tensor.  Surfaces  in  the  large,  the  Gauss-Bonnet  theorem.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  240.  W 11,  Th  9. 

364.  Advanced  Analysis.  Ppint  set  theory,  applications  to  analysis,  complex 
variable  theory,  residue  calculus,  Bessel  functions,  Legendre  functions, 
simple  boundary- value  problems.  M 9,  Th  11,  F 11. 

400.  Foundations.  Introduction  to  mathematical  logic  and  related  topics 
that  have  particular  applications  to  the  foundations  of  mathematics. 
W 2,  Th  2. 
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410.  History  of  Mathematics.  Mathematics  since  1800.  The  literature  of 
and  about  mathematics.  Information  retrieval  and  historiography. 
Individually  chosen  projects  and  reports  on  classic  papers.  M 5-7. 

420.  Real  Variable  Theory.  Set  theory,  measure  theory,  integration.  Text- 
book: Munroe,  Introduction  to  Measure  Theory  and  Integration. 
Tu  3,  Th  12. 

425.  Topology.  The  winding  number  and  its  applications.  Homotopy 
classes  of  maps.  The  Fundamental  group.  Covering  spaces.  Topology 
of  surfaces.  Textbook:  Massey,  An  Introduction  to  Algebraic  Topology; 
M3,  Tull. 

430.  Complex  Analysis.  Residue  calculus,  analytic  continuation,  entire  and 
meromorphic  functions,  majorization  and  Picard’s  theorem.  Conformal 
mapping  and  Riemann  mapping  theorem,  the  Gamma  function, 
asymptotic  expansions,  differential  equations  in  the  complex  plane. 
Textbooks:  Hille,  Analytic  Function  Theory,  Vol.  I and  II.  W 9,  F 9. 

*435.  Differential  Equations.  Existence  theorems,  linear  systems,  Sturm- 
Liouville  problems,  integral  equations,  partial  and  total  differential 
equations  of  the  first  order.  Textbooks:  Goursat-Hedrick,  Differential 
Equations;  Kaplan,  Ordinary  Differential  Equations;  Coddington 
and  Levinson,  Theory  of  Ordinary  Differential  Equations;  Duff, 
Partial  Differential  Equations.  Tu  2,  Th  3. 

440.  Algebra  II.  A continuation  of  course  340.  Additional  references: 
Artin;  Galois  Theory;  McCoy,  Rings  and  Ideals.  M 2,  F 10. 

445.  Theory  of  Numbers.  An  introductory  course  covering  a selection  of 
topics  in  number-theory.  Textbook:  Hardy  and  Wright,  Introduction 
to  the  Theory  of  Numbers.  W 11,  F 11. 

450.  Geometry  II.  Non-Euclidean  geometry,  linear  and  tetrahedral  com- 
plexes, eight  associated  points,  the  double  six  and  other  configurations, 
algebraic  curves  and  surfaces,  spaces  of  more  than  three  dimensions. 
Textbooks:  Baker,  Principles  of  Geometry.  Vol.  Ill;  Hilton,  Plane 
Algebraic  Curves;  Coxeter,  Regular  Polytopes.  Tu  10,  Th  11. 

455.  Combinatorial  Theory.  Topics  in  the  theory  of  discrete  mathematics: 
graphs,  maps,  networks,  games,  bottleneck  problems,  enumeration, 
dependence,  lattices,  parentheses.  M 10,  F 12. 

460.  Differentiable  Manifolds.  Differentiable  manifolds,  affine  connections, 
Riemannian  spaces,  special  relativity,  general  relativity,  other  topics. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  360.  M 4,  Th4. 

°The  consent  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  enrolment. 
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STATISTICS 

It  is  intended  that  only  one  course  of  each  pair  422-427,  442-447,  452- 
457,  472-477  will  be  offered  in  any  one  year. 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

201.  Probability  and  Statistics.  An  introduction  to  the  mathematical  theory 
of  probability,  with  applications  in  statistics.  Mathematics  200  or  255 
must  be  taken  concurrently.  Tu  9,  W 1,  Th  9. 

205.  Biostatistics.  An  elementary  account  of  the  more  common  significance 
tests  used  in  biological  applications  of  statistics,  together  with  an 
introduction  to  the  elements  of  experimental  design.  Textbook: 
Snedecor,  Statistical  Methods.  W 11,  Th  10. 

301.  Probability  and  Statistics.  A continuation  of  Statistics  201;  regression 
theory,  analysis  of  variance,  theory  of  sampling.  Prerequisite:  Statistics 
201.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

305.  Statistics.  A course  in  theoretical  statistics  directed  towards  applica- 
tion in  the  experimental  sciences.  M 12,  W 10. 

310.  Experimental  Statistics.  Frequency  distributions,  tests  of  significance, 
analysis  of  variance,  regression,  introduction  to  the  design  of  experi- 
ments. Prerequisite:  Mathematics  110  or  115.  Tu  9,  W 11,  F 10. 

Honour  Courses 

222.  Probability  and  Statistics.  Combinatorial  probabilities,  discrete  and 
continuous  probability  distributions,  generating  functions,  the  normal 
sampling  distributions,  regression  theory,  elements  of  the  design  of 
experiments  and  analysis  of  variance.  Tu  10,  W 4. 

322.  Statistics.  A structural  development  of  mathematical  statistics:  mea- 
surement, structural  and  linear  models;  marginal  and  conditional 
analysis;  large  sample  frequency  and  likelihood  theory.  Textbook: 
Fraser,  The  Structure  of  Inference.  W 10,  Th  10. 

332.  Stochastic  Processes.  An  introduction  to  the  properties  and  applica- 
tions of  basic  classes  of  stochastic  processes.  Textbook:  Parzen,  Sto- 
chastic Processes.  M-3,  Th  3. 

422.  Experimental  Design.  Simple  randomized  design,  permutation  and 
normal  theory  tests,  multiple  comparisons,  randomized  block,  latin 
square,  factorials,  confounding  in  2n  and  3n  designs,  split-plots,  frac- 
tional replication,  non-orthogonality,  missing  observations,  analysis  of 
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covariance,  balanced  incomplete  blocks,  random  effects  models.  Text- 
books: Kempthorne,  Design  and  Analysis  of  Experiments.  Cochran 
and  Cox,  Experimental  Design.  Tu  11,  W 10. 

or 

427.  Regression  Theory.  Distribution  theory,  the  multivariate  normal,  dis- 
tribution of  quadratic  forms,  the  general  linear  model,  the  singular 
case  and  the  matrix  pseudo-inverse,  computational  techniques,  selec- 
tion of  the  best  regressor  variables,  experimental  design  models, 
polynomial  regression,  location  of  a maximum,  regressor  variables 
subject  to  error,  non-linear  regression.  Textbooks:  Graybell,  Linear 
Statistical  Models,  V.I.  Draper  and  Smith,  Applied  Regression 
Analysis.  Tu  11,  W 10. 

432.  Statistical  Inference.  A survey  of  contemporary  methods  of  inference 
including  Neyman  Pearson  theory,  likelihood  theory,  Bayesian  theory, 
and  structural  theory.  Tu  2,  Th  3. 

442.  Multivariate  Analysis.  Likelihood  ratio  and  Roy's  Union-Intersection 
tests  for  hypotheses  involving  the  multivariate  normal  distribution. 
Derivation  of  the  distributions  for  Hotelling’s  T2,  the  Wishart  matrix 
and  the  multiple  and  partial  correlation  coefficients.  Principal  com- 
ponent analysis  and  the  distribution  of  characteristic  roots  and  vectors. 
M 12,  Th  10. 

or 

447.  Nonparametric  Theory.  A survey  of  current  theory:  estimation,  toler- 
ance regions,  hypothesis  testing,  confidence  intervals,  limiting  distribu- 
tions, and  sequential  methods.  M 12,  Th  10. 

452.  Statistical  Analysis  of  Time  Series.  Estimation  and  hypothesis  testing 
for  finite  parameter  schemes,  goodness-of-fit  testing  for  spectral  distri- 
bution functions,  estimation  and  hypothesis  testing  for  point  processes, 
other  selected  topics.  Tu  9,  Th  9. 

or 

457.  Foundations  of  Time  Series  Analysis.  Mathematical  prerequisites,  har- 
monic analysis  of  weakly  stationary  random  processes,  linear  predic- 
tion theory  and  empirical  spectral  analysis  of  time  series.  Tu  9,  Th  9. 

462.  Probability  Theory.  Primarily  a theoretical  course,  the  emphasis  being 
on  limit  theorems  such  as  the  strong  law  of  large  numbers  and  the 
convergence  of  sums  of  random  variables.  Textbooks:  Feller,  An 
Introduction  to  Probability  Theory  and  its  Applications  (Vol.  1 & 2). 
Gnedenko,  The  Theory  of  Probability.  M 11,  W 3. 

472.  Theory  of  Stochastic  Processes.  Further  study  of  stochastic  processes 
( see  332 ) emphasizing  theoretical  problems  such  as  the  conditions  for 
the  existence  of  processes  or  for  the  validity  of  equations  describing 
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them,  and  the  nature  of  the  solutions  of  these  equations.  Textbooks: 
Feller,  An  Introduction  to  Probability  Theory  and  its  Applications, 
(Vol.  1 & 2).  Gnedenko,  The  Theory  of  Probability.  Rosenblatt, 
Random  Processes.  W 12,  F 11. 

or 

477.  Queues,  Dams  and  other  Random  Processes.  Further  study  of  stochas- 
tic processes  (see  332)  emphasizing  problems  arising  in  applications 
such  as  the  transient  behaviour  of  queues  and  their  development  under 
complicated  queue-disciplines,  storage  problems  including  strategies, 
and  the  growth  of  populations.  Textbooks:  Feller,  An  Introduction 
to  Probability  Theory  and  its  Applications  (Vol.  1 & 2).  Cox  and 
Miller,  Stochastic  Processes.  Harris,  Branching  Processes.  W 12, 
F 11. 


Microbiology 

Given  by  Members  of  the  School  of  Hygiene 


General  Science  Course 

310.  Introductory  Microbiology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed 
to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  bacteria,  fungi,  viruses  and 
rickettsiae.  The  properties  of  the  organisms  such  as  their  structure, 
growth,  metabolism  and  nutrition,  immunity  mechanisms  and  patho- 
genicity will  be  covered.  Selected  species  will  be  used  to  demonstrate 
the  significance  of  microorganisms  in  agriculture,  industry  and  the 
health  sciences.  Prerequisite:  First-Year  Botany  or  Zoology  or  Biology. 
Tu  10,  Th  9;  Th  10-12  and  F 10  ( Lab. ) . 

Honour  Courses 

370.  General  Microbiology.  A combined  lecture  and  laboratory  course, 
designed  as  an  introduction  to  microorganisms  and  their  basic  proper- 
ties: structure  and  ultrastructure,  growth,  nutrition,  physiology,  meta- 
bolism, antigenicity,  and  genetics.  M 3-5  or  Tu  10-12;  Th  2-5. 

420.  Pathogenic  Microbiology.  A lecture  and  seminar  course  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  infection  by  pathogenic  bacteria,  rickettsiae  and  viruses. 
W 10,  Th  11. 

470.  Structure  of  Microorganisms.  A lecture,  seminar  and  laboratory  course 
on  the  structure  and  ultrastructure  of  various  groups  of  microorganisms 
including  the  bacteria,  fungi,  protozoa,  and  viruses.  The  laboratory 
section  may  include  a research  problem.  M 9,  W 2-5. 
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471.  Animal  Virology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the 
basic  principles  and  methods  fundamental  to  the  study  of  animal 
virology.  The  course  will  cover:  virus  replication,  interference  and 
interferon,  other  host  defence  mechanisms,  effect  of  metabolic  inhibi- 
tors on  virus  replication,  viral  antigen-antibody  reactions  and  viral 
genetics.  Selected  animal  viruses  will  be  used  to  illustrate  major 
phenomena.  During  the  second  term  the  properties  of  the  main  groups 
of  viruses  and  rickettsiae  pathogenic  for  man  and  animals  will  be 
studied.  An  opportunity  for  a research  project  will  also  be  provided. 
M 10-1,  Th  9-11,  Th  12. 

472.  Immunology  and  Immunochemistry.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course 
on  the  basic  principles  of  immunology  and  immunochemistry,  includ- 
ing antigen-antibody  reactions,  chemical  nature  of  antigens  and  anti- 
bodies, hypersensitivity,  and  blood  groups.  Tu  2-5. 

473.  Microbiological  Statistics.  An  advanced  lecture  and  practical  course 
dealing  with  the  application  of  statistical  methods  to  problems  in 
microbiology.  Th  2-4. 

474.  Systematic  Microbiology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with 
microorganisms  of  importance  in  the  fields  of  industry,  agriculture 
and  medicine.  Laboratory  exercises  will  cover  the  processes  brought 
about  by  these  organisms  as  well  as  the  methods  used  for  their  isola- 
tion. Emphasis  will  be  given  to  differentiation  and  classification. 
M 2-5,  Tu  9-12. 

475.  Microbial  Biochemistry.  An  advanced  lecture  and  laboratory  course 
designed  to  cover  recent  developments  in  the  biochemistry  and  bio- 
chemical genetics  of  microorganisms.  The  laboratory  section  may 
include  a research  project.  M 2-5,  Tu  9-12. 

498.  Project  in  Biological  Sciences.  Equivalent  to  7 hours. 

Music 

Given  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Music 

Those  who  desire  professional  training  as  performers,  composers,  and 
especially  as  teachers  of  music  in  Secondary  Schools,  should  consult  the 
calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Music  for  appropriate  courses. 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Opera  and  Oratorio,  a study  of  dramatic  music.  No  prerequisite.  M 10, 
W 10,  F 10. 

116.  The  Baroque  to  Bach  and  Handel.  Th  12. 

200.  Symphony  and  Concerto.  No  prerequisite.  Tu  9,  W 1,  Th  9. 
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201.  The  Structure  of  Music.  Analytic  study  of  tonal  harmony,  triads 
through  seventh  chords,  modulation  and  non-harmonic  material;  acous- 
tical basis  of  music,  form,  rhythm  and  metre.  Prerequisite:  R.C.M.T. 
Grade  II  Theory,  Grade  13  Music  or  Faculty  of  Music  examination, 
particulars  of  which  are  available  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
of  Music,  in  musical  rudiments.  This  course  is  given  only  in  evening 
classes  provided  by  the  Division  of  University  Extension.  (Offered  in 
1969-70  and  alternate  years  only. ) 

216.  Classicism  and  Romanticism.  M 12. 

300.  Chamber  Music,  Keyboard  Literature  and  Song.  Prerequisite:  Music 
100  or  200.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

301.  The  Structure  of  Music.  Analytic  study  of  chromatic  harmony  as 
applied  to  the  literature  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present 
day.  Prerequisite:  Music  201.  (Offered  in  1968-69  and  alternate  years 
in  evening  classes  only. ) 

316.  Wagner  to  the  Present.  W 12. 

416.  The  Beginnings  of  Western  Music.  Tu  12. 

Honour  Courses 

All  students  in  the  Honour  Course  in  Music  will  participate  weekly  in 
chamber  music. 

120.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  and  Forms  of  Music:  Studies  in  the 
major  styles  of  Western  Music  and  its  repertoire.  Textbooks:  Apel, 
Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music,  complete  edition  (Harvard);  Parrish 
and  Ohl,  Masterpieces  of  Music  before  1750  (Norton);  Sachs,  Our 
Musical  Heritage  (Prentice-Hall);  Strunk,  Source  Readings  in  Music 
History  ( 5 vols.  paperback ) ( Norton ) . M 10,  W 10. 

121.  Materials  of  Music:  harmony,  ear  training  and  keyboard  harmony. 
M 2,  W 2,  F 2,  plus  2 hours. 

122.  Historical  Method  in  Music  Study.  Tu  9. 

220.  History  of  Music:  Mediaeval,  Renaissance  and  early  Baroque  periods 
to  1680.  Textbooks:  Davidson  and  Apel,  Historical  Anthology  of 
Music  (Harvard);  Grout,  History  of  Western  Music  (Norton).  M 3, 
W 3. 

221.  Materials  of  Music:  the  study  of  chromatic  harmony,  the  study  of 
counterpoint,  melody  writing,  canon  and  fugal  exposition;  ear  training 
and  keyboard  harmony.  M 11,  Tu  11,  Th  12  plus  2 hours. 

222.  Music  Bibliography.  Textbook:  Duckles,  Music  Reference  (Glencoe 
Press).  Th  11. 
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320.  History  of  Music:  middle  and  late  Baroque,  Rococo  and  Classical 
Periods:  1680  to  the  death  of  Beethoven.  Texts:  as  for  Music  120  and 
220  plus  approximately  ten  scores  to  be  selected  by  the  lecturer.  M 10, 
F 10. 

321.  Advanced  Materials  of  Music.  Orchestration  and  keyboard  harmony. 
Tu  12,  F 3 plus  1 hour. 

322.  Proseminar  in  Musicology:  Problems  in  the  history  of  music.  M 11, 
F 11. 

420.  History  of  Music.  Music  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries.  Textbooks  as 
for  220  plus  approximately  ten  scores  to  be  selected  by  the  lecturer. 
M 3,  W 3. 

421.  Advanced  Materials  of  Music:  modal  counterpoint,  analytical  tech- 
nique and  score  reading.  M 11,  W 10  plus  one  hour. 

422.  Proseminar  in  Musicology.  Problems  in  the  history  of  music.  W 11-1. 

Near  Eastern  Studies 
NEAR  EASTERN  HISTORY 
General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Ancient  Egypt.  M 11,  M 2,  Th  11. 

200.  Ancient  South-Western  Asia.  Tu  11,  Th  2,  F 11. 

300.  The  Persian,  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods.  M 3,  Tu  12,  F 12. 

Honour  Courses 

120.  The  same  as  100.  M 11,  M 2,  Th  11. 

220.  The  same  as  200.  Tu  11,  Th  2,  F 11. 

320.  The  same  as  300.  M 3,  Tu  12,  F 12. 

420.  The  Ancient  Near  East.  Problems  in  history,  archaeology,  and  epig- 
raphy. 3 hours  a week. 

NEAR  EASTERN  LANGUAGES 

Note:  Biblical  texts  are  to  be  read  in  Kittel,  Biblia  Hebraica,  3rd  ed. 
A list  of  the  texts  prescribed  for  Hebrew  courses  may  be  obtained  from 
the  department. 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Introductory  Classical  Hebrew.  M 10,  W10,  FlO-j-  1 hour. 

200.  Intermediate  Hebrew  ( A ) . Tu  9,  Th  9 + 1 hour. 
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201.  Hebrew:  The  Pentateuch.  M 2,  Wll  + 1 hour. 

300.  Advanced  Hebrew.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

301.  Hebrew  Prophetical  Literature.  Tu  11,  Th  3,  F 11. 

Honour  Courses 

Note:  Students  are  expected  to  become  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
literature  of  any  language  they  study  and  questions  on  literary  history 
may  appear  on  language  examinations. 

120.  The  same  as  100.  M 10,  W 10,  F 10. 

150.  Hebrew  History  and  Culture.  Tu  2,  Th  3. 

220.  Intermediate  Hebrew  ( B ) . Tu  9,  Th  9 -f-  1 hour. 

221.  The  same  as  201.  M 2,  W 11  + 1 hour. 

320.  Hebrew  Historical  Literature.  Tu  9,  W 9,  Th  9. 

321.  The  same  as  301.  Tu  11,  Th  3,  F 11. 

330.  Introductory  Akkadian.  Tu  10,  Th  10,  F 10. 

331.  Introductory  Arabic.  Tu  2,  W 2,  F 2. 

332.  Introductory  Aramaic.  M 11,  Th  10-12. 

333.  Introductory  Middle  Egyptian.  M 12,  W 10,  Th  2. 

334.  Mediaeval  Hebrew.  M 10,  W 11,  Th  12. 

420.  Hebrew  Poetry.  Tu  10,  Th  10,  Th  12. 

425.  Post-Biblical  Hebrew.  M 9,  Th  9. 

430.  Intermediate  Akkadian.  M 11,  W 11,  F 12. 

431.  Intermediate  Classical  Arabic.  Tu  4,  W 2,  F 2. 

432.  Intermediate  Aramaic:  Syriac.  3 hours  a week. 

433.  Intermediate  Middle  Egyptian.  M 10,  Tu  9,  F 9. 

434.  Modern  Hebrew.  3 hours  a week. 

NEAR  EASTERN  LITERATURE 
(for  University  College,  New  College  and  Innis  College  students  only) 
General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  The  Literatures  of  Ancient  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Anatolia,  and 
Canaan.  Th  12,  F 2 + 1 hour. 

116.  The  Development  of  Religious  Thought  in  the  Ancient  Near  East. 
Th  12. 
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200.  The  Literature  of  Ancient  Israel.  M 12,  W 2,  Th  4. 

216.  The  Historical,  Prophetical  and  Legal  Literature  of  the  Hebrews. 
M 12. 

300.  The  Literature  of  Early  Judaism  and  of  First-Century  Christianity. 
M 2,  W 12,  Th  2. 

316.  The  Literature  of  the  Hebrews  after  the  Exile.  W 12. 

416.  The  Religions  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East:  Hinduism,  Zoroastrian- 
ism, Judaism,  Christianity  (early  and  Eastern),  Islam.  Tu  12. 

Pali 

See  “East  Asian  Studies” 

Parasitology 

Given  by  Members  of  the  School  of  Hygiene 

470.  An  introduction  to  parasites  and  to  parasitism.  Reactions  between 
hosts  and  parasites  will  be  discussed,  adaptations  of  the  latter  for  life 
in  various  environments,  impact  of  parasites  on  civilizations,  and 
historical  developments.  4 hours  to  be  arranged.  (Not  offered  in 
1968-69. ) 

Persian 

See  “Islamic  Studies” 

Philosophy 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Ethics.  This  course  consists  of  (a)  an  investigation  of  the  functions  of 
morals  with  specific  reference  to  problems  of  modern  society;  ( b ) an 
examination  of  the  psychology  of  human  behaviour;  ( c ) a study  of 
the  basic  criteria  of  moral  judgments.  W 11,  F 3 -f-  1 hour. 

102.  Philosophy:  General  Introduction.  A survey  of  the  field  of  philosophy 
and  its  relation  to  other  disciplines;  examination  of  (a)  the  main 
problems  of  logic  ( the  nature  of  exact  thinking,  deduction,  induction, 
scientific  method,  semantics);  ( b ) the  main  alternative  theories  of 
knowledge  (idealism,  realism,  empiricism,  operationalism ) ; ( c ) the 
main  alternative  metaphysical  theories  ( idealism,  naturalism,  material- 
ism, phenomenalism).  Tu  11,  Th2,  F 11. 

116.  Introduction  to  Ethics.  Th  12. 

117.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science.  Development  of  concepts  of  the 
physical  world.  ( The  same  as  History  116. ) Th  12. 
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200.  Ethics:  Historical  and  Systematic.  Greek  ethics  with  special  reference 
to  the  social  and  political  thought  of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  the  Stoic 
and  Epicurean  teaching.  M 11,  W 3,  Th  11. 

201.  Systematic  Ethics.  An  examination  of  the  relationship  between  ethics 
and  the  social  sciences;  the  question  of  the  status  of  conscience  and 
values,  the  meaning  of  freedom,  the  notion  of  a good  society.  Tu  9, 
Th  9 + 1 hour. 

202.  Greek  Philosophy.  The  major  ideas  of  Greek  philosophy  and  science 
from  the  pre-Socratic  thinkers  to  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans.  M 2,  W 11 
+ 1 hour. 

203.  Problems  in  Epistemology.  Tu  9,  Th  9 + 1 hour. 

210.  Ethics:  Freedom  and  the  Nature  of  Man.  Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 12. 

217.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Science.  Development  of  concepts  of  the 
biological  world.  No  prerequisite.  (The  same  as  History  216.)  M 12. 

300.  Modern  Ethics.  Types  of  ethical  theory  from,  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  present  day;  social  and  political  ideals  in  recent  times;  develop- 
ment of  ethical  doctrines  in  relation  to  systematic  philosophy.  W 11, 
F 2 + 1 hour. 

301.  Contemporary  Ethical  Theory.  The  problems  of  the  Right  and  the 
Good;  logical  analysis,  ethical  scepticism,  existentialism  and  human- 
ism. M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

302.  Philosophy  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Present.  The  rise  of  modern 
science,  and  its  transformation  of  traditional  beliefs;  continental  ration- 
alism; English  empiricism;  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant;  German 
romanticism,  scientific  positivism,  philosophies  of  evolution;  present- 
day  trends  in  philosophy.  Tu  11,  Th  3,  F 11. 

303.  Problems  in  Metaphysics.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

316.  Modem  Ethics.  Types  of  ethical  theory;  naturalism,  idealism,  realism; 
recent  tendencies.  W 12. 

317.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  W 12. 

416.  Social  and  Political  Ethics.  Tu  12. 

417.  History  of  Modem  Philosophy.  Tu  12. 

418.  Philosophy  of  Science.  Tu  12. 

Honour  Courses 

120.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  Some  of  the  main  problems  of  philosophy 
and  introduction  to  logic.  A Sec.  M 1,  W 2 + 1 hour;  B Sec.  Tu  2, 
Th  1 + 1 hour.  ( In  the  Second  term  the  Tu  2 and  W 2 lectures  may 
not  be  given. ) 
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221.  Ethics.  Introduction  to  the  main  problems  of  ethical  theory.  Study  of 
contemporary  and  classical  discussions.  M 10,  W 10. 

222.  Greek  Philosophy.  The  Pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans. Th  11,  Th  2. 

223.  Greek  thought,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Plato  and  Aristotle.  F 11. 

224.  History  of  Philosophy.  Development  of  philosophy  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  Hume  with  special  reference  to  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Descartes, 
Lock,  Berkeley,  Hume.  A Sec.  M 2,  F 3;  B Sec.  Tu  10,  Th  10;  C Sec. 
W 12,  F 3. 

225.  Logic.  M 1,  Th  3. 

226.  History  of  Philosophy.  Content  as  described  in  224.  W 12,  Th  1. 

227.  The  Philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  A study  of  selected  writings. 
W 12,  Th  11  + 1 hour. 

228.  Early  Modern  Philosophy.  Tutorial  training  in  philosophical  reasoning 
and  in  the  study  of  philosophical  writings:  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley 
and  Hume.  W3  + 2 hours. 

321.  Aesthetics.  Types  of  aesthetic  theory  and  problems  in  the  philosophy 
of  art.  F 12. 

324.  Moral  Philosophy.  Studies  in  types  of  modem  ethical  and  social 
theory.  Tu  4,  Th  2. 

325.  Philosophy  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  the  Age  of  Reason.  W 11. 

326.  The  Age  of  Reason.  Examination  of  the  leading  philosophical  systems 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Tu  9,  Th  9. 

327.  Epistemology  and  Methodology.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  225  or 
another  suitable  course  in  Philosophy.  Tutorial.  W 2 -J-  2 hours. 

328.  Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic.  First  term.  Tu  11,  Th  11  + 1 hour. 

329.  Philosophical  Uses  of  Logic.  Second  term.  Tu  11,  Th  11  + 1 hour. 

330.  Kant.  First  term.  Tu  12,  Th  2 + 1 hour. 

431.  Nineteenth-Century  Philosophy.  First  term,  M 9,  F 9 + 1 hour. 

432.  Twentieth-Century  Philosophy.  Second  Term.  M 9,  F 9 + 1 hour. 

The  following  courses  are  all  term-length  seminars  equal  to  1&  hrs.  A 
selection  of  them  will  be  given  each  term.  Preregistration  for  these  courses, 
during  the  month  of  February  of  the  preceding  academic  year,  is  required. 
Consult  the  Department  of  Philosophy  or  its  Bulletin  for  further  information. 
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460.  Aesthetics. 

461.  Metaphysics. 

462.  Political  Philosophy. 

463.  Phenomenology. 

464.  Existentialism. 

465.  Theories  of  Mind. 

466.  Philosophy  of  Action. 

467.  Philosophy  of  Biology. 

468.  Philosophy  of  History. 

469.  Philosophy  of  Language. 

470.  Philosophy  of  Mathematics. 

47 1 . Philosophy  of  Music. 

472.  Philosophy  of  Physics. 

473.  Philosophy  of  Psychology. 

474.  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

475.  Philosophy  of  Science. 

476.  Philosophy  of  Social  Science. 

477.  Selected  Texts  in  Continental  Rationalism. 

478.  Selected  Texts  in  Medieval  Philosophy. 

479.  Selected  Texts  in  Nineteenth-Century  Empiricism. 

480.  Topics  in  Epistemology. 

481.  Topics  in  Ethical  Theory. 

482.  Topics  in  Greek  Philosophy. 

483.  Topics  in  the  History  of  Ethics. 

484.  Topics  in  Logic. 

499.  Special  Topics. 

Philosophy — St.  Michael’s  College 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

106.  Introduction  to  a Philosophical  Study  of  Man  and  Society:  an  analysis 
of  concepts  underlying  ethical  behaviour.  Tu  11,  Th  2,  F 11. 

108.  An  Historical  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  A general  view  of  some 
fundamental  problems  with  special  attention  to  technical  vocabulary. 
M 12,  W 12  + 1 hour. 
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119.  Faith  and  Reason.  Th  12. 

206.  Philosophy  of  Man  and  Moral  action.  M 2,  W 11  + 1 hour. 

207.  Seminar  in  Theories  of  Nature.  Tu  9,  Th  9 + 1 hour. 

208.  Mediaeval  Philosophy.  Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 2. 

211.  Freedom  and  the  Nature  of  Man.  Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 12. 

219.  Philosophical  Problems.  M 12. 

306.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy.  Tu  11,  Th  3,  F 11. 

307.  Metaphysics  and  Epistemology.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

308.  Modern  and  Contemporary  Philosophy.  Mil,  Tu  2,  Th  11. 

Honour  Courses 

150.  General  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  The  major  problems  and  systems 
of  ancient  philosophy.  M 12,  W 12,  F 12,  or  other  hours. 

250.  Philosophy  of  Man.  The  nature  and  faculties  of  the  soul;  the  soul  as 
form:  relation  of  the  cognitive  and  volitional  faculties  to  each  other 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  soul;  origin  and  destiny  of  the  soul.  M 4, 
W 4. 

251.  Logic.  Th  4-6. 

252.  Seminar  in  Mediaeval  Philosophy.  W 12,  F 3. 

350.  General  Ethics.  W 10  + 1 hour. 

351.  Metaphysics.  M 11,  Th  11  + 1 hour. 

352.  Seminar  in  Early  Modern  Philosophy.  F 12  + 2 hours. 

450.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy.  Th  10-12. 

451.  Contemporary  Epistemologies.  Tu  3-5. 

452.  Research  Tutorial.  ( To  be  announced. ) 

453.  Analytic  Philosophy  and  Phenomenology.  W 4-6. 

454.  Kant  and  Hegel.  Th  3-5. 

Psychology— St.  Michael’s  College 

Note:  For  the  present  concentration  in  Psychology  is  not  offered  at 
St.  Michael’s  College. 

151.  Introduction  to  Psychology.  Nature,  scope  and  methods  of  psychology; 
the  concept  of  behaviour;  affectors,  connectors  and  effectors;  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  individual  differences  and  behavioural  processes. 
Tu  9,  Th  9,  F 11. 
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Physics 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  The  Laws  and  Principles  of  Physics.  A one-year  course.  Textbooks: 
Beiser,  Basic  Concepts  of  Thy  sics-,  Orear,  Fundamentals  of  Physics. 
Tull,Fll;Th2-4  (Lab.). 

110.  Mechanics  and  Properties  of  Matter.  Mechanics,  Waves  and  Thermal 
Physics.  A Sec.  M 2,  F 9,  Lab.  W 10-12;  B Sec.  M 3,  Th  2,  Lab. 
Tu  10-12. 

210.  Electricity  and  Atomic  Physics.  Electricity,  Light,  Atomic  and  Nu- 
clear Physics,  Cosmic  Rays.  Prerequisite:  Physics  110  and  Mathematics 
110  or  equivalents.  Textbooks:  Weidner  and  Sells,  Elementary 
Classical  Physics,  Vol.  2;  Weidner  and  Sells,  Elementary  Modern 
Physics,  Vol  3.  A Sec.  M 2,  F 9,  Lab.  W 2-5;  B Sec.  W 10,  F 11,  Lab. 
Th  9-12. 

211.  Solid  State  Physics.  Thermodynamic  properties  of  solids,  black  body 
radiation,  crystal  structure  and  diffraction  of  waves;  conductors  and 
insulators,  transistor  devices.  Prerequisites:  Physics  110  and  Mathe- 
matics 110  or  equivalents.  (It  is  recommended  that  Mathematics  210 
and  Physics  210  be  taken  with  Physics  211.)  M 11,  Tu  2,  W 9. 

310.  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics.  A study  of  related  concepts  taken  from 
atomic  and  nuclear  physics— elementary  quantum  mechanics.  Atomic 
and  nuclear  structure,  energy  levels,  spectra  and  decay  schemes. 
(Mathematics  210  and  Physics  210  are  recommended  as  preparation 
for  Physics  310.)  M 10,  W 11.  Lab.  A Sec.  M 2-5;  B Sec.  W 2-5; 
C Sec.  F 2-5. 

311.  Classical  and  Quantum  Mechanics.  Prerequisites  Mathematics  210, 
Physics  211;  corequisites  Applied  Mathematics  310,  and  Physics  310. 
M 3,  Tu  9,  W 10. 

Honour  Courses 

120.  Mechanics,  Properties  and  Structure  of  Matter.  The  major  part  of  the 
course  will  deal  with  Mechanics.  Special  Relativity,  Properties  of 
Matter.  Textbooks:  Ingard  and  Kraushaar,  Introduction  to  Mech- 
anics, Matter  and  Waves • T.  M.  Helliwell,  Introduction  to  Special 
Relativity.  M 11,  W 12,  F 12,  and  tutorial  Tu  10.  Lab.  A Sec.  M 2-5; 
B Sec.  F 2-5. 

130.  Properties  of  Matter,  Mechanics  and  Heat,  for  student  in  Science. 
Textbook:  Sears  and  Zemansky,  University  Physics,  III  ed.  Part  1 
Mechanics,  Heat  and  Sound.  Vol.  I.  M 9,  Th  10,  F 9,  Tu  2-5  (Lab.). 

140.  Basic  Physics,  with  an  introduction  to  some  modern  applications,  for 
students  taking  a one-year  course  in  Physics.  Textbook:  Miller,  Col- 
lege Physics.  Tu  12,  Th  11;  Tu  2-4  ( Lab. ). 
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141.  The  same  as  Physics  100.  Tu  11,  F 11;  Tu  2-4  Lab. 

220.  Introduction  to  Electromagnetism  and  Optics.  Tu  9,  Th  9,  Th  12. 

221.  Introduction  to  Quantum  Mechanics  and  Relativity.  Particle  view  of 
nature,  tensor  formulation  of  physical  laws,  special  relativity;  study 
of  wave  phenomena;  introduction  to  quantum  mechanics.  M 3,  Th  10. 

222.  Terrestrial  and  Atmospheric  Physics.  An  introduction  to  the  physical 
theories  of  the  earth’s  major  features.  W 3. 

230.  Electromagnetism  and  Atomic  Physics.  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Sound, 
Optics,  Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics.  Textbook:  Morgan,  Introduc- 
tion to  University  Physics,  Vol.  II.  Tu  9,  W 10,  Th  11. 

270.  Introduction  to  Electromagnetism  and  Optics.  A laboratory  course, 
supplemented  by  problem  periods,  to  accompany  220.  A Sec.  Tu  2-5; 
B Sec.  F 2-5. 

275.  Electromagnetism  and  Atomic  Physics.  A laboratory  course  to  accom- 
pany 230.  A Sec.  Tu  2-5;  B Sec.  F 2-5. 

320.  AC  Theory  and  Electronics.  Second  term.  W 11,  Th  9,  F 9. 

321.  Thermodynamics  and  Statistical  Physics.  Textbooks:  Crawford,  Heat 
Thermodynamics  and  Statistical  Physics ; Sears,  Thermodynamics, 
Kinetic  Theory  and  Introduction  to  Statistical  Mechanics.  First  term. 
Tu  9,  W 9,  W 10,  Th  10. 

322.  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  Electrostatics,  special  relativity, 
magnetic  fields,  Maxwell’s  equations,  electromagnetic  waves,  Fres- 
nel’s equations,  multipole  radiation,  Lienard-Wiechert  potentials, 
Thomson  scattering,  Cherenkov  radiation.  Textbook:  Corson  and 
Lorrain,  Introduction  to  Electromagnetic  Fields  and  Waves.  First 
term.  M 11,  W 11,  Th  9,  F 9. 

323.  Atomic  Structure  and  Quantum  Physics.  Rydberg-Ritz  principle, 
Franck-Hertz  experiments,  photoelectric  effect,  Compton  effect,  Stern- 
Gerlach  experiment,  Davisson  and  Germer  experiment,  probability 
amplitudes,  expectation  values,  the  Schrodinger  equation,  solution  for 
a square  well,  solution  for  the  hydrogen  atom,  electron  spin,  the 
exclusion  principle,  the  periodic  table.  Radioactivity,  nuclear  structure. 
Second  term.  M 11,  W 9,  W 10,  Th  10. 

330.  The  Physics  of  Solids  and  Fluids.  Elasticity,  viscosity,  equation  of 
fluid  motion,  wave  propagation,  heat  conduction,  potential  theory. 
F 12. 

331.  Physics  of  the  Earth,  Introductory:  Radioactivity  and  age  of  rocks, 
tectonics,  glaciology,  seismology,  gravity,  geothermometry  and  geo- 
magnetism with  special  emphasis  on  geological  implications.  Text- 
book: Jacobs,  Russell  and  Wilson,  Physics  and  Geology.  M 9,  Th  12. 
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370.  AC  Theory  and  Electronics.  A laboratory  course  to  accompany  course 
320.  F 2-5. 

371.  Advanced  Physics  Laboratory.  M 2-5. 

420.  Electromagnetic  Radiation  and  Matter.  Propagation  of  electromag- 
netic waves,  polarization,  diffraction,  interference,  instrumentation  for 
visible  light,  x-rays  and  gamma  rays.  Faraday  rotation,  Kerr  effect, 
anomalous  dispersion,  double  refraction.  Absorption,  spontaneous  and 
stimulated  emission,  Einstein  coefficients.  Refraction,  Rayleigh  scatter- 
ing, radiation  damping,  natural  line  width.  Radio  and  microwave 
spectroscopy,  nuclear  and  electron  paramagnetic  resonance,  coherence, 
maser  and  laser  action.  First  term.  Tu  11,  W 11,  Th  11,  F 11. 

421.  Molecular  Physics  and  Statistical  Mechanics.  Quantum  theory  of 
rotation  and  vibration  of  molecules,  rigid  rotator,  harmonic  vibrator, 
rotation-vibration  interaction,  infra-red  and  Raman  selection  rules, 
intensity  distribution.  Nuclear  spins,  symmetry,  intensity  rules,  the 
hydrogen  molecule.  Intermolecular  forces,  dispersion  and  overlap 
forces,  induced  infrared  absorption.  Boltzmann  theory,  canonical  dis- 
tribution, transport  equations.  The  Gibbs  method,  canonical  ensemble, 
partition  functions,  Gibbs’  formula  for  the  free  energy,  application  to 
paramagnetism.  Rotational  and  vibrational  specific  heats,  rotation  in 
solids,  third  law  of  thermodynamics.  First  term.  M 11,  Tu  9,  W 10, 
F 12. 

422.  Nuclear  and  High  Energy  Physics.  Nuclear  forces,  alpha-decay,  beta- 
decay,  Fermi  theory,  neutrino.  Decay  of  excited  states  of  nuclei,  selec- 
tion rules,  nuclear  moments.  Introduction  of  nuclear  models,  shell 
model,  collective  model,  unified  model.  Reaction  theory,  resonance 
theory  of  nuclear  reactions.  High  energy  physics,  production  of  pions, 
muons.  I-spin.  Production  and  decay  of  K-mesons.  Anti-particles, 
hyperons,  resonance.  Second  term.  Tu  11,  W 11,  Th  11,  F 11. 

430.  Atmospheric  Physics.  Meteorological  measurements,  radiation,  atmos- 
pheric statics  and  conditions  for  equilibrium,  atmospheric  thermody- 
namics, equations  of  motion,  synoptic  charts,  the  general  circulation, 
condensation  physics,  atmospheric  electricity.  Wind  structure  near  the 
ground  evaporation,  the  stratosphere.  M 9,  W 9. 

431.  Physics  of  the  Earth,  Advanced:  Radioactivity  and  age  of  rocks, 
tectonics,  glaciology,  seismology  and  internal  constitution  of  the 
Earth,  gravity  and  the  figure  of  the  Earth,  temperature  and  thermal 
history,  geomagnetism  and  physics  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  mechani- 
cal properties  of  the  Earth’s  interior.  Textbooks:  Jacobs,  Russell  and 
Wilson,  Physics  and  Geology;  Jeffreys,  The  Earth.  M 1,  Th  11. 
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432.  Mechanics  of  Continuous  Media.  Analysis  of  deformation  of  continu- 
ous medium.  Stress  tensor.  Basis  theorems  of  fluid  mechanics.  Vis- 
cosity, Plasticity,  Surface  Tension.  Wave  motion  in  continuous  media. 
Retarded  field  values  and  inhomogenous  plane  waves.  Introduction  to 
theories  of  turbulence.  Reference:  Prager,  Introduction  to  Mechanics 
of  Continua.  Th  9,  Th  2. 

433.  Quantum  Mechanics.  Waves  and  particles,  wave  packets,  uncertainty 
principle,  Schrodinger  equation,  expectation  values,  operators,  eigen- 
values and  eigenfunctions,  one-dimensional  problems.  Angular  momen- 
tum, central  force  problem,  Pauli  spin  theory,  identical  particles,  Pauli 
principle,  applications  to  atoms  and  molecules.  Zeeman  effect.  Pertur- 
bation theory,  secular  equations,  time  dependent  perturbation  theory, 
transition  probabilities.  Motion  of  a charged  particle  in  an  electro- 
magnetic field,  scattering  theory.  Tu  10,  F 10. 

434.  Relativity  Theory.  Galilean  invariance,  experiments  of  Hoelc,  Fizeau 
and  Michelson,  the  principle  of  relativity  and  of  the  constancy  of  the 
velocity  of  light.  Relativistic  kinematics,  inertial  frames,  Lorentz  trans- 
formations, covariance  of  Maxwell’s  equations.  Relativistic  dynamics, 
proper  time  energy  and  momentum,  equivalence  of  mass  and  energy. 
General  theory  of  relativity,  principle  of  equivalence,  non-Euclidean 
geometry,  geodesics,  propagation  of  light  in  a gravitational  field.  W 12, 
F 2. 

435.  Solid  State  Physics.  Crystal  structure  and  lattice  vectors,  lattice  energy, 
elastic  constants.  Heat  capacities  (Einstein,  Debye,  Bom  and  Von 
Karman).  Reciprocal  lattice,  order-disorder  transitions.  Electron  theory 
of  metals,  energy  bands.  Brillouin  zones.  Electrical  and  thermal  con- 
ductivity. Semi-conductors,  electron  and  hole  conduction,  rectifier  and 
transistor  action.  Magnetism,  diamagnetism,  paramagnetism,  ferromag- 
netism, antiferromagnetism,  ferrites.  Second  term.  M 11,  Tu  9,  W 10, 
F 12. 

440.  Geophysical  Methods.  A course  on  the  mathematical  theory  of  mag- 
netic, electrical  and  gravitational  methods  in  pure  and  applied  geo- 
physics. M 10,  F 9. 

441.  Exploration  Geophysics.  An  introduction  to  the  physical  principles 
underlying  the  important  methods  of  geophysical  prospecting.  Particu- 
lar attention  is  given  to  seismic,  gravitational,  magnetic,  and  electro- 
magnetic methods.  Textbooks:  Dobrin,  Introduction  to  Geophysical 
Prospecting.  M 12,  W 10;  M 2-5  ( Lab. ) . 

442.  Tectonophysics.  An  examination  of  the  several  physical  theories  pro- 
posed for  the  behaviour  of  the  earth,  in  terms  of  seismic,  geothermal, 
isotopic,  palaeomagnetic  and  other  geophysical  and  geological  obser- 
vations made  over  ocean  basins,  islands  and  continents.  M 9,  Th  9. 
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443.  Solids  within  the  Earth.  A consideration  of  the  theory  and  experiments 
which  are  pertinent  to  the  determination  of  the  mechanical,  thermal 
and  electrical  properties  of  matter  at  the  pressures  and  temperatures 
which  obtain  within  the  Earth.  2 hours. 

460.  Atomic  and  Radiation  Physics.  Particles  and  waves,  atomic  structure; 
x-rays;  natural  radioactivity;  induced  nuclear  transformations;  radia- 
tion-measurement technique;  chemical  and  biological  effects  of  radia- 
tion; radiation  protection.  Textbook:  Lapp  and  Andrews,  Nuclear 
Radiation  Physics.  Lecture  W 3.  Lab.  A Sec.  Th  9-11;  B Sec.  F 10-12. 

470.  Introduction  to  Experimental  Research.  A laboratory  course.  M 2-5, 
Tu  2-5. 

475.  Geophysical  Laboratory.  A laboratory  course  stressing  experimental 
and  mathematical  techniques  applicable  to  the  Geophysical  Sciences. 
M 2-5,  W 2-5,  F 2-5. 

481.  Computer  Programming  and  Applications.  Machine  organization,  pro- 
gramming, compiler  operation,  library  organization.  Applications: 
curve  fitting,  simulations,  scientific  data  processing.  The  laboratory  is 
based  on  a monthly  set  of  problems  which  are  to  be  solved  on  the 
I.B.M.  7094  Computer.  Th  12,  plus  Laboratory,  two  hours  per  week. 

A seminar  is  held  once  a fortnight  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department,  at  which  reports  on  papers  in  the  current  physical  journals 
and  research  work  in  the  department  are  presented  and  discussed. 


Physiology 

Given  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 

321.  Elementary  Human  Physiology.  An  elementary  lecture  course  on  the 
Principles  of  Human  Physiology.  M 4,  W 4. 

422.  Human  Physiology.  A course  of  lectures,  films,  demonstrations  and 
tutorial  periods  covering  the  field  of  human  physiology,  (a)  Blood, 
circulation  and  respiration;  ( b ) digestion  and  metabolism;  ( c ) en- 
docrine glands  and  reproduction;  ( d ) nerve  and  muscle,  central 
nervous  system  and  special  senses.  W 9,  W 2,  F 9. 

424.  Endocrinology.  A series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  dealing  with 
the  functions  of  endocrine  glands  and  their  regulation.  W 11—1. 

426.  Human  Physiology.  Course  identical  with  422  for  the  First  term,  with 
more  intensive  study  of  certain  selected  fields  in  the  Second  term. 
W 9,  W 2,  F 9. 

473.  A general  laboratory  course  to  accompany  course  422. 
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475.  A laboratory  course  demonstrating  principles  and  techniques  in  Bio- 
physics and  Physiology.  M 9-5.  First  term. 

476.  A laboratory  course  to  accompany  course  426.  M 9-1. 

496.  A seminar  or  tutorial  session  relating  to  the  special  work  (497).  One 
hour  a week. 

497.  Special  Work  in  Physiology.  Four  hours  a week. 

498.  Project  in  Biological  Sciences.  Equivalent  to  7 hours. 

Polish 

See  “Slavic” 

Political  Economy 

COMMERCE 

Honour  Courses 

120.  Financial  Accounting.  A Sec.  Tu  10,  F 12;  B Sec.  W 12,  F 12. 

121.  Industry  and  Trade.  Tu  11,  W 2. 

122.  Introduction  to  Commerce.  W 12,  F 12. 

220.  Management  Accounting.  A Sec.  M 4-6;  B Sec.  W 9,  Th  4. 

225.  The  Legal  Environment  of  Business.  The  same  as  Commerce  325. 
Commencing  1969-70. 

320.  Problems  in  Accounting.  Tu  2,  Th  11. 

325.  The  Legal  Environment  of  Business.  Tu  12,  W 12. 

420.  Accounting  Literature  and  Research.  Tu  12,  F 12. 

431.  Corporation  Finance.  M 10,  Th  2. 

432.  Analysis  of  Production  Systems.  M 12,  W 10. 

433.  Marketing.  W 3,  F 11. 

434.  Principles  of  Administration.  Tu  10,  W 12. 

435.  Canadian  Business  Taxation.  F 9-11. 

436.  Seminar  in  Business  Problems  ( Not  for  credit ) . Th  3-5. 

437.  Investments,  Analysis  and  Management.  Mil,  Th  11. 

438.  Managerial  Economics.  ( Not  offered  1968—69. ) 

440.  Introduction  to  Accounting  and  Finance.  For  students  in  Political 
Science  and  Economics  only.  M 11,  F 12. 
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ECONOMICS 

General  Courses  and  Pass  Surjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Introduction  to  Economics.  A Sec.  M 11,  M 2,  Th  11;  B Sec.  M 2, 
Tu  9,  Th  11. 

200.  Economic  History  of  Europe.  No  prerequisite.  Tu  11,  Th  2,  F 11. 

201.  Micro  Economic  Theory.  Prerequisite  Economics  100  or  equivalent. 
Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 2. 

202.  Intermediate  Economic  Theory.  Prerequisite  100.  (NOT  open  to 
students  concentrating  in  Economics. ) Offered  only  at  Erindale 
College. 

204.  Principles  of  Economics.  No  prerequisite.  (NOT  open  to  students 
concentrating  in  Economics. ) Tu  11,  Th  2,  F 11. 

216.  An  Introduction  to  Economics.  M 12. 

300.  North  American  Economic  History.  Prerequisite:  Economics  100  or 
204.  M 3,  Tu  12,  F 12. 

301.  Macro  Economics  and  Welfare  Economics.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
201,  Mil,  Tu  2,  Th  11. 

302.  Economic  Theory  and  Policy.  Prerequisite:  Economics  201  or  202. 
M 3,  Tu  12,  F 12. 

316.  Modern  Economic  Institutions.  W 12. 


Honour  Courses 

120.  Introduction  to  Economics.  For  students  in  Commerce  and  Finance 
only.  M 10,  Tu  3,  W 10. 

121.  Introduction  to  Economics.  M 4,  Tu  10,  Th  10. 

122.  European  Economic  History.  Open  only  to  students  taking  Economics 
120  or  121.  Tu  2,  Th  11,  Th  3. 

220  Economic  Theory.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Mathematics  155. 
A Sec.  M 10,  W 10,  F 10;  B Sec.  M 2,  Tu  9,  F 11. 

221.  Elementary  Applied  Statistics.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100  or  155. 
Tu  3,  W 12  + 1 tutorial  hour. 

222.  Elementary  Applied  Statistics.  No  prerequisite.  Open  only  to  students 
lacking  prerequisite  for  Economics  221.  M 2,  Tu  12,  Th  12. 

223.  Economic  History  of  Europe.  For  students  of  other  departments.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  122.  Tu  4,  Th  12. 
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224.  Economic  History  of  Europe.  Open  only  to  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
Economics  122.  A Sec.  Tu  2,  Th  11,  Th  3;  B Sec.  M 9,  Tu  4,  W 11. 

225.  Comparative  Economic  Ideas.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Economics 
121.  M2,  W 9,  F 4. 

226.  Economic  Theory.  Open  only  to  students  lacking  the  prerequisite  for 
Economics  220.  M 10,  W 10,  F 10. 

227.  Computing  for  Social  and  Management  Sciences.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 155.  Tu  10,  Th  10. 

228.  North  American  Economic  History.  Open  only  with  the  permission  of 
the  instructors  for  1968-69.  A Sec.  M 10,  Tu  4,  F 4.  B Sec.  Tu  9, 
Th  4,  F 12. 

229.  Economics  of  Labour.  Prerequisite:  Economics  100  or  121  or  220  or 
226.  Prerequisite  for  Economics  429.  In  1968-69,  open  only  with  the 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Tu  11,  F 10. 

320.  Money,  Banking  and  National  Income.  The  financing  of  economic 
activity.  Prerequisite:  Economics  220  or  226.  A Sec.  M 11-1,  Th  12; 
B Sec.  Tu  3,  W 3,  Th  12. 

321.  North  American  Economic  History.  The  same  as  Economics  228. 
A Sec.  M 10,  Tu  4,  F 4.  B Sec.  Tu  9,  Th  4,  F 12. 

322.  History  of  Economic  Thought.  Prerequisite:  Economics  220  or  226. 
A Sec.  M 9,  W 10;  B Sec.  W 2,  F 11. 

323.  Economics  of  Labour.  Prerequisite:  Economics  100  or  121  or  220  or 
226.  Prerequisite  for  429.  The  same  as  Economics  229.  Tu  11,  F 10. 

324.  Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
220  or  226.  M 4,  W 2,  F 2. 

420.  Advanced  Economic  Theory.  Prerequisite:  Economics  320.  Tu  11, 
Th  12. 

421.  The  Political  Economy  of  Development:  North  American  Patterns. 
W 11,  Th  11. 

422.  International  Economics.  A Sec.  W 4-6,  F 9.  B Sec.  Tu  2-4,  Th  9. 

423.  Industrial  Fluctuations.  Prerequisite:  Economics  320.  Tu  4-6. 

424.  Economic  Development,  with  special  reference  to  Latin  America  and 
the  Far  and  Middle  East.  Prerequisite:  Economics  320.  Tu  9-11. 

425.  Econometrics.  Prerequisite  for  students  in  Political  Science  and  Eco- 
nomics, and  Commerce  and  Finance:  Mathematics  255  and  Statistics 
201  or  301.  Prerequisite  for  students  in  Mathematics:  Economics  320. 
M 2-4. 
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426.  Public  Finance.  W 3,  F 2-4. 

427.  The  Economy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Prerequisite:  Economics  120  or  121. 
M9,  Thl. 

428.  Mathematical  Economic  Analysis.  Prerequisite  for  students  in  Political 
Science  and  Economics,  and  Commerce  and  Finance:  Mathematics 
255.  Prerequisite  for  students  in  Mathematics:  Economics  320.  F 9-11. 

429.  Advanced  Labour  Economics.  An  intensive  study  of  current  issues. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  323.  M 2—4. 

430.  Economics  of  Transportation.  F 3-5. 

431.  The  Formation  of  Economic  Policy.  Economics  420  must  be  taken 
concurrently.  M 11-1. 

432.  Computer  Methods  in  Economic  Research.  Prerequisite:  Economics 
227.  Tu  2-4. 

433.  Urban  and  Regional  Economics.  Tu  2-4. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Introduction  to  Politics.  With  special  reference  to  the  Government  of 
Canada.  Tu  10,  Th  10  -f  1 hour. 

200.  Politics  and  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States.  No  prerequisite.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

201.  Political  Thought  from  Plato  to  the  French  Revolution.  Prerequisite 
Political  Science  100.  Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 2. 

204.  Contemporary  French  Canada.  Taught  at  Scarborough  College  but 
open  to  students  of  the  St.  George  campus  as  well.  Students  cannot 
enrol  without  the  written  permission  of  the  instructor. 

300.  Political  Thought  since  the  French  Revolution.  No  prerequisite.  Tu  9, 
Th  9 + 1 hour. 

301.  Comparative  Government.  Governments  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other 
selected  states.  Students  concentrating  in  Political  Science  may  find  it 
useful  to  take  Political  Science  300.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science 
201.  M 11,  Tu  2,  Th  11. 

302.  International  Relations.  No  prerequisite.  Tu  9,  Th  9 -f  1 hour. 

304.  The  same  as  204. 
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Honour  Courses 

120.  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  With  special  reference  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada.  A Sec.  Tu  12,  W 4;  B Sec.  Tu  9,  Th  9 -f  1 hour 
tutorial. 

221.  Politics  and  Government  of  the  United  States.  F 11,  F 2. 

222.  Politics  and  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Th  9,  W 2, 
F 5. 

223.  Political  Theory.  Plato  to  the  18th  Century.  Tu  4,  Th  12,  Th  4. 

224.  Quantitative  Methods  in  Social  Science  I.  W 12. 

225.  Introduction  to  Political  Science:  Government  of  Canada.  Not  open 
to  students  who  took  Political  Science  100  or  120  or  equivalent.  Tu  12, 
W 4 + 1 hour  tutorial. 

322.  International  Relations.  Prerequisite  for  424  and  434.  Tu  10-12. 

323.  Politics  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 
M 2,  Tu  9,  Th4. 

324.  Politics  and  Governments  of  Western  Europe.  M 12,  W 9,  F 2. 

325.  Politics  and  Governments  of  the  Developing  Countries.  M 4,  W 3, 
Th  11. 

326.  Urban  Politics.  M 3,  Tu  11,  Th  3. 

327.  Modern  Political  Thought.  Tu  12,  Th  9,  F 12. 

328.  Quantitative  Methods  in  Social  Science  II.  Prerequisite:  Political 
Science  224.  Tu  2. 

420.  Modern  Political  Theory  and  Institutions.  Offered  in  1968-69  only. 
M 4,  Tu  2,  W 12. 

421.  The  Political  Economy  of  the  Welfare  State.  The  development  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  state  control  of  industry.  Th  4-6. 

422.  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  Public  Policy.  F 4-6. 

423.  Public  Administration.  A Sec.  M 4-6;  B Sec.  Tu  4-6. 

424.  Comparative  Foreign  Policy.  Prerequisite:  Political  Science  322. 
W 9-11. 

425.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Communism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Tu  3,  Th  9. 

426.  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Political  Thought.  W 1-3. 
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427.  The  Marxian  Revolutionary  Model:  Special  Emphasis  on  China. 
M 11-1. 

428.  Political  Analysis.  F 10-12. 

429.  The  Canadian  Political  System.  Th  2-4. 

430.  Comparative  Analysis  of  Developing  Societies.  Selected  Topics.  F 
10-12. 

431.  Politics  and  Governments  of  Latin  America.  Th  9-11. 

432.  Politics  and  Governments  of  Africa.  Th  10-12. 

433.  Topics  in  United  States  Government:  Foreign  Policy  and  Defense. 
Prerequisite:  Political  Science  221.  W 2-4. 

434.  International  Organization.  ( Commencing  1969-70. ) 

435.  Twentieth  Century  Political  Thought.  (Commencing  1969-70.) 

436.  Marxism-Leninism.  (Commencing  1969-70. ) 

437.  Comparative  Communism.  ( Commencing  1969-70. ) 

438.  Soviet  Politics.  ( Commencing  1969-70. ) 

439.  Provincial  and  Local  Government.  2 hours.  Students  must  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

440.  European  Theories  of  the  State:  Political  Romanticism,  Nationalism 
and  the  Juridical  State.  ( Commencing  1969-70. ) 

441.  Courts  and  the  Constitution.  Students  must  obtain  the  permission  of 
the  instructor  to  enrol.  2 hours. 

442.  Soviet  Analysis  of  Developing  Societies.  Students  must  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  instructor  to  enrol.  2 hours. 

Portuguese 

See  “Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies” 

Psychology 

General  Course  and  Pass  Sue  jects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Rasic  Concepts  in  Psychology.  A lecture  course  on  the  methods  and 
principles  of  psychology  emphasizing  learning,  motivation  and  per- 
ception. A Sec.  M 4,  Tu  4.  B Sec.  W 4,  Th  4. 

200.  Developmental  Psychology.  Aspects  of  development,  primarily  human, 
from  conception  to  old  age.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  120.  Tu 
12,  Th  12,  F 2. 
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201.  Experimental  Psychology.  Methods  and  strategies  in  the  measurement 
of  psychological  variables.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Tu  9,  Th  9 -f- 
1 hour. 

202.  Principles  of  Psychology.  A lecture  course  on  the  methods  and  prin- 
ciples of  psychology  emphasizing  human  development,  learning,  moti- 
vation and  perception.  May  not  be  taken  if  Psychology  was  taken  in 
the  First  Year.  Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 2. 

204.  Social  Psychology.  Social  and  individual  factors  in  behaviour.  Pre- 
requisite: Psychology  100  or  120.  Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 2. 

206.  Individual  Differences.  Measurement  and  concepts  of  individual 
differences:  Prerequisite:  Psychology  100  or  120.  Tu  12,  Th  12,  F 2. 

210.  Experimental  Foundations  of  General  Psychology.  No  prerequisite. 
Tu  11,  W 11.  Lab.  A Sec.  Th  2-5;  B Sec.  F 2-5. 

300.  Developmental  Psychology.  Aspects  of  development,  primarily  human, 
from  conception  to  old  age.  Prerequisite:  one  prior  course  in  psycho- 
logy. May  not  be  taken  if  Psychology  200  or  202  was  taken  in  the 
Second  Year.  M 11,  Tu  2,  Th  11. 

301.  Learning  and  Motivation.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  topics.  M 9, 
W 9,  F 9. 

302.  Laboratory  Research  on  Selected  Topics.  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
201.  To  be  offered  first  in  1969-70. 

303.  Sensation  and  Perception.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

304.  Social  Psychology.  Social  and  individual  factors  in  behaviour.  Prere- 
quisite: one  prior  course  in  psychology.  May  not  be  taken  if  Psychology 
204  was  taken  in  the  Second  Year.  M 11,  Tu  2,  Th  11. 

305.  Biological  Foundations  of  Behaviour.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

306.  Individual  Differences.  Measurement  and  concepts  of  individual  dif- 
ferences. Prerequisite:  one  prior  course  in  psychology.  May  not  be 
taken  if  Psychology  206  was  taken  in  the  Second  Year.  M 11,  Tu  2, 
Th  11. 

Honour  Courses 

120.  Introductory  Psychology.  A Sec.  M 4,  Tu  4.  B Sec.  W 4,  Th  4. 

121.  Introduction  to  Psychology.  W 11,  Th  11. 

230.  Motivation  and  Emotion.  A lecture  course.  For  students  in  the  Honour 
course  in  Psychology  only.  M 9,  Th  9. 

250.  Sensation  and  Perception.  Lectures.  F 9-11. 
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260.  Motivation.  Lectures.  For  students  not  enrolled  in  the  Honour  course 
in  Psychology.  No  prerequisite.  Tu  3,  W 1. 

261.  Experimental  Psychology.  The  same  as  201. 

270.  Statistical  and  Research  Methods.  Lectures.  M 10,  W 1,  F 2. 

330.  Physiological  Psychology.  A lecture  course  relating  physiological  and 
neurological  material  to  psychological  problems.  M 12,  Th  12. 

340.  Social  Psychology.  M 9,  W 9. 

350.  Conditioning  and  Learning.  The  first  term  is  devoted  to  lectures  and 
discussion  on  Pavlovian  (classical,  respondent)  and  Thomdikian  (in- 
strumental, operant)  conditioning,  emphasizing  experimental  and 
theoretical  analysis  of  their  interaction  in  simple  learning  situations. 
In  the  second  term  we  will  consider  the  role  conditioned  mechanisms 
play  in  more  complex  forms  of  learning,  with  emphasis  on  motivational, 
reinforcement  and  discriminative  processes.  Tu  2—4. 

360.  Social  Psychology.  Lectures.  For  students  not  enrolled  in  the  Honour 
course  in  Psychology.  Prerequisite:  one  prior  course  in  Psychology. 
Tu  3,  W 3. 

361.  Learning  and  Motivation.  The  same  as  301.  Prerequisite:  one  prior 
course  in  Psychology. 

363.  Sensation  and  Perception.  The  same  as  303.  Prerequisite:  one  prior 
course  in  Psychology. 

365.  Biological  Foundations  of  Behaviour.  The  same  as  305.  Prerequisite: 
one  prior  course  in  Psychology. 

381.  Learning  Laboratory.  A laboratory  course  in  which  students  will  con- 
duct experiments  in  a variety  of  learning  areas,  using  both  human  and 
animal  subjects.  Th  2-4. 

382.  Physiological  Laboratory.  F 1-3. 

420.  History  and  Systems  of  Psychology.  The  historical  development  of 
systems,  concepts  and  schools.  Tu  3-5. 

451.  Abnormal  Psychology.  Lectures  and  seminars.  Th  3-5. 

452.  Cognitive  Processes.  Seminar  on  the  higher  mental  processes.  W 10-12. 

453.  Research  in  Personality.  Th.  3—5. 

454.  Developmental  Psychology.  A seminar  on  theories  and  problems. 
W 10-12. 

455.  Individual  Differences.  A lecture  course  on  the  description  and  meas- 
urement of  individual  differences.  W 9-11. 
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456.  Comparative  Psychology.  The  psychology  of  selected  species.  Seminar. 
M 1-3. 

457.  Advanced  Physiological  Psychology.  Th  3-5. 

460.  Personality  Theory.  A survey  of  theories  of  personality.  For  students 
not  enrolled  in  the  Honour  course  in  Psychology.  Prerequisite  two 
previous  courses  in  Psychology.  Th  3-5. 

480.  Seminar  on  research  methods,  including  projects.  Tu  11,  W 3. 

Religious  Studies 

The  courses  in  Religious  Studies  are  offered  only  in  Victoria,  Trinity  and 
St.  Michael’s  Colleges.  Each  regular  and  concentration  course  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Years  will  be  offered  in  only  one  College  as  follows: 

“00”  and  “01”  courses— Victoria  College 
“02”  and  “03”  courses— Trinity  College 
“04”  and  “05”  courses— St.  Michael’s  College 
but  all  courses  will  be  available  to  students  in  all  colleges. 

General  Arts  Course 

100.  Introduction  to  Religious  Studies.  An  overall  view  of  the  phenomenon 
of  religion,  as  a preparation  for  further  specialization  in  religious 
studies.  Phenomenology  and  philosophy  of  religion.  Religions  of  the 
East  and  West.  Th  12,  F 2 -j-  1 hour. 

200.  The  Living  Religions  of  Mankind.  The  faiths  of  India;  China’s  Three 
Ways,  the  New  Religions  of  Japan;  the  Near  Eastern  Faiths.  2 hour 
lecture,  1 hour  seminar  per  week.  M 12,  W 2,  Th  4. 

201.  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Thought  and  Literature.  Religious  develop- 
ments in  Mesopotamia,  Egypt  and  Palestine  up  to  the  Sixth  Century 
B.C.  W 12,  F 12  + 1 hour. 

202.  Philosophical  Theology.  An  examination  of  the  nature  of  Belief  and 
Faith;  the  place  of  reason  in  religion;  the  relation  between  Religion 
and  Science,  the  concept  of  God,  etc.  Lectures  and  Seminars.  M 12, 
W 2,  Th  4. 

203.  Hinduism  and  Early  Buddhism.  An  intensive  study  of  their  religion 
and  philosophy.  Tu  2,  W 12,  F 12. 

204.  Religion  in  Society.  Religion  as  a factor  in  social  evolution.  M 12,  W 2, 
Th  4. 

205.  Christianity  to  1054.  Patristic  legacy  and  political  tensions.  Tu  2, 
W 12,  F 12. 
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300.  Contemporary  Problems  in  Religion  and  Ethics.  A flexible  course 
which  deals  with  questions  arising  from  such  issues  as  the  relation 
between  science  and  religion,  the  criticism  of  religion  by  Freud  and 
others,  situation  ethics.  M 2,  W 12,  Th  2. 

301.  Christianity  from  1054  to  Modern  Times.  3 hours.  (Not  offered  until 
1969-70. ) 

302.  Religion  in  human  development.  A study  of  the  changing  roles  of 
religion  in  the  process  of  individual  growth  and  development.  M 2, 
W 12,  Th  2. 

303.  New  Testament  Literature.  3 hours.  (Not  offered  until  1969-70.) 

304.  Modernism  and  the  Anti-Modernist-Reaction.  Christian  thought  at  the 
turn  of  the  20th  Century:  the  effort  to  come  to  terms  with  modern 
culture,  and  the  ecclesiastical  reaction  to  this.  M 2,  W 12,  Th  2. 

305.  Philosophical  Theology.  3 hours.  (Not  offered  until  1969-70.) 

Russian 

See  “Slavic” 

Sanskrit 

See  “East  Asian  Studies” 

Serbo-Croatian 

See  “Slavic” 

Slavic 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Elementary  Russian.  M 10,  W 10,  Th  4,  F 10  -f-  1 hour. 

102.  First  Year  Russian  for  Matriculants.  M 10,  W 10,  Th  4,  F 10. 

200.  Intermediate  Russian.  Tu  9,  Tu  4,  Th  9 + 1 hour. 

201.  Nineteenth-century  Russian  Literature.  Readings  in  translation.  Two 
of  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

202.  Second  Year  Russian  for  Matriculants.  Tu  9,  Tu  4,  Th  9 + 1 hour. 

300.  Advanced  Russian.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 

301.  Twentieth-century  Russian  Literature.  Readings  in  the  original  and  in 
translation.  Two  of  Tu  9,  Th  9 + 1 hour. 

302.  Third  Year  Russian  for  Matriculants.  M 9,  W 9,  F 9. 
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Honour  Courses 

120.  Elementary  Russian.  M 4,  Tu  10,  Th  10,  Th  2,  F 3. 

122.  The  same  as  Slavic  102.  M 10,  W 10,  Th  4,  F 10. 

125.  Introduction  to  Russian  Culture.  M 12,  W 2. 

220.  Intermediate  Russian.  M 9,  W 9,  W 3,  Th  1. 

222.  The  same  as  Slavic  202.  Tu  1,  W 1,  Th  10. 

225.  Russian  Realism  1840-1880.  Readings  in  the  original  and  in  transla- 
tion. M 3,  W 12. 

320.  Advanced  Russian.  Tu  12,  W 10,  W 1,  Th  10. 

322.  The  same  as  Slavic  302. 

325.  Russian  Literature  from  1880-1917.  Readings  in  the  original  and  in 
translation.  M 1;  M 4 or  W 2. 

335.  Old  Church  Slavic.  W 11,  F 10. 

341.  Elementary  Polish.  M 11,  W 9,  Th  10,  F 9. 

351.  Elementary  Serbo-Croatian.  M 11,  W 9,  Th  10,  F 9. 

361.  Elementary  Ukrainian.  M 11,  W 9,  Th  10,  F 9. 

371.  Elementary  Czech.  M 11,  W 9,  Th  10,  F 9. 

420.  Advanced  Russian  Composition  and  Conversation.  F 10  or  11. 

422.  Fourth-year  Russian  for  Matriculants.  F 10  -f-  1 hour. 

425.  Russian  Romanticism.  Readings  in  the  original.  W 12,  F 9. 

426.  Soviet  Russian  Literature  1917  to  the  Present.  Readings  in  the  original 
and  in  translation.  M 1,  W 11. 

430.  Russian  Literature  to  1800.  W 2,  F 4. 

431.  Seminar  in  the  Russian  Novel.  One  or  two  novels  will  be  studied  in 
depth.  W 2,  F 4. 

432.  Russian  Poetry.  W 2,  F 4. 

433.  Slavic  Civilization.  W 2,  F 4. 

440.  Advanced  Polish.  M 10,  F 11. 

441.  Advanced  Polish  and  Survey  of  Polish  Literature.  4 hours. 

450.  Advanced  Serbo-Croatian.  Tu  9,  F 11. 

451.  Advanced  Serbo-Croatian  and  Survey  of  Serbo-Croatian  Literature. 
4 hours. 

460.  Advanced  Ukrainian.  Tu  9,  F 11. 

461.  Advanced  Ukrainian  and  Survey  of  Ukrainian  Literature.  4 hours. 
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471,  Advanced  Czech  and  Survey  of  Czech  and  Slovak  Literatures.  4 
hours. 

Sociology 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  Introduction  to  Sociology.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts,  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  sociology  as  a discipline  for  the  study  of  society. 
Wll,F3  + lhour. 

116.  The  Sociological  Perspective.  Th  12. 

200.  Contemporary  Society:  Problems  and  Issues.  Explores  the  problems 
of  contemporary  urban  society  in  interdisciplinary  perspective  and 
analyses  specific  major  social  problems  and  issues.  Prerequisite:  Socio- 
logy 100  or  120.  M 11,  W 3,  Th  11. 

201.  Methods  of  Social  Research.  An  introduction  to  sociological  methods 
of  collection,  presentation  and  analysis  of  data,  including  an  elemen- 
tary consideration  of  the  principles  of  quantitative  research.  Prerequi- 
site: Sociology  100  or  120.  Tu  9,  Th  9,  + 1 hour.  (Additional  hours 
may  be  required. ) 

202.  Principles  of  Sociology.  An  introductory  course  open  only  to  students 
who  have  not  taken  Sociology  100  or  120  in  First  Year.  No  prerequisite. 
( The  same  as  Sociology  220. ) M 1 1 , W 3,  Th  1 1 . 

204.  The  Sociology  of  the  Family.  The  development  of  the  contemporary 
Western  family  with  special  emphasis  on  the  changing  relations  among 
its  members.  (Not  offered  in  Erindale  College.)  Prerequisite:  Socio- 
logy 100  or  120.  M 11,  W 3,  Th  11. 

206.  Urban  Sociology.  Examines  the  city  both  as  a significant  development 
in  world  civilization  and  as  a working  mechanism  guided  by  contem- 
porary policies,  and  studies  human  behaviour  in  its  multifaceted  rela- 
tions with  the  urban  environment.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  120. 
(Not  offered  in  Scarborough  or  Erindale  Colleges.)  M 11,  W 3,  Th  11. 

208.  Institutional  Structure  of  Society.  The  course  deals  with  the  basic 
institutions  of  Canadian  society,  including  those  of  both  major  cultural 
groups.  The  analysis  will  focus  on  both  bureaucratic  types  and  those 
which  involve  a large  proportion  of  highly  technical  and  scientific 
personnel.  (Not  offered  in  Erindale  or  Scarborough  Colleges.)  M 11, 
W 3,  Th  11. 

210.  Canadian  Society.  An  analysis  of  the  changing  structure  of  Canadian 
Society.  (Not  offered  in  Scarborough  or  Erindale  Colleges.)  Prerequi- 
site: Sociology  100.  M 11,  W 3,  Th  11. 
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300.  Social  Stratification.  Examines  the  various  systems  by  which,  in  all 
human  societies,  rewards  ( such  as  prestige,  power,  wealth,  and  others ) 
are  differentially  distributed,  and  the  principal  theories  which  have 
attempted  to  account  for  these  phenomena.  (Not  offered  in  Scar- 
borough College.)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  202.  W 11,  F 2-4. 

301.  Sociological  Theory.  Concerned  with  the  development  of  sociology 
and  with  the  works  of  particular  sociologists  whose  concepts  not  only 
have  historical  interest  but  also  illumine  the  subject  matter  and  method 
of  contemporary  sociology.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  201.  M 9,  W 9, 
F 9. 

302.  Political  Sociology.  The  social  bases  of  politics.  Culture  and  social 
organization  in  their  relation  to  power  and  its  application.  Prerequisite: 
Sociology  100  or  202.  W 11,  F 2-4. 

304.  Industrial  Sociology.  The  impact  of  industrialization  on  social  roles 
and  institutions,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  specific  roles  and 
institutions  created  by  the  process  of  industrialization  itself.  Prerequi- 
site: Sociology  100  or  202.  (Not  offered  in  Scarborough  College.) 
Wll,F2-4. 

306.  Social  Organization.  ( Offered  only  at  Scarborough  College. ) Examines 
various  systems  and  forms  of  social  organization,  bureaucracy,  informal 
systems,  subcultures,  minority  and  stratification  systems. 

308.  Deviant  Behaviour.  A sociological  analysis  of  deviant  behaviour  which 
examines  theories  of  its  genesis,  social  definition,  maintenance,  con- 
trol, and  social  consequence.  (Not  offered  in  Scarborough  College.) 
W 11,  F 2-4. 

310.  Social  Perception:  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations.  A consideration  of  the 
relevance  of  theories  of  social  perception  to  the  analysis  of  relations 
between  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  M 11,  W 3,  Th  11. 

Honour  Courses 

Note:  For  Third  Year  Honour  Courses,  the  prerequisite  is  one  course  in 
Sociology.  For  Fourth  Year  Honour  Courses,  the  prerequisite  is  two 
courses  in  Sociology.  In  any  particular  year,  certain  of  the  options  in 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  may  not  be  offered.  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  students  planning  to  do  graduate  work  in  Sociology  take 
Sociology  428. 

120.  Introduction  to  Sociology.  The  basic  principles  and  methods  of  socio- 
logy as  applied  to  the  study  of  human  societies,  focusing  on  the  social 
sources  of  differing  values  and  conceptions  of  reality,  and  the  influence 
of  these  on  such  phenomena  as  patterns  of  relations  among  groups, 
and  social  stability  and  change.  M 12,  W 10-12. 
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220;  Principles  of  Sociology.  An  introductory  course  open  only  to  students 
who  have  not  taken  Sociology  100  or  120  in  First  Year.  No  prerequi- 
site. ( The  same  as  Sociology  202. ) M 11,  W 3,  Th  11. 

221.  Research  Methods.  A general  introduction  to  and  survey  of  sociologi- 
cal research  methods  with  special  emphasis  on  the  quantitative 
approach.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  120.  M 3,  W 2,  F 12.  (Addi- 
tional hours  may  be  required. ) 

222.  The  Institutional  Structure  of  Society.  The  course  deals  with  the  basic 
institutions  of  Canadian  society,  including  those  of  both  major  cultural 
groups.  The  analysis  will  focus  on  both  bureaucratic  types  and  those 
which  involve  a large  proportion  of  highly  technical  and  scientific 
personnel.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  120.  M 11,  W 3,  Th  11. 

223.  Contemporary  Society:  Problems  and  Issues.  Explores  the  problems 
of  contemporary  urban  society  in  interdisciplinary  perspective  and 
analyses  specific  major  social  problems  and  issues.  Prerequisite:  Socio- 
logy 100  or  120.  M 11,  W 3,  Th  11. 

224.  The  Sociology  of  the  Family.  The  development  of  the  contemporary 
Western  family  with  special  emphasis  on  the  changing  relations 
among  its  members.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  120.  M 11,  W 3, 
Th  11. 

226.  Urban  Sociology.  Examines  the  city  both  as  a significant  development 
in  world  civilization  and  as  a working  mechanism  guided  by  contem- 
porary politics,  and  studies  human  behaviour  in  its  multifaceted  rela- 
tions with  the  urban  environment.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  100  or  120. 
M 11,  W 3,  Th  11. 

228.  Canadian  Society.  An  analysis  of  the  changing  structure  of  Canadian 
society.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  120.  M 11,  W 3,  Th  11. 

320.  Comparative  Social  Structure.  A course  in  comparative  sociology 
dealing  with  institutions  and  structures  in  different  societies  in  an 
attempt  to  develop  more  reliable  knowledge  of  human  behaviour  and 
social  structure.  M 3,  Tu  10,  Th  10. 

321.  Urban  Sociology.  Reading,  discussion  and  investigation  of  urbaniza- 
tion and  the  structure  of  cities,  with  considerable  training  in  tech- 
niques of  research.  M 3,  Tu  10,  Th  10.  ( Plus  two  hours  of  laboratory 
work. ) 

322.  Social  Perception:  Rate  and  Ethnic  Relations.  A consideration  of  the 
relevance  of  theories  of  social  perception  to  the  analysis  of  relations 
between  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  W 11,  F 2-4. 

323.  The  Development  of  Sociological  Theory.  The  development  of  socio- 
logical theory  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  contemporary  times  with 
special  reference  to  Condorcet,  Burke,  Malthus,  Comte,  Mill,  de 
Tocqueville,  Weber,  Durkheim,  Pareto,  Sorel,  Michels,  Freud,  and 
Parsons.  W 2,  F 10  -f  1 hour. 
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324.  Deviant  Behaviour.  A sociological  analysis  of  deviant  behaviour  which 
examines  theories  of  its  genesis,  social  definition,  maintenance,  con- 
trol, and  social  consequences.  W 11,  F 2—4. 

325.  The  Small  Group.  An  intensive  and  critical  appraisal  of  major  contri- 
butions to  the  study  of  the  autonomous  group,  the  institutionalized 
small  group,  the  small  group  within  a large  organization  and  the 
problem  solving  group.  F 11-1  + 1 hour. 

326.  Social  Stratification.  Examines  the  various  systems  by  which,  in  all 
human  societies,  rewards  ( such  as  prestige,  power,  wealth  and  others ) 
are  differentially  distributed,  and  the  principal  theories  which  have 
attempted  to  account  for  these  phenomena.  W 11,  F 2 -A. 

327.  Political  Sociology.  The  social  bases  of  politics.  Culture  and  social 
organization  in  their  relation  to  power  and  its  application.  W 11, 
F 2-4. 

328.  Industrial  Sociology.  The  impact  of  industrialization  on  social  roles 
and  institutions,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  specific  roles  and 
institutions  created  by  the  process  of  industrialization  itself.  W 11, 
F 2-4. 

330.  Sociology  of  Religion.  In  this  course  various  theories  of  religious  be- 
haviour and  organization  will  be  examined.  The  role  of  religion  in 
relation  to  social  change  and  social  integration  will  be  given  special 
attention.  Current  research  and  methods  of  study  will  also  be  stressed. 
Th  2-4  + 1 hour. 

420.  Sociological  Theory.  A critical  analysis  of  contemporary  sociological 
theory  focusing  on  problems  in  social  systems  theory.  W 1-3  + 1 hour. 

421.  Industrial  Sociology.  An  analysis  of  the  social  structure  of  industry, 
its  implications  for  human  behaviour  in  work  roles,  the  larger  struc- 
tures of  society,  and  the  relations  of  industrialization  to  social  change. 
Tu  3-5  + 1 hour. 

424.  Sentiment  and  Social  Structure.  The  symbolic-interaction  approach 
applied  to  the  study  of  “equality”  and  “inequality”  in  social  relations. 
W 11-1  + 1 hour. 

426.  Latin  American  Societies.  Sociological  uniformities  of  Latin  American 
societies,  as  well  as  national  peculiarities,  are  considered  in  relation  to 
such  general  concerns  as  modernization,  political  stability  and  social 
change.  W 9-11  + 1 hour. 

428.  Advanced  Research  Methods.  An  advanced,  non-laboratory  course 
dealing  with  problems  of  research  design,  data  collection  and  analysis 
and  the  restrictive  assumptions  underlying  various  research  techniques 
and  procedures.  Tu  2—4  + 1 hour. 
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432.  Deviant  Behaviour.  An  examination  of  sociological  theories  of  devi- 
ance and  social  control  with  special  attention  to  literature  in  the  fields 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  mental  illness,  drug  addiction,  and  alcoholism. 
Th  11-1  + 1 hour. 

437.  Sociology  of  Education.  Focuses  on  the  relationship  between  educa- 
tional systems  and  organizations  and  social  structure;  on  the  internal 
structure  of  these  systems  and  organizations  and  on  the  factors  for 
change,  persistence  and  conflict  within  them,  and  between  them  and 
society.  F 9-11  + 1 hour. 

457.  Seminar  in  Political  Sociology.  2 hours  to  be  arranged. 

458.  Seminar  in  Social  Stratification.  2 hours  to  be  arranged. 

459.  Seminar  in  Urban  Sociology.  2 hours  to  be  arranged. 

461.  Seminar  in  Comparative  Social  Structures.  2 hours  to  be  arranged. 

462.  Seminar  in  Race  and  Ethnic  Relations.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

490.  Thesis.  A substantial  essay  based  on  intensive  research  of  a problem  of 
special  interest  under  the  supervision  of  a member  of  the  staff.  Avail- 
able to  students  with  at  least  Upper  Second  Class  Honours  standing 
in  Third  Year.  Interested  students  should  apply  by  the  end  of  Third 
Year  to  the  Supervisor  of  Studies  in  Sociology. 

Fourth  year  seminars  are  open  to  honour  Sociology  students  only,  except 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

In  any  particular  year  certain  of  the  options  in  the  fourth  year  may  not 
be  offered. 

Spanish 

See  “Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies” 

Statistics 

See  “Mathematics” 

Syriac 

See  “Near  Eastern  Studies” 

Turkish 

See  “Islamic  Studies” 

Ukrainian 

See  “Slavic” 
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Zoology 

General  Course  and  Pass  Subjects  in  Honour  Courses 

100.  General  Zoology.  This  course  is  intended  to  provide  some  understand- 
ing of  modern  biological  ideas  about  living  things  and  the  development 
of  the  theory  of  evolution.  A Sec.  Tu  12,  W 2,  Tu  2-4  (Lab.);  B Sec. 
M 11,  Th  11;  M 2—4  (Lab.). 

101.  Elementary  Zoology.  For  students  in  the  General  Course  (Extension). 
An  introductory  lecture  and  laboratory  course  intended  to  provide 
some  understanding  of  modem  biological  views  of  living  organisms, 
and  some  acquaintance  with  the  major  invertebrate  and  vertebrate 
types,  with  emphasis  on  the  latter. 

110.  Modern  Zoology  and  the  Nature  of  Life.  A course  on  the  molecular 
basis  of  life  and  the  integration  of  form  and  function.  The  many 
disciplines  of  this  science  are  stressed.  The  laboratory  gives  an  insight 
into  the  experimental  method,  using  living  organisms  where  possible. 
A Sec.  Tu  10,  Th  10,  F 3-5  (Lab.);  B Sec.  W 2,  F 2,  M 10-12  (Lab.); 
C Sec.  Th  9,  F 11,  W 10-12  (Lab.);  D Sec.  M 9,  W 9,  Th,  10-12 
(Lab.). 

200.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Structure  and  development  of  the  vertebrates.  A 
course  on  the  comparative  anatomy,  microscopic  anatomy  and  em- 
bryology of  vertebrates.  W 12,  F 12;  Lab.  A Sec.  Tu  2-4;  B Sec. 
M 2-4. 

210.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  The  same  as  200.  Prerequisite:  one  First-Year 
course  in  Botany  or  Zoology  (or  Biology).  Prerequisite  for  310.  A Sec. 
M 3,  W 11,  M 9-12  (Lab.).  B Sec.  Tu  2,  F 10,  Tu  9-12  (Lab.). 

211.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  A course  on  the  structure,  function  and  classi- 
fication and  phylogenetic  relationships  of  invertebrate  animals.  Prere- 
quisite: one  First-Year  course  in  Botany  or  Zoology  (or  Biology). 
Prerequisite  for  310.  Tu  9,  W 12;  F 2-5  ( Lab. ) . 

300.  Genetics  and  Evolution.  A course  which  integrates  the  facts  about 
heredity  and  the  evolution  of  animals.  M 12,  Th  12;  W 2-4  (Lab.). 

305.  History  of  Biological  Science.  The  philosophy  of  biology  and  the 
developments  of  selected  biological  theories.  M 10. 

310.  Physiology.  A course  on  the  function  of  whole  animals,  their  parts 
and  individual  cells.  Prerequisite:  First  Year  Botany  or  Zoology  or 
Biology;  Chemistry  211  and  Physics  211  are  not  prerequisites,  but  are 
strongly  recommended.  Lectures  A Sec.  M 1,  F 11;  B Sec.  Tu  11,  W 1. 
Lab.  A Sec.  Tu  2-5;  B Sec.  F 2-5;  C Sec.  M 2-5;  D Sec.  Th  2-5. 
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311.  Ecology.  The  interrelationships  of  animals  including  man,  and  the 
environment.  Ecosystems  and  communities  and  factors  that  affect  the 
distribution  and  number  of  animals.  Prerequisite:  First-Year  Botany 
or  Zoology  or  Biology.  M 9,  Tu  12;  Tu  2-5  (Lab. ) (plus  two  Saturday 
field  trips ) . 

Honour  Courses 

170.  Elementary  Zoology.  A course  on  the  structure  and  nature  of  the 
animal  body.  The  development,  adaptation,  evolution,  and  ecology 
of  animals  are  discussed.  A Sec.  Tu  9;  Tu  10-1  ( Lab. ) ; B Sec.  Th  9; 
Th 2-5  (Lab.). 

270.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  A course  on  the  structure, 
classification  and  evolutionary  history  of  vertebrates.  M 9.  Lab.  A Sec. 
M 2-5;  B Sec.  W 2-5. 

271.  Comparative  Histology.  A course  on  cell  structure  and  ultrastructure 
of  primary  tissues  and  the  modifications  of  cells,  tissues  and  organs  in 
vertebrates  and  certain  invertebrates.  Tu  11-1,  F 9-12.  December  and 
Second  term. 

327.  General  Ecology.  A lecture  course  dealing  with  the  interrelationships 
of  plants  and  animals  with  environment.  Populations  and  communities. 
M 9,  W 9 in  Second  term.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  Botany  320. 

328.  Animal  Geography.  A lecture  and  reading  course  dealing  with  the 
distribution  of  animals  and  the  factors  that  determine  distribution. 
Tu  11,  F 11.  ( Not  offered  in  1968-69. ) 

372.  Classification.  A laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  techniques  of 
identification  of  animals  and  plants.  Tu  2 -A,  First  term. 

374.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  A course  on  the  structure,  classification  and 
history  of  the  invertebrates.  Prerequisite  for  courses  474,  475.  Th  10; 
F 10-1  (Lab.). 

379.  Vertebrate  Embryology.  A course  on  the  comparative  embryology  of 
the  vertebrates,  with  an  introduction  to  experimental  embryology. 
Prerequisite  for  advanced  embryology.  Tu  12,  Th  2-5  (Lab.). 

382.  Mendelian  Genetics.  An  introduction  to  basic  principles,  including 
Mendelian,  biochemical  and  population  genetics.  W 11,  Th  1,  F 2-5 
(Lab.).  First  term. 

383.  General  Genetics.  A course  on  general  and  human  genetics  primarily 
for  students  whose  major  interest  is  not  Biology.  F 10,  W 2 -4  (Lab.). 

393.  Comparative  Physiology.  A course  on  selected  organ  systems  in  the 
lower  forms.  M 11,  W 10,  Th  11.  Lab.  A Sec.  W 2-5;  B Sec.  F 10-1. 
First  term. 
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397.  Animal  Behaviour.  The  principles  and  methods  of  ethology.  W 12; 
M 2-5  (Lab.). 

470.  Advanced  Vertebrate  Zoology.  A laboratory  course  on  the  morphology 
of  the  vertebrates.  Tu  2-6  ( Lab. ) . 

472.  Vertebrate  Palaeontology.  A lecture  and  laboratory  course  on  the 
origin  and  evolution  of  the  major  groups  of  vertebrates.  Their  osteol- 
ogy and  comparative  physiology  will  be  discussed  as  well  as  palaeoe- 
cology  and  the  problems  of  extinction.  Th  2-5  + 1 hour. 

474.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology.  The  morphology,  classification  and 
ecology  of  selected  invertebrate  groups.  Prerequisite:  374.  Th  12; 
Th 2-5  (Lab.). 

475.  Entomology.  A course  on  the  morphology,  classification,  and  life 
histories  of  insects.  Prerequisite:  374.  M 10,  M 2-5. 

476.  Protozoology.  A course  on  morphology,  physiology,  ecology  and  classi- 
fication of  Protozoa.  5 hours  to  be  arranged. 

482.  Molecular  Genetics.  A lecture  course  on  the  fine  structure  of  the  gene 
as  determined  by  breeding  tests  in  microbial  organisms.  The  relation 
of  the  gene  to  its  biological  and  biochemical  activity.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  382  or  equivalent.  2 hours. 

483.  Human  Genetics.  A course  on  the  principles  of  inheritance  in  man, 
including  his  formal  biochemical  heredity.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  382 
or  equivalent.  Th  12,  Tu  2-5  ( Lab. ) . Second  term. 

484.  Population  Genetics.  The  effects  of  selection  and  mating  systems  on 
the  transmission  of  genes  in  populations.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  382  or 
equivalent.  Tu  10-12,  Th  9-11.  First  term. 

485.  Advanced  Genetics  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  382  or  equiva- 
lent. 4 hours.  First  term. 

488.  Animal  Ecology.  A lecture,  laboratory  and  seminar  course  dealing 
with  relations  of  animals  with  the  physical  environment,  distribution, 
populations  and  communities.  Tu  1,  Th  1,  F 10-12  (Lab. ). 

489.  Mathematical  Ecology.  Topics  to  be  covered  include  sampling,  spatial 
distributions,  estimation  of  population  parameters,  and  mathematical 
models  useful  in  studies  of  population  and  ecosystem  dynamics.  Prere- 
quisites are  one  year  of  the  calculus  and  another  of  applied  statistics. 
4 hours  to  be  arranged. 

490.  Limnology.  A course  on  the  physical  and  chemical  conditions  in  lakes. 
Limnetic  organisms  in  ecological  research  are  discussed.  F 9,  W 10-1 
(Lab. ). 
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493.  Cell  Biology.  Laboratory  exercises  supplemented  by  discussions  on 
the  energy  relations  of  living  cellse,  together  with  recent  developments 
in  the  field.  Tu  10,  Th  2-5  ( Lab. ) . 

494.  Developmental  Biology.  A course  on  the  factors  controlling  growth 
and  development  in  embryos.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  379  or  equivalent. 
W 11,  F 2-5  (Lab.). 

495.  Electrophysiology.  Mechanism  underlying  electrical  activity  in  nerves, 
muscles,  sense  organs  and  central  nervous  systems.  Laboratory  study 
of  bioleetric  phenomena.  Th  12;  3 hours  Lab. 

496.  Comparative  Endocrinology.  A course  dealing  with  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  endocrine  glands  in  non-mammalian  vertebrates.  Tu  1, 
Th 2-5  (Lab.). 

497.  Biology  of  Behaviour.  The  ethological,  ecological  and  physiological 
bases  of  animal  behaviour.  Tu  10,  F 2-5  ( Lab. ). 

498.  Project  in  Biological  Sciences.  Equivalent  to  7 hours. 

499.  Elementary  Radiation  Biology.  A course  stressing  the  cellular  effects 
of  radiation.  M 11,  W 2-5  ( Lab. ) . 


FEES 

A student  who  desires  to  enrol  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  is 
required  to  pay  at  least  the  First  Term  Instalment  of  fees  on  or  before  the 
opening  date  of  the  session,  and  before  applying  to  his  College  Registrar  for 
his  card  of  admission  to  lectures.  The  amount  of  the  First  Term  Instalment 
of  fees  or  of  the  total  fee  for  the  session  may  be  ascertained  from  Schedules 
A,  B,  C,  and  D on  the  following  pages. 

The  Second  Term  Instalment  of  fees,  if  not  already  paid,  is  payable  on 
or  before  January  20.  After  this  date  an  additional  charge  of  $3  per  month, 
or  portion  thereof  (not  exceeding  $10),  will  be  imposed  until  the  whole 
amount  is  paid.  All  fees  for  the  session  must  have  been  paid  in  full  before 
the  student  can  receive  his  number  for  the  annual  examinations.  In  order  to 
avoid  delay  in  registration  at  the  opening  of  the  session  it  is  recommended 
that  the  First  Term  Instalment  of  fees  be  forwarded  by  mail  as  early  as 
possible. 

Late  Registration  Fee.  Any  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for 
normal  registration  in  his  or  her  own  faculty  or  school  is  required  to  pay 
a late  registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each  day  of  delay  to  a maximum 
of  $20. 

Fees  of  students  enrolled  in  University  College,  New  College,  Innis  College, 
Scarborough  College  and  Erindale  College  are  payable  at  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Accountant,  St.  George  Campus.  Cheques  or  money  orders  in  payment 
of  these  fees  should  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 

All  fees  of  students  enrolled  in  Victoria  College,  or  Trinity  College,  or 
St.  Michael’s  College  are  payable  to  the  Bursar  of  the  College  concerned. 
Cheques  in  payment  of  these  fees  should  be  made  payable  to  the  College 
concerned. 

All  cheques  must  be  payable  at  par  in  Toronto. 

Adjustments  for  withdrawals  are  made  up  to  the  24th  week  only. 

Fees  are  subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

I.  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  NEW  COLLEGE,  INNIS  COLLEGE, 
SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE,  ERINDALE  COLLEGE 

Each  undergraduate  enrolled  in  University  College,  New  College,  Innis 
College,  Scarborough  College  or  Erindale  College  must  pay  annual  fees 
according  to  Schedule  A below  if  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  according  to  Schedule  B if  proceeding  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce. 

The  total  fee  in  each  case  is  made  up  of  the  academic  fee  and  incidental 
fees,  both  University  and  College;  all  incidental  fees  are  payable  in  the  First 
Term  Instalment. 

N.B.  Students  of  other  Faculties  and  Schools  enrolled  in  New  College  or 
Innis  College  pay  a College  Fee  of  $15  in  addition  to  the  regular  fees  of 
their  Faculty  or  School. 
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Schedule  A — Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science 


College 

^Academic 

Fee 

t Inci- 
dental 
Fees 

Total  Fee  (if 
paid  in  one 
instalment ) 

First 

Term 

Instalment 

Second 
Term 
Instalment 
20  January 

University  College 

Men 

$470 

$63 

$533 

$298 

$238 

Women 

470 

43 

513 

278 

238 

New  and  Innis  Colleges 

Men  470 

61 

531 

296 

238 

Women 

470 

41 

511 

276 

238 

Scarborough  and 
Erindale  Colleges 

Men 

470 

46 

516 

281 

238 

Women 

470 

40 

510 

275 

238 

°The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Tuition  ($417);  Library  and  Labora- 
tory; Examination;  Degree;  Physical  Education. 

f These  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following  fees:  For  men— Hart  House;  Students’ 
Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  Literary  and  Athletic  Society.  For 
women— Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  Women’s  Union; 
and  Women’s  Undergraduate  Association.  At  Scarborough  College  and  Erindale  College 
Incidental  Fees  will  include  fees  for  the  Scarborough  or  Erindale  College  Students’ 
Society  in  lieu  of  the  Literary  and  Athletic  Society,  Women’s  Union  and  Women’s 
Undergraduate  Association. 

Schedule  B— Bachelor  of  Commerce 

Second 


College 

| Academic 
Fee 

§ Inci- 
dental 
Fees 

Total  Fee  (if 
paid  in  one 
instalment) 

First 

Term 

Instalment 

Term 
Instalment 
20  January 

University  College 
Men 

$490 

$63 

$553 

$308 

$248 

Women 

490 

43 

533 

288 

248 

New  and  Innis  Colleges 

Men  490 

61 

551 

306 

248 

Women 

490 

41 

531 

286 

248 

JThe  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Tuition  ($437);  Library  and  Labora- 
tory; Examination;  Degree;  Physical  Education. 

§ These  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following  fees:  For  men— Hart  House;  Students’ 
Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  Literary  and  Athletic  Society.  For 
women— Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  Women’s  Union; 
and  Women’s  Undergraduate  Association. 

II.  VICTORIA  COLLEGE,  TRINITY  COLLEGE 
ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE 

Each  undergraduate  enrolled  in  any  one  of  Victoria  College,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, or  St.  Michael’s  College  must  pay  annual  fees  according  to  Schedule  C 
below  if  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science, 
or  according  to  Schedule  D if  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Com- 
merce. All  fees  are  payable  through  the  College  concerned. 

All  incidental  fees,  whether  University  or  College,  are  payable  through 
the  College  Bursar  in  the  First  Term  Instalment. 
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Schedule  C— Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science 

N.B.  All  fees  payable  through  the  College  Bursar 


d> 

CD 

CD 

Pm 

g 

0) 

too 

CD 

Pm 

CD  £3 

bo_o 

|| 

Jj 

hI 

1| 

University 

Academic 

Incidental 

3 

o 

U 

o'3 

UH 

11 

il 

Pmhh 

§-8 

££ 

Men 

Victoria 

$417 

V 

$27 

$236 

$211 

$106 

Trinity 

417 

T 

37 

246 

211 

106 

St.  Michael’s 

417 

M 

24 

233 

211 

106 

Women 

Victoria 

417 

V 

27 

236 

211 

81 

Trinity 

417 

T 

36 

245 

211 

81 

St.  Michael’s 

417 

M 

24 

233 

211 

81 

The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Library  and  Laboratory;  Examination; 
Degree;  Physical  Education.  The  Incidental  Fees  include  the  following:  For  men— Hart 
House;  Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service.  For  women— Students’ 
Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service. 

V— Include  Victoria  College  Union;  Athletic  Fees;  Wymilwood  Student  Union;  Library. 
T— Include  Library  and  Common  Room;  Student  Societies. 

M— Include  Student  Council  Fee,  Student  Centre  Fee. 


Schedule  D— Bachelor  of  Commerce 
N.B.  All  fees  payable  through  the  College  Bursa* 


College 

College 
Fee  (if  paid  i 
one  instalmen 

College 

Incidental 

Fees 

First  Term 
Instalment 

Second  Term 
Instalment 

^University 
Fee  (if  paid 
in  one 
instalment ) 

First  Term 
Instalment 

Second  Term 
Instalment 

Men 

Victoria 

$175 

V 

$27 

$115 

$88 

$368 

$211 

$159 

Trinity 

175 

T 

37 

125 

88 

368 

211 

159 

St.  Michael’s 

175 

M 

24 

112 

88 

368 

211 

159 

Women 

Victoria 

175 

V 

27 

115 

88 

343 

186 

159 

Trinity 

175 

T 

36 

124 

88 

343 

186 

159 

St.  Michael’s 

175 

M 

24 

112 

88 

343 

186 

159 

*This  University  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  For  all  students— Library;  Examina- 
tion: Degree;  Physical  Education.  For  men— part  of  composite  Tuition;  Hart  House; 
Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service.  For  women— part  of  composite 
Tuition;  Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service. 

V— Include  Victoria  College  Union;  Athletic  Fees;  Wymilwood  Student  Union;  Library. 
T— Include  Library  and  Common  Room;  Student  Societies. 

M— Include  Student  Council  Fee,  Student  Centre  Fee. 
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III.  GENERAL  ARTS  COURSE  in  EXTENSION 
AND  GENERAL  SCIENCE  COURSE  in  EXTENSION 

Each  student  enrolled  in  the  General  Arts  Course  in  Extension  or  the 
General  Science  Course  in  Extension  must  pay  fees  to  the  Chief  Accountant 


according  to  the  following  schedule: 

( a ) All  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  registration: 

Academic  fee— per  subject $95 

For  granting  academic  credit— one  or  two  subjects 5 

—three  or  more  subjects 10 

( b ) Fees  payable  on  or  before  December  1 : 

Supplemental  examination  fee.  One  subject  $10 

Each  additional  subject  5 

( c ) Fees  payable  at  the  time  of  registration  or  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
session  by  students  who  attend  the  summer  session: 

Academic  fee  $95 

Summer  activity  fee 5 

Other  fees  where  required  as  in  (a)  and  ( b ) . 


IV.  DIPLOMA  COURSE  IN  COMPUTING 
AND  DATA  PROCESSING 


* Academic 

t Incidental 

Total 

First 

Second 

Instalment 

Fee 

Fees 

Fees 

Instalment 

20  January 

$470 

$53 

Men 

$523 

$288 

$238 

$470 

$28 

Women 

$498 

$263 

$238 

* Academic  Fee  includes:  Tuition  ($417)  Library  and  Laboratory,  Examination  and 
Diploma. 

f Incidental  Fees  include:  Hart  House,  Health  Service,  Students’  Administrative  Coun- 
cil, Athletic  Association. 


V.  FEES  FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Each  Special  Student  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  is  required 
to  pay  fees  according  to  the  following  schedule: 


Academic  fee: 

Per  subject  in  day  classes  $ 95 

Maximum  academic  fee: 

For  the  session  $470 


All  fees  are  payable  strictly  in  advance. 

Each  student  will  be  given  a statement  of  the  required  fees  prior  to 
registration. 
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VI.  OTHER  UNIVERSITY  FEES 

Each  student  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Chief  Accountant  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  or  as  otherwise  specified,  such  of  the  following  fees  as  may 
be  required  of  him. 

Equivalent  Certificate  fee  $ 5 

Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  First  Year  upon  a certi- 
ficate or  certificates  other  than  those  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Education  of  Ontario  and  covering  all  or  any  part  of  the  admission 
requirements  must  pay  this  fee. 

Advanced  Standing  fee  $10 

Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing  from 
another  university  or  college  must  pay  this  fee. 

Special  Physical  Education  fee  (women  only)  $50 

See  under  Section  entitled  “Physical  Education”  for  students  who  do 
not  complete  the  requirement. 

Supplemental  Examination  fee: 


One  subject  $10 

Each  additional  subject  5 


Each  student  who  applies  to  write  a supplemental  examination  either 
at  the  annual  examination  in  May  or  the  supplemental  examination 
in  August  must  pay  this  fee  on  or  before  December  1 if  writing  at 
the  annual  examination,  or  July  10  if  writing  at  the  August  examina- 
tion. 

Fee  for  late  application  for  examination  (per  day)  $ 1 

(maximum)  $20 

Each  student  who  fails  to  file  his  application  for  either  the  annual  or 
the  supplemental  examination  by  the  date  appointed  for  the  receipt 
of  such  must  pay  $1  for  each  day’s  delay,  to  a maximum  of  $20. 

Late  Registration  fee  (minimum)  $10 

(maximum  $20 

Each  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for  normal  registration 
must  pay  a late  registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each  day  of  delay 
to  a maximum  of  $20. 

Outside  Centre  fee  (minimum)  $10 

( each  additional  paper ) $ 5 
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Each  student  who  applies  to  write  an  examination  outside  Toronto 
must  pay  this  fee  on  or  before  December  1 if  writing  at  the  annual 
examination,  or  July  10,  if  writing  at  the  August  examination.  An 
additional  fee  of  $5  must  be  paid  for  each  additional  examination. 

Special  Examination  fee  $10 

Each  student  who  is  granted  permission  to  write  a special  examina- 
tion must  pay  this  fee. 


Fees  for  Dispensation 

Each  student  receiving  dispensation  from  attendance  at  lectures  and 
laboratory  classes  (if  any)  must  pay  to  the  College  in  which  he  is  enrolled 
a dispensation  fee  of  $40.00  each  term  during  which  he  is  granted  dispen- 
sation, and  to  the  University  a dispensation  fee  of  $20  for  each  such  term; 
these  fees  must  be  paid  as  soon  as  dispensation  is  granted,  and  the  payment 
entitles  the  student  to  supervision  of  such  term  work  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Each  student  receiving  dispensation  from  attendance  at  lectures  and 
laboratory  classes  in  one  subject  must  pay  a fee  of  $25. 

Miscellaneous  Fees 

Fee  for  transcript  of  record $ 1 

( For  each  additional  copy  ordered  at  the  same  time,  25^ ) 

Fee  for  checking  marks  (per  paper)  $ 5 

( Refund  to  be  made  if  error  is  found ) 

Fee  for  Strasbourg  Group 


$100 


ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 


Graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  who  intend  to  apply  for 
admission  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  are  advised  to  consult  the 
appropriate  calendar  and  to  address  all  communications  or  enquiries  to  the 
Secretary,  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5. 

Those  accepted  are  registered  as  either  Graduate  Students  or  Special 
Students.  Graduate  Students  are  candidates  for  higher  degrees  whose  pro- 
grammes of  study  have  been  approved  by  the  department  concerned  and 
by  the  appropriate  committee  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Special 
Students  are  graduates  of  an  approved  university  who  are  not  candidates 
for  degrees  but  are  taking  one  or  more  graduate  courses  with  the  permission 
of  the  graduate  department  (s ) concerned. 

Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science 

A candidate  with  I or  II  class  honours  in  the  final  year  of  an  Honour 
Course  of  this  University,  or  with  equivalent  standing  in  a comparable 
course  from  another  university,  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  enrolment  in  a 
one-year  Master’s  programme  provided  it  is  the  continuation  of  a pro- 
gramme of  study  previously  pursued  as  an  undergraduate.  When  the 
programme  embraces  a different  but  related  discipline,  additional  courses 
will  normally  be  required  and  the  minimum  period  of  residence  may  exceed 
one  year. 

Exceptionally,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  department  concerned  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  m.a.  or  m.sc.  Committee,  applicants  with  aegrotat 
or  III  class  honours  who  obtained  I or  II  class  honours  in  each  of  the 
preceding  years  of  the  programme  may  be  admitted  to  a one-year  Master’s 
programme. 

A graduate  of  the  General  Arts  Course  or  General  Science  Course  of  this 
University  with  A or  B standing  in  the  final  year,  or  with  equivalent  stand- 
ing from  another  university,  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  enrolment  in  the 
two-year  programme.  The  programme  for  the  first  or  prerequisite  year  will 
be  the  equivalent  of  a full  year  of  Honour  Course  work.  This  programme 
may  include  graduate  courses  and  research  if  the  department  so  recom- 
mends. The  programme  in  the  second  year  will  be  that  required  of  Honour 
Course  graduates  as  described  above. 

Exceptionally,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  department  concerned  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  m.a.  or  m.sc.  Committee,  applicants  with  aegrotat 
or  C standing  who  obtained  A or  B standing  in  each  of  the  preceding  years 
of  the  programme  may  be  admitted  to  a two-year  Master’s  programme. 

Some  departments  provide  work  on  a part-time  basis. 

Other  Degrees 

The  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  prescribes  in  detail 
regulations  for  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Master  of  Philosophy, 
Master  of  Business  Administration,  and  other  degrees  for  which  graduates 
of  this  Faculty  may  apply. 
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ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
TO  COURSES 

AT  ONTARIO  COLLEGES  OF  EDUCATION 

leading  to 

THE  INTERIM  HIGH  SCHOOL  ASSISTANTS  CERTIFICATES 
TYPE  B,  TYPE  B (ENDORSED)  AND  TYPE  A 
as  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  Province  of  Ontario 


All  applicants  for  admission  to  Ontario  Colleges  of  Education  shall  be 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  course  for  the  High  School  Assistant’s  certi- 
ficate, Type  B.  Applicants  who  are  academically  qualified  may  also  apply 
for  entry  to  a course  for  the  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  A. 

TYPE  B CERTIFICATE 

An  applicant  for  entry  to  the  course  leading  to  the  High  School  Assistant’s 
certificate,  Type  B,  should  have  included  in  his  undergraduate  programme 
at  least  forty-five  credits  in  Arts,  Science,  or  Commerce.  The  definition  of 
a credit  is  derived  from  the  basic  assumption  that  there  are  approximately 
sixty  credits  in  a four-year  course.  From  this,  it  follows  that  fifteen  credits 
are  equivalent  to  a university  year;  and  a credit  may  be  defined  as  one- 
fifteenth  of  a university  year.  Not  more  than  two  credits  shall  be  allowed 
for  a laboratory  course.  Regular  university  courses  taken  in  summer  sessions 
will  carry  the  same  credit  value  as  if  taken  in  the  regular  session. 

In  planning  the  selection  of  his  two  optional  subjects  at  the  College  of 
Education,  the  following  points  should  be  borne  in  mind: 


List  No.  Options 

( 1 ) English,  French,  Francais, 
Geography,  History,  Latin 
Mathematics,  or  Science 

( 2 ) German,  Greek,  Italian, 
Russian  or  Spanish 


( 3 ) Art  or  Music 


University 

Requirements 

Limitations  Courses  Credits 

2 6 


Normally  may  be  2 6 

elected  only  in  con- 
junction with  one 
of  the  options 
listed  in  ( 1 ) 

Ditto  2 6 

( or  background 
which  the  Dean 
considers 
satisfactory 
for  admission ) 
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( 4 ) Economics,  Geology, 
Political  Science,  or  Psy- 
chology and  Sociology 

( 5 ) Commercial  Subjects, 
Elementary  School, 
Industrial  Arts, 

Physical  Education  or 
School  Librarianship, 
Theatre  Arts 


Ditto 


Normally  elected 
in  conjunction 
with  one  of  the 
options  listed  in  ( 1 ) 


3 9 


Nil 


( 6 ) Home  Economics  Ditto 


( 7 ) Guidance  Ditto 


Nil 

( for  admission  to 
the  Intermediate 
Course  60%  in 
Home  Economics 
is  required ) 

5 15 

( in  Psychology, 
Sociology  and 
related  subjects, 

2 of  which  must 
be  in  Psychology ) 


The  only  exception  to  the  requirements  listed  above  is  in  the  case  of 
prospective  Business  and  Commercial  teachers.  These  candidates  may  choose 
an  option  from  ( 1 ) and  Commercial  Subjects  or  Commercial  Subjects  as 
both  options. 

For  further  information  with  respect  to  Type  B admission,  a student 
should  consult  the  Registrar,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto, 
371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5. 


TYPE  B CERTIFICATE  (ENDORSED) 

A teacher  who  holds  a High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate  Type  B and 
who  has  at  least  one  year  of  satisfactory  teaching  experience  in  the  subject 
may  have  his  Certificate  endorsed  for  that  subject  if  he  has  standing  with 
an  average  of  66%  in  approved  University  courses  to  a total  of  fifteen 
credits,  that  is,  five  courses  of  three  lecture  hours  each  for  the  academic 
year,  or  their  equivalent,  in  any  one  of  the  following  subjects: 


Biology 

Chemistry 

Economics 

English 

French 


Geography 

Geology 

German 

Greek 

History 


Italian 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Political  Science 


Psychology 

Russian 

Sociology 

Spanish 


He  may  have  his  Certificate  endorsed  for  a combination  of  two  subjects 
by  obtaining  standing  in  approved  University  courses  to  a total  of  twelve 
credits  in  each  of  two  related  subjects. 
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A student  who  has  chosen  one  of  the  subjects  mentioned  as  his  subject 
of  concentration  in  the  General  Arts  Course  will  meet  the  academic  require- 
ments for  endorsement  in  that  subject,  provided  that  he  obtains  an  over-all 
average  of  at  least  66%.  Similarly,  a graduate  of  the  General  Science  Course 
who  has  obtained  the  required  average  in  five  courses  in  one  of  the  above 
subjects  will  meet  the  academic  requirements  for  endorsement. 

For  further  information  with  respect  to  endorsement  a student  should 
consult  the  Director,  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  The  College  of 
Education,  371  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto  5. 


TYPE  A CERTIFICATES 

Academic  requirements  for  admission  to  courses  in  Ontario  Colleges 
of  Education  leading  to  Type  A certificates  may  be  obtained  in  one  of  two 
ways: 

(a)  Graduates  in  certain  honour  courses  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Education  may  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty  as  having  met  the  academic  requirements  for  a Type  A certi- 
ficate which  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  University  of  Toronto.* 

A list  of  the  various  Type  A certificates  available  to  graduates  of  the 
honour  courses  with  standing  of  at  least  66%  in  their  final  year  appears 
on  the  following  pages.  A candidate  who  obtains  Third  Class  Honours 
on  graduation  in  an  approved  four-year  course  should  consult  the 
Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  The  College  of  Education  with 
respect  to  his  Type  A qualifications. 

(N.B.  Graduates  of  Group  C and  Group  D Honour  Courses  (except 
Geography)  who  were  enrolled  in  any  of  these  courses  in  1963- 
64  will  be  certified  for  admission  to  the  appropriate  Type  A course 
if  at  least  60%  has  been  obtained  in  their  final  year. ) 

(b)  Graduates  who  have  met  the  academic  requirements  for  admission  to 
The  Colleges  of  Education,  and  who  submit  evidence  to  the  Director, 
Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  of  having  at  least  sixty  university 
credits  beyond  the  Grade  13  standard,  and  who  have  complied  with 
the  conditions  established  for  the  Type  A certificate,  may  be  certified 
by  the  College  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  as  having  met  the 
requirements. 

Candidates  who  wish  to  qualify  under  section  (b)  above  should  have 
official  transcripts  of  their  record  submitted  to  the  Director,  Committee  on 
Advanced  Standing,  The  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto, 
Toronto  5,  in  order  to  determine  their  qualifications. 

0 Agreements  between  the  University  of  Toronto  and  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Education  will  remain  in  effect  until  July  1,  1969.  After  July  1,  1969,  all  candidates 
for  admission  to  courses  leading  to  Type  A certificates  at  Ontario  Colleges  of  Education 
will  meet  the  academic  requirements  under  section  ( b ) below. 
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MEDALS,  PRIZES,  SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND  BURSARIES 

AWARDED  BY 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  COLLEGES 


An  index  of  awards  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Calendar. 

Information  concerning  scholarships  and  bursaries  awarded  on  admission 
is  to  be  found  in  the  University  of  Toronto  Admission  Awards  booklet,  and 
also  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  various  colleges. 

When  the  letter  “U”  is  prefixed,  the  award  is  made  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  as  the  result 
of  competition  open  to  the  students  of  all  the  colleges.  In  all  other  cases  the 
letter  indicates  the  governing  body  by  which  the  award  is  made:— the  Coun- 
cil of  University  College  by  the  letter  “C”,  the  Senate  of  Victoria  University 
by  the  letter  “V”,  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  College  by  the  letter  “T”,  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  St.  Michael’s  College  by  the  letter  “M”,  the 
Council  of  New  College  by  the  letter  “N”,  the  Council  of  Innis  College  by 
the  letter  “I”,  the  Council  of  Scarborough  College  by  the  letter  “S”,  and 
the  Council  of  Erindale  College  by  the  letter  “E”. 

The  regulations  governing  the  granting  of  medals  and  awards  and  the 
delivery  of  medals  and  payment  of  awards  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a medal,  prize,  scholarship,  bursary,  fellow- 
ship or  other  award  granted  solely  upon  standing  obtained  at  an  annual  or 
special  examination  or  upon  an  essay,  or  term  work,  or  other  academic 
rating,  a candidate  must  obtain  first  class  honours  at  such  annual  or  special 
examinations  or  upon  such  essay,  term  work,  or  other  academic  rating,  unless 
the  statute  respecting  the  award  or  medal  specifies  that  standing  lower  than 
first  class  honours  may  be  accepted. 

2.  When  an  award  or  medal  is  granted  upon  standing  obtained  on  part  of 
the  work  of  any  academic  year,  the  candidate  must  obtain  standing  but  need 
not  obtain  honours  in  the  work  of  the  academic  year  as  a whole,  provided 
he  obtains  honours  in  the  part  concerned,  unless  the  statute  respecting  the 
award  or  medal  specifies  otherwise. 

3.  No  medal,  prize,  scholarship,  fellowship  or  other  award  except  a bursary 
will  be  granted  to  a candidate  who  is  conditioned  in  any  subject  at  an  annual 
examination,  unless  the  statute  respecting  the  award  or  medal  specifies 
otherwise. 

4.  A candidate  who  has  spent  two  sessions  in  any  year  of  any  under- 
graduate course  is  not  eligible  to  compete  for  any  award  except  a bursary  at 
the  annual  examinations  of  that  year. 
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5.  Unless  otherwise  specifically  provided,  any  award  in  the  gift  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  tenable  with  any  other  award  or  awards. 

6.  Medals,  after  they  have  been  suitably  engraved,  will  be  given  without 
delay  to  the  winners  or  forwarded  to  them  by  registered  mail. 

7.  Awards  granted  to  members  of  graduating  classes,  other  than  awards 
for  graduate  study  and  research,  will  be  paid  in  one  instalment  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  granting  of  the  awards. 

8.  All  other  awards  will  be  paid  (i)  if  of  the  value  of  $100  or  less,  in  one 
instalment  on  November  20  and  (ii)  if  of  the  value  of  more  than  $100  in 
two  equal  instalments,  the  first  on  November  20  and  the  second  on  January 
20,  in  the  session  following  the  granting  of  the  awards  provided  that  no 
payment  is  made  to  a candidate  who  is  not  in  regular  attendance  upon 
lectures  and  laboratory  classes  (if  prescribed)  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  or  if  the  Calendar  so  specifies,  in  the  course  in  which  the  award  is 
established  or  granted. 

9.  The  Senate  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  permit  a 
candidate  to  whom  an  award  has  been  granted  to  postpone  attendance  upon 
lectures  and  laboratory  classes  for  one  year.  Further  postponement  may  be 
permitted  on  application. 


Note 

1.  As  the  value  of  an  endowed  scholarship  or  prize  is  dependent  on  the 
actual  income  from  the  fund,  it  is  possible  that  the  value  of  certain  awards 
at  the  time  of  payment  may  be  less  than  the  amount  stated  in  the  Calendar. 

2.  In  those  cases  where  an  award  is  not  payable  from  income  earned  on 
an  endowed  fund,  payment  will  be  dependent  on  the  receipt  of  the  amount 
of  the  annual  award  from  the  donor. 

3.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  awards  will  be  made  annually  to  the  student 
ranking  highest  in  Grade  A standing  or  First  Class  Honours. 


ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  BURSARIES 

Ontario  Students 

Admission  scholarships  and  bursaries  are  awarded  by  the  University,  the 
Provincial  Government  and  other  interested  bodies.  Complete  information 
about  conditions  and  application  procedure  is  contained  in  the  Admissions 
Awards  booklet,  available  at  all  secondary  schools,  or  from  the  Office  of 
Student  Awards,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 
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Non-Ontario  Students 

All  non-Ontario  students  should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Student  Awards, 
Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto.  A limited  number  of  scholarships  are 
reserved  for  students  living  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  as  com- 
petition is  keen  such  students  must  not  count  on  receiving  assistance  but  are 
advised  rather  to  ensure  that  they  have  sufficient  funds  from  their  own 
government  or  from  private  sources  to  cover  all  probable  expenses. 


FIRST  YEAR 
General  Arts  Course 

U.  Dr.  John  Knowles  Colling  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  estate  of 
Mary  A.  Wainwright.  Value  approximately  $400. 

C.  University  College  Alumnae  Association  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Uni- 
versity College  Alumnae  Association.  Awarded  to  a woman  student. 
Value  $200. 

C.  Gertrude  Lawler  Prize  in  English.  Value  approximately  $16,  for  books. 

C.  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen 
Shepard.  Awarded  in  Zoology.  Value  $100. 

V.  Massey  Prizes.  Established  by  the  late  Hart  A.  Massey,  Esq.  Awardqd 
to  the  students  ranking  first  and  second  in  the  examination  in  the 
English  Bible.  Value  $25  and  $15  respectively. 

V.  Victoria  College  Alumnae  Association  Prize.  Awarded  in  English.  Value 
$25  in  books. 

V.  Thomas  B.  McCready  Memorial  Prize  in  Spanish  100.  Value  $25. 

T.  Provost  Welch  Scholarship.  Value  $100. 

T.  Waddington  Scholarship.  Awarded  in  English.  Value  $120. 

M.  Three  College  General  Proficiency  Prizes.  Value  of  each  $200  allowance 
on  tuition. 

General  Science  Course 

U.  Dr.  John  Knowles  Colling  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  estate  of 
Mary  A.  Wainwright.  Value  approximately  $400. 

U.  L.  V.  Redman  Prize.  Awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  Chemis- 
try with  Grade  A standing.  Value  $50. 

C.  Two  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarships.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Helen  Shepard.  One  awarded  in  Botany;  the  other  in  Zoology.  Value 
$150  each. 
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V.  Ruby  S.  Aitken  Prize.  Awarded  to  the  woman  student  ranking  highest 
in  English  110  while  attaining  First  Class  Honours  in  the  General 
Science  Course.  Value  $100. 

M.  Three  College  General  Proficiency  Prizes.  Value  of  each  $200  allow- 
ance on  tuition. 


Classics 

C.  Moss  Scholarship.  Founded  by  subscription  in  honour  of  the  late  Hon. 
Chief  Justice  Thomas  Moss.  Value  $60. 

V.  John  E.  Dix  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Class  of  1935,  Victoria 
College.  Awarded  in  Classics.  Failing  a suitable  candidate,  this  scholar- 
ship may  be  awarded  in  the  honour  course  in  Latin  (French  or  Greek 
Option ) or  Latin  ( English  or  Italian  Option ) . Value  $100. 

T.  Dean  Duckworth  Scholarship.  Value  $100. 

English  Language  and  Literature 

U.  Glen  Mawr  Old  Girls’  Association  Scholarship.  Awarded  only  to  a Cana- 
dian woman  student.  Value  approximately  $100. 

C.  Gertrude  Lawler  Scholarship.  Founded  by  subscription  in  memory  of 
Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  B.A.,  LL.D.  Value  approximately  $160. 

C.  Elizabeth  Ann  Wintercorbyn  Prize.  Value  approximately  $45. 

V.  Heywood  Scholarship.  Given  in  memory  of  the  late  P.  K.  Heywood  of 
the  Class  of  1917.  Value  $100. 

T.  L.  C.  A.  Hodgins  Scholarship.  Value  $225. 

M.  M.  J.  Oliver  Award.  Value  $200. 


Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages  or  Modern 
Languages  and  Literatures 

V.  /.  A.  Surerus  Scholarship.  Gift  of  Professor  Emeritus  J.  A.  Surerus. 
Awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  German,  who  enrols  in  honour 
German  as  a regular  subject  of  the  Second  Year.  Value  $100. 

Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  or  Modern  History  and  Modern 
Languages  or  Latin  ( French  or  Greek  Option  ) 

V.  White  Memorial  Scholarship.  Founded  in  memory  of  Dr.  John  Arthur 
White  and  Mrs.  White  of  Lindsay,  Ontario.  Awarded  to  the  student 
ranking  highest  in  French  who  enrols  in  honour  French  as  a regular 
subject  in  the  Second  Year.  Value  $100. 


FIRST  YEAR 
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Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 

C.  Edward  Blake  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  formerly 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  Value  $60. 

V.  Gavin  Girdwood  Paterson  Memorial  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  the  stu- 
dent obtaining  the  highest  first-class  standing  in  English  130  or  150. 
Value  $100. 

T.  Provost  Whitaker  Scholarship.  Value  $100. 

English  132  or  145 

V.  Victoria  College  Alumnae  Association  Prize.  Value  $25  in  books. 

French  120 

C.  Roland  O.  Daly  Scholarship.  Gift  of  Mr.  R.  O.  Daly,  Q.C.,  B.A.  Value 
approximately  $150. 

Italian 

U.  The  Italian  Club  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Prize.  Gift  of  the  Italian 
Club  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Awarded  to  a First  Year  student  who 
is  a matriculant  in  Italian,  and  who  is  enrolled  in  Italian  121,  122,  or  200. 
Value  $60. 

Spanish  120 

U.  Gordon  Patterson  Prize.  Gift  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Patterson.  Awarded  to  the 
student  ranking  first  in  Spanish  120.  Value  approximately  $40. 

Philosophy  ( English  or  History  Option  ) 

T.  Professor  William  Clark  Scholarship.  Value  $100. 

Social  and  Philosophical  Studies 

U.  Dr.  John  Knowles  Colling  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  estate  of 
Mary  A.  Wainwright.  Awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  First 
Class  Honours,  who  enrols  in  the  Second  Year  of  an  Honour  Course. 
Value  approximately  $400. 

U.  Mary  Keenan  Award.  Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor.  Awarded  annually 
to  a student  who  has  obtained  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  and  who 
enters  the  Second  Year  of  the  honour  course  in  Political  Science  and/or 
Economics.  Financial  need  will  be  considered.  Value  $200.  Apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  by  October  15. 

C.  Toronto  Lodge  No.  836  B’nai  B’rith  Award.  Awarded  on  the  basis  of 
financial  circumstances  as  well  as  scholarship.  Value  $125.  Apply  to  the 
College  Registrar  by  April  15. 
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C.  Joseph  Schwartz  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest 
in  First  Class  Honours  who  enrols  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  Honour 
Course  in  Philosophy.  Value  $100. 

V.  Dr.  Augusta  Stowe  Gullen  and  Dr.  John  Benjamin  Gullen  Scholarships. 
Awarded  to  the  two  students  ranking  highest  in  First  Class  Honours. 
Value  $500  each. 

T.  Robert  Stewart  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  a student  with  First  Class 
Honours  in  the  course  in  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies  with  prefer- 
ence to  a student  proceeding  to  Political  Science  and/or  Economics. 
Value  $200. 


Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry 

U.  Alexander  T.  Fulton  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Alexander  T.  Fulton, 
Esq.  Value  $60. 

U.  Western  Geophysical  Company  of  Canada  Limited  Scholarship.  Awarded 
to  the  student  with  First  Class  Honours  who  stands  highest  upon  entering 
Second  Year  Physics  and  Geology.  Value  $500. 

U.  Zonta  Club  of  Toronto  Award.  Gift  of  the  Zonta  Club  of  Toronto. 
Awarded  to  the  woman  student  ranking  highest  with  at  least  Second 
Class  Honours  standing.  Value  $150. 

U.  L.  V.  Redman  Prize.  Awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  Chemis- 
try with  First  Class  Honours  standing.  Value  $50. 

/ ' \ . /' 

Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry,  or  Science 

V.  Brant  Award.  The  gift  of  S.  B.  Brant  and  A.  A.  Brant,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Made 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Senate  to  a student  who  has  obtained  high  stand- 
ing in  his  course,  and  who  has  at  the  same  time  “given  evidence  of  a well 
rounded  personality  indicated  by  interest  and  participation  in  activities 
outside  his  studies.”  Value  $100. 


Science  or  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences 

U.  First  Alexander  T.  Fulton  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Alexander  T. 
Fulton,  Esq.  Value  $50. 

U.  Second  Alexander  T.  Fulton  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Alexander  T. 
Fulton,  Esq.  Value  $40. 

U.  Third  Alexander  T.  Fulton  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Alexander  T. 
Fulton,  Esq.  Value  $30. 

U.  L.  V.  Redman  Prize.  Awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  Chemis- 
try with  First  Class  Honours  standing.  Value  $50. 


FIRST  YEAR 
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C.  First  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen 
Shepard.  Awarded  to  a student  entering  Life  Sciences  or  Biological  and 
Medical  Sciences.  Value  $250. 

C.  Second  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Helen  Shepard.  Awarded  to  the  student  in  First  Class  Honours  ranking 
highest  in  Botany  or  Zoology.  Value  $150. 

C.  Third  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen 
Shepard.  Awarded  to  a student  entering  Life  Sciences  or  Biological  and 
Medical  Sciences.  Value  $125. 

C.  Jean  Balmer  Scholarship  in  Science.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Jane  Balmer  in  memory 
of  her  daughter,  Miss  Jean  Balmer,  B.A.  Value  approximately  $50. 

V.  Lillian  Massey  Treble  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  the  woman  student  rank- 
ing highest  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Science  or  Biological  and  Medical 
Sciences.  Value  $200. 

Commerce  and  Finance 

U.  O’Keefe  Award.  Gift  of  the  O’Keefe  Brewing  Company  Limited. 
Awarded  to  that  student  who,  having  obtained  First  Class  Honours,  is 
most  deserving  of  financial  assistance.  Value  $250.  Application  must  be 
made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  by  April  15. 

U.  Clarkson  Prize  in  Accounting.  Gift  of  Messrs.  Clarkson,  Gordon,  and 
Company.  Value  $100. 

C.  Jack  Zwaigenbaum  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  late  Jack  Zwaigenbaum.  Value  approximately  $120. 

T.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Cosgrave  Scholarship.  Value  $115. 

Any  Honour  Course 

C.  Four  Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Scholarships.  Awarded  at  the  discretion  of 
the  College  Council  to  students  in  honour  courses.  Value  $250  each. 

M.  Eugene  O’Keefe  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  the  student  with  the  highest 
standing  in  any  honour  course.  Value  $225  allowance  on  tuition. 

Any  Course 

U.  Sir  Edmund  Walker  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  family  of  the  late  Sir 
Edmund  Walker  in  commemoration  of  his  services  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  and  later  as  Chancellor  of  the  University.  Awarded 
on  the  basis  of  the  standing  obtained  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the 
First  Year.  Open  also  to  students  in  the  First  Premedical  Year  and 
tenable  with  any  other  award.  Value  $150  for  each  of  three  years  pro- 
vided satisfactory  standing  is  maintained.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar 
by  October  15. 
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U.  Robert  Bruce  Scholarship.  Founded  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Robert 
Bruce  of  Quebec.  Awarded  to  a student  registered  in  the  Second  Year 
on  the  basis  of  “superior  answering”  at  the  examinations  of  the  First 
Year.  Value  $100  for  each  of  a possible  three  years  provided  satisfactory 
standing  is  maintained.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  October  15. 

V.  Three  Hamilton  Fisk  Biggar  Scholarships.  Awarded  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Senate  to  students  who  obtain  high  standing  at  the  annual  examina- 
tions. Value  of  each  $200  approximately. 

V.  Gordon  Crow  Memorial  Scholarship.  In  memory  of  Lieutenant  Gordon 
Willson  Crow,  M.C.,  B.A.,  who  was  killed  in  action  at  Courcelette, 
France,  September  17,  1916.  Awarded  on  the  results  of  the  annual 
examinations,  preferably  to  a student  of  the  First  Year  standing  first  in 
any  course,  general  or  honour,  where  no  prizes  or  scholarships  are  now 
offered.  Value  $50. 

V.  Mrs.  F.  N.  G.  Starr  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  F.  N.  G. 
Starr.  Open  to  male  students  only.  Value  $250. 

M.  Two  Honourable  Charles  P.  McTague  Scholarships.  Donated  by  a 
friend.  Awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Scholarship  Committee  to 
students  registered  in  St.  Michael’s  College  who  have  obtained  con- 
spicuously high  standing  in  their  course,  general  or  honour,  and  who 
have  not  received  another  award  of  comparable  value.  Value  $250  each. 

N.  Wetmore  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Laidlaw  Foundation.  Awarded  on  the 
basis  of  academic  standing  and  financial  need  to  a student  entering  the 
Second  Year  of  a degree  course  in  any  faculty  and  registered  in  New 
College.  Value  $400.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  April  1. 


SECOND  YEAR 
General  Arts  Course 

C.  Maurice  Cody  Memorial  Scholarship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Florence 
Louisa  Cody.  Awarded  to  a student  of  British  stock  who  is  not  a resident 
of  Toronto  and  who  obtains  the  highest  average  in  English  and  History. 
Value  approximately  $150.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  April  15. 

C.  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen 
Shepard.  Awarded  in  Zoology.  Value  $100. 

C.  Louis  M.  Schwartz  Prize  in  Near  Eastern  Literature.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Schwartz  in  memory  of  her  late  husband.  Value  approximately  $30. 

V.  Webster  Prize.  Gift  of  the  late  J.  G.  Hodgins,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  I.S.O. 
Awarded  in  English.  Value  $30  in  books. 

V.  Charles  Bruce  Sissons  Prize.  Awarded  in  Greek  and  Roman  History. 
Value  $30. 
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V.  Elliott  Allen  Scholarship.  Gift  of  Allen,  Miles,  Fox  and  Johnston,  Char- 
tered Accountants.  Awarded  in  English  200,  201.  Value  $150. 

V.  Mrs.  Gladys  Atton  Prize  in  Religious  Knowledge  202  of  the  General  Arts 
Course.  Value  $100. 

V.  Thomas  B.  McCready  Memorial  Prize  in  Spanish  200.  Value  $50. 

V.  Class  of  1927  Scholarship  in  Religious  Knowledge  200  of  the  General 
Arts  Course.  Value  $125. 

T.  Provost  Macklem  Scholarship.  Value  $100. 

M.  Three  College  General  Proficiency  Prizes.  Value  of  each  $200  allowance 
on  tuition. 

General  Science  Course 

U.  Charles  Lester  Mills  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  C.  L.  Mills.  Value 
approximately  $250. 

U.  L.  V.  Redman  Prize.  Awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  Organic 
Chemistry  with  Grade  A standing.  Value  $50. 

V.  Austin  P.  Misener  Award.  Gift  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Misener  in  memory  of  his 
father,  the  late  Professor  A.  P.  Misener.  Awarded  to  the  woman  student 
ranking  highest  in  Grade  A standing  in  the  General  Science  Course. 
Value  $75. 

C.  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen 
Shepard.  Awarded  in  Botany  or  Zoology.  Value  $150. 

M.  Three  College  General  Proficiency  Prizes.  Values  of  each  $200  allowance 
on  tuition. 

Classics 

C.  Wilfred  P.  Mustard  Scholarship.  Gift  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Mustard  and  his  sisters 
in  memory  of  their  brother,  W.  P.  Mustard.  If  no  candidate  qualifies,  the 
scholarship  may  be  awarded  elsewhere  for  the  encouragement  of  classical 
studies.  Value  approximately  $160. 

C.  William  Mulock  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William 
Mulock,  P.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  for  many  years  Vice-Chancellor  and  later 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  Value  $60. 

T.  Hart-Moorhouse  Scholarship.  Value  $140. 

Classics  or  Latin  ( English  or  Italian  Option  ) or  Latin 
( French  or  Greek  Option  ) 

V.  Norman  Wentworth  DeWitt  Scholarship.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
students  enrolled  in  Classics.  Value  $100. 
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English  Language  and  Literature 

U.  Aikins  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Sir  J.  A.  M.  Aikins,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Value  approximately  $250. 

V.  Heywood  Scholarship.  Given  in  memory  of  the  late  P.  K.  Heywood  of 
the  Class  of  1917.  Value  $150. 

T.  Archibald  Lampman  Scholarship.  Value  $100. 

English 

C.  Arthur  Cohen  Scholarship.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Cohen.  Open  to 
students  of  any  course  who  take  the  complete  honour  English  of  the 
Second  Year.  Value  approximately  $265. 

Latin  ( French  or  Greek  Option  ) or  Modern  History  and  Modern 
Languages  or  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 

C.  J.  Home  Cameron  Prize.  Gift  of  Mrs.  J.  Home  Cameron  to  the  student 
ranking  highest  in  honour  French.  Value  approximately  $60. 

V.  Essa  Van  Dusen  Dafoe  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Dafoe, 
in  memory  of  his  wife  Essa  Van  Dusen.  Awarded  to  the  student  enrolled 
in  honour  French  who  ranks  highest  in  a special  examination  in  both 
oral  and  written  French  to  be  held  in  the  Spring  term.  Value  $50. 

V.  Department  of  French  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  the  student  ranking 
highest  in  French,  provided  that  he  or  she  enrols  in  French  as  a regular 
subject  in  the  Third  Year.  Value  $100. 

Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages  or  Modern  Languages 
and  Literatures 

U.  Laila  C.  Scott  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  University  Women’s 
Club  of  Toronto.  Awarded  to  a woman  student  who  obtains  First  Class 
Honours  standing  and  who  includes  German  as  one  of  her  subjects. 
Value  $400. 

Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages  or  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  or  Modern  History 

U.  J.  M.  de  Marbois  Scholarship  in  Russian  History,  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. Gift  of  friends  of  Capt.  J.  M.  de  Marbois,  C.B.E.,  R.C.N.( Ret. ), 
British  Liaison  Officer  with  the  Imperial  Russian  Naval  Squadron  1915- 
16  and  Assistant  Naval  Attache,  Petrograd,  1917-18.  Awarded  to  a 
student  who,  having  obtained  First  Class  Honours  in  Russian  History 
and  in  Russian  Language  and  Literature,  has  the  highest  average  in  these 
subjects.  Preference  shall  be  given  to  students  in  Modern  History  and 
Modern  Languages.  Value  $250. 
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Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 

C.  Elizabeth  Ann  Wintercorbyn  Scholarship.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a 
student  enrolled  in  English,  French  and  German.  Value  approximately 
$200. 

C.  George  Brown  Scholarship.  Founded  in  honour  of  the  late  Hon.  George 
Brown.  Value  $60. 

C.  Alma  Anderson  Bastedo  Memorial  Prize.  Awarded  to  the  student  who 
ranks  highest  in  English.  Value  approximately  $30. 

V.  Stefan  Stykolt  Memorial  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  the  student  ranking 
highest  in  honour  English  and  French.  Value  $100. 

T.  Ellen  Patteson  Rigby  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  the  resident  student  of 
St.  Hilda’s  College  ranking  highest  in  First  Class  Honours.  Value  $130. 


Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  or  Latin  American  Studies  or 
Latin  ( Italian  Option  ) 

U.  Two  Milton  A.  Buchanan  Scholarships.  Bequest  of  the  late  Professor 
Milton  A.  Buchanan.  Awarded  to  students  of  Italian,  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese. Tenable  during  either  the  Third  Year,  if  the  student  studies 
abroad,  or  during  the  summer  following  the  Third  Year.  The  winners 
will  use  the  proceeds  for  study  and  travel  in  countries  of  Italian,  Spanish, 
or  Portuguese  speech  in  accordance  with  a plan  approved  in  advance  by 
the  Department  of  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies.  Value  approximately 
$1,400  each.  Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  by  April  1. 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

T.  John  Henry  Pettit  Scholarship.  Value  $100. 

V.  John  Fletcher  McLaughlin  Scholarship.  Gift  of  former  students  and 
friends  of  the  late  John  Fletcher  McLaughlin.  Value  $100. 

Spanish 

U.  Honour  Spanish  Prize.  Awarded  to  the  student  standing  first  with  First 
Class  Honours  in  Honour  Spanish.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a student 
whose  native  language  is  not  Spanish.  Value  $50. 

Philosophy  ( English  or  History  Option  ) or  Philosophy 

C.  Simpsons  Limited  and  Simpsons-Sears  Limited  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the 
Robert  Simpson  Company  Limited  and  Simpsons-Sears  Limited.  Value 

$180. 

T.  Thomas  Henderson  Wood  Scholarship.  Value  $100. 
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Modern  History 

U.  George  M.  Wrong  Scholarship.  Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Professor 
George  M.  Wrong.  Value  approximately  $260. 

C.  University  College  Alumnae  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  University  College 
Alumnae  Association.  Awarded  to  a woman  student.  Value  $200. 

V.  de  Marbois-Furlong  Scholarship.  Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor.  Value 
$500. 

Fine  Art  or  Music  or  Modern  History 

T.  James  Henderson  Scholarship.  Value  $100. 

Philosophy 

U.  John  Macdonald  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Macdonald. 
Value  $75. 

M.  Hanrahan  Prize.  Gift  of  the  late  W.  T.  Kernahan,  Esq.,  in  memory  of  the 
late  John  Hanrahan,  Esq.  Value  $25. 

Political  Science  and/or  Economics 

U.  First  Alexander  Mackenzie  Scholarship.  Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Hon. 
Alexander  Mackenzie.  Value  $75. 

U.  Second  Alexander  Mackenzie  Scholarship.  Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Hon. 
Alexander  Mackenzie.  Value  $50. 

T.  Charles  Stephen  Maclnnes  Scholarship.  Value  $350. 

C.  University  College  Alumnae  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  University  College 
Alumnae  Association.  Awarded  to  a woman  student  in  Political  Science 
and/or  Economics  or,  by  revision,  in  any  honour  course.  Value  $200. 

V.  Gordon  Bradshaw  Scholarship.  Value  $100. 

Political  Science  and/or  Economics  or  Commerce  and  Finance 

U.  Stefan  Stykolt  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Stykolt  Trust  in  memory  of  the 
late  Professor  Stefan  Stykolt.  Awarded  to  the  student  with  the  highest 
standing  in  Economic  Theory  among  those  with  First  Class  Honours 
standing  in  the  course.  Value  $200, 

Sociology 

V.  T.  E.  Bissell  Scholarship.  Value  $125 

Mathematics  and  Physics 

U.  William  Mulock  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  William 
Mulock,  P.C.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  for  many  years  Vice-Chancellor,  and  later 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  Value  approximately  $100. 
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U.  H.  A.  McTaggart  Scholarship  in  Physics.  Gift  of  the  late  Professor  H.  A. 
McTaggart.  Awarded  to  a First  Class  Honours  student  ranking  highest 
in  Physics.  Value  approximately  $75. 

U.  Z onta  Club  of  Toronto  Award.  Gift  of  the  Zonta  Club  of  Toronto. 
Awarded  to  the  woman  student  standing  highest,  with  at  least  Second 
Class  Honours  standing.  Value  $150. 

U.  William  R.  Hossack  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  friends,  family  and 
associates  of  the  late  W.  R.  Hossack,  in  commemoration  of  his  contri- 
bution to  the  field  of  operational  research.  Awarded  to  the  student  who 
enrols  in  Third  Year  of  the  honour  course  in  Mathematics  and  Physics, 
and  who  does  not  hold  other  awards  in  excess  of  $500.  Value  $300. 

C.  Toronto  Lodge  No.  836,  B’nai  B’rith  Award.  In  making  this  award,  finan- 
cial circumstances  as  well  as  scholarship  will  be  considered.  Value  $125. 
Application  must  be  made  to  the  College  Registrar  by  April  15. 

Mathematics  and  Physics,  Division  II 

U.  Confederation  Life  Association  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Confederation 
Life  Association.  Value  $250. 

Mathematics  and  Chemistry 

U.  L.  V.  Redman  Prize.  Established  by  a bequest  from  the  estate  of  L.  V. 
Redman.  Value  $100. 

Mathematics  and  Physics  or  Physics  and  Chemistry 
or  Physics  and  Geology 

U.  Class  of  1930  (Mathematics  and  Physics)  Award.  Value  approximately 
$500. 

Physics  and  Chemistry  or  Physics  and  Geology  or  Chemistry 

U.*  Edward  Blake  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University.  Value  $45. 

Physics  and  Chemistry  or  Chemistry 

U.  Henry  Myron  Marshack  Memorial  Prize.  Gift  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  Swartz. 
Consists  of  books  purchased  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

Physics  and  Geology 

U.  Garnet  W.  McKee-Lachlan  Gilchrist  Geophysics  Scholarship.  Awarded 
to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest  standing  at  the  examinations  of 
the  First  and  Second  Years  with  First  Class  Honours  in  the  latter  year. 
If  no  student  qualifies  it  may  be  awarded  under  the  same  terms  to  a 
student  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Value  approximately  $130. 
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Chemistry  or  Geology 

U.  Cominco  Scholarships.  Gift  of  Cominco  Ltd.  Two  scholarships,  awarded 
to  students  who  have  completed  Second  Year  and  are  entering  Third 
Year  of  the  honour  course  in  Chemistry  or  in  Geology  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science,  or  Geological  Engineering,  Mining,  Metallurgical 
Engineering,  or  Mechanical  Engineering  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering.  Tenable  for  a possible  two  years,  with  renewal 
for  the  second  year  subject  to  maintenance  of  satisfactory  standing. 
Value  $800  annually.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  October  15. 

Life  Sciences 

U.  B.  Arthur  Bensley  Brize.  Bequest  of  the  late  Ruth  Horton  Bensley  in 
memory  of  her  late  husband,  Professor  Benjamin  Arthur  Bensley. 
Awarded  in  Botany  and  Zoology.  Value  approximately  $100. 

U. w  Edward  Blake  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  M.A., 

LL.D.,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University.  Value  $45. 

Life  Sciences  or  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences 

C.  First  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen 
Shepard.  Value  $250. 

C.  Second  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Helen  Shepard.  Awarded  for  Botany  or  Zoology.  Value  $150. 

C.  Third  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen 
Shepard.  Value  $125. 

V.  Lillian  Massey  Treble  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  the  woman  student  rank- 
ing highest  in  Life  Sciences  or  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences.  Value 
$200. 


Geography  or  Geology 

U. #  Edward  Blake  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  M.A., 

LL.D.,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  University.  Value  $45. 

Any  Science  Course 

V.  James  G.  Burns  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  R.  N.  Burns,  and 
the  late  Mrs.  Burns,  as  a memorial  of  their  son,  Major  James  G.  Burns, 
D.S.O.,  B.A.,  killed  in  action  at  Cambrai,  France,  September  28,  1918. 
Preference  is  given  to  the  students  in  the  honour  courses  in  Chemistry 
and  Geology.  Value  $100. 

°In  case  one  or  more  of  these  scholarships  is  not  awarded,  the  amount  rendered  avail- 
able will  be  divided  among  the  other  scholars,  but  no  award  shall  exceed  $60. 
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Commerce  and  Finance 

U.  F.  H.  Deacon  Scholarship.  Gift  of  F.  H.  Deacon  and  Company.  Awarded 
to  the  student  with  First  Class  Honours  who  is  most  deserving  of  finan- 
cial assistance.  Value  $250.  Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  by 
April  15. 

U.  Clarkson  Prize  in  Accounting.  Gift  of  Messrs.  Clarkson,  Gordon  and 
Company.  Value  $100. 

C.  Simpsons  Limited  and  Simp sons-S ears  Limited  Scholarship.  Gift  of  The 
Robert  Simpson  Company  Limited  and  Simpsons-Sears  Limited.  Value 
$180. 

V.  E.  W.  Bickle  Scholarship.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wilder.  Value 
$500. 

T.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Cosgrave  Scholarship.  Value  $115. 

Any  Course 

C.  2T4  University  College  Bursary.  Gift  of  the  Class  of  1924.  Awarded  to  a 
capable  and  deserving  student.  Value  $300.  Apply  to  the  College 
Registrar  by  October  15. 

V.  Two  Mrs.  F.  N.  G.  Starr  Memorial  Scholarships.  Gift  of  the  late  Mrs. 
F.  N.  G.  Starr.  Awarded  to  male  students  only.  Value  of  each  $250. 

T.  Archibald  Hope  Young  Memorial  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  a student  who 
has  obtained  First  Class  Honours  in  an  honour  course  or  grade  A in  a 
general  course  in  both  the  First  and  Second  Years  and  is  in  residence 
during  his  or  her  tenure  of  the  scholarship.  Value  $200. 

T.  James  Scott  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  a student  who  has  obtained  First 
Class  Honours  and  has  not  been  awarded  any  other  undergraduate 
scholarship  by  Trinity  College.  Value  $130. 

M.  Arthur  W.  Anglin  Memorial  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  a student  who  has 
obtained  conspicuously  high  standing  in  his  course,  general  or  honour, 
and  has  not  received  another  award  of  comparable  value.  Value  $225. 

N.  Wetmore  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Laidlaw  Foundation.  Awarded  on  the 
basis  of  academic  standing  and  financial  need  to  a student  entering  the 
Third  Year  of  a degree  course  in  any  faculty  and  registered  in  New 
College.  Value  $400.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  April  1. 

Any  Honour  Course 

C.  Two  Maurice  Cody  Memorial  Scholarships.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Florence  Louisa  Cody.  Open  to  students  of  British  stock,  not  residents 
of  Toronto,  whose  courses  include  both  English  and  History.  Value 
approximately  $150  each.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  April  15. 
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C.  Simpsons  Limited  and  Simpsons-Sears  Limited  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the 
Robert  Simpson  Company  Limited  and  Simpsons-Sears  Limited.  Value 
$180. 

V.  Kennedy  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Janet  McCowan  Kennedy  in 
memory  of  Herbert  Willis  Kennedy,  B.A.  (1887),  Margaret  Jean 
Kennedy,  B.A.  (1932),  and  Lilian  Edith  Kennedy,  B.A.  (1933). 
Awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Senate.  Value  $60. 

V.  Department  of  German  Prize.  Awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest 
in  German  220,  provided  that  he  or  she  enrols  in  honour  German  as  a 
regular  subject  in  Third  Year.  Value  $50. 

THIRD  YEAR 
General  Arts  Course 

U.  Governor-General’ s Silver  Medal.  Awarded  for  the  highest  standing  in 
English  300.  Should  two  or  more  students  rank  equal,  their  under- 
graduate records  may  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
award. 

C.  Tracy  Scholarship.  Founded  by  subscription  in  honour  of  Professor 
Frederick  Tracy.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest 
Grade  A in  Philosophy  300  (Ethics).  Value  approximately  $60. 

V.  Prince  of  Wales’  Gold  Medal.  Gift  of  His  Late  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII,  to  the  student  ranking  second  in  Grade  A standing. 

V.  Prince  of  Wales’  Silver  Medal.  Gift  of  His  Late  Majesty  King  Edward 
VII,  to  the  student  ranking  second  in  Grade  A standing. 

V.  Hodgins  Prize.  Gift  of  the  late  J.  G.  Hodgins,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  I.S.O. 
Awarded  in  English.  Value  $30  in  books. 

V.  Thomas  B.  McCready  Memorial  Prize  in  Spanish  300.  Value  $75. 

V.  William  Ewart  Staples  Gold  Medal.  Awarded  in  Near  Eastern  History 
200  and  300. 

V.  Mrs.  Gladys  Atton  Prize  in  Religious  Knowledge  of  the  General  Arts 
Course.  Value  $100. 

M.  Alumni  Gold  Medal.  Awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  Grade  A. 

M.  College  Gold  Medals.  Awarded  to  the  students  ranking  second  and  third 
highest  in  Grade  A. 

General  Science  Course 

C.  Two  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Prizes.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen 
Shepard.  Awarded  for  Biology.  Value  $50  each. 
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C.  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Fellowship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen 
Shepard.  Awarded  to  a student  who  intends  to  enter  Graduate  Studies 
in  Biology  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Minimum  value  $1,000.  Apply 
to  the  College  Registrar  by  March  1. 

V.  Prince  Philip  Gold  Medal.  Awarded  to  the  student  ranking  first  in 
Grade  A standing. 

V.  Prince  Philip  Silver  Medal.  Awarded  to  the  student  ranking  second  in 
Grade  A standing. 

M.  Alumni  Gold  Medal.  Awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest  in 
Grade  A. 

M.  College  Gold  Medal.  Awarded  to  the  student  ranking  second  in 
Grade  A. 

Classics 

U.  Eric  Trevor  Owen  Scholarship  in  Greek.  Gift  of  friends,  colleagues  and 
former  students  of  the  late  Professor  Eric  Trevor  Owen.  Value  approxi- 
mately $225. 

C.  Grasett  Memorial  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  late  Colonel  H.  J. 
Grasett,  C.M.G.,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  the  late  G.  R.  Grasett. 
Awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  Classics,  provided  that  his 
combined  marks  of  the  Second  and  Third  Years  average  seventy-five 
per  cent.  Value  approximately  $350. 

C.  Moss  Scholarship.  Founded  by  subscription  in  honour  of  the  late  Hon. 
Chief  Justice  Thomas  Moss.  Value  $60. 

T.  Chancellor  Worrell  Scholarship.  Value  $100. 

Classics  or  Latin  ( English  or  Italian  Option  ) or 
Latin  ( French  or  Greek  Option  ) 

V.  Andrew  James  Bell  .Scholarship.  Given  originally  by  the  late  Professor 

A.  J.  Bell,  now  continued  by  the  sons  of  the  late  Professor  C.  B.  Sissons. 
Value  $100. 

English  Language  and  Literature 

U.  John  King  Scholarship.  A bequest  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  in  memory  of  his  father,  the  late  John  King, 

B. A.,  K.C.  Value  approximately  $400. 

C.  Elizabeth  Ann  Wintercorbyn  Scholarship.  Value  approximately  $200. 

V.  E.  J.  Pratt  Scholarship.  Value  $200. 

T.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  Scholarship.  Value  $110. 
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Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  or  Modern  History 
and  Modern  Languages 

V.  George  Dennis  Morse  Scholarship.  Founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Morse.  Value  $50. 

Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  or  Modern  History  and 
Modern  Languages  or  Latin  (French  or  Greek  Option) 

V.  White  Memorial  Scholarship.  In  memory  of  Dr.  John  Arthur  White  and 
Mrs.  White  of  Lindsay,  Ont.  Awarded  in  French.  Value  $100. 

Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 

U.  Hermann  Fischer  Memorial  Prize.  Gift  of  Dr.  K.  L.  Levy.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  students  in  Spanish.  The  winner  may  not  hold  other 
awards  exceeding  a value  of  $250.  Value  $50. 

C.  Julius  Rossin  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Julius  Rossin,  M.A.  Value  $60. 

V.  Elizabeth  Ann  Highet  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Mary  Elizabeth 
Highet  in  memory  of  her  mother.  Awarded  in  German.  Value  $50. 

T.  Provost  Body  Scholarship.  Value  $100. 

English  (Two  of  320,  331,  335) 

V.  Reginald  Heber  Manning  Jolliffe  Scholarship.  Founded  by  his  mother 
in  memory  of  Lieutenant  R.  H.  M.  Jolliffe,  who  fell  at  Vimy  Ridge, 
April  9,  1917.  This  scholarship  is  not  tenable  with  the  George  Dennis 
Morse  Scholarship.  Value  $30. 

French 

C.  Florence  M.  Neelands  Prize.  Gift  of  the  Florence  M.  Neelands  Chapter 
of  the  St.  Margaret’s  College  Alumnae  Association.  The  award  is  based 
upon  an  essay  and  is  open  only  to  women.  Value  approximately  $25. 
Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  February  15. 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

C.  W.  R.  Taylor  Memorial  Scholarship.  In  memory  of  the  late  William 
Robert  Taylor,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  former  Principal  of  University  College 
and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages.  Awarded  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies  to  the  student 
showing  most  promise  in  Near  Eastern  Studies.  Value  approximately 
$400. 
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Fine  Art 

U.  Sydney  Key  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Sydney 
Key.  Awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Art 
to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  the  Third  Year  and  who  undertakes 
to  enrol  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  course.  Value  approximately  $175. 

Fine  Art  or  Music  or  Modern  History 

T.  James  Henderson  Scholarship.  Value  $100. 

Modern  History 

U.  John  King  Scholarship.  A bequest  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  in  memory  of  his  father,  the  late  John  King, 
B.A.,  K.C.  Awarded  on  the  basis  of  proficiency  in  Constitutional  History 
as  demonstrated  in  the  examinations  of  the  Second  and  Third  Years. 
Value  approximately  $400. 

V.  Hugh  W.  Peart  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Miss  Marjorie 
Peart.  Value  $225. 

Philosophy  ( English  or  History  Option  ) 

C.  Simpsons  Limited  and  Simp sons-S ears  Limited  Scholarship.  Gift  of 
Robert  Simpson  Company  Limited  and  Simpsons-Sears  Limited.  Value 
$180. 

Philosophy  ( English  or  History  Option  ) or  Philosophy 

T.  Thomas  Henderson  Wood  Scholarship.  Value  $100. 

T.  Douglas  Bond  Symons  Prize  in  Philosophy.  This  prize  will  not  be  awarded 
to  a student  who  holds  the  Thomas  Henderson  Wood  Scholarship.  Value 
$50. 

Philosophy 

C.  John  Macdonald  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Macdonald. 
Value  approximately  $75. 

M.  Kernahan  Prize.  Gift  of  the  late  W.  T.  Kemahan,  Esq.,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Rev.  Gregory  Kernahan.  Value  $25. 


Economics  320 

U.  Bankers’  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce, 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  and  the  Toronto-Dominion  Bank,  successors 
to  the  original  donor  banks.  Value  approximately  $225. 
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Political  Science  and/or  Economics 

U.  First  Alexander  Mackenzie  Scholarship.  Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Hon. 
Alexander  Mackenzie.  Value  $75. 

U.  Second  Alexander  Mackenzie  Scholarship.  Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Hon. 
Alexander  Mackenzie.  Value  $50. 

U.  Ramsay  Scholarship  in  Political  Economy.  Awarded  in  Economics.  Value 
approximately  $120. 

U.  Nathanson  Award.  Gift  of  Empire  Universal  Films  Limited.  Awarded 
on  the  basis  of  First  Class  standing  and  financial  need.  Value  $250. 
Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  April  15. 

T.  Charles  Stephen  Maclnnes  Scholarship.  Value  $350. 


Political  Science  and/or  Economics  or  Commerce  and  Finance 

U.  Gill  Interprovincial  Lines  Limited  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Gill  Interpro- 
vincial Lines  Ltd.  Awarded  to  a student  of  outstanding  scholarship  and 
personal  qualities,  who  must  undertake  in  his  Fourth  Year  a study  or 
investigation  in  an  area  related  to  the  field  of  highway  transportation. 
Value  $250. 

Psychology 

U.  John  Davidson  Ketchum  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Ketchum.  Value  $500. 

Mathematics  and  Physics— Divisions  I and  II 

U.  Alfred  T.  De  Lury  Scholarship.  Gift  of  friends  of  Professor  A.  T.  De 
Lury,  formerly  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Value  approximately  $200. 

Mathematics  and  Physics— Divisions  III  and  IV 

U.  A Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  local  committee  for  the  Toronto  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  theo- 
retical and  practical  work  will  be  estimated  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one.  Value  $60. 

U.  H.  S.  Robertson  Prize.  Gift  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Robertson.  Awarded  in  Astro- 
nomy. Value  approximately  $85. 

U.  Walter  Helm  Scholarship  in  Astronomy.  Gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter 
Helm  of  Port  Hope,  Ont.  Student  must  enrol  in  Division  IV  in  Fourth 
Year.  Failing  a qualified  candidate,  bursaries  to  a value  of  $500  may  be 
awarded  to  students  in  Division  III  and  IV.  Value  $500. 
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Mathematics  and  Physics— Division  III 

U.  Ramsay  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  William  Ramsay,  Esq.,  of  Bowland, 
Scotland.  The  award  is  made  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest 
aggregate  standing  in  experimental  physics  during  the  first  three  years  of 
his  course  and  who  elects  to  proceed  to  the  B.Sc.  degree  in  Physics  in  his 
final  year.  Value  $50. 

Mathematics  and  Physics— Division  IV 

C.  C.  A.  Chant  Scholarship.  In  honour  of  the  late  Professor  C.  A.  Chant, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Astrophysics,  the  gift  of  the  late  William  McLeod, 
B.A.  (1895).  Awarded  to  a student  in  the  Third  Year  of  Mathematics 
and  Physics  who  obtains  the  highest  First  Class  standing  in  the  compul- 
sory Astronomy  course  of  that  year.  Value  approximately  $100. 

Mathematics  and  Physics— Division  VII 
or  Physics  and  Geology  or  Geology 

U.  Don  Salt  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Canadian  Exploration  Geo- 
physical Society.  Awarded  for  interest  and  ability  in  mining  geophysics. 
Value  $500.  Apply  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physics  or  of 
Geology  by  March  1. 

Mathematics  and  Chemistry 

U.  L.  V.  Redman  Prize.  Established  by  a bequest  from  the  estate  of  L.  V. 
Redman.  Value  $100. 

Physics  and  Chemistry  or  Physics  and  Geology 

U.  A Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  local  committee  for  the  Toronto  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Value  $55. 

Physics  and  Geology  or  Geology 

U.  Chevron  Standard  Limited  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Chevron  Standard 
Limited.  Awarded  in  alternate  years  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science, 
and  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  Value  $500.  Next  award  in  Arts 
and  Science  in  1969-70. 

Chemistry  or  Physics  and  Chemistry 

U.  University  Chemical  Club  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  University  Chemical 
Club.  Value  $75. 

U.  Chemical  Institute  of  Canada  Prize.  Gift  of  the  Chemical  Institute  of 
Canada.  Value  $25  in  books  to  be  purchased  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  the  choice  of  books  being  made  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 
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U.  Frank  B.  Kenrick  Scholarship  in  Chemistry.  Gift  of  Mrs.  F.  B.  Kenrick 
in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  Professor  Frank  B.  Kenrick,  M.A.  ( 1901 ), 
Ph.D.  (Leipzig).  Awarded  to  the  student  who,  having  ranked  first  in 
First  Class  Honours,  enrols  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  either  Chemistry  or 
Physics  and  Chemistry  (Chemistry  option)  and  expresses  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  the  intention  of  embarking  on 
research  after  graduation.  Value  approximately  $200. 

Chemistry 

U.  * Daniel  Wilson  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  William  Christie,  Esq.  Value 
$30. 

Life  Sciences 

U.  * Daniel  Wilson  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  William  Christie,  Esq. 

Awarded  in  Physiology  and  Biochemistry  Division.  Value  $30. 

Life  Sciences  or  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences 

C.  First  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen 
Shepard.  Value  $250. 

C.  Second  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Helen  Shepard.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  ranks  highest  in  compulsory 
Botany  or  Zoology  in  the  Botany  and  Zoology  Division.  Value  $150. 

C.  Third  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Scholarship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen 
Shepard.  Value  $125. 

V.  Lillian  Massey  Treble  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  the  woman  student  rank- 
ing highest  in  Life  Sciences  or  Biological  and  Medical  Sciences.  Value 
$200. 

Life  Sciences  or  Geography  or  Geology 

U.  Daniel  Wilson  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  William  Christie,  Esq.  Value 
$30. 

Botany 

U.  Isabella  Moffatt  Gilchrist  Prize.  Gift  of  her  husband,  the  late  Archibald 
Gilchrist.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  makes  the  best  collection  of 
flowering  plants  and  shows  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  same;  a certifi- 
cate will  be  issued  to  each  student  to  whom  the  award  of  this  prize  is 
made.  Value  approximately  $50. 

°In  case  this  scholarship  is  not  awarded,  the  amount  rendered  available  will  be  given 
to  the  scholar  who  is  awarded  the  Daniel  Wilson  Scholarship  in  Physiology  and  Bio- 
chemistry. Similarly  in  case  the  scholarship  in  Physiology  and  Biochemistry  is  not  awarded, 
the  amount  rendered  available  will  be  given  to  the  scholar  who  is  awarded  the  Scholarship 
in  Chemistry. 
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Geology 

U.  Alexander  MacLean  Scholarship.  Gift  of  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  other  friends  of  Professor  Alexander  MacLean,  B.A.  ( 1908). 
Awarded  annually  until  the  fund  and  interest  are  exhausted,  to  the 
student  who  obtains  at  least  75%  in  the  Third  Year  of  Geology,  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science,  or  of  Geological  Engineering,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  and  the  highest  standing  in  the  geology  subjects 
common  to  the  two  courses.  The  Scholarship  is  to  be  awarded  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geology.  Value 
$250. 

U.  Roger  E.  Deane  Memorial  Prize.  A book  prize  for  the  student  entering 
the  Fourth  Year  of  Geology  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  or 
Geological  Engineering  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing, who  submits  the  best  essay  on  a geological  aspect  of  the  summer's 
work.  Value:  a book  prize  of  $100. 

Geology  or  Physics  and  Geology 

U.  Peter  S.  White  Memorial  Bursary  in  Earth  Sciences.  Gift  of  the  Texas 
Gulf  Sulphur  Company.  Awarded  to  a student  in  the  Third  Year  of  one 
of  the  Earth  Sciences  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  or  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  on  the  basis  of  scholastic 
ability  (at  least  Second  Class  standing  in  Second  Year)  and  financial 
need.  Value:  Fees  plus  $100.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  October 
15. 

Commerce  and  Finance 

U.  Price  Waterhouse  and  Company  Scholarship.  Gift  of  Price  Waterhouse 
and  Company,  Toronto.  Awarded  annually  to  a student  whose  academic 
record  in  the  first  three  years  of  Commerce  and  Finance  and  whose 
ability  and  other  qualifications  are  considered  to  be  outstanding.  Prefer- 
ence shall  be  given  to  a student  who  plans  to  continue  his  studies  after 
graduation  with  a practising  firm  of  chartered  accountants.  Value  $250. 
Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  April  15. 

U.  Clarkson  Prize  in  Accounting.  Gift  of  Messrs.  Clarkson,  Gordon  and 
Company.  Value  $100. 

U.  Riddell,  Stead,  Graham  and  Hutchison  Award.  Gift  of  Riddell,  Stead, 
Graham  and  Hutchison.  Awarded  to  a student  proceeding  to  the  Fourth 
Year  of  this  course  who  intends  on  graduation  to  enter  articles  with  a 
practising  firm  of  chartered  accountants  and  whose  personality,  ability 
and  academic  record  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  those  needed  by  a Chartered  Accountant.  Value  $500.  Apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  April  15. 
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U.  Touche , Ross,  Bailey  and  Smart  Award.  Awarded  to  a student  who  is 
Proceeding  to  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  course  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Economy,  has  the  interests,  personality  and 
academic  ability  for  a career  as  a Chartered  Accountant.  Value  equal  to 
the  Fourth  Year  academic  fee  in  Commerce  and  Finance.  Apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  before  April  15. 

U.  Francis  H.  Buck  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  Ontario.  Value  $400. 

C.  Simpsons  Limited  and  Simp sons-S ears  Limited  Scholarship.  Gift  of 
the  Robert  Simpson  Company  Limited  and  Simpson-Sears  Limited. 
Value  $180. 

C.  Perlmutter,  Orenstein,  Giddens,  Newman  and  Kofman  Scholarship.  Gift 
of  that  firm  of  Chartered  Accountants.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  has 
obtained  the  highest  aggregate  in  Accounting  over  the  first  three  years  of 
the  course  and  expresses  the  intention  of  becoming  a Chartered  Accoun- 
tant. Value  $300.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  April  15. 

V.  Thorne,  Gunn,  Helliwell  and  Christenson  Scholarship.  Value  $150. 

T.  G.  Manson  Mulholland  Scholarship.  Value  $150. 

Any  Course 

T.  Dickinson  Cartwright  3TO  Scholarship.  Value  $100. 

N.  Wetmore  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Laidlaw  Foundation.  Awarded  on  the 
basis  of  academic  standing  and  financial  need  to  a student  entering  the 
Fourth  Year  of  a degree  course  in  any  faculty  and  registered  in  New 
College.  Value  at  least  $300.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  April  1. 

Any  Honour  Course 

U.  Chartered  Accountants  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  Ontario.  Value  $300. 

C.  C.  L.  Burton  Scholarships,  five  to  ten  in  number  plus  an  additional  award 
when  desirable.  Gift  of  the  late  C.  L.  Burton,  Esq.,  C.B.E.,  LL.D. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  completed  the  Third 
Year  of  an  honour  course  in  the  Humanities,  but  awards  may  be  made 
in  other  years  and  courses  at  the  discretion  of  the  College  Council. 
Minimum  value  $250;  maximum  value  $500. 

C.  Simpsons  Limited  and  Simp  sons-S  ears  Limited  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the 
Robert  Simpson  Company  Limited  and  Simpsons-Sears  Limited.  Value 
$180. 

C.  Gamma  Phi  Beta  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Toronto  Alumnae  Chapter  of 
Gamma  Phi  Beta  Sorority.  Awarded  to  an  outstanding  woman  student. 
If  there  is  no  suitable  candidate  in  the  Third  Year,  the  award  may  be 
made  in  the  Second  Year.  Value  approximately  $180. 
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C.  Moffatt  Woodside  Prize.  Gift  of  the  staff  of  University  College  in  honour 
of  M.  St.  A.  Woodside,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Principal  of  University 
College.  Awarded  to  an  outstanding  student.  Value  $100. 

V.  W.  H.  Clarke  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  Clarke,  Irwin  and  Com- 
pany Limited.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains  the  best  standing 
throughout  the  first  three  years  of  any  honour  course.  Value  $150. 

V.  Joseph  Wesley  MacCallum  Scholarships.  Gift  of  the  late  Josephine 
MacCallum.  Awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Senate  to  students  who  do 
not  hold  scholarships  entitling  them  to  free  tuition,  who  have  obtained 
First  Class  Honours  at  the  Second  and  Third  Year  examinations  of  any 
honour  course,  and  who  have  not  at  the  Third  Year  examinations 
received  awards  of  comparable  value.  Value  $350  each. 

V.  William  Neil  Hanna  Scholarship.  Gift  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hanna,  in  memory 
of  her  son,  Lieutenant  William  Neil  Hanna,  of  the  class  of  1917,  who 
died  on  active  service.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student  who, 
by  his  standing  at  the  annual  examinations  and  by  other  qualities  dis- 
played in  college  life,  shows  outstanding  promise  of  leadership  and 
public  service.  The  holder  of  this  scholarship  will  normally  be  required 
to  live  in  residence  in  the  Fourth  Year.  Value  $125. 

V.  Mrs.  F.  N.  G.  Starr  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  F.  N.  G. 
Starr.  Open  to  male  students  only.  Minimum  value  $250. 

T.  M ossie  Waddington  Kirkwood  Scholarship.  Value  $235. 

T.  James  Scott  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  a student  who  has  obtained  First 
Class  Honours  and  has  not  been  awarded  any  other  undergraduate 
Scholarship  by  Trinity  College.  Value  $130. 

M.  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Murphy  Award.  For  high  standing  in  First  Class  Honours. 
Value  approximately  $140. 

M.  Honourable  Frank  P.  O’Connor  Award.  For  high  standing  in  First  Class 
Honours.  Value  $100. 

FOURTH  YEAR 
General  Proficiency 

C.  Governor-General’s  Silver  Medal.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  has  taken 
the  best  degree  in  the  First  Class  in  any  honour  course. 

V.  Governor-General’s  Silver  Medal.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  obtains 
the  best  standing  throughout  the  four  years  of  any  honour  course. 

T.  Governor-General’ s Silver  Medal.  For  the  highest  standing  in  either  the 
humanities  or  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  or  the  social  sciences. 
Awarded  to  a man  or  woman  student. 
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T.  Governor -General’ s Bronze  Medal.  For  the  highest  standing  in  either  the 
humanities  or  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  or  the  social  sciences. 
Awarded  to  a woman  student. 

T.  Two  Chancellor  s Silver  Medals.  For  the  highest  standing  in  either  the 
humanities  or  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  or  the  social  sciences. 

M.  College  Gold  Medals.  Awarded  to  students  obtaining  high  First  Class 
Honours  standing  in  any  course. 

M.  Governor-General’s  Silver  Medal.  Awarded  for  the  highest  standing  in 
First  Class  Honours. 


Classics 

U.  Graham  Campbell  Scholarship  in  Memory  of  Maurice  Hutton.  Gift  of 
Dr.  Graham  Campbell  in  commemoration  of  the  services  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  late  Maurice  Hutton,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  for  many  years  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Principal  of  University  College.  Awarded  to  the  student 
ranking  highest  in  First  Class  Honours  at  the  annual  examination,  pro- 
vided that  such  student  shall  have  obtained  First  Class  Honours  (or 
Aegrotat  standing)  at  the  annual  examination  of  the  Third  Year  of  the 
honour  course  in  Classics.  Value  $250. 

C.  McCaul  Gold  Medal.  Established  in  1886  by  the  late  W.  H.  C.  Kerr, 
M.A.,  Gold  Medallist  in  Classics  of  1859,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  John 
McCaul,  LL.D.,  first  Professor  of  Classics,  and  first  President  of  Univer- 
sity College,  and  endowed  in  1922  by  the  late  Hon.  Sir  J.  M.  Gibson, 
M.A.,  LL.D. 

V.  Edward  Wilson  Gold  Medal.  Founded  by  the  late  Bishop  Edward  Wilson 
in  memory  of  his  son  Edward  Wilson. 


Classics  or  Latin  ( English  or  Italian  Option  ) or  Latin 
( French  or  Greek  Option  ) 

V.  Travelling  Scholarship  for  Classical  Studies.  Awarded  biennially  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Senate  of  Victoria  University  to  a student  graduating 
from  one  of  the  above  courses  in  either  the  year  in  which  the  award  is 
made  or  in  the  preceding  year,  who  declares  his  intention  to  enter  a 
teaching  career  in  the  Ontario  secondary  schools  or  to  pursue  graduate 
work  in  Classics  or  Latin.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  scholarship  is  to 
enable  the  holder  to  attend  the  summer  session  of  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome  or  (with  special  permission)  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  in  Athens.  Next  award  to  be  made  in  1969.  Value  $1200.  Apply 
to  the  Registrar,  Victoria  College,  by  December  1, 1968. 

M.  McBrady  Gold  Medal  in  Classics. 
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English  Language  and  Literature 

V.  Reginald  Heber  Manning  Jolliffe  Gold  Medal.  Founded  by  his  mother, 
in  memory  of  Lieutenant  R.  H.  M.  Jolliffe,  who  fell  at  Vimy  Ridge, 
April  9, 1917. 

Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages 

C.  University  College  Alumnae  Association  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Univer- 
sity College  Alumnae  Association.  Awarded  to  the  highest-ranking  woman 
student  in  First  Class  Honours.  Value  $100. 

Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 

C.  W.  H.  van  der  Smissen  Scholarship.  Gift  of  Mrs.  van  der  Smissen  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  formerly  Head  of  the  Department  of  German 
in  University  College.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  stands  highest  in 
First  Class  Honours  in  German.  Value  approximately  $130. 

C.  C.  L.  Burton  Gold  Medal.  Gift  of  the  late  C.  L.  Burton,  Esq.,  C.B.E. 
LL.D.,  formerly  President  of  the  Robert  Simpson  Company  Limited. 

V.  J.  J.  Maclaren  Gold  Medal. 

English 

U.  Governor-GeneraVs  Gold  Medal.  For  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of 
English.  Awarded  to  the  student  who,  having  obtained  First  Class 
Honours  in  the  course  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  obtains  the  highest  per- 
centage in  First  Class  Honours  in  English  435,  436,  438,  or  440.  Should 
two  or  more  students  rank  equal,  their  undergraduate  records  may  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  award. 

U.  Canadian  Literature  ( English  416 ) Prize.  Value  $25. 

V.  Lily  Denton  Keys  Prize.  Gift  of  Norman  A.  Keys,  Q.C.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  wife,  Lily  Denton,  B.A.  Awarded  to  the  student  standing 
highest  in  the  honour  English  course  on  the  Modern  Novel.  Value  $25. 

M.  Sir  Bertram  Coghill  Alan  Windle  Gold  Medal. 

French 

U.  Quebec  Bonne  Entente  Prize.  Gift  of  the  delegates  from  the  Province  of 
Quebec  to  the  Bonne  Entente  Movement.  Awarded  on  the  results  of  ( a ) 
an  essay  in  French  on  one  of  a number  of  subjects  to  be  written  in  the 
examination  hall,  (b)  translation  from  English  into  French,  (c)  an  oral 
test.  The  prize  shall  be  in  money,  and  should  be  expended  in  acquiring 
a more  perfect  knowledge  of  French.  Value  $50.  Apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Faculty  by  February  15. 
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Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

U.  R.  Anson-Cartwright  Gold  Medal  in  Russian.  Gift  of  R.  Anson- 
Cartwright.  Awarded  to  the  student  who  combines  First  Class  Honours 
in  the  subject  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  his  Fourth  Year 
with  oral  proficiency  in  Russian.  The  student  must  have  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  Russian  at  this  University.  Application  for  a special  oral 
examination  must  be  made  to  the  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and 
Literatures  by  March  1.  The  medal  is  accompanied  by  $100. 

U.  Adam  Mickiewicz  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Adam  Mickiewicz 
Foundation,  Canada,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  Fourth  Year  student 
graduating  in  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures,  who  has  made  the  best 
record  in  Polish  Studies.  Failing  a suitable  candidate  this  award  may  be 
made  to  a student  registered  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Value 
$200. 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

C.  Lyle  Silver  Medal.  Founded  in  1889  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lyle,  D.D.,  of 
Hamilton.  Accompanied  by  $25. 


Spanish 

U.  Honour  Spanish  Prize.  Awarded  to  the  student  standing  first  with  First 
Class  Honours  in  Honour  Spanish.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a student 
whose  native  language  is  not  Spanish.  Value  $50. 

Fine  Art 

U.  William  Palca  Memorial  Scholarship.  Value  $100. 


Philosophy  or  Philosophy  ( English  or  English  Option  ) 

V.  E.J.  Sanford  Gold  Medal. 

M.  Lieutenant-Governor's  Silver  Medal.  Awarded  to  the  student  standing 
highest  in  First  Class  Honours. 

Canadian  History 

U.  G.  H.  Armstrong  Scholarship  in  Canadian  History.  Gift  of  the  late  G.  H. 
Armstrong,  M.A.  Awarded  to  that  student  who,  having  obtained  First 
Class  Honours  in  the  honour  Canadian  History  courses  of  his  Third  and 
Fourth  Years,  is  deemed  by  the  Department  of  History  to  be  the  best 
student  in  Canadian  History  in  the  graduating  class.  Value  approxi- 
mately $100. 
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Modern  History 

U.  Maurice  Cody  Memorial  Prize.  A bequest  of  the  late  Henry  Maurice 
Cody.  Value  approximately  $50. 

V.  George  Williams  Brown  Gold  Medal.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Brown  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  the  late  Professor  George  W.  Brown. 


Philosophy 

U.  George  Kennedy  Scholarship.  A bequest  of  the  late  George  Kennedy, 
M.A.  ( 1860)  LL.D.  ( 1877).  Students  taking  the  honour  course  in  Philo- 
sophy (English  or  History  Option)  are  not  eligible.  Value  approximately 
$110. 

M.  Mercier  Gold  Medal. 


Political  Science  and/or  Economics 

C.  Breuls  Gold  Medal.  Gift  of  the  late  Harold  A.  C.  Breuls,  B.A.,  and  con- 
tinued in  his  memory  by  Miss  Leota  Beatty  of  Toronto. 

C.  W.  F.  MacKay  Gold  Medal.  Gift  of  W.  F.  MacKay,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  a graduate  of  University  College,  in  the  year  1899.  Awarded  to 
a student  who  has  elected  a course  or  courses  in  International  Affairs.  * 

V.  J.  Reginald  Adams  Gold  Medal.  Gift  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  G.  K.  B. 
Adams  as  a memorial  of  their  son,  Lieut.  J.  Reginald  Adams,  who  died 
of  wounds  at  Etaples,  France,  November  26, 1917. 


Political  Science  and/or  Economics  or  Commerce  and  Finance 

U.  William  T.  Jackman  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jackman  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  the  late  Professor  William  T.  Jackman.  Awarded 
to  the  student  obtaining  the  highest  standing  with  First  Class  Honours 
in  Transportation  or  Corporation  Finance  or,  if  no  student  qualifies,  in 
some  other  subject.  Value  approximately  $150. 

U.  Clarkson , Gordon  ir  Co.  Research  Award.  Gift  of  Clarkson,  Gordon  & 
Co.  Awarded  to  a Fourth  Year  student  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy  who  will  undertake  to  assist  in  the  research  work  of  a staff 
member  of  the  Department,  preferably  sometimes  engaged  in  teaching 
accounting  subjects.  Value  $250.  Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
by  October  15. 

U.  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  Prize  in  Corporation  Finance.  Gift  of  the  Toron- 
to Stock  Exchange.  The  award  is  made  on  the  basis  of  term  essay  and 
final  examination.  Value  $200. 
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Sociology 

U.  Paul  McGillicuddy  Memorial  Gold  Medal  in  Sociology.  In  memory  of 
Paul  Clark  McGillicuddy,  B.A.  (1940),  who  died  on  active  service  on 
August  21, 1942. 

Mathematics  and  Physics 

U.  Sir  John  Cunningham  McLennan  Prize.  The  gift  of  the  late  Miss  Janet 
Cumming  McLennan  in  memory  of  her  brother.  Awarded  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physics.  Value  $25  in 
books. 

Mathematics  and  Physics— Division  III 

U.  James  Loudon  Gold  Medal.  Gift  of  the  local  committee  for  the  Toronto 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Mathematics  and  Physics— Division  IV 

U.  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada  Gold  Medal. 

Mathematics  and  Physics— Division  VII 
or  Physics  and  Geology  or  Geology 

U.  Don  Salt  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Canadian  Exploration  Geo- 
physical Society.  Awarded  for  interest  and  ability  in  mining  geophysics. 
Value  $500.  Apply  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physics  or  of 
Geology  by  March  1. 

Life  Sciences  or  Geology 

V.  G.  A.  Cox  Gold  Medal. 

Life  Sciences 

C.  Ann  Shepard  Memorial  Gold  Medal.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen 
Shepard. 

V.  Lillian  Massey  Treble  Gold  Medal.  Established  in  honour  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Lillian  Frances  Massey  Treble.  Awarded  to  the  woman  student 
ranking  highest  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Life  Sciences. 

Life  Sciences  ( Physiology  and  Biochemistry  Division  ) 

U.  Ross  S.  Lang  Scholarship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  Ross  Stanley  Lang. 
Awarded  upon  graduation  for  proficiency  in  the  final  year  of  the  course. 
Value  approximately  $250. 

Geology 

U.  Coleman  Gold  Medal.  Gift  of  friends  of  Professor  A.  P.  Coleman. 
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Biological  and  Medical  Sciences 

V.  Kendrick  Gold  Medal. 

Commerce  and  Finance 

U.  Clarkson  Prize  in  Accounting.  Gift  of  Messrs.  Clarkson,  Gordon  and 
Company.  Value  $100. 

V.  W.  E.  Rundle  Gold  Medal.  Gift  of  friends  of  W.  E.  Rundle,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
Treasurer  of  Victoria  University,  1914  to  1936. 

Any  Honour  Course 

C.  Reuben  Wells  Leonard  Fellowship.  Awarded  to  a student  entering  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Value  $1550  with  free  tuition  (total  value 
approximately  $1,920).  Application  must  be  made  to  the  College  Regis- 
trar by  March  1. 

C.  Mary  Elizabeth  Mahony  Fellowship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Robert  J. 
Mahony,  Esq.  This  Fellowship  is  limited  to  male  graduates  of  University 
College.  Value  approximately  $1000.  Applications  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  before  March  1. 

C.  University  College  Alumni  Association  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  University 
College  Alumni  Association.  Value  $100. 

V.  S.  H.  Janes  Silver  Medals.  Awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Senate  for 
distinguished  standing  in  First  Class  Honours. 

M.  Alumni  Prizes  in  Religious  Knowledge.  Awarded  to  the  man  and  woman 
students  standing  highest  in  Religious  Knowledge.  Value  $25. 

Any  Course 

T.  Two  Prince  of  Wales’  Prizes.  Awarded  primarily  to  students  ranking 
highest  in  First  Class  Honours  in  Classics  and  Mathematics.  If  not  won 
in  these  departments,  they  may  be  awarded  to  students  qualified  in  any 
other  department.  Value  $20  each. 

T.  St.  Hilda’s  College  Alumnae  Association  Exhibition.  Awarded  annually 
to  a student  of  St.  Hilda’s  in  the  final  year  of  her  course  who  is  the  most 
deserving,  taking  into  consideration  first,  scholastic  standing,  second, 
personality,  and  third,  financial  standing.  Value  $165. 

T.  David  Derwyn  OwenFrize.  Awarded  in  English.  Value  $25. 

FIRST  OR  SECOND  YEAR 
General  Arts  Course 

C.  W.  G.  Frisby  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Association 
of  Administrative  Assistants  or  Private  Secretaries.  For  excellence  in 
Philosophy  in  the  First  or  Second  Year.  Value  $100. 
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East  Asian  Studies 

U.  Sigmund  Samuel  Prizes  in  East  Asian  Studies.  Gift  of  the  late  Sigmund 
Samuel,  Esq.,  LL.D.  Awarded  to  two  students,  one  in  each  of  the  First 
and  Second  Years,  enrolled  in  either  the  honour  course  in  East  Asian 
Studies  or  in  the  General  Course,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department,  have  shown  in  term  work  and  the  annual  examina- 
tions most  promise  in  Asian  Studies,  preferably  in  East  Asian  languages. 
Value  approximately  $120,  each. 


English 

V.  Burns  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  R.  N.  Burns,  in  memory  of  her 
daughter,  Mary  Gladys  Bums,  B.A.  (1919).  Awarded  biennially  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Senate  to  a woman  student  obtaining  high  standing  in 
honour  English  of  the  First  or  Second  Year  of  her  course.  The  next  award 
will  be  made  in  1969.  Value  approximately  $80. 


FIRST,  SECOND  OR  THIRD  YEAR 
General  Science  Course 

U.  Tom  H.  Chapman  Memorial  Bursary.  Awarded  to  a student  with  at  least 
Grade  B standing  who  demonstrates  financial  need.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  applicants  who  plan  a career  in  teaching.  Maximum  value  $300. 
Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  October  15. 


English  Language  and  Literature 

C.  Woodhouse  Scholarships.  Bequest  of  the  late  Professor  A.  S.  P.  Wood- 
house,  for  many  years  Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  each  of  the 
value  of  at  least  $700,  awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  the 
Third  Year;  awards  of  similar  value  are  to  be  made  to  the  students 
ranking  highest  in  Second  Year  and  in  First  Year,  so  far  as  the  income 
from  the  Fund  will  permit. 

Any  funds  remaining  may  be  used  for  similar  awards  to  the  students 
ranking  next  highest  in  First  Class  Honours  in  these  years.  Finally,  a 
prize  may  be  awarded  to  the  student  ranking  highest  in  Fourth  Year. 

C.  Lillian  Lucas  Scholarships.  Awarded  to  one  or  more  women  students 
who,  having  obtained  First  Class  Honours,  are  most  deserving  of  financial 
assistance.  Value  approximately  $575.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by 
April  15. 

M.  E.  J.  McCorkell  Award.  Value  $100. 
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Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 

C.  C.  L.  Burton  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  C.  L.  Burton,  Esq.,  C.B.E., 
LL.D.  Awarded  to  a student  who  has  shown  special  proficiency  in  the 
First,  Second  or  Third  Year.  Value  approximately  $320.  Additional 
awards  of  $200  may  also  be  made. 

Social  and  Philosophical  Studies  or  Political  Science 
and/or  Economics 

C.  First  Norman  Alexander  McLarty  Scholarship.  Gift  of  Mrs.  N.  A. 
McLarty,  in  memory  of  the  late  Hon.  Norman  Alexander  McLarty  of 
the  Class  of  1910.  Awarded  at  the  end  of  the  First  Year  of  Social  and 
Philosophical  Studies  to  a male  student  who  has  indicated  his  intention 
to  enrol  in  the  Second  Year  of  Political  Science  and/ or  Economics,  or  to  a 
male  student  already  enrolled  in  the  Second  or  Third  Year  of  Political 
Science  and/ or  Economics.  Value  $300. 

C.  Second  Norman  Alexander  McLarty  Scholarship.  Description  and  terms 
as  above.  Value  approximately  $200. 

Religious  Knowledge 

M.  F.  R.  Frachon  Prize.  Value  $25. 

Any  Course 

V.  Professor  A.  E.  Lang  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Class  of  1907.  Awarded  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Senate  to  a student  who  has  taken  high  standing. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  students  entering  the  Second  Year.  Value  $80. 

V.  Victoria  College  Alumnae  Association  Award.  Awarded  to  the  woman 
student  who  is  adjudged  to  have  combined  most  successfully  participa- 
tion in  extra-curricular  activities  with  high  standing  in  her  course.  Not 
tenable  with  any  other  award.  Value  $100. 

V.  Professor  R.  K.  Arnold  Scholarship.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a student 
entering  Second  Year.  Gift  of  Professor  R.  K.  Arnold.  Value  $110. 

M.  Edward  J.  Pendergast  Award.  Value  $200. 

M.  Richard  Conlin  Awards.  Made  from  the  income  of  the  estate  of  the  late 
Richard  Conlin.  Value  generally  $200. 

M.  Jeremiah  Ryan  Award.  Value  $200. 

M.  Rey  Award.  Value  $175. 

M.  G.  W.  Kielly  Award.  Value  $150. 

M.  T.  O’Hagan  Prize.  Value  $25. 
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N.  Lillian  Waddell  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Lillian  A.  Waddell.  Awarded 
on  the  basis  of  academic  standing  and  financial  need.  Value  approxi- 
mately $400. 

M.  Ann  Trimble  Scholarship.  Gift  from  the  estate  of  Mary  Trimble. 
Value  $250. 

Any  Honour  Course 

C.  Maude  Chai'lton  Gibson  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  William 
Charlton,  in  memory  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Gibson.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  students  enrolled  in  Honour  Music,  but  if  there  is  no  eligible 
candidate  the  award  may  be  made  in  any  honour  course.  Value  approxi- 
mately $90. 


FIRST  OR  THIRD  YEAR 
French 

C.  Allen-McKellar  Memorial  Prize.  The  prize  shall  alternate  between 
Mediaeval  French  of  the  Third  Year  and  French  Phonetics  of  the  First 
Year  and  shall  be  awarded  to  a student  ranking  first  in  First  Class 
Honours.  If  no  candidate  qualifies,  the  prize  may  be  awarded  elsewhere. 
Value  approximately  $50. 

C.  Alfreda  Cole  Memorial  Prize.  Gift  of  the  University  College  Depart- 
ment of  French.  Terms  as  for  the  Allen-McKellar  Memorial  Prize. 
Value  $25. 

SECOND  OR  THIRD  YEAR 

C.  Harriet  M.  Latter  Bursary.  In  memory  of  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Division  of  University  Extension.  Awarded  to  a teacher  enrolled  in  the 
General  Arts  Course,  Extension  who  has  completed  at  least  four  subjects 
in  this  Course.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Division  of  University 
Extension,  this  Bursary  will  be  awarded  to  a student  who  will  enrol  in 
University  College  or  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Value  approxi- 
mately $200.  Apply  to  the  Director  of  University  Extension  by  Septem- 
ber 15. 


Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages  or  Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures  or  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures 

U.  Two  Taras  Shevchenko  Memorial  Scholarships.  Gift  of  the  Ukrainian 
Canadian  Committee,  Toronto  Branch.  One  award  to  be  made  to  a 
student  with  at  least  Second  Class  Honours  standing  in  his  Second 
Year  who  enrols  in  Ukrainian  in  his  Third  Year  or  who  has  obtained 
the  highest  standing  in  Ukrainian  in  his  Second  Year.  The  second  award 
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to  be  made  to  a student  who  has  completed  his  Third  Year  with  at  least 
Second  Class  Honours  standing  and  enrols  in  Ukrainian  in  his  Fourth 
Year.  These  awards  may  alternatively  be  made  to  a student  registered 
in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Value  approximately  $300  each. 
Apply  to  the  Chairman,  Department  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
before  March  1 . 

Fine  Art 

T.  The  Pearl  McCarthy  Scholarship  in  Fine  Art.  Value  $400  plus  medal. 

Political  Science  and/or  Economics 

U.  Two  Frederick  G.  Gardiner  Scholarships.  Gift  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  in  honour  of  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  Awarded  to  an 
outstanding  student  in  each  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years,  on  the  basis 
of  the  annual  examinations  of  the  previous  year.  Value  $600  each. 

Mathematics  and  Physics 

U.  Douglas  Ross  Clear  Memorial  Award.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Clear. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  a student  entering  Fourth  Year  who  plans  to 
pursue  graduate  studies  in  Physics.  Value  $250.  Apply  to  the  College 
Registrar  by  October  15. 

Mathematics  and  Physics,  Mathematics  and  Chemistry,  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  Physics  and  Geology,  Chemistry 

C.  C.  L.  Burton  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  C.  L.  Burton,  Esq.,  C.B.E., 
LL.D.  Awarded  to  a student  who,  ranking  highest  in  First  Class  Honours 
has  shown  special  proficiency  in  the  Second  and  Third  Years  of  his 
course.  Value  approximately  $320.  Additional  awards  of  $200  may  also 
be  made. 

Group 'A  or  Group  B Honour  Courses 

U.  R.  G.  Riddell  Memorial  Bursary.  Gift  of  Mrs.  R.  G.  Riddell  and  friends 
of  the  late  R.  G.  Riddell.  Awarded  to  a student  on  the  basis  of  scholar- 
ship and  need  in  Third  Year  of  an  honour  course  in  the  Humanities  or 
Social  Sciences.  Value  approximately  $280.  Apply  to  the  College  Regis- 
trar by  October  15. 

Any  Course 

U.  University  Womens  Club  of  Toronto  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  University 
Women’s  Club  of  Toronto.  Awarded  to  the  woman  student  who  ranks 
highest  with  First  Class  Honours  in  the  Second  or  Third  Year  of  an 
honour  course,  preference  being  given  to  a student  in  Third  Year  Modem 
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History  (English  Option)  or  Philosophy  (English  or  History  Option). 
In  the  event  there  is  no  qualified  candidate  in  the  Third  Year  of  these 
courses,  preference  shall  be  given  to  a woman  student  in  the  Second 
Year  of  one  of  them.  Value  $200. 

C.  Alpha  Phi  Bursary.  Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Chapter  of  the  Alpha  Phi 
Fraternity.  Awarded  to  an  able  and  deserving  woman  student  in  the 
Second,  or  exceptionally  in  the  Third  Year  of  any  course.  Value  $200. 
Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  October  15. 

V.  Joseph  William  Binning  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Victoria  College  Union, 
in  memory  of  a former  officer  of  the  society  who  died  in  1932.  Awarded 
to  a student  entering  the  graduating  year  who  has  in  the  previous  years 
obtained  a high  standing,  and  at  the  same  time  taken  a prominent  part 
in  organized  student  activities.  Value  approximaely  $80. 

T.  Two  James  Scott  Scholarships.  Awarded  to  students  who  have  obtained 
First  Class  Honours  at  the  examinations  of  the  Second  or  Third  Year  and 
have  not  been  awarded  any  other  undergraduate  scholarship  by  the 
college.  Value  $130  each. 

SECOND,  THIRD  OR  FOURTH  YEAR 
Anthropology 

U.  Bill  Fairley  Prize.  Gift  of  fellow-students  and  friends  of  the  late  William 
Duncan  Fairley,  B.A.  (1946),  Class  Assistant  in  Anthropology  during 
the  session  1945-46.  Awarded  to  the  student  standing  highest  in  First 
Class  Honours  among  the  students  in  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 
Years.  No  student  may  be  awarded  the  prize  a second  time.  Value 
approximately  $100. 

English 

English  Language  and  Literature,  Latin  ( English  or  Italian  Option  ) , 

Modern  History  (English  Option),  Philosophy  (English  or  History 
Option),  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures 

C.  Oakley  Dalgleish  Memorial  Scholarships  for  Honour  English.  Gift  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail.  Established  for  a period  of  five  years  starting  in  1964. 
Awarded  to  students  who  have  taken  at  least  two  Honour  Courses  in 
English  in  the  year  of  the  award,  and  who  have  obtained  First  Class 
standing  in  English  and  in  the  year  as  a whole.  Total  value  $1,000.  Two 
awards  of  $500  each,  or  three  in  appropriate  amounts. 

Political  Science  and/or  Economics  or  Commerce  and  Finance 

U.  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  Bursary.  Gift  of  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Labour.  Awarded  to  a student  of  high  academic  standing  who 
demonstrates  financial  need.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a student,  one 
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of  whose  parents  is  ( or  was,  if  deceased ) a member  in  good  standing  of 
an  Ontario  Trade  Union.  Proof  of  this  membership  must  be  submitted 
with  the  application  to  the  College  Registrar  by  October  15.  Value  $250. 

Physics  and  Geology  or  Geology 

U.  Frederick  W.  Schumacher  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Frederick  W. 
Schumacher.  Awarded  to  a student  who  attains  high  academic  standing 
in  the  Second,  Third  or  Fourth  Year  of  Physics  and  Geology  or  Geology 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  or  Geological  Engineering  in  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
students  from  Schumacher,  Ont.  Value  approximately  $475.  Apply  to 
the  College  Registrar  by  October  15. 

U.  /.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  Scholarships.  Awarded  to  students  in  the  Second 
Year  honour  course  in  Physics  and  Geology  or  Geology  who  obtained 
First  Class  Honours  standing  on  their  First  Year’s  work.  Value  $500  in 
each  of  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years  provided  First  Class  stand- 
ing is  maintained. 

Any  Course 

U.  In-Course  Bursaries— Awards  are  made  from  the  funds  listed  below  to 
students  registered  in  the  Second  or  higher  Year  of  any  degree  course 
who  obtain  Second  Class  standing  and  demonstrate  financial  need: 
Atkinson  In-Course  Bursaries— Gift  of  the  Atkinson  Charitable 
Foundation  for  Ontario  residents  only. 

Confederation  Life  Association  Bursaries— Gift  of  the  Confederation 
Life  Association.  One  or  more  bursaries  to  a total  annual  value  of  $850. 
The  Family  Bursary  Fund— Income  from  $15,000. 

Interprovincial  Pipe  Line  Company  Bursary  Fund— An  annual  grant 
of  $2,500  provided  by  the  Interprovincial  Pipe  Line  Company. 

Nisei  Students’  Club  Bursary— For  Japanese-Canadians  (available 
only  when  there  are  no  candidates  entering  First  Year).  Value 
approximately  $100.' 

Application  for  these  bursaries  should  be  submitted  to  the  College  Regis- 
trar by  October  15. 

U.  Khaki  University  and  Y.M.C.A.  Memorial  Scholarships.  Awarded  to 
students  in  any  undergraduate  course  in  any  Faculty  or  School,  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  Second  or  higher  Year  of  their  courses.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  sons  or  daughters  of  servicemen.  Value  approximately 
$390  each.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  October  15. 

U.  Two  Jamaican-Canadian  Association  Bursaries.  Awarded  to  students 
who  have  completed  the  First  Year  of  a course  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  with  not  less  than  Second  Class  or  Grade  B standing,  and 
who  demonstrate  financial  need.  Preference  will  be  given  to  students 
who  are  normally  resident  in  Jamaica.  Value  $250  each.  Apply  to  the 
College  Registrar  by  October  15. 
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C.  Sara  Lillian  Smith  Memorial  Bursary.  Gift  of  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Isadore  Smith,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Paul  Sussman.  Awarded  to 
a student  preferably  in  the  Fourth  Year,  who  is  taking  English  and  is  in 
need  of  financial  assistance.  Value  approximately  $150.  Apply  to  the 
College  Registrar  by  October  15. 

THIRD  OR  FOURTH  YEAR 

Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  or  French  Language  and 
Literature  or  Latin  ( French  or  Greek  Option  ) 

V.  Professor  W.  H.  Trethewey  Prize  in  Old  French  ( French  330).  Gift  of 
friends  and  former  students.  Value  $100. 

ALL  YEARS  EXCEPT  GRADUATING  YEAR 
Any  Course 

C.  Three  Gordon  Southam  Scholarships.  One  to  be  awarded  at  the  end  of 
each  of  the  first  three  years.  Gift  of  the  Southam  family  in  memory  of 
Major  Gordon  Hamilton  Southam,  B.A.  ( 1907),  killed  in  action  October 
15,  1916.  Value  $125  each.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  April  15. 

C.  Marion  Whyte  Residence  Award.  Of  the  value  of  the  income  (approx. 
$250)  from  the  Fund  established  by  a bequest  of  the  late  Marion  Whyte, 
B.A.  1910,  and  perpetuated  by  contributions  from  alumnae,  to  assist  a 
deserving  woman  student,  who  has  made  a contribution  in  extra-curricu- 
lar activities,  to  live  in  the  University  College  Women’s  Residence. 
Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  October  15. 

C.  Mary  Q.  Innis  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  University  College  Literary  and 
Athletic  Society  in  recognition  of  her  services  as  Dean  of  Women. 
Awarded  to  a woman  student.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates 
who  have  been  active  in  college  affairs  and  are  in  need  of  financial  aid. 
Minimum  value  $100. 

C.  W.  J.  McAndrew  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  University  College  Literary 
and  Athletic  Society  in  memory  of  the  late  Professor  W.  J.  McAndrew, 
formerly  Registrar  of  University  College.  Awarded  to  a male  student. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  who  have  been  active  in  college 
affairs  and  are  in  need  of  financial  aid.  Minimum  value  $100. 

V.  Two  Mary  Ellen  Carty  Scholarships.  Gift  of  the  late  Miss  Martha  Carty. 
Awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Senate  to  women  students  who  have 
obtained  conspicuously  high  standing  in  their  course  and  have  not 
received  other  awards  of  comparable  value.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
daughters  of  overseas  missionaries  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada. 
Value  $200  each. 
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V.  Victoria  college  Alumni  Scholarships.  Awarded  to  students  in  other 
than  their  graduating  year,  whose  academic  performance  has  been 
outstanding,  and  who  have  not  qualified  for  any  other  award.  Value 
$100  to  $350  depending  on  need. 

V.  John  Trick  and  Susan  Treble  Trick  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  a candidate 
for  the  ministry  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  in  an  Arts  and  Science 
course  and  held  on  condition  of  residence  in  the  Victoria  College  Men’s 
Residences.  Value  approximately  $600. 

T.  Ten  Dr.  Harold  C.  Parsons  Scholarships.  Awarded  to  students  in  other 
than  their  graduating  year,  whose  academic  performance  has  been  out- 
standing, and  who  have  not  qualified  for  any  other  award.  Value  $100 
each. 

T.  Sophie  Joyce  Kinch  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  a student  obtaining  First 
Class  Honours  in  an  Honour  Course,  or  Grade  A standing  in  the  General 
Arts  Course,  preference  being  given  to  a student  from  Barbados  or 
elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies.  Value  $225. 

T.  Isaac  Chapman  Boyd  and  Sarah  Edith  Boyd  Scholarship.  Awarded  to 
a student  obtaining  First  Class  Honours  in  any  Honour  Course.  Value 
approximately  $140. 


GRADUATING  YEAR 

Philosophy,  or  Philosophy  ( English  or  History  Option  ) 
or  Psychology  or  General  Arts  Course 

V.  Ethel  Treble  and  F.  Louis  Barber  Travelling  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the 
late  Ethel  Treble  Barber.  Awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  Senate  to 
a student  standing  highest  in  the  final  year  of  any  course  in  which  he 
takes  instruction  in  Philosophy  and/or  Psychology  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  50%  of  all  his  hours  of  instruction.  Value  approximately  $1,500. 
Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  before  May  1. 


Any  Course 

C.  St.  Margarefs  College  Alumnae  Association  Prize.  Preference  will  be 
given  to  a woman  student  who  proposes  to  enrol  in  the  School  of  Social 
Work  or  who  has  graduated  in  Sociology.  Value  approximately  $140. 
Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  April  15. 

C.  Allan  Marshall  Memorial  Bursary.  In  memory  of  Flight  Lieutenant  S.  A. 
Marshall,  B.A.  (1948),  who  gave  his  fife  in  service,  May  19,  1956. 
Awarded  to  a student  entering  the  graduating  year.  Value  approximately 
$150.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  October  15. 
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C.  Panhellenic  Bursary.  Gift  of  the  Panhellenic  Association.  Open  to  a 
woman  student  entering  the  graduating  year.  Value  $100.  Apply  to  the 
College  Registrar  by  October  15. 

C.  Scott-Thomas  Memorial  Graduate  Scholarship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Lois 
Margaret  Scott-Thomas,  to  assist  university  graduates  to  pursue  studies 
in  the  field  of  English  Literature  at  Graduate  Schools  within  or  without 
Canada.  (Preference  given  to  graduates  of  the  General  Course  in 
University  College  who  will  take  a qualifying  year  in  English,  and  also 
to  overseas  students  who  enrol  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  at 
Toronto.)  Value  approximately  $700.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar 
by  March  1. 

I.  The  Acadia  Award.  Established  by  the  Acadia  Insurance  Company. 
Awarded  to  the  best  all-round  student  of  the  graduating  year  of  any 
Faculty  or  division.  Value  $1,000. 


ALL  YEARS 
Greek  or  Latin 

T.  A Prize  for  Prose  or  Verse.  Value  $50. 

English 

T.  The  Philip  Child  Award.  Value  $50. 

French 

U.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Ontario  Women’s 
Liberal  Association.  Awarded  for  proficiency  in  French  conversation  to 
a Canadian  student  (by  birth  or  naturalization)  whose  native  tongue 
is  not  French.  Value  $100.  Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  by 
February  15. 

C.  Squair  French  Prose  Prize.  Endowed  by  the  late  Professor  Squair. 
Value  approximately  $15  for  books.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by 
February  15. 

French  or  German 
T.  A Prize  for  an  Essay.  Value  $50. 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

V.  William  Ewart  Staples  Scholarship.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  McLeod. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  a student  in  Fourth  Year.  Value  $100. 
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Modern  History 

U.  John  Fraser  Gray  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  John  Fraser  Gray,  an 
undergraduate  of  the  University  who  died  on  active  service  in  June, 
1944.  The  Committee  of  Award,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Mr.  George  L.  Gray, 
will  base  its  recommendation  on  the  grounds  of  outstanding  intellectual 
ability,  true  Christian  integrity  and  high  future  promise.  The  award  will 
be  made  “at  that  point  in  the  student’s  course  when  his  or  her  possi- 
bilities are  realized.”  If  the  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a student  at 
graduation  he  will  be  required  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  an  approved 
university.  Value  approximately  $275.  Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  History. 

Social  and  Philosophical  Studies  or  Sociology 

U.  E.  J.  LJrwick  Bursaries.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Urwick.  Awarded  annually 
to  a student  who  is  enrolled  in  the  Second,  Third  or  Fourth  Year  of  the 
honour  course  in  Sociology  or  who  is  enrolled  in  or  undertakes  to  enrol 
in  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies  with  Sociology  as  one  of  his  honour 
subjects.  The  student  must  demonstrate  financial  need  and  high  academic 
proficiency.  Preference  shall  be  given  to  candidates  from  rural  areas. 
Minimum  value  of  one  $350;  additional  bursaries  in  such  number  and 
of  such  value  as  may  be  determined.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by 
October  15. 

Political  Science  and/or  Economics  or  Commerce  and  Finance 

U.  John  Wolfe  McColl  Memorial  Awards.  Gift  of  the  late  John  Wolfe 
McColl.  Available  to  students  enrolled  in  Political  Science  and  Econo- 
mics or  Commerce  and  Finance,  or  in  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies 
who  undertake  to  enrol  in  Political  Science  and  Economics.  Applicants 
must  have  obtained  First  Class  Honours  standing  at  the  previous  annual 
examinations  and  demonstrate  financial  need.  Preference  is  given  to  a 
previous  winner  of  the  McColl  entrance  award.  Value  $250  to  $750  de- 
pending on  financial  need.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  October  15. 

Geology  or  Physics  and  Geology 

U.  /.  P.  Bickell  Foundation  Bursaries.  Gift  of  the  J.  P.  Bickell  Foundation. 
Applicants  must  be  enrolled  in  the  Second  Year  of  Geology  or  Physics 
and  Geology,  and  must  undertake  to  study  Geology  in  the  higher  years, 
or  must  be  enrolled  in  a higher  year  of  an  honour  course  in  the  geophysi- 
cal field.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  October  15. 

Any  Honour  Course 

C.  F.  R.  Jeffrey  Bursary.  Gift  of  the  Public  Speaking  Association.  Awarded 
in  any  year  of  any  honour  course.  Value  $50. 
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Any  Course 

U.  In-Course  Bursaries.  Awards  are  made  from  the  funds  listed  below  to 
students  registered  in  any  year  who  obtain  at  least  Second  Class  standing 
and  demonstrate  financial  need.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  on  the 
regular  in-course  award  form  by  October  15. 

Mary  H.  Beatty  Bursaries— Gift  of  the  late  Mary  H.  Beatty. 

J.  W.  Billes  Bursaries— Gi ft  of  the  late  John  William  Billes.  Number 
and  value  of  bursary  awards  made  in  any  session  depends  on  the 
income  available  after  Beatty  and  Billes  Admission  Scholarships  have 
been  awarded. 

The  Robert  Bruce  Bursary— Founded  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Robert  Bruce  of  Quebec  and  open  also  to  students  in  the  first  medical 
year  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Value  $200. 

The  Birks  Family  Foundation  Bursary  Fund— One  or  more  bursaries 
given  by  Henry  Birks  and  Sons  Limited. 

I.B.M.— Thomas  J.  Watson  Memorial  Bursary  Fund— One  or  more 
bursaries  to  a total  value  of  $1,000  given  by  the  International  Business 
Machines  Company  Limited. 

The  Procter  and  Gamble  Bursaries— An  annual  grant  of  $1,600  pro- 
vided by  the  Procter  and  Gamble  Company  of  Canada. 

Application  for  these  bursaries  should  be  submitted  to  the  College 
Registrar  by  October  15. 

U.  S.  Ubukata  Fund  for  Japanese  Students.  Gift  of  the  late  S.  Ubukata. 
Awarded  to  Japanese  subjects  from  Japan  proper,  attending  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  Applicants  must  satisfy  admission  requirements  respect- 
ing English  facility,  must  devote  full  time  to  their  studies,  and  must  not 
have  other  awards  or  financial  assistance  from  any  other  institution  in 
Canada  or  in  Japan.  Apply  to  the  Office  of  Student  Awards  by  October  15. 

U.  John  Macara,  Barrister  of  Goderich,  In-Course  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Jean  Glasgow  in  memory  of  her  father,  John  Macara.  Awarded 
to  any  student  enrolled  in  the  University  in  a course  leading  to  a degree 
or  diploma.  Preference  will  be  given  to  any  candidate  who  is  of  the 
blood  kin  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jean  Glasgow  and  to  a previous  winner  of 
the  Macara  entrance  scholarship.  Value  approximately  $390.  Apply  to 
the  College  Registrar  by  October  15. 

U.  T.  J.  Meek  Prize  in  Hebrew  Syntax.  Gift  of  the  late  Professor  T.  J.  Meek, 
B.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.A.,  F.R.S.C.  Awarded  for  the  best  essay  by 
an  undergraduate  or  a graduate  on  a phase  of  Hebrew  syntax  to  be 
determined  by  the  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies.  Value  $100. 

C.  Bessie  Griffith  Cosens  Scholarship.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bessie  Griffith 
Cosens,  a graduate  of  University  College  (1924).  Awarded  to  a woman 
student  who  is  most  deserving  of  financial  assistance.  Value  approxi- 
mately $550.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  April  15. 
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C.  Alpha  Chi  Omega  Fraternity  Alumnae  Chapter  Prize.  Gift  of  the  Psi 
Psi  Alumnae  Chapter  of  Alpha  Chi  Omega  Fraternity.  Awarded  to  a 
woman  student  who  would  not  otherwise  receive  an  award.  Value  $50. 

C.  Dr.  W.  J.  Dunlop  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Administrative  Assistants  or  Private  Secretaries.  Value  $100. 

C.  Kenneth  Jeanneret  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  F.  C.  A. 
Jeanneret,  formerly  Principal  of  University  College  and  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  and  Mrs.  Jeanneret,  in  memory  of  their  son  Kenneth 
Geikie  Jeanneret,  a graduate  of  University  College,  who  was  killed  in 
action  in  February,  1945.  Awarded  in  any  course  or  year  where  there 
seems  to  be  special  need  for  an  award.  Value  approximately  $120. 

C.  Evelyn  McDonald  Scholarships.  Bequest  of  the  late  Miss  Evelyn  Mc- 
Donald, B.A.  1910,  preferably  but  not  necessarily  to  provide  scholar- 
ships in  English. 

C.  Arthur  Minden  Bursary.  Bequest  of  the  late  Arthur  Minden,  of  the  value 
of  $250  plus  accrued  interest.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by 
October  15. 

C.  William  Mowbray  Bursary.  Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Kathleen  Mabel 
Mowbray,  in  honour  of  her  husband,  William  Mowbray.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  a student  currently  taking  English  (General  or  Honour)  as 
one  of  his  subjects.  Value  approximately  $300.  Apply  to  the  College 
Registrar  by  October  15. 

C.  L.  S.  D.  Bursary.  Gift  of  a group  of  friends  of  the  College.  Awarded  in 
any  year  of  any  course.  Value  $125.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by 
October  15. 

C.  Edmund  Peachey  Bursary.  Gift  of  Edmund  Peachey,  Esq.  Awarded  to 
a student  living  in  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Residence.  Value  $300.  Apply 
to  the  College  Registrar  by  October  15. 

C.  Sadowski  Bursary.  Gift  of  Mr.  Ben  Sadowski.  Available  in  any  year  of  any 
course.  Value  $250.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  October  15. 

C.  Bernard  and  Faye  Weinberg  Bursary.  Gift  of  Mr.  Bernard  Weinberg, 
Q.C.  Awarded  to  a student  of  proven  scholastic  ability  who  has  need 
of  financial  assistance.  Value  $200.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by 
October  15. 

C.  University  College  Alumni  and  Alumnae  Association  Bursaries.  For 
deserving  students.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  October  15. 

C.  W.  P.  Firth  Bursary  and  Loan  Fund.  Bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  P.  Firth, 
M.A.,  D.Sc.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  October  15. 

C.  Edwin  Gowanlock  Loan  Fund.  Established  in  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson 
Residence  in  memory  of  a member  of  Jeanneret  House,  who  was  killed 
in  a motor  accident  in  July  1959.  Apply  to  the  Dean  of  Men,  University 
College. 
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C.  R.  Alberta  Harrison  Fund.  Bequest  of  the  late  Miss  R.  A.  Harrison. 
Provides  for  loans  to  Protestant  women  enrolled  in  University  College. 

C.  Sydney  Hermant  Loan  Fund.  Gift  of  Mr.  Sydney  Hermant,  B.A.  Apply 
to  the  College  Registrar. 

C.  University  College  Womens  Loan  Fund.  Established  by  Miss  Margaret 
Wrong  through  contributions  from  Mrs.  H.  D.  Warren  and  the  late  Mr. 
Hume  Blake.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar. 

V.  Lincoln  G.  Hutton  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Hutton 
in  memory  of  their  son,  Lieutenant  Lincoln  G.  Hutton,  B.A.  (1915), 
who  fell  in  action  in  France  on  December  18,  1916.  Awarded  to  the 
student  writing  the  best  English  essay  under  conditions  announced 
annually  by  the  Senate.  Value  $100. 

V.  W.  E.  Smith  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Smith,  M.D.  Awarded 
annually  to  a candidate  for  the  ministry  of  the  United  Church  of 
Canada  who  takes  conspicuously  high  standings  in  any  year  of  the  B.A. 
course.  Preference  will  be  given  to  men  residing  in  the  Stephenson 
House.  Value  $50. 

V.  H.  F.  Woodsworth  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  H.  F.  Woodsworth 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Woodsworth,  B.A.  (1907), 
D.D.  Awarded  biennially  to  a student  in  Arts  and  Science  or  Theology 
who  has  taken  high  standing  in  his  course  and  is  proceeding  to  missionary 
work  or  social  service.  The  next  award  will  be  made  in  1969.  Value 
approximately  $80. 

V.  Billes  Bursaries.  For  the  assistance  of  certified  candidates  for  the  United 
Church  ministry,  a number  of  bursaries  have  been  provided  through  a 
generous  bequest  by  the  late  John  W.  Billes.  Apply  to  the  Registrar  of 
Victoria  College. 

T.  College  Bursaries  and  Loan  Funds.  Substantial  assistance  is  available 
for  students  requiring  financial  help.  Trinity  College  allocates  a con- 
siderable sum  each  year  for  the  assistance  of  deserving  students.  There 
are  also  funds  which  have  been  endowed  for  this  purpose.  Application 
for  bursary  assistance  from  the  College  should  be  made  through  the 
College  Registrar. 

In  addition,  there  are  various  loan  funds  available  to  students  who  may 
find  it  necessary  to  borrow  money.  The  College  Registrar  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  with  students  the  various  forms  of  financial  assistance  available. 

M.  St.  MichaeVs  College  Scholarships.  Awarded  to  students  who  obtain  the 
highest  First  Class  Honours  in  any  course  in  any  year. 

M.  C.  L.  Burton  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  late  C.  L.  Burton,  Esq.,  C.B.E., 
LL.D.  Awarded  to  a student  who  has  obtained  conspicuously  high 
standing  in  the  Humanities.  Value  $400. 
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M.  St.  Michael’s  College  Bursaries.  The  Directors  of  the  St.  Michael’s  College 
Foundation  have  established  a fund  to  provide  bursaries  for  deserving 
students.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar. 

M.  C.  L.  Burton  Bursaries.  Gift  of  the  late  C.  L.  Burton,  Esq.,  C.B.E.,  LL.D. 
Awarded  to  students  who  obtain  at  least  Second  Class  or  Grade  B stand- 
ing in  courses  in  the  Humanities  and  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 
Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  College  Registrar. 

N.  Elizabeth  Waddell  Bursary.  Gift  of  the  late  Lillian  A.  Waddell.  Awarded 
to  a student  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  who  demonstrates  finan- 
cial need.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar. 
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U.  E.  J.  Pratt  Medal  and  Prize  in  Poetry.  Awarded  for  creative  writing. 
Open  to  all  students  proceeding  to  a degree  either  graduate  or  under- 
graduate. The  awards  will  be  made  to  the  student  who  writes  the  best 
poem  or  group  of  related  poems  of  approximately  one  hundred  lines  in 
length.  Further  details  are  available  at  the  Office  of  Student  Awards, 
Simcoe  Hall,  where  six  copies  of  entries  in  typescript  must  be  submitted 
by  April  1.  Value  of  prize  $100. 

U.  Rabbi  Isserman  Prize.  Gift  of  friends  of  Rabbi  F.  M.  Isserman.  Open  to 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students.  Each  candidate  shall  submit  an 
essay  upon  a subject  dealing  with  International  and  Interracial  Good 
Will.  The  subject  and  outline  of  the  essay  should  be  forwarded  by 
December  1 annually  to  the  Office  of  Student  Awards  for  approval  by 
the  examiners;  the  completed  essay  should  be  received  by  the  Office  of 
Student  Awards  on  or  before  September  1 of  the  year  following.  Value 
$100. 

U.  John  Thomas  Crawford  Memorial  Scholarship.  Gift  of  Mrs.  J.  T.  Craw- 
ford, in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  late  Professor  John  Thomas 
Crawford.  Awarded  to  the  candidate  standing  highest  at  the  final  exami- 
nation of  the  Fourth  Year  in  the  honour  course  in  Mathematics  and 
Physics  among  those  who  proceed  to  The  College  of  Education,  or  to 
the  highest  qualified  candidate  from  the  course  in  Physics  and  Chemistry 
or  from  the  course  in  Engineering  Science,  or  any  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  who  qualifies  for  Type  A in  Mathematics  or  in  Mathema- 
tics and  Physics,  taken  in  that  order.  Value  $150.  The  Scholarship  is  paid 
on  the  successful  completion  of  the  Fall  term  of  The  College  of  Education. 

C.  Frederic  Davidson  Prizes.  Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Helen  Davidson  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  Professor  Frederic  Davidson  of  the  Class  of 
1890,  for  many  years  a member  of  the  Department  of  Italian  and 
Spanish.  Offered  to  students  of  University  College  in  any  year  taking 
Honour  Courses  in  English  or  in  a Modem  Language;  also  to  graduates 
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of  University  College  taking  English  or  French  courses  in  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  Candidates  may  submit  poems  in  English  or  French, 
or  critical  essays  dealing  with  English  or  French  poetry.  Manuscripts 
must  be  submitted  in  duplicate  under  a pseudonym  to  the  College  Regis- 
trar by  April  15.  Value  $300  and  $200. 

C.  Norma  Epstein  Foundation  Awards.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Epstein, 
in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Norma  Epstein,  of  the  Class  of  1945.  Two 
competitions  to  be  held  in  the  categories  of  drama,  poetry,  novel,  short 
story  or  critical  essay,  as  follows : 

( 1 ) an  annual  competition,  open  to  undergraduates  of  University  College 
only,  with  awards  totalling  approximately  $1,000.  Entry  date  is  January 
15. 

(2)  a biennial  competition,  open  to  undergraduates  and  graduate  students 
of  all  Canadian  universities  and  colleges,  with  a single  award  of  $1,000. 
Entry  date  is  May  15, 1969. 

Each  entry  must  be  covered  by  a separate  entry  form  and  a different 
pseudonym.  Entry  forms  obtainable  from  the  College  Registrar,  to  whom 
manuscripts  must  be  submitted  in  duplicate. 

Waring  Fellowships.  Gift  of  the  George  C.  Metcalfe  Charitable  Foundation. 
Awarded  on  the  following  basis:  one  of  $2,000  in  East  Asian  History,  or 
failing  that  in  Russian  and  East  European  History;  one  or  more  comprising 
the  balance  of  the  funds  available,  in  any  field  of  History.  If  the  funds  are 
not  expended  as  above,  grants  shall  be  made  to  graduate  and/or  under- 
graduate students  for  study  in,  first,  the  East  Asian  and/or,  second,  the 
Russian  and  East  European  field  tenable  during  the  summer  session  at  any 
university  or  college  of  recognized  standing.  If  funds  are  not  fully  expended 
grants  may  be  made  for  the  regular  session.  Candidates  for  the  Fellowships 
must  have  graduated  in  any  honour  course  in  History.  Total  value  $3,000. 
Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  by  March  1. 

C.  Gertrud  Davis  (German  Exchange)  Fellowship.  Gift  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  J. 
Davis,  formerly  Professor  of  English  in  University  College,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mrs.  H.  J.  Davis.  Value  over  $1,000.  The  award  is  made  in 
alternate  years  as  follows: 

(a)  in  1969  to  a student  of  the  graduating  year  in  any  course  at 
University  College,  or  to  a recent  graduate  of  the  College,  the 
award  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by  March  15. 

(b)  in  1969  to  a student  of  a West  German  University,  who  will  take 
courses,  preferably  at  the  graduate  level,  in  Arts  or  Science  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  the  award  to  be  paid  by  University  College. 

V.  Margaret  E.  T.  Addison  Scholarship.  Gift  of  the  Victoria  College  Alum- 
nae Association  and  the  Victoria  Women’s  Association.  In  memory  of 
the  late  Margaret  E.  T.  Addison,  C.B.E.,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  for  many  years 
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Dean  of  Women  in  Victoria  College.  Awarded  biennially  to  a woman 
graduate  of  Victoria  College,  who,  having  suitable  qualifications,  desires 
to  pursue  post-graduate  studies  in  an  approved  university  outside  of 
Canada.  The  next  award  will  be  available  in  1970.  Apply  to  the  Dean  of 
Women,  Victoria  College,  by  March  1, 1970.  Value  $1,800. 

T.  James  C.  Camming  Fellowship.  Provides  residence  and  board  to  a recent 
graduate  in  Arts  and  Science  of  any  accredited  university.  Apply  to  the 
College  Registrar  by  February  1. 

T.  The  Provost  Seeley  Fellowships  (two  in  number).  Awarded  to  graduates 
who  are  NOT  Canadian  and  are  graduates  of  any  accredited  university 
outside  Canada.  These  provide  residence  and  board.  Apply  to  the  College 
Registrar  by  February  15. 

T.  The  College  Fellowships  (three  in  number).  Awarded  to  recent  gradu- 
ates in  Arts  and  Science  or  Divinity  of  any  accredited  university. 
These  provide  residence  and  board.  Apply  to  the  College  Registrar  by 
February  15. 

T.  Norah  Whitney  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  a graduating  student  or  recent 
graduate  of  Trinity  College  to  enable  him  or  her  to  continue  studies  in 
France  in  the  language,  literature  and  culture  of  that  country,  or  to 
continue  similar  studies  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Value  approximately 
$2,300. 

M.  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Dorsey  Scholarship.  Awarded  to  a graduate  of  St. 
Michael’s  College  to  enable  him  or  her  to  continue  studies  in  the 
Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval  Studies,  Toronto.  Value  $1,000. 

McCharles  - Prize . Gift  of  the  late  yEneas  McCharles.  Awarded  from  time  to 
time  but  not  necessarily  every  year,  on  the  following  terms  and  conditions: 
( 1 ) to  any  Canadian  whether  student  or  not,  who  invents  or  discovers  any 
new  and  improved  process  for  the  treatment  of  Canadian  ores  or  minerals 
of  any  kind,  after  such  process  has  been  proved  to  be  of  special  merit  on  a 
practical  scale;  or  (2)  for  any  important  discovery,  invention  or  device  by 
any  Canadian  that  will  lessen  the  dangers  and  loss  of  life  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  electricity  in  supplying  power  and  light;  or  (3)  for  any  marked 
public  distinction  achieved  by  any  Canadian  in  scientific  research  in  any 
useful  practical  line.  Every  candidate  for  the  prize  shall  be  proposed  as  such 
in  writing  by  some  duly  qualified  person.  A direct  application  for  a prize 
shall  not  be  considered.  All  seven  members  of  the  awarding  body  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Value 
$1,000  or  a gold  medal  and  the  unused  balance  in  cash. 

Raymond  Priestley  Fellowship.  Offered  by  the  University  of  Birmingham 
“to  mark  its  indebtedness  and  its  gratitude”  for  the  hospitality  shown  during 
the  Second  World  War  to  children  of  members  of  its  teaching  staff  by 
members  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Available  to  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Toronto,  both  men  and  women,  preferably  those  who  have  already 
shown  some  capacity  for  and  interest  in  research.  Normally  awarded  for  a 
period  of  three  years  and  tenable  in  any  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham.  The  Fellow  will  undertake  research  and  may,  if  he  wishes,  be 
a candidate  for  a higher  degree  at  the  University.  Value  £<450  per  annum 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  return  passage  from  Canada.  Application  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  Student  Awards  not  later  than  March  1,  together 
with  transcripts  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  records  and  outlines  of  the 
research  to  be  undertaken  at  the  University  of  Birmingham. 

University  of  Manchester  Toronto  Fund.  Gift  of  a Committee  representing 
the  parents  of  children  who  during  the  war  were  evacuated  to  Toronto  and 
other  places  in  Canada.  Grants  from  the  capital  and  interest  will  be  made  to 
Canadians  wishing  to  conduct  post-graduate  studies  and/or  research  in  the 
University  of  Manchester,  preference  being  given  to  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  Maximum  value  £ 100  each.  Applications  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  Student  Awards  on  or  before  March  1,  together  with 
transcripts  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  records  and  outlines  of  the 
post-graduate  studies  and/or  research  to  be  followed  at  the  University  of 
Manchester. 

/.  M.  de  Marbois  Scholarship  in  East  Asian  History.  Gift  of  friends  of  Capt. 
J.  M.  de  Marbois,  C.B.E.,  R.C.N.(Ret. ),  British  Liaison  Officer  with  the 
Imperial  Russian  Naval  Squadron  1915-16  and  Assistant  Naval  Attache, 
Petrograd,  1917-18.  Awarded  to  students  who  have,  in  the  year  of  award 
or  earlier,  completed,  with  First  Class  Honours  standing,  a course  in  the 
History  of  East  Asia  in  the  Department  of  History.  At  the  time  of  applica- 
tion, the  candidate  must  be  registered  as  a full-time  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  or  be  engaged  in  full-time  graduate  work  in  the  East  Asian 
field  at  a University  or  College  of  recognized  standing,  and  must  enrol,  in  the 
year  of  award,  as  a full-time  student  in  the  summer  session  of  a University  or 
College  of  recognized  standing,  to  follow  a programme  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  History.  Value  $500  each.  Apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  by  March  15. 

James  William  Connor  Greek  Composition  Prize.  Established  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  and  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  by  the  Wiegand 
Memorial  Foundation  Inc.,  Bemardston,  Massachusetts.  Awarded  to  an  under- 
graduate or  graduate  student  as  the  result  of  a special  examination  in  Greek 
Composition  to  be  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Classics.  Value  $100. 

Maurice  Cody  Research  Fellowship.  Established  by  friends  of  the  late  Henry 
Maurice  Cody.  Tenable  for  one  year,  but  the  holder  may  apply  for  re-appoint- 
ment. The  fellowship  is  designed  to  encourage  the  study  of  Canadian  economic 
conditions  and  to  secure  through  careful  investigation  the  facts  necessary  for 
the  understanding  of  questions  arising  from  the  national  growth  and  changing 
conditions.  Value  $2,400  annually.  For  application  forms  and  additional 
information  consult  the  Office  of  Student  Awards  before  March  1. 
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The  Maurice  Cody  Scholarships.  Established  by  friends  of  the  late  Henry 
Maurice  Cody.  Awarded  upon  the  results  of  an  examination  to  be  held  on  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  following  the  opening  of  the  session.  This  examination 
shall  consist  of  three  papers  upon  the  following  subjects: 

( 1 ) Canadian  History  to  1850. 

( 2 ) Canadian  History  from  1850  to  the  present. 

These  two  papers  will  include  political  and  economic  history. 

(3)  A special  topic  (obtainable  with  bibliography  from  the  Office  of 
Student  Awards ) . 

Any  undergraduate  of  the  University  who  shall  have  passed  the  examination 
of  the  First  Year,  but  not  of  the  Fourth  Year,  and  who  has  obtained  at  least 
Second  Class  Honours  or  grade  B standing  in  one  year  of  his  course,  may 
write  this  examination.  A student  may  not  hold  a Maurice  Cody  Scholarship 
during  more  than  one  session,  but  a winner  of  either  of  these  scholarships 
may  compete  for  the  Maurice  Cody  Research  Fellowship.  Two  or  more 
scholarships  to  a total  value  of  $700.  The  scholarships  are  paid  in  two  equal 
instalments,  one  on  October  15  and  the  other  on  January  15.  Apply  to  the 
Office  of  Student  Awards  by  September  1. 


AWARDS  BY  OTHER  BODIES 

John  H.  Moss  Memorial  Fund.  Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  John  H.  Moss,  K.C., 
B.A.  Administered  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association.  Value 
$650.  Awarded  under  the  following  regulations: 

( 1 ) The  graduating  class  in  Arts  and  Science  in  each  of  University  College, 
Victoria  College,  Trinity  College,  St.  Michael’s  College,  New  College, 
Innis  College,  and  Scarborough  College,  shall  select  by  vote  prior  to 
March  1 the  best  all-round  man  or  woman  student  in  the  final  year. 

( 2 ) The  Committee  of  Award  will  interview  the  various  candidates  selected 
not  later  than  April  1. 

(3)  There  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  a report  from  the  Head  of 
the  College  as  to  the  character  and  standing  of  the  candidate  with 
a report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  as  to  his  or  her  academic 
standing. 

(4)  Preference  shall  be  given  if  possible,  to  the  candidate  who  is  likely 
to  engage  in  graduate  or  professional  work  or  preparation  therefor  or 
travel  abroad  in  the  year  following  his  graduation. 

(5)  The  award  shall  be  announced  and  payment  made  at  the  time  of 
Commencement  in  May. 

( 6 ) These  regulations  may  be  amended  from  time  to  time  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Alumni  Association,  or  committee  thereof  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  University. 
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Rhodes  Scholarships.  Two  of  these  scholarships  are  offered  to  Ontario 
students  by  the  Rhodes  Trustees.  Tenable  at  the  University  of  Oxford  for 
a minimum  period  of  two  years.  Open  to  single,  male,  Canadian  citizens  or 
British  Subjects  under  25  years  of  age,  who  have  completed  two  years  of 
university  study.  The  selection  committee  is  interested  in  moral  character, 
leadership  ability,  physical  vigour  and  other  personal  qualities  in  addition 
to  scholastic  attainment.  Value  £-1000  per  year.  Further  information  and 
application  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards.  Com- 
pleted applications  must  reach  the  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Selection 
Committee  before  October  25. 

Commonwealth  Scholarships  and  Fellowships.  At  present,  graduate  scholar- 
ships are  available  for  study  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Ceylon,  East  Africa,  Ghana,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Jamaica,  Malaysia, 
Malta,  Nigeria,  Pakistan  and  Sierra  Leone.  Awards  will  normally  be  made 
for  a period  of  two  academic  years  and  cover  transportation,  tuition  fees, 
personal  maintenance  allowance,  and  a grant  for  incidental  expenses.  Dates 
for  receipt  of  applications  vary  for  each  country:  F urther  information  and 
application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Student  Awards. 

Edward  Kylie  Award.  Established  in  1921  by  friends  of  the  late  Edward  J. 
Kylie,  M.A.,  of  the  Department  of  History,  as  a memorial  to  him.  Awarded 
from  time  to  time  to  a student  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  preferably 
in  the  Modem  History  course,  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies  in  Great 
Britain  for  one  or  two  years.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  David 
Nicholls,  15  Duggan  Ave.,  Toronto  7. 

ONTARIO  STUDENT  AWARDS  PROGRAM 

All  students  who  are  residents  of  Ontario  and  who  satisfy  the  admission 
requirements  of  a Canadian  university  or  an  eligible  post-secondary  institution 
in  Ontario  may  apply  for  an  award  under  this  Program.  To  receive  an  award 
a student  must  establish  a need  for  assistance  and  enrol  in  an  eligible  institu- 
tion in  a course  other  than  Divinity  in  the  year  of  award.  An  award  under 
this  Program  will  be  made  to  the  extent  of  established  need  in  a combination 
of  a non-repayable  grant  and  a Canada  Student  Loan.  Application  forms 
are  available  at  secondary  schools  and  all  post-secondary  eligible  institutions. 

CANADA  STUDENT  LOANS  PLAN 

Full  details  of  this  Plan  are  available  in  a brochure  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  which  may  be  obtained  at  all  eligible  post-secondary  institu- 
tions and  secondary  schools  in  Ontario.  Students  not  eligible  under  the 
Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  may  apply  for  a Canada  Student  Loan 
provided  they  are  attending  an  institution  in  Canada  or  abroad  which  has 
been  designated  as  eligible  for  Canada  Student  Loans  only.  The  application 
form  for  the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  is  also  used  for  the  Canada 
Student  Loans  Plan. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
LOAN  FUND 

U.  This  fund  comes  from  subscriptions  received  originally  in  1919  and  in 
succeeding  years  from  graduates  of  the  University  and  is  administered 
by  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association.  Loans  are  available 
to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolled  in  a full-time  course 
at  the  University  in  Second  and  subsequent  Years.  Particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association,  Alumni 
House,  or  from  the  College  Registrars. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


A —Award 
B —Bursary 
E —Exhibition 
F —Fellowship 
GM— Gold  Medal 

A.A.A.S.  S 278,  279 
Acadia  A 298 
Adams  (J.  R.)  GM  287 
Addison  (M.E.T.)  S 304 
Aikins  S 268 
Aitken  ( R.  S. ) P 262 
Allen  (E.)  S 267 
Allen-McKellar  Memorial  P 292 
Alpha  Chi  Omega  Fraternity 
Alumnae  P 301 
Alpha  Phi  B 294 
Anglin  (A.  W.)  S 273 
Anson-Cartwright  (R. ) GM  286 
Armstrong  ( G.H. ) S 286 
Arnold  (R.  K.)  S 291 
Atkinson ,B  295 
Atton  (Mrs.  G. ) P 267,  274 

B aimer  (J.)  S 265 
Bankers’  S 277 

Barber  ( E.  T.  and  F.  L. ) S 297 

Bastedo  Memorial  ( A.  A. ) P 269 

Beatty  (M.H.)B  300 

Bell  ( A.  J. ) S 275 

Bensley  (B.  A.)  P 272 

Bickell  (J.P.)  S295 

Bickell  ( J.  P. ) Foundation  B 299 

Bickle  ( E.  W. ) S 273 

Biggar  (H.  F. ) S 266 

Billes  (J.  W.)  B300 

Billes  B 302 

Binning  (J.W.)S  294 

Birks  Family  Foundation  B 300 

Bissell  (T.  E.)  S 270 

Blake  (E.)  S 263,  271,272 

B’nai  B’rith  A 263,  271 


M —Medal 
P —Prize 
S —Scholarship 
SM  —Silver  Medal 


Body  (Provost)  S 276 

Bonne  Entente  ( Quebec ) P 285 

Boyd  (I.  C.  and  S.  E. ) S 297 

Bradshaw  ( G. ) S 270 

Brant,  A 264 

Breuls  GM  287 

Brown  ( G. ) S 269 

Brown  (G.  W.)  GM  287 

Bruce  ( R. ) B 200 

Bruce  ( R. ) S 266 

Buchanan  (M.  A. ) S 269 

Buck  ( F.  H. ) Memorial  S 282 

Burns  S 290 

Burns  (J.  G.)S272 

Burton  ( C.  L. ) B 303 

Burton  (C.L.)  GM  285 

Burton  ( C.  L. ) S 282,  291,  293,  302 

Cameron  ( J.  H. ) P 268 
Campbell  ( G. ) S 284 
Canada  Student  Loans  Plan  308 
Canadian  Literature  P 285 
Carty  (M.E.)  S 296 
Chant  (C.  A.)  S 279 
Chapman  ( T.  H. ) Memorial  B 290 
Chartered  Accountants  S 282 
Chemical  Institute  of  Canada  P 279 
Chevron  Standard  Limited  S 279 
Child  (P.)  A 298 
Clark  ( Professor  W. ) S 263 
Clarke  ( W.  H. ) Memorial  S 283 
Clarkson  P 265,  273,  281,  289 
Clarkson,  Gordon  & Co.  Research 
A 287 

Class  of  1927  S 267 
Class  of  1930  A 271 
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Clear  ( D.  R. ) Memorial  A 293 
Cody  ( M. ) Memorial  S 266,  273 
Cody  ( M. ) Memorial  P 287 
Cody  ( M. ) Research  F 306 
Cody  (M.)S  307 
Cohen  (A.)  S 268 
Cole  ( A. ) Memorial  P 292 
Coleman  GM  288 
Colling  (Dr.  J.  K. ) Memorial 
S 261,  263 
Cominco  S 272 
Commonwealth  S and  F 308 
Confederation  Life  Assn.  B 295 
Confederation  Life  Assn.  S 271 
Conlin  (R.)  A 291 
Connor  (J.  W.)  P 306 
Cosens  ( B.  G. ) S 300 
Cosgrave  ( Mrs.  F.  H. ) S 265,  273 
Cox  (G.  A.)  GM  288 
Crawford  ( J.  T. ) Memorial  S 303 
Crow  ( G. ) Memorial  S 266 
Cumming  ( J.  C. ) F 305 

Dafoe  (E.VanD.)S  268 
Dalgleish  ( O. ) Memorial  S 294 
Daly  (R.  0.)P263 
Davidson  ( F. ) P 303 
Davis  (G.)  F304 
Deacon  (F.  H.)  S 273 
Deane  ( R.  E. ) Memorial  P 281 
DeLury  ( A.  T. ) S 278 
de  Marbois  ( J.  M. ) S 268,  306 
de  Marbois-Furlong  S 270 
DeWitt  (N.  W.)  S267 
Dickinson  Cartwright  S 282 
Dix  (J.E.)  Memorials  262 
Dorsey  (J.B.)  S 305 
Duckworth  ( Dean ) S 262 
Dunlop  (Dr.  W.  J.)  S 301 

Epstein  ( N. ) Foundation  A 304 

Fairley  (Bill)  P 294 

Family  B Fund  295 

Firth  ( W.  P. ) B and  Loan  Fund  301 

Fischer  ( H. ) Memorial  P 276 


Frisby  (W.  G. ) S 289 
Frachon  (F.  R. ) P 291 
French  ( Department  of ) S 268 
Fulton  (A.  T. ) S 264 

Gamma  Phi  Beta  S 282 
Gardiner  ( F.  G. ) S 293 
German  ( Department  of ) P 274 
Gibson  (M.  C.)  S 292 
Gilchrist  (I.  M. ) P 280 
Gill  Interprovincial  Lines  S 278 
Glen  Mawr  Old  Girls’  Assoc.  S 262 
Governor-General’s  GM  ( U ) 285 
BM  284 

Governor-General’s  SM  274,  283,  284 
Gowanlock  ( E. ) Loan  Fund  301 
Grasett  Memorial  S 275 
Gray  (J.F.)S  299 
Gullen  S 264 

Hanna  (W.  N. ) S 283 
Hanrahan  P 270 
Harrison  ( R.  A. ) Fund  302 
Hart-Moorehouse  S 267 
Helm  (W.)  S278 
Henderson  (J.)  S 270,  277 
Hermant  ( S. ) Loan  Fund  302 
Heywood  S 262,  268 
Highet  (E.  A.)  S276 
Hodgins  ( J.  G. ) P 274 
Hodgins  ( L.  C.  A.)  S 262 
Hossack  ( W.  R. ) Memorial  S 271 
Hutton  (L.  G. ) S 302 

I.B.M.-T.  J.  Watson  B 300 
Innis  (M.Q.)  S 296 
Interprovincial  Pipe  Line  Co.  B 295 
Isserman  ( Rabbi ) P 303 
Italian  Club  P 263 

Jackman  ( W.  T. ) S 287 
Jamaican-Canadian  Assoc.  B 295 
Janes  (S.H.)  SM  289 
Jeanneret  ( K. ) Memorial  S 301 
Jeffrey  (F.  R. ) B 299 
Jolliffe  (R.  H.M.)  GM  285 
Jolliffe  (R.  H.M.)  S 276 
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Keenan  ( M. ) A 263 
Kendrick  GM  289 
Kennedy  S 274 
Kennedy  ( G. ) S 287 
Kenrick  ( F.  B. ) S 280 
Kernahan  P 277 

Ketchum  ( J.  D. ) Memorial  S 278 
Key  ( S. ) Memorial  S 277 
Keys  (L.D.)  P285 
Khaki  Univ.  S 295 
Kiely  (G.W.)  A 291 
Kinch  ( S.  J. ) S 297 
King  ( J. ) S 275, 277 
Kirkwood  (M.W.)E  283 
Kylie  (E. ) A 308 

L.  S.  D.  B 301 
Lampman  ( A. ) S 268 
Lang  ( A.  E.)  S 291 
Lang  ( R.  S. ) S 288 
Latter  (H.  M.)  B 292 
Laurier  ( Sir  Wilfrid ) Memorial 
S 298 

Lawler  (G.)P  261 
Lawler  (G.)  S 262 
Leonard  ( R.  W. ) F 289,  S 265 
Lieutenant-Governor’s  SM  286 
Loudon  (J.)  GM  288 
Lucas  (L. ) S 290 
Lyle  SM  286 

Macara  ( J. ) S 300 
MacCallum  (J.  W.)  S 283 
Macdonald  (J.)  S 270, 277 
Maclnnes  (C.S.)  S 270,  278 
MacKay  (W.  F.)  GM  287 
Mackenzie  ( A. ) S 270,  278 
Macklem  ( Provost ) S 267 
Maclaren  (J.  J.)  GM  285 
MacLean  (A. ) S 281 
Mahony  (M.E.)  F 289 
Manson  Mulholland  ( G. ) S 282 
Marshack  ( H.  M. ) Memorial  P 271 
Marshall  ( A. ) Memorial  B 297 
Massey  P 261 


Massey  Treble  ( L. ) S 252,  265,  272, 
280;  GM  288 
McAndrew  ( W.  J. ) S 296 
McBrady  GM  284 
McCarthy  (P.)  S 293 
McCaul  GM  284 
McCharles  P 305 
McColl  ( J.  W. ) Memorial  A 299 
McCorkell  (E.J.)  A 290 
McCready  ( T.  B. ) Memorial  P 261, 
267,  274 

McDonald  (E.)  S 301 
McGillicuddy  ( P. ) Memorial 
GM  288 

McKee-Gilchrist  S 271 

McLarty  (N.  A.)  S 291 

McLaughlin  (J.F.)  S 269 

McLennan  ( Sir  John  C. ) P 288 

McTaggart  ( H.  A. ) S 271 

McTague  (Hon.  C.  P. ) S 266 

Meek  ( T.  J. ) P 300 

Mercier  GM  287 

Mickiewicz  ( A. ) Memorial  S 286 

Mills  (C.  L. ) S 267 

Minden  (A.)  B 301 

Misener  ( A.  P. ) A 267 

Morse  (G.  D.)  S 276 

Moss  ( J.  H. ) Memorial  Fund  307 

Moss  ( T.)  S 262,  275 

Mowbray  (W.)B  301 

Mulock  (W.)  S267,  270 

Murphy  (Mrs.  H.  J.)  A 283 

Mustard  (W.  P.)  S 267 

Nathanson  A 278 
Neelands  (F.  M. ) P 276 
Nisei  Students’  Club  B 295 

O’Connor  ( Hon.  F.  P. ) A 283 
O’Hagan  (T.)  P291 
O’Keefe  A 265 
O’Keefe  (E.)  S 265 
Oliver  (M.  J.)  A 262 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  B 294 
Ontario  Student  Awards  Program 
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Owen  (D.D.)P  289 
Owen  (E.  T.)  S 275 

Palca  (W.)  Memorials  286 
Panhellenic  B 298 
Parker  (Sir  Gilbert)  S 275 
Parsons  (Dr.  H.  C.)  S 297 
Paterson  ( G.  G. ) Memorial  S 263 
Patterson  ( G. ) P 263 
Peachey  (E.)  B 301 
Peart  ( H.  W. ) Memorial  S 277 
Pendergast  ( E.  J. ) A 291 
Perlmutter,  Orenstein,  Giddens 
Newman  & Kofman  S 282 
Pettit  (J.H.)S  269 
Pratt  (E.J.)M&P  303 
Pratt  (E.J.)S  275 
Price  Waterhouse  & Co.  S 281 
Priestley  ( R. ) F 305 
Prince  Philip  GM,  SM  275 
Prince  of  Wales  GM  274 
Prince  of  Wales  P 289 
Prince  of  Wales  SM  274 
Proctor  & Gamble  B 300 

Ramsay  S 278,  279 
Redman  ( L.  V. ) P 261, 264, 267, 
271, 279 
Rey  A 291 
Rhodes  S 308 

Riddell  ( R.  G. ) Memorial  B 293 
Riddell,  Stead,  Graham  & Hutchison 
A 281 

Rigby  (E.  P.)  S 269 
Robertson  (H.S.)P  278 
Rossin  (J.)  S276 
Royal  Astronomical  Soc.  of  Can. 

GM  288 

Rundle  (W.E.)  GM  289 
Ryan  (J.)  A 291 

Sadowski  ( B. ) S 301 
St.  Hilda’s  Alumnae  E 289 
St.  Margaret’s  Coll.  Alumnae 
Assoc.  P 297 
St.  Michael’s  Coll.  B 303 


St.  Michael’s  Coll.  Alumni  P 289 
St.  Michael’s  Coll.  Alumni 
GM  274,  275 

St.  Michael’s  Coll.  GM  274, 275, 284 
St.  Michael’s  Coll.  S 302 
St.  Michael’s  Coll.  General 
Proficiency  P 261,  262,  267 
Salt  (D.)  S 279,  288 
Samuel  (S.)  P 290 
Sanford  (E.  J.)  GM  286 
Schumacher  ( F.  W. ) S 295 
Schwartz  ( J. ) S 264 
Schwartz  (L.M.)P266 
Scott  (J.)S  273, 283, 294 
Scott  ( L.  C. ) Memorial  S268 
Scott-Thomas  Memorial  Graduate 
S 298 

Seeley  (Provost)  F 305 
Shepard  ( A. ) Memorial  F 275 
Shepard  ( A. ) Memorial  GM  288 
Shepard  ( A. ) Memorial  P 274 
Shepard  (A. ) Memorial  S 261, 265, 
266,  267, 272, 280 
Shevchenko  ( T. ) Memorial  S 292 
Simpson-Sears  Ltd.  S 269,  273, 274, 
277,  282 

Sissons  ( C.  B. ) P 266 
Smith  ( S.  L. ) Memorial  B 296 
Smith  (W.E.)  S 302 
Southam  ( G. ) S 296 
Spanish  P 269,  286 
Squair  French  Prose  P 298 
Staples  (W.E.)  GM  274 
Staples  (W.E.)  S 298 
Starr  ( Mrs.  F.  N.  G. ) Memorial 
S 266,  273,  283 
Stewart  (R.  S.)  S 264 
Stykolt  ( S. ) Memorial  S 269,  270 
Surerus  (J.A.)  S 262 
Symons  ( D.  B. ) P 277 

Taylor  ( W.  R. ) Memorial  S 276 
Thorne,  Gunn,  Helliwell  and 
Christianson  S 282 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange  P 287 
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Touche,  Ross,  Bailey  and  Smart 
A 282 

Tracy  S 274 
Travelling  S 284 
Trethewey  (W.  H.)P296 
Trick  (J.&S.T.)S  297 
Trimble  (A.)  S 292 
Trinity  Coll.  Bursaries  and  Loan 
Fund  302 
Trinity  Coll.  P 298 
Trinity  Coll.  Chancellor’s  SM  284 
Trinity  Coll.  F 305 
2T4  University  Coll.  B 273 

Ubukata  ( S. ) Fund  300 
University  Chemical  Club  S 279 
University  Coll.  Alumnae  Assoc.' 

S 261,  270, 285 
University  Coll.  Alumnae  and 
Alumni  Assoc.  B 301 
University  Coll.  Alumni  Assn.  S 289 
University  Coll.  Women’s  Loan 
Fund  302 

University  of  Manchester  Toronto 
Fund  306 

University  of  Toronto  Alumni 
Loan  Fund  309 

University  Women’s  Club  S 293 
Urwick  B 299 

van  der  Smissen  ( W.  H. ) S 285 
Victoria  College  Alumnae  Assn. 

P 261,  263;  A 291 
Victoria  College  Alumni  S 297 


Waddell  (E.)  B 303 
Waddell  (L.)S  292 
Waddington  S 261 
Walker  ( Sir  Edmund ) S 265 
Waring  F 304 
Webster  P 266 
Weinberg  ( B.  and  F. ) B 301 
Welch  (Provost)  S 261 
Western  Geophysical  S 264 
Wetmore  S 266,  273,  282 
Whitaker  ( Provost ) S 263 
White  Memorial  S 262, 276 
White  ( P.  S. ) Memorial  B 281 
Whitney  (N.)  S 305 
Whyte  ( M. ) Residence  A 296 
Wilson  (D.)S  261,  280 
Wilson  (E.).GM  284 
Windle  ( Sir  Bertram ) GM  285 
Wintercorbyn  P 262 
Wintercorbyn  (E.  A.)  S 269,  275 
Wood  (T.  H.)  S 269, 277 
Woodhouse  S 290 
Woodside  ( M. ) P 283 
Woodsworth  (H.  F. ) S 302 
Worrell  (Chancellor)  S 275 
Wrong  (G.  M.)S270 


Young  ( A.  H. ) Memorial  S 273 


Zonta  Club  of  Toronto  A 264,  271 
Zwaigenbaum  ( J. ) Memorial  S 265 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


The  secondary  school  student  applying  for  admission  to  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science  in  the  University  of  Toronto  is  faced  by  the  question: 
what  course  shall  I choose?  Later,  at  the  time  of  registration,  he  must 
indicate  his  choice  of  subjects  within  the  course  to  which  he  has  been 
admitted.  In  some  courses  the  choice  of  subjects  is  quite  limited,  in 
others  it  is  very  wide.  These  choices  are  especially  difficult  in  Arts  and 
Science,  a large  and  complex  Faculty  with  about  35  degree  courses  and 
some  50  subjects  from  which  to  choose.  Many  studeats  must  make  their 
decisions  about  courses  as  early  as  Grade  11,  so  that  they  may  take  the 
appropriate  subjects  in  Grade  13. 

This  booklet  is  designed  to  help  prospective  students  make  their 
choices  more  wisely,  by  supplying  them  and  their  teachers  with  the  kind 
of  information  which  is  not  available  in  any  other  publication.  The 
official  guide  issued  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  is  the  Calendar , 
but  this  is  a formal  and  prescriptive  document.  It  must  be  consulted  in 
order  to  discover  the  admission  requirements  and  the  detailed  subject- 
prescription  of  any  course,  or  the  content  of  the  specific  subjects  of 
instruction.  This  booklet  therefore  does  not  replace  the  Calendar , but 
serves  as  an  informal  and  descriptive  supplement  to  it.  (The  Admission 
Circular , obtainable  from  the  University  Office  of  Admissions,  also 
contains  information  about  procedures  and  requirements  for  admission.) 

The  arrangement  is  as  follows:  the  first  section  describes  the  main 
features  of  the  General  and  Honour  courses  and  careers  to  which  they 
may  lead,  listed  in  the  same  order  as  they  occur  in  the  Calendar;  the 
second  section  describes  the  nature  of  the  various  subjects,  listed  alpha- 
betically. By  using  the  Supplement  in  conjunction  with  the  Calendar  you 
should  discover  most  of  the  information  you  need.  If  after  studying  these 
publications  you  still  have  any  questions  about  choice  of  course,  you 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  Registrar  of  the  College  you  plan  to  enter, 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  or  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  in  which  you  are  interested. 
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SECTION  I— -DEGREE  COURSES 


GENERAL  ARTS  COURSE 

There  are  two  broad  groups  for  whom  a three-year  general  arts  pro- 
gramme has  a particular  appeal.  One  is  composed  of  those  whose  formal 
education  will  end  with  graduation,  and  who  are  interested  less  in 
specialized  study  than  in  contact  with  a relatively  wide  range  of  subjects. 
The  other  comprises  those  who  will  go  on  after  graduation  to  professional 
schools  and  to  training  in  such  fields  as  teaching  ( Type  B Certificate  and 
Elementary  Certificate),  law,  theology,  library  science,  or  social  work, 
and  who  wish  to  secure  a broad  foundation  for  later  specialization. 
Graduates  with  good  standing  may  also  proceed  to  a “qualifying  year” 
for  entry  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  or  for  a Type  A course  at  an 
Ontario  College  of  Education. 

The  General  Arts  Course  brings  the  student  into  contact  with  the  main 
fields  of  knowledge  and  the  main  types  of  academic  discipline  at  the 
university  level.  The  subjects  offered  are  divided  into  four  groups: 
languages,  natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  humanities,  and  social 
sciences.  In  his  First  Year  the  student  must  include  in  his  programme  at 
least  one  subject  from  each  of  the  four  groups.  In  Second  and  Third  Year 
he  must  concentrate  ( i.e.  take  two  courses ) in  one  of  the  subjects  chosen 
in  First  Year.  The  General  Arts  Course  thus  provides  for  some  degree  of 
coherence  and  continuity  as  well  as  for  diversity.  It  is  less  intensive  in 
its  demands,  because  less  specialized,  than  the  Honour  courses,  but  is 
well-suited  to  students  of  broad  interests  who  are  seeking  a liberal 
education. 

Transfer  is  possible  from  First  Year  General  Arts  to  all  the  Second 
Year  Honour  courses  following  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies  (except 
Mathematics  and  Applications),  and  also  to  East  Asian,  Islamic  and 
Near  Eastern  Studies,  provided  that  appropriate  subjects  were  chosen 
and  an  overall  Grade  B average  obtained.  Transfer  to  other  Honour 
courses  may  be  allowed  on  petition. 

For  full  details  concerning  choice  of  subjects,  standing,  etc.  see  the 
section  of  the  Calendar  dealing  with  the  General  Arts  Course.  A wide 
selection  of  General  courses  is  offered  at  Scarborough  and  Erindale 
Colleges  (see  appropriate  College  Bulletins). 

Most  subjects  of  the  General  Arts  Course  are  also  offered  to  part-time 
students  in  the  Division  of  University  Extension  through  evening  classes 
in  the  winter  session  and  both  day  and  evening  classes  in  the  summer. 
See  the  Calendar  entitled  “Degree  Courses  in  Extension”  for  full  details. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE  COURSE 

This  three-year  course  is  designed  to  give  students  a basic  education 
in  the  sciences,  rather  than  an  intensive  programme  of  study  of  one 
particular  branch  of  science  as  provided  by  the  Honour  courses.  Students 
may  concentrate  in  a particular  field  to  some  extent  in  the  Second  and 
Third  years  by  a suitable  selection  of  options,  and  the  opportunity  also 
exists  for  concentration  in  Mathematics.  Although  in  each  year  the 
emphasis  is  on  science,  two  courses  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences, 
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totalling  four  hours  per  week,  are  also  required.  For  example,  the  selec- 
tion of  subjects  in  the  First  Year  is  as  follows:  one  course  is  taken  in  each 
of  Botany,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Zoology;  a one-hour 
pass  course  ( Religious  Knowledge  or  one  of  the  many  available  options ) 
is  chosen  for  variety;  and  there  is  a compulsory  three-hour  course  in 
English  especially  designed  for  science  students.  In  the  Second  and  Third 
years  there  is  a wide  choice  of  courses  in  mathematics  and  sciences. 

This  course  provides  an  excellent  background  for  positions  in  industry, 
and  a means  of  entry  for  applicants  with  good  standing  to  Dentistry 
(after  First  Year)  and  to  Medicine  (after  Second  or  Third  Year). 
Graduates  interested  in  a career  in  secondary  school  teaching  qualify  for 
admission  to  the  Type  B Certificate  course  at  an  Ontario  College  of 
Education,  and  may  obtain  endorsement  of  this  Certificate  in  Science 
and/or  Mathematics.  By  an  additional  year  of  study,  graduates  with 
good  standing  may  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Type  A course,  or  may 
proceed  to  a “make-up”  year  for  entry  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  General  Science  Course  is  offered  at  Scarborough  and  Erindale 
Colleges,  and  it  has  also  been  introduced  in  the  Division  of  Extension. 

HONOUR  COURSES 

These  are  four-year,  specialized  programmes,  divided  into  groups  as 
follows:  Group  A— Languages  and  Literatures;  Group  B— Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences;  Group  C— Mathematics  and  Physical  Sciences;  Group  D— 
Life  and  Earth  Sciences;  Commerce  and  Finance. 

Intensive  study  of  one  or  two  disciplines  can  provide  an  excellent 
“liberal  education”  with  important  educational  advantages,  and  such  a 
programme  need  not  merely  lead  to  a professional  career  in  the  discipline 
studied. 

Transfer  is  guaranteed  from  the  First  Year  of  any  Honour  course  to  the 
Second  Year  of  General  Arts ; and  also  from  Science  and  Biological  and 
Medical  Sciences  (and,  with  a condition  in  Botany  or  Zoology,  from 
Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chemistry  as  well)  to  die  Second  Year  of 
General  Science. 

GROUP  A— LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 
CLASSICS— The  course  is  designed  to  consolidate  and  enlarge  a basic 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  by  the  intensive  study  of  representative 
works,  carefully  chosen  for  their  interest  and  importance.  Classical 
studies,  including  the  language,  literature,  history,  philosophy,  art 
and  archaeology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  are  fundamental  to  a 
complete  understanding  of  Western  civilization.  By  reason  of  its 
broad  scope  the  course  provides  a very  useful  equipment  for  further 
investigation  within  the  field  of  the  humanities.  By  reading  classical 
literature  with  its  various  forms  and  styles  the  student  will  acquire 
critical  standards  of  a very  wide  application,  and  he  will  find  that  the 
problems  of  ancient  history  and  philosophy  have  a universal  relevance. 

Special  arrangements  may  be  made,  by  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  College  Department  concerned,  for  students  who  wish  to 
transfer  to  Classics  but  who  have  not  had  previous  training  in  Greek. 
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The  course  meets  the  academic  requirements  for  the  Type  A 
( Specialist ) Certificate  at  an  Ontario  College  of  Education,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  choice  for  those  who  wish  to  make  a career  of  school  or 
university  teaching;  it  is  equally  useful  for  those  who  are  entering 
the  church.  Furthermore,  by  encouraging  clear  thinking  and  concise 
expression  the  study  of  Classics  still  provides,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  a 
sound  preparation  for  many  other  careers  in  business,  the  professions 
and  government  service. 

EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES— This  course  covers  South  Asia  (India)  as  well 
as  China  and  Japan.  There  are  Honour  courses  in  Chinese  Studies, 
Indian  Studies  and  Japanese  Studies:  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  the 
student  takes  a full  four-year  programme  in  either  Chinese  or  Japanese, 
but  with  some  work  in  the  other  field  as  well. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  the  major  civilizations  of 
Asia,  now  an  integral  part  of  the  modem  world  but  in  some  respects 
fundamentally  different  from  Western  civilization.  The  modem  world, 
trying  to  evolve  a global  civilization,  has  much  to  learn  from  the  East, 
and  in  its  quest  for  a better  society  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the 
human  experience  of  East  and  South  Asia. 

Any  serious  study  of  a civilization  must  tackle  its  literary  productions 
in  the  original  languages.  Whether  one  wishes  to  study  the  past  or  the 
present,  it  is  unwise  to  rely  on  translations  and  second-hand  reports. 
The  programme  of  the  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies  is  therefore 
based  on  the  study  of  languages,  both  ancient  ( “classical” ) and  modem, 
to  enable  the  student  to  investigate  either  the  literature  and  philosophy 
of  the  past  or  the  ideas  of  the  present  at  first  hand. 

The  various  courses  are  designed  to  present  and  interpret  a selection 
from  the  literatures  and  the  philosophy  of  East  or  South  Asia,  in  the 
context  of  history  (also  studied  partly  through  original  sources).  The 
study  of  languages  is  accompanied  by  wider-ranging  surveys  of  the 
history  of  literature  and  ideas.  This  Honour  course  provides  a thorough 
basis  for  more  specialized  work  at  the  graduate  level,  whether  in  some 
field  of  literature  or  philosophy,  or  in  linguistics. 

A specialized  knowledge  of  Asia  is  an  excellent  preparation  for 
various  careers,  including  the  government  service  and  in  the  expanding 
field  of  university  teaching  in  this  subject;  or  indeed  for  any  position 
in  which  an  understanding  of  how  the  other  half  of  the  world  lives  is 
valuable. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE- This  course  offers  a 
thorough  study  of  the  principal  periods,  genres  and  authors  from  the 
Old  English  period  to  the  present  day,  with  individual  year  courses 
(some  required  and  some  optional)  devoted  to  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
the  Romantic  poets,  Victorian  literature,  Old  and  Middle  English, 
theories  of  literature,  American  and  Canadian  literature,  the  contem- 
porary novel,  contemporary  poetry  and  drama,  etc.  With  these  are 
grouped  certain  honour  options  (each  relatable  to  English  studies) 
including  French,  German,  Greek,  Italian,  Latin,  Russian,  History, 
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Philosophy  and  Fine  Art.  Practice  in  critical  writing  accompanies  all 
courses;  and  there  is  an  optional  course  in  creative  writing.  English 
Language  and  Literature  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  secondary 
school  teaching:  it  gives  admission  to  an  Ontario  College  of  Education 
Type  A course  in  English,  and,  by  means  of  the  double  History  option 
(for  students  whose  major  interest  is  in  literature,  but  with  a strong 
secondary  interest  in  History),  to  the  Type  A course  in  English  and 
History.  To  those  not  destined  for  further  scholarship  or  teaching,  the 
English  course  gives  an  excellent  preparation  for  journalism,  librarian- 
ship,  radio  and  television  work,  publishing— indeed  for  all  professions 
which  benefit  from  a literary  education  and  a study  of  cultural  history. 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE— In  recent  years  the  posi- 
tion of  French  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  changed  fundamentally. 
The  Department  of  Education  has  been  promoting  and  expanding  the 
study  of  French;  it  is  now  being  introduced  into  the  public  schools. 
The  demand  for  more  and  better-qualified  teachers  of  French  already 
exceeds  the  supply. 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  the  Faculty  has  established  a course  in 
French  Language  and  Literature  which  begins  in  the  Third  Year,  and 
may  be  entered  from  the  Second  Year  of  the  courses  in  Modem 
Languages  and  Literatures,  Modem  History  and  Modem  Languages, 
and  Latin  (French  or  Greek  option),  Division  I.  It  offers  to  students 
with  special  interest  and  ability  in  French  the  opportunity  to  pursue  an 
intensive  course  in  the  language  and  literature  during  the  last  two 
years  of  their  Honour  course,  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  one  of 
the  honour  options  taken  during  the  first  two  years.  Students  enrolling 
in  the  Third  Year  in  this  course  may  petition  to  spend  this  year  at  a 
French-speaking  university. 

Graduation  from  this  course  with  an  average  of  at  least  66  per  cent 
in  the  appropriate  combinations  (as  specified  in  the  Calendar)  qualifies 
the  student  for  admission  to  the  following  Type  A Certificate  courses 
at  an  Ontario  College  of  Education:  (a)  French;  ( b ) Frangais  (pro- 
vided the  student  has  spent  one  full  academic  year  at  a French- 
speaking  university);  (c)  French  combined  with  any  one  of  English, 
German,  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish  or  Russian. 

ISLAMIC  STUDIES— This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  civilization  of  the  Islamic  world  through  its  history,  its 
languages  and  literatures.  The  three  basic,  but  dissimilar,  languages 
of  Islam— Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish— are  offered  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  and  Urdu  may  be  studied  at  the  graduate  level.  The  aim  of  the 
emphasis  on  language  study  is  to  enable  the  student  to  reach  as  soon 
as  possible  the  point  at  which  he  can  begin  to  appreciate  the  rich 
literatures  which  exist  in  these  languages,  and  to  use  sources  in  the 
original  languages  in  his  study  of  Islamic  history,  society  and  thought. 
Any  serious  work  in  such  areas  without  sound  linguistic  knowledge  is 
impossible,  since  good  translations  are  still  rare,  and  more  and  more 
documentation  is  being  published  only  in  the  languages  themselves. 
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Although  Arabia  was  the  birthplace  of  Islam,  the  Islamic  faith 
spread  rapidly  over  North  Africa  and  Spain,  through  Persia  and 
Afghanistan  into  Central  Asia  up  to  the  borders  of  China,  into  India 
(and  thence  into  Indonesia  and  Malaya),  and,  following  the  Ottoman 
conquests  of  the  14th-16th  centuries,  into  Asia  Minor  and  the  Balkans. 
The  course  aims  to  give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  Islam  in  these 
areas,  and  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  diverse  cultural  achieve- 
ments of  Islamic  civilization.  It  is  conceived  in  the  broad  tradition  of 
the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences,  and  students  are  encouraged  to 
relate  their  work  to  appropriate  courses  in  such  other  Departments  as 
Anthropology,  History,  Political  Economy,  Italian  and  Hispanic  Studies, 
and  Philosophy.  It  is  hoped  that  some  students  will  go  on  to  do  re- 
search linking  these  fields  with  Islamic  Studies,  possibly  under  the 
auspices  of  such  bodies  as  the  Centre  for  Mediaeval  Studies.  At  the 
same  time,  the  course  provides  a uniquely  thorough  training  and 
education  for  those  intending  to  engage  in  business,  diplomatic  or 
missionary  work  relating  to  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  North  Africa 
and  Pakistan. 

It  is  also  possible  to  take  an  Honour  course  in  Modem  History  with 
considerable  Islamic  content— see  Modern  History  (Asian  Studies). 

LATIN  AMERICAN  STUDIES— The  Honour  course  in  Latin  American 
Studies  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  culture  and  civilization 
of  the  two  hundred  million  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  who 
speak  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  It  focuses  attention  on  Latin  America— 
its  languages  and  literatures,  its  historical  development  and  geographi- 
cal features,  its  human  and  social  patterns,  as  well  as  its  economic  and 
political  institutions.  This  interdisciplinary  programme  provides  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  two  languages,  and  a panoramic  view  of 
the  literatures,  both  peninsular  and  American— a mature  understanding 
of  the  Hispanic  past  being  indispensable  for  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  American  present. 

The  Latin  American  Studies  programme  prepares  its  students  for 
positions  in  university  teaching  and  industry  as  well  as  for  diplomatic 
service  and  other  government  work  at  the  international  level. 

LATIN  (ENGLISH  OR  ITALIAN  OPTION)  AND  LATIN  (FRENCH 
OR  GREEK  OPTION)— These  courses  are  closely  allied  to  Classics 
(see  p.  7),  and  share  several  of  its  advantages.  Each  consists  of  the 
full  Honour  course  in  Latin,  combined  with  an  Honour  course  in  a 
modem  language  and  a pass  course  in  Greek.  However,  in  the  First 
Year  of  Latin  (French  or  Greek  Option)  Greek  has  the  same  honour 
subject  status  as  Latin  and  French;  and  in  the  higher  years  honour 
Latin  may  be  combined  with  honour  Greek  and  pass  French  by  those 
who  have  not  taken  Greek  before  entering  the  university.  These 
arrangements  make  it  possible  for  the  student  to  build  up  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  language  and  to  trace  the  development  of  forms  and 
styles  from  earlier  literature  into  those  modem  periods  which  are 
deeply  indebted  to  classical  authors.  In  this  way  he  acquires  a genuine 
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appreciation  of  the  continuity  of  Western  culture,  and  an  understand- 
ing of  literature  and  linguistic  history. 

Graduation  with  at  least  66  per  cent  in  any  division  of  these  courses 
qualifies  a student  for  admission  to  the  appropriate  Type  A course 
(English  and  Latin,  Latin  and  Italian,  Latin  and  French  or  Latin  and 
Greek ) at  an  Ontario  College  of  Education. 

MODERN  HISTORY  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES- This  course  is 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  who  wish  to  study 
both  history  and  modern  languages.  The  prescriptions  are  so  arranged 
that  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Year  a student  may  continue  with  either 
the  Modem  History  and  Modem  Languages  or  the  Modem  Languages 
and  Literatures  programme  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  years.  If  First  or 
Second  Class  Honours  are  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Year,  the 
student  may  (on  petition)  spend  the  Third  Year  abroad  and  attain 
further  mastery  of  his  major  languages. 

Because  Modem  History  and  Modem  Languages  offers  a balanced 
programme  of  instmction  in  both  history  and  modem  languages,  it  is 
especially  suited  to  preparation  for  such  fields  as  the  diplomatic 
service,  journalism,  teaching,  and  post-graduate  work  in  either  history 
or  modem  languages,  depending  on  the  programme  chosen  in  the 
Third  and  Fourth  years.  It  does  not , however , lead  to  the  Type  A 
Certificate  course  at  an  Ontario  College  of  Education. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES -The  core  of  this  course 
is  an  intensive  four-year  programme  of  study  in  two  languages  and 
literatures,  which  the  student  may  choose  from  the  following:  English, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Slavic  (Russian  only).  In  the 
first  two  years  the  student  also  elects  History  or  Philosophy  or  a third 
language  and  literature.  The  only  limitation  is  that  not  more  than  one 
new  language  may  be  begun  in  the  First  Year,  and  honour  English 
may  not  be  taken  with  History  or  Philosophy.  There  are  no  beginners’ 
courses  in  French  and  German. 

For  the  literary  part  of  the  course,  representative  works  of  all 
periods  are  studied  against  their  cultural  and  historical  background. 
Stress  is  also  placed  on  language  training.  In  the  foreign  languages, 
facility  of  expression  is  developed  in  small  conversational  groups 
directed  largely  by  native  instmctors.  Linguistic  skill  is  further 
developed  by  the  use  of  language  laboratories  and  by  the  viewing  of 
films.  If  First  or  Second  Class  Honour  standing  is  obtained  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  Year,  the  student  may  (on  petition)  spend  the  Third 
Year  abroad  and  thus  improve  fluency  in  his  major  languages. 

Graduation  in  this  course  with  at  least  66  per  cent  in  the  appropriate 
combinations  of  subjects  qualifies  a student  for  admission  to  the 
following  Type  A Certificate  courses  at  an  Ontario  College  of  Educa- 
tion: English  with  French,  German,  Russian  or  Spanish;  or  French 
with  German,  Italian,  Russian  or  Spanish. 

Students  who  do  not  propose  to  teach  will  find  that  this  course  has 
prepared  them  for  future  work  in  literary  studies,  translating,  the 
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foreign  service,  journalism,  publishing,  or  any  other  career  where  a 
background  in  language  and  literature  is  required. 

NEAR  EASTERN  STUDIES— This  course  deals  with  the  ancient  Near 
East,  its  history  and  civilizations,  languages  and  scripts.  These  are 
approached  through  the  study  of  Biblical  Hebrew,  which  is  taken  for 
four  years.  In  the  last  two  years  the  student  may  elect  Mediaeval  and 
Modem  Hebrew.  In  the  Third  Year  a second  language  is  chosen  from 
among  Akkadian  (Babylonian- Assyrian),  Arabic,  Aramaic,  Egyptian 
or  Hellenistic  Greek.  (The  Hellenistic  Greek  option  is  open  only  to 
those  who  have  taken  Greek  as  a pass  subject  during  the  first  two 
years  of  their  course. ) Instruction  in  the  other  languages  of  the  ancient 
Near  East  (Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Sumerian,  Ugaritic,  etc.)  is  offered  only 
in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  Students  desiring  less  concentration 
on  language  may  select  the  Philosophy  option,  beginning  in  the 
Second  Year.  The  study  of  Near  Eastern  archaeology  is  begun  in  the 
Fourth  Year,  and  continued  at  the  graduate  level. 

The  course  in  Near  Eastern  Studies  is  particularly  suited  to  students 
looking  forward  to  careers  in  archaeology,  museum  work,  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  the  Rabbinate,  or  university  teaching  and  research. 

SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES— This  Honour  course 
begins  in  the  Third  Year  and,  provided  that  the  student  has  selected 
Slavic  (i.e.  Russian)  as  one  of  his  options  in  the  First  and  Second 
years,  it  may  be  entered  through  any  of  the  following  courses:  Modern 
Languages  and  Literatures , Modem  History  and  Modern  Languages , 
Russian  Studies. 

This  course  is  closely  allied  to  Modem  Languages  and  Literatures, 
but  it  enables  the  student  to  emphasize  Russian  while  gaining  acquaint- 
ance with  another  Slavic  language  and  literature,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  continue  his  studies  in  one  of  English,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
History  or  Philosophy. 

At  present,  the  student  may  choose  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian  or 
Ukrainian  as  his  second  Slavic  language  and  literature,  and  the  Depart- 
ment hopes  to  add  Czech  language  and  Czech  and  Slovak  literatures 
in  1967-68.  Indeed,  it  is  only  within  the  framework  of  this  course  that 
these  languages  and  literatures  may  be  studied  at  Toronto.  They  are 
important  in  their  own  right,  and  because  of  the  close  historical  and 
literary  ties  among  the  Slavic  peoples,  the  student  specializing  in  Rus- 
sian can  especially  profit  from  their  study. 

With  its  emphasis  on  Slavic  languages  and  literatures,  this  is  a 
unique  course  in  Canadian  universities.  It  is  designed  to  serve  the 
student  proposing  to  continue  graduate  studies  in  the  field,  and  also 
those  seeking  a liberal  programme  offering  both  variety  and  speciali- 
zation. 

GROUP  B— HUMANITIES  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

FINE  ART— This  is  an  historical  course  which  has  as  its  concern  the 
development  of  art  (architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  applied  arts)  in 
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Europe  and  America.  Its  aim  is  to  help  the  student  understand  the 
function  of  art  in  human  life  in  the  past  and  present.  Greek,  Roman 
and  Mediaeval  art  are  studied  in  the  First  Year,  Renaissance  and 
Modern  art  in  the  Second  and  Third  years.  During  the  Fourth  Year 
students  are  encouraged  to  concentrate  on  optional  courses  in  their 
special  fields  of  interest.  Studio  work,  for  practice  with  the  materials 
and  techniques  of  art,  is  required  in  the  first  two  years  and  optional 
in  the  higher  years. 

While  Western  European,  American  and  Canadian  art  are  the 
main  subjects  of  the  course,  the  honour  student  can  choose  additional 
options  in  prehistoric,  Indian  and  Chinese  art.  To  give  a liberal  edu- 
cation and  to  provide  a background  for  the  main  subject,  the  honour 
student  is  required  to  take  certain  courses  in  History,  aesthetics  and 
history  of  Philosophy,  English,  and  foreign  languages.  Students  are 
encouraged  to  study  the  material  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  and 
the  Art  Gallery,  as  well  as  the  outstanding  collections  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Many  graduates,  after  suitable  post-graduate  training,  take  posts  in 
universities,  art  galleries  and  museums.  Other  fields  of  activity  open 
to  graduates  are:  art-education  projects,  both  municipal  and  provincial; 
public  lectures  in  galleries,  on  radio  or  television;  creative  writing  and 
art  criticism.  The  course  leads  to  a Type  A Certificate  at  an  Ontario 
College  of  Education.  A wide  knowledge  of  cultural  history  may  also 
be  an  advantage  in  other  professional  fields,  such  as  government  ser- 
vice abroad.  Whatever  career  a graduate  may  follow,  the  development 
of  taste  and  a general  knowledge  of  the  arts  will  be  useful  for  informed 
participation  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  community. 

MODERN  HISTORY  (ASIAN  STUDIES)- This  course  enables  a student 
to  become  familiar  with  the  history  of  great  Asian  civilizations  while 
receiving  fundamental  training  in  their  major  languages,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  study,  for  comparison,  the  history  of  Western  civilization. 
He  may  choose  to  combine  his  Western  history  subjects  either  with  a 
programme  in  East  Asian  (Chinese  or  Japanese)  languages,  history  and 
related  cultural  studies,  or  with  a similar  programme  in  Islamic  studies. 
This  equips  him  to  do  advanced  work  in  Asian  history,  through  the 
knowledge  of  the  languages  which  he  has  acquired,  and  would  also 
qualify  him  to  teach  history  in  the  schools. 

MODERN  HISTORY  (ENGLISH  OPTION  )-By  providing  almost  all 
the  work  of  Modern  History,  and  much  of  the  work  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  (except  in  the  final  year),  this  course  enables 
students  to  satisfy  their  interests  in  both  of  these  major  fields.  It  is 
obvious  that  a course  of  this  nature  will  make  great  demands  upon 
the  student’s  intellect  and  industry. 

Graduates  are  qualified  for  admission  to  the  Type  A course  in 
English  and  History  at  an  Ontario  College  of  Education,  although  the 
same  qualification  may  be  achieved  by  graduates  in  English  Language 
and  Literature  who  have  chosen  the  double  History  options.  The 
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course  also  prepares  graduates  for  careers  such  as  those  listed  in  the 
description  of  Modem  History  (p.  15). 

MUSIC— The  Honour  course  in  Music  provides  excellent  training  for 
students  who  intend  to  proceed  to  graduate  work  in  the  field  of 
musicology.  The  course  of  study  surrounds  music  with  such  other 
humanities  as  English  and  two  foreign  languages,  Fine  Art,  History 
and  Philosophy.  The  subjects  in  music  consist  of  a four-year  sequence 
in  history  and  literature,  harmony,  counterpoint,  ear  training,  key- 
board harmony,  orchestration,  score  reading,  analytical  technique  and 
acoustics.  In  the  Fourth  Year  a seminar  in  musicology  provides  an 
introduction  to  the  problems  of  research  and  criticism.  Some  prior 
training  in  music  is  necessary  for  admission,  arid  prospective  students 
should  have  intellectual  as  well  as  musical  ability. 

PHILOSOPHY  (ENGLISH  OR  HISTORY  OPTION )-This  course  offers 
a training  in  Philosophy  in  combination  with  English  and  History.  Both 
English  and  History  are  taken  as  Honour  subjects  in  the  First  Year; 
after  that,  one  of  these  is  selected  from  the  honour  group  with  the 
option  of  electing  the  other  as  a pass  subject.  There  are  further  options 
in  languages  and  social  sciences. 

The  course  is  planned  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  a comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  major  systems  of  philosophy  which  have  domi- 
nated Western  thought,  and  the  major  problems  with  which  those 
systems  have  been  concerned.  The  course  is  suitable  for  those  contem- 
plating careers  or  advanced  studies  in  several  literary  or  professional 
spheres— such  as  the  ministry,  law,  social  work,  teaching,  journalism. 
(This  course  does  not  lead  to  the  Type  A Certificate  course  at  an 
Ontario  College  of  Education. ) 

SOCIAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  STUDIES- This  non-specialized 
course  is  a common  First  Year  which  provides  a foundation  for 
students  proceeding  to  any  of  the  twelve  courses  listed  below. 

Through  its  variety  and  its  introductory  nature,  it  offers  a wide 
choice  of  honour  options  (corresponding  roughly  to  the  groups  of  the 
General  Arts  Course)  in  languages,  humanities  and  social  sciences. 
Mathematics  is  optional,  and  sciences  are  not  offered.  Options  should 
preferably  be  selected  in  relation  to  the  course  most  likely  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  Second  Year,  but  students  who  have  obtained  at  least 
Third  Class  standing  in  this  course  (or  who  have  obtained  Grade  B 
without  condition  in  the  First  Year  of  the  General  Arts  Course  with 
appropriate  subjects ) may  enter  the  Second  Year  of  any  of  the  Honour 
courses  which  follow  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies. 

ANTHROPOLOGY— The  primary  aim  of  the  Honour  course  in  Anthro- 
pology is  to  provide  a sound  general  education  centred  upon  the  study 
of  man.  The  course  covers  the  principal  branches  of  anthropology— 
the  history  of  human  development,  archaeology,  the  social,  religious 
and  economic  life  of  non-literate  peoples,  the  development  of  culture, 
and  problems  of  adjustment  between  races— with  a considerable  amount 
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of  work  in  the  allied  fields  of  the  social,  biological,  and  geological 
sciences.  Students  graduating  from  this  honour  course  will  be  well 
equipped  for  employment  in  government  departments  dealing  with 
native  peoples,  for  special  types  of  industrial  studies,  for  museum 
activities,  as  well  as  for  post-graduate  work  in  anthropology. 

ECONOMICS— This  is  one  of  three  Honour  courses  that  provide  an 
undergraduate  concentration  in  Economics:  the  others  are  Political 
Science  and  Economics  and  Commerce  and  Finance.  It  is,  together 
with  the  Honour  course  Political  Science,  one  of  the  new  programmes 
which  complement  the  present  course  in  Political  Science  and 
Economics. 

This  course  permits  a somewhat  greater  concentration  in  Economics 
than  is  possible  in  Political  Science  and  Economics,  and  enables  stu- 
dents to  take  two  options  in  related  subjects  such  as  Geography, 
History,  Mathematics  and  Sociology.  Calculus  is  required,  and  should 
preferably  have  been  chosen  in  First  Year. 

The  course  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  post-graduate  work 
in  Economics  and  for  careers  in  the  higher  civil  service,  law  and  busi- 
ness. It  leads  to  a Type  A Certificate  at  an  Ontario  College  of  Education. 

GEOGRAPHY- see  p.  22. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  APPLICATIONS  (Division  II  of  Mathematics 
and  Physics)— see  p.  19. 

MODERN  HISTORY— The  Honour  programme  is  introduced  by  a first- 
year  course  dealing  with  problems  in  the  history  of  Europe  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  20th  century.  This  course  is  designed  to  make 
students  familiar  with  the  concerns  and  approaches  of  the  historian. 
In  Second  Year  the  student  may  choose  courses  enabling  him  to  take 
various  combinations  of  European  history,  British  history,  North 
American  history,  Russian  and  East  European  history  and  East  Asian 

In  the  Third  and  Fourth  years  he  can  take  both  lecture  courses  and 
seminars  in  these  fields  of  history.  The  seminars,  particularly  in  the 
Fourth  Year,  deal  with  specialized  topics  or  periods  within  the  general 
fields  mentioned  above.  They  permit  the  intensive  study  of  historical 
questions,  making  use  of  research  techniques. 

These  programmes  lead  to  the  Type  A Certificate  at  an  Ontario 
College  of  Education,  or  after  post-graduate  work  to  a career  in  uni- 
versity teaching.  But  they  are  also  an  excellent  basis  for  careers  in  law, 
politics,  government  service,  journalism  and  publishing,  insurance, 
banking  and  business  management.  Indeed,  wherever  a broad  knowl- 
edge of  contemporary  public  problems  is  needed,  together  with  an 
ability  to  use  the  past  to  assess  the  present,  the  Histoiy  graduate  will 
find  himself  well  qualified,  because  in  learning  history  he  learns  at 
the  same  time  to  gather  facts  from  the  record,  to  weigh  them  critically, 
draw  them  into  a pattern,  and  then  to  express  a considered  judgment 
on  them,  either  orally  or  in  writing. 
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PHILOSOPHY— This  course,  like  Philosophy  (English  or  History  Option), 
is  designed  to  provide  a broad  and  liberal  education,  without  imme- 
diate reference  to  vocational  ends.  It  stresses,  relatively  speaking,  the 
social  sciences  while  the  other  stresses  the  humanities.  It  deals  his- 
torically and  systematically  with  the  major  ideas  through  which  men 
have  sought  to  understand  human  nature  and  the  universe,  together 
with  the  implications  of  these  ideas  for  scientific,  political,  moral  and 
religious  practices.  It  includes  an  honour  sequence  in  Psychology, 
Economics,  or  Sociology  and  options  in  related  studies.  It  provides 
background  for  various  professions,  such  as  law  and  theology,  for  post- 
graduate work  in  Philosophy,  and  for  other  advanced  studies  in  which 
a knowledge  of  the  social  sciences  as  well  as  a training  in  reflective 
and  critical  thinking  may  be  valuable. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE— This  is  one  of  two  Honour  courses  that  provide 
an  undergraduate  concentration  in  Political  Science,  the  other  being 
Political  Science  and  Economics.  The  programme  is  designed  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  the  state  in  the  modem  world, 
and  includes  an  introduction  to  politics  with  special  reference  to 
Canadian  Government,  the  study  of  governments  in  the  major  nations 
of  the  modem  world,  and  political  ideas.  During  the  Third  and  Fourth 
years,  students  may  begin  to  specialize:  for  example,  in  international 
affairs,  the  politics  of  under-developed  nations,  public  administration, 
etc.  The  curriculum  also  affords  an  opportunity  for  some  study  of 
related  disciplines,  such  as  Sociology,  History  and  Philosophy.  Thus 
the  course  provides  a liberal  education  and  a preparation  for  respon- 
sible citizenship. 

The  course  leads  to  a Type  A Certificate  at  an  Ontario  College  of 
Education,  and,  with  post-graduate  study,  to  university  teaching.  It 
also  prepares  graduates  for  careers  in  law,  publishing  and  journalism, 
and  in  various  branches  of  municipal,  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ment service. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  ECONOMICS- This  Honour  course  pro- 
vides for  a joint  concentration  in  the  related  disciplines  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science.  It  is  complemented  by  the  new  and  separate 
Honour  courses  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

In  this  course,  Economics  and  Political  Science  are  taken  together 
in  each  year  with  a view  to  developing  a broad  understanding  of 
Political  Economy.  However,  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  years  of  the 
course  the  student  may  choose  to  emphasize  either  subject. 

The  intellectual  training  provided  by  Political  Science  and  Econo- 
mics has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  preparation  for  careers  in  law, 
business,  and  the  higher  civil  service.  The  course  is  designed  equally 
for  those  seeking  education  in  these  fields  at  the  undergraduate  level, 
and  for  those  who  may  go  on  to  post-graduate  studies  in  either  Eco- 
nomics or  Political  Science.  It  also  leads  to  a Type  A Certificate  at 
an  Ontario  College  of  Education. 

PSYCHOLOGY— This  course  provides  an  intensive  introduction  to  our 
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modem  conceptions  and  knowledge  about  individual  human  and 
animal  behaviour.  It  is  carried  out  by  means  of  lectures,  laboratories, 
seminars,  and  experiments,  illustrating  the  methods  and  objectives  of 
psychological  research.  Psychology  courses  compulsory  in  the  Second 
and  Third  years  are:  sensation  and  perception,  learning  theory,  social 
psychology,  physiological  psychology,  statistics,  and  research  design. 
In  the  Fourth  Year  some  choice  of  options  in  psychology  is  permitted. 
The  selection  of  outside  options  in  all  years  includes  mathematics, 
zoology,  physiology,  physics  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  social 
sciences— anthropology,  economics,  history,  political  science  and 
sociology. 

Such  a course  in  experimental  psychology  provides  the  necessary 
undergraduate  training  for  further  study  in  both  experimental  and 
applied  psychology,  and  it  is  especially  adapted  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  postgraduate  studies  leading  to  careers  in  research  and 
teaching.  It  may  also  lead  to  a Type  A Certificate  at  an  Ontario  Col- 
lege of  Education. 

RUSSIAN  STUDIES— This  course  begins  in  the  Second  Year  and,  pro- 
vided that  the  student  has  selected  Slavic  ( i.e.  Russian ) as  one  of  his 
First  Year  subjects,  it  may  be  entered  through  any  of  the  following 
courses:  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies , Modern  Languages  and 
Literatures , Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages , and  the  General 
Arts  Course. 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  Russian 
world,  its  language,  literature  and  history,  as  well  as  its  political  and 
economic  institutions  and  developments.  The  course  is  directed  jointly 
by  the  Departments  of  History,  Political  Economy,  and  Slavic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures.  As  a “Russian  Area  Studies”  programme,  it  is 
a unique  course  in  Canadian  universities.  Its  chief  appeal  may  be  to 
those  proposing  to  continue  specialized  studies  in  the  Russian  field,  or 
to  those  intending  to  enter  the  government  service,  especially  in 
external  affairs. 

SOCIOLOGY— This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a broad  programme  of 
study  focussed  on  the  major  social  processes  and  structures  of  society, 
and  includes  training  in  research  methods  and  sociological  theory.  In 
the  Third  and  Fourth  years  a number  of  courses  in  special  fields  in 
sociology  are  available  as  options,  providing  the  student  with  an 
opportunity  to  develop  his  own  special  interests.  A wide  range  of 
options  is  available  in  all  years,  including  English  and  French,  History 
and  Philosophy,  in  addition  to  related  social  sciences.  A student  may 
develop  a special  interest  in  Political  Science  or  Economics  by  taking 
sequences  of  two  courses  in  either  of  these  subjects  in  each  year. 

The  course  provides  a foundation  for  graduate  studies  leading  to 
careers  in  teaching  and  research.  It  also  provides  an  appropriate  back- 
ground for  a variety  of  other  careers,  such  as  law,  industry,  govern- 
ment, social  work,  the  ministry,  and  the  lively  arts,  and  may  lead  to  a 
Type  A Certificate  at  an  Ontario  College  of  Education. 
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SOCIOLOGY  (ANTHROPOLOGY  OR  PSYCHOLOGY  OPTION)- The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  provide  an  integrated  programme  of  study  in 
three  basic  social  sciences.  In  addition  to  a required  sequence  of  basic 
courses  in  sociology,  the  student  is  able  to  choose,  from  a variety  of 
courses  in  these  three  subjects,  a programme  that  may  focus  on  either 
anthropology  or  psychology,  or  include  sequences  in  both.  In  contrast 
to  the  Honour  course  Sociology , which  aims  at  a broad  programme  of 
study,  this  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  a higher  degree  of  spe- 
cialization in  the  social  sciences.  It  is  especially  designed  as  a founda- 
tion for  graduate  studies  leading  to  careers  in  teaching  and  research, 
as  well  as  for  further  study  and  professional  training  in  education,  law, 
social  work,  mental  health,  industrial  relations,  and  international 
relations. 

GROUP  C-MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

MATHEMATICS , PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY- This  is  a common 
First  Year  Honour  course  for  students  planning  ta  proceed  in  the  fol- 
lowing courses:  Mathematics  and  Physics  (Divisions  I to  VIII),  Mathe- 
matics and  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Geology , 
and  Chemistry. 

In  this  First  Year,  the  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chemistry  course 
gives  approximately  equal  weight  to  the  three  subjects.  The  mathe- 
matics consists  of  an  intensive  introduction  to  differential  and  integral 
calculus  and  an  introduction  to  modem  ideas  in  algebra  and  geometry. 
The  physics  consists  mainly  of  properties  of  matter,  mechanics  and 
heat,  and  forms  the  first  half  of  a two-year  survey  of  physics.  The 
chemistry  provides  an  introduction  to  current  ideas  on  atomic  and 
molecular  structure  and  the  way  in  which  the  properties  of  matter 
depend  on  its  atomic  constituents. 

Each  of  the  courses  listed  below  begins  in  the  Second  Year.  In  some 
cases  changes  from  one  division  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  to  another 
are  possible  at  the  beginning  of  Third  Year.  Divisions  III,  IV  and  VII 
are  identical  in  Second  and  Third  Year. 

Graduates  of  these  Honour  courses  are  likely  to  enter  teaching  in 
secondary  schools  and  universities,  or  to  undertake  research  in  industry 
or  government.  Graduation  in  any  of  these  courses  with  at  least  Second 
Class  Honours  (or,  in  special  cases,  with  Third  Class  Honours)  quali- 
fies a student  for  admission  to  a Type  A course  at  an  Ontario  College  of 
Education. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS 

Division  Is  Mathematics— This  is  an  intensive  and  specialized  course  in 
mathematics,  leading  usually  to  an  academic  or  research  career.  In  the 
last  two  years  the  student  may  concentrate  in  pure  mathematics, 
applied  mathematics,  or  statistics,  or  he  may  combine  these  areas.  A 
student  may  specialize  in  applied  mathematics  in  this  division  by 
selecting  appropriate  options.  Such  a path  will  prepare  for  careers  in 
the  applications  of  mathematics  to  the  physical  sciences  and  in  the 
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fast-growing  field  of  computer  science.  For  research  positions,  graduate 
degrees  are  desirable. 

Division  II:  Mathematics  and  Applications— This  course  is  less  intensive 
than  Division  I and  provides  more  opportunity  for  work  in  fields  other 
than  mathematics.  It  is  recommended  for  those  who  wish  to  combine 
mathematics  and  the  social  sciences  or  mathematics  and  a liberal 
education:  such  students  may  enter  Division  II  from  Social  and  Philo- 
sophical Studies  by  appropriate  choice  of  options  in  that  First  Year 
course.  Division  II  also  provides  a suitable  framework  for  training  in 
such  specialties  as  actuarial  science,  computer  science,  and  applied 
statistics;  and  it  is  recommended  for  prospective  teachers  of  secondary 
school  mathematics. 

Division  III:  Physics— This  is  the  normal  route  for  students  who  are 
interested  in  becoming  professional  physicists,  who  do  not  have  the 
special  interests  which  differentiate  Divisions  VII  and  VIII.  Although 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  experimental  approach  to  physics,  an  adequate 
mathematical  background  is  provided.  Courses  in  astronomy  are  also 
included. 

In  the  Fourth  Year  of  this  course  (and  of  Divisions  VII  and  VIII)  a 
considerable  choice  of  subject  matter  is  permitted  in  order  that  the 
student  may  develop  his  special  interests. 

Division  IV:  Astronomy— This  course  to  the  end  of  Third  Year  is  the  same 
as  Division  III  (Physics),  in  which  astronomy  is  taken  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Year,  but  in  the  Fourth  Year  comprises  several  specialized 
courses  in  astronomy  and  others  in  related  subjects.  Some  of  this 
Fourth  Year  work  is  done  at  the  David  Dunlap  Observatory.  This  pro- 
gramme of  the  Astronomy  Division  leads  naturally  into  graduate 
studies  in  astronomy,  but  it  also  prepares  the  student  for  other  scien- 
tific careers,  for  certain  lines  of  work  in  government  and  industry,  and 
for  teaching. 

(Divisions  V and  VI  have  been  incorporated  into  Divisions  I and  II.) 

Division  VII:  Terrestrial  Physics— This  course  is  the  same  as  Division  III 
(Physics)  except  for  the  Fourth  Year,  in  which  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
physics  of  bulk  matter  rather  than  on  atomic  physics.  The  aim  is  to 
provide  a background  for  students  interested  in  careers  in  such  fields 
as  geophysics  or  meteorology. 

Division  VIII:  Physics  and  Mathematics— This  course  provides  an  excel- 
lent background  for  any  student  of  physics,  but  is  intended  primarily 
for  students  interested  in  careers  in  theoretical  physics,  for  which  more 
mathematical  background  than  is  offered  in  Division  III  is  desirable. 
Because  of  the  additional  mathematics,  this  course  is  more  demanding 
than  Division  III  and  should  be  chosen  only  by  students  with  high 
standing. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  CHEMISTRY-A  demanding  course,  recom- 
mended only  for  veiy  good  students  who  wish  to  combine  advanced 
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training  in  both  chemistry  and  mathematics.  The  Second  Year  is 
shared  almost  equally  by  chemistry,  physics  and  mathematics;  the 
Third  Year  contains  slightly  less  physics.  In  the  Fourth  Year,  options 
are  available  enabling  concentration  to  some  extent  in  either  mathe- 
matics or  chemistry.  Graduates  are  well  prepared  for  research  in  the 
more  theoretical  aspects  of  chemistry  or  for  further  advanced  work  in 
applied  mathematics. 

PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY—  In  this  course  the  student  in  Second  and 
Third  years  works  more  or  less  equally  in  the  two  sciences,  and  takes 
also  the  necessary  mathematical  background,  while  in  the  Fourth  Year 
he  can  concentrate  his  studies  in  either  subject  by  selecting  certain 
options.  This  is  a demanding  course  because  of  specialization  in  two 
sciences.  Graduates  are  well  prepared  for  a professional  career  in  either 
physics  or  chemistry. 

PHYSICS  AND  GEOLOGY— This  course  is  intended  to  provide  a student 
interested  in  geology  with  more  background  in  physics  than  is  avail- 
able in  the  Geology  course  (see  p.  22).  Students  in  the  Second  and 
Third  years  divide  their  time  between  the  relevant  sciences,  and  can 
specialize  to  some  extent  in  the  Fourth  Year. 

CHEMISTRY— A course  designed  to  give  understanding  of  a wide  range 
of  chemical  topics,  leading  to  careers  in  research  or  as  professional 
chemists  in  industry.  About  half  of  the  Second  Year  is  devoted  to 
chemistry,  with  physics  and  mathematics  making  up  most  of  the  other 
half.  Each  year  instruction  is  given  in  physical,  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry,  each  course  developing  from  those  previously  given.  Lab- 
oratory instruction  in  analytical  chemistry  is  in  the  Second  Year,  and 
laboratories  in  physical,  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  are  in  the 
Third  Year.  In  the  Fourth  Year  the  laboratory  work  consists  of  a 
research  problem  under  the  direction  of  a professor. 

GROUP  D— LIFE  AND  EARTH  SCIENCES 

SCIENCE— This  is  a common  First  Year  Honour  course  for  students 
planning  to  proceed  in  the  following  courses:  Life  Sciences  (three 
divisions).  Geography , Geology , Chemistry , Psychology.  (Geography 
and  Psychology  may  also  be  entered  from  the  First  Year  Honour 
course  in  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies.  The  Chemistry  course  is 
normally  entered  from  the  First  Year  Honour  course  in  Mathematics, 
Physics  and  Chemistry. ) 

In  this  First  Year  emphasis  is  on  the  basic  sciences,  courses  being 
taken  in  botany,  chemistry,  mathematics,  physics  and  zoology.  There  is 
also  an  option  chosen  from  among  geography,  geology  and  psychology. 

Each  of  the  courses  listed  below  begins  in  the  Second  Year.  Gradua- 
tion in  any  of  them  with  First  or  Second  Class  Honours  (or,  in  special 
cases,  with  Third  Class  Honours)  qualifies  a student  for  admission  to 
a Type  A course  at  an  Ontario  College  of  Education.  ( In  some  courses, 
certain  options,  as  specified  in  the  Calendar,  must  have  been  chosen. ) 
Many  graduates  continue  study  and  research  at  the  postgraduate  level. 
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LIFE  SCIENCES— This  course,  beginning  in  the  Second  Year,  leads  to 
progressive  specialization  in  one  of  three  divisions:  Botany  and  Zoology, 
Microbiology,  Physiology  and  Biochemistry.  These  divisions  of  the 
Life  Sciences  have  a common  Second  Year,  extending  the  general  back- 
ground in  chemistry,  mathematics  and  physics,  as  well  as  in  the 
biological  subjects,  so  that  a final  decision  as  to  field  of  interest  need 
not  be  made  until  the  completion  of  two  years  of  university  work. 

Botany  and  Zoology  Division— In  the  Third  Year  this  division  continues 
to  be  concerned  with  fundamental  aspects  of  biology  which  form  the 
basis  of  all  conservation  projects  and  projects  designed  to  restore 
natural  resources,  and  of  all  research  directed  at  the  welfare  and 
utilization  of  farms,  forests  and  fisheries.  In  the  Fourth  Year  a student 
may  specialize  in  either  botany  or  zoology,  or  may  choose  a balanced 
programme  in  the  two  fields.  By  selection  of  specific  courses  almost 
any  area  desired  may  be  emphasized.  In  zoology,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
centrate on  specific  animals  such  as  insects  or  birds,  or  on  special  fields 
such  as  embryology,  limnology  or  human  genetics.  Within  botany,  a 
student  can  specialize  in  such  fields  as  the  anatomy,  biochemistry  and 
physiology  of  plants,  ecology,  mycology,  virology  and  plant  diseases. 

There  are  career  possibilities  in  both  pure  and  applied  research  as 
well  as  in  regulation,  promotion  and  management  of  natural  resources. 
Graduates  find  employment  in  schools,  universities,  in  industrial  and 
medical  laboratories,  and  in  government  service. 

Microbiology  Division— Following  the  solid  basis  in  the  fundamental 
sciences  provided  in  the  first  two  years,  students  in  this  division  are 
given,  in  the  Third  Year,  a course  in  microbiology  which  introduces 
the  student  to  the  main  groups  of  micro-organisms,  their  major  proper- 
ties, and  a variety  of  modem  laboratory  procedures.  The  Fourth  Year 
programme  offers  several  more  advanced  and  specialized  courses  in 
microbiology.  They  deal  with  such  topics  as  the  stmcture,  bioche- 
mistry, pathogenicity,  classification,  etc.,  of  specialized  groups,  in  par- 
ticular the  bacteria  and  vimses.  In  all  courses  two-thirds  of  the  time 
is  spent  on  practical  work  in  the  laboratory,  the  rest  in  the  lecture 
room. 

Such  a training  in  microbiology  is  suitable  preparation  for  a career 
in  hospital,  public  health,  agricultural  or  industrial  laboratories  (to 
cite  a few  examples  in  the  applied  field),  for  university  or  secondary 
school  teaching.  At  present,  graduates  in  microbiology  are  especially 
in  demand  for  research  on  cancer,  on  antibiotics  and  other  drugs. 

Physiology  and  Biochemistry  Division— On  the  sound  basis  in  chemistry 
and  physics,  botany  and  zoology,  is  superimposed  specialized  training 
in  physiology  and  biochemistry  in  the  two  final  years.  The  student 
begins  to  specialize  in  the  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  prin- 
ciples underlying  biological  phenomena  in  living  organisms  generally, 
their  structure  and  construction,  the  chemical  processes  involved  in 
their  growth  and  development,  etc.  The  curriculum  is  arranged  so  that, 
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in  the  final  year,  the  student  may  specialize  to  some  extent  in  studies 
of  plants,  or  of  animals,  or  of  microorganisms  or,  alternatively,  may 
combine  these  different  fields  of  interest. 

Many  graduates  continue  study  and  research  at  the  post-graduate 
level  to  qualify  for  the  M.Sc.  and/or  Ph.D.  degree.  Those  with  post- 
graduate degrees  are  in  demand  for  a wide  variety  of  positions  in 
universities,  research  institutes,  industrial  research  laboratories  (phar- 
maceutical, food  technology,  etc.)  where  they  may  engage  in  inde- 
pendent research. 

CHEMISTRY— See  course  description  under  Mathematics,  Physics  and 
Chemistry  (p.  20). 

GEOGRAPHY— The  Honour  course  in  Geography  is  designed  for  stu- 
dents who  seek  an  intensive  professional  training  in  the  discipline. 
Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  on  problems  of  analysis,  field  work 
and  individual  research. 

The  Geography  course  may  be  entered  in  First  Year  (alternative 
programmes  of  “Social  Science  Option”  and  “Science  Option”  are 
offered,  with  appropriate  subjects  complementing  the  Geography  pre- 
scription); or  in  Second  Year , from  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies 
and  honour  Science— or  from  General  Arts,  if  Geography  was  taken 
and  overall  Grade  B standing  obtained  in  First  Year.  Only  those  stu- 
dents who  know  by  the  time  they  leave  secondary  school  that  they 
wish  to  specialize  in  Geography  are  expected  to  enrol  in  one  of  the 
First  Year  programmes. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  years  of  this  course  are  designed  to  provide 
for  varying  degrees  of  specialization  in  the  different  branches  of 
physical  and  human  geography:  e.g.  a systematic  field  (climatology, 
urban  geography,  rural  land  use,  etc.);  a foreign  area,  such  as  Latin 
America  or  China;  or  quantitative  analysis,  involving  the  use  of  mathe- 
matical techniques  and  computers.  Complementary  options  in  related 
disciplines,  such  as  Botany,  Geology  and  Sociology,  may  be  selected. 

Graduation  with  at  least  66  per  cent  qualifies  a student  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Type  A course  in  Geography  at  an  Ontario  College  of 
Education.  Honour  Geography  also  provides  an  excellent  background 
for  post-graduate  study  in  the  subject,  perhaps  leading  to  university 
research  and  teaching.  Graduates  seeking  employment  as  professional 
geographers  may  choose  positions  in  many  different  departments  of 
government  and  business,  such  as  the  foreign  service,  conservation, 
mapping,  urban  and  regional  planning  and  development,  and  market 
and  location  analysis. 

GEOLOGY— This  course  spans  a wide  range  of  subjects,  and  a thorough 
grounding  in  mathematics  and  the  basic  science  and  engineering  disci- 
plines is  needed  for  the  study  of  geology  and  its  many  applications. 
The  branches  of  geology  include  geophysics— the  investigation  of  the 
earth,  particularly  its  structure  and  composition,  by  the  methods  of 
experimental  physics;  geochemistry,  which  broadly  speaking  includes 
all  parts  of  geology  that  involve  chemical  changes;  and  geobiology, 
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which  deals  with  the  totality  of  living  things  on  the  earth's  surface  in 
geologic  time. 

The  University  of  Toronto  offers  three  four-year  courses  for  students 
wishing  to  specialize  in  geology.  Two  of  the  courses— Geo  logy  and 
Physics  and  Geology— are  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science;  a third 
course— Geological  Engineering— is  offered  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering:  this  concentrates  on  the  applications  of  the 
principles  and  methods  of  geology  to  the  discovery  and  proper  use  of 
our  natural  resources. 

Students  may  enter  the  course  in  Geology  through  either  the  First 
Year  programme  Mathematics , Physics  and  Chemistry , or  the  First 
Year  programme  Science.  The  Second  Year  has  a fixed  prescription, 
but  in  the  Third  Year  the  course  offers  three  options,  allowing  some 
specialization  in  the  chemical,  physical  or  biological  aspects  of  geology. 
About  half  the  time  in  this  course  is  taken  up  with  geological  subjects; 
the  other  half  consists  of  basic  sciences  and  mathematics.  The  course 
in  Physics  and  Geology  (see  p.  20)  is  intended  for  students  who 
prefer  a heavier  concentration  in  the  basic  physical  sciences.  About  a 
quarter  of  the  time  in  this  course  is  devoted  to  geology,  half  to  physics, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  to  mathematics  and  chemistry. 

The  graduate  may  work  as  a field  geologist  for  government  surveys, 
as  an  engineering  geologist  for  power  and  construction  companies,  as 
a research  scientist  in  government  or  company  laboratories,  or  as  a 
university  or  secondary  school  teacher.  His  work  may  take  him  to  many 
parts  of  this  country,  or  to  other  countries  and  continents.  ( The  course 
leads  to  a Type  A certificate  in  Geology  at  an  Ontario  College  of 
Education. ) 

PSYCHOLOGY— May  be  entered  from  Science.  For  description,  see  p.  16. 

BIOLOGICAL  AND  MEDICAL  SCIENCES- This  course  is  identical 
with  Science  in  First  Year,  but  the  enrolment  is  strictly  limited.  It  is 
primarily  intended  to  supply  a strong  scientific  grounding  for  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  its  graduates  may  enter  the  Second  Medical  Year.  It 
is  particularly  suitable  for  those  whose  objective  is  medical  research  or 
clinical  investigation,  but  is  useful  also  for  those  intending  to  enter 
clinical  practice.  It  also  provides  a good  background  for  students  who 
do  not  intend  to  enter  the  course  in  medicine  but  wish  to  continue  with 
graduate  work  in  the  field  of  physiology,  or  do  research  in  medicine  or 
biology.  The  opportunities  for  employment  are  very  similar  to  those  for 
graduates  of  the  Physiology  and  Biochemistry  Division  of  Life  Sciences. 

COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE 

This  Honour  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce. 
The  compulsory  subjects  include  economic  organization  and  theory, 
accounting,  mathematics,  actuarial  science,  statistics,  economic  history, 
money,  banking  and  national  income,  and  corporation  finance.  There  is  a 
substantial  choice  of  optional  subjects  in  each  year.  Limited  concentration 
of  studies  in  business  subjects  or  economics  is  possible. 
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The  curriculum  is  designed  to  provide  a broad  education  in  economics 
and  related  subjects,  and  is  not  offered  primarily  as  technical  training 
for  students  entering  business.  At  the  same  time,  the  course  includes 
subject  matter  which  prepares  the  student  for  administrative  responsi- 
bilities in  business,  government  and  other  organizations.  Most  graduates 
continue  their  studies  in  accounting,  economics,  law  or  business  admini- 
stration; and  find  careers  in  professional  accountancy,  government  service, 
industry,  commerce,  finance,  insurance,  law  and  the  universities. 

COMPUTING  AND  DATA  PROCESSING 

The  diploma  course  in  Computing  and  Data  Processing  is  open  to 
students  who  have  a degree  in  pure  or  applied  science  and  who  wish  to 
acquire  a specialized  knowledge  in  programming  and  utilizing  electronic 
digital  computers.  It  is  also  open  to  graduates  of  the  General  Arts  and 
General  Science  courses  who  have  obtained  the  required  standing  and 
have  included  at  least  five  courses  of  Mathematics  in  their  undergraduate 
course,  or  undertake  an  additional  year.  The  course  emphasizes  both 
scientific  computing  and  business  data  processing,  and  provides  an 
opportunity  for  theoretical  and  practical  work. 

In  this  expanding  field  of  computers  there  is  a persistent  shortage  of 
qualified  people  who  meet  the  requirements  of  insurance  companies, 
banks,  computer  manufacturers,  oil  companies,  management  consultants, 
public  utilities,  and  government  organizations. 

Further  information  on  admission,  curriculum  and  fees,  and  application 
forms  are  available  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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SECTION  II— SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


ACCOUNTING— Taught  under  the  general  title  “Commerce,”  Accounting 
as  a university  subject  does  not  stress,  though  it  deals  with,  the  largely 
mechanical  procedures  of  recording,  measuring,  interpreting  and 
communicating  information  concerning  wealth  and  income.  Primary 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  conceptual  framework  of  current  accounting 
theory  and  practice,  and  the  significance  and  limitations  of  accounting 
data. 

Accounting  courses  are  offered  only  to  students  in  Commerce  and 
Finance.  Four  courses  are  provided  which  cover  all  the  significant 
aspects  of  the  subject:  concepts  of  capital  and  income;  theories  of 
measurement;  consolidated  financial  statements;  financial  and  audit 
reports;  analysis  for  investment,  planning  and  control;  current  research. 

ACTUARIAL  SCIENCE— Actuaries  design  and  administer  plans  for 
alleviating  the  economic  distress  that  a person  or  family  may  suffer 
from  contingencies  such  as  accidents,  fires,  illness,  unemployment, 
death  during  working  life;  and  plans  to  provide  pension  income  after 
working  fife  is  ended.  Actuaries’  services  are  thus  needed  by  in- 
surance corporations,  by  co-operative  groups  such  as  mutual  insurance 
companies  and  fraternal  societies,  by  employers  and  unions,  and  by 
governments. 

Contingencies  that  are  unpredictable  for  the  individual  person  may 
be  predicted  with  fair  accuracy  for  a large  group  of  persons  by  mathe- 
matical methods  which  apply  the  theory  of  probability  to  recorded 
data.  To  cover  the  cost  of  hazards  that  increase  with  the  passage 
of  time,  e.g.  the  risk  of  death  or  pensioning,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
invest  money  in  advance.  Actuaries  must  therefore  study  the  theory 
of  compound  interest  and  investment  as  well  as  probability. 

The  courses  in  Actuarial  Science  are  therefore  designed  to  cover 
the  theory  of  compound  interest  and  the  application  of  probability 
theory  to  the  hazards  associated  with  death  and  survival.  A sequence 
of  courses  may  be  followed  within  the  General  Arts  Course,  in  Com- 
merce and  Finance,  or  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

ANATOMY— In  the  Second  and  Third  years  of  Biological  and  Medical 
Sciences  (see  p.  23)  normal  human  anatomy  is  studied  in  its  various 
aspects: 

Gross  Anatomy— Students  in  small  groups  dissect  a human  body,  in 
order  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  structure  and  function  which  is  basic 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine.  The  emphasis  is  on  practical 
work  done  by  the  students  themselves  in  the  laboratory.  Demonstrations 
and  discussions  aid  in  widening  the  scope  of  the  subject  as  far  as  time 
permits.  Students  may  also  engage  in  special  investigations. 

Histology— This  course  consists  of  lecture  demonstrations,  practical 
work,  and  discussions  on  structure,  growth  and  function  of  cells, 
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tissues  and  organs  of  the  human  body.  It  furthers  the  students’  under- 
standing of  cellular  processes  and  prepares  them  for  the  study  of 
pathology  and  the  other  medical  sciences.  Representative  sections  for 
microscopy  and  electron  micrographs  are  available  in  the  laboratory; 
and  demonstration  materials,  which  introduce  special  techniques  such 
as  cell  culture  and  chromosome  preparation  etc.,  are  also  employed. 

Embryology— This  subject  deals  with  prenatal  human  development 
and  growth  from  fertilization  of  an  egg  to  the  birth  of  a child.  It 
includes  general  embryology  and  organogenesis. 

ANTHROPOLOGY— Anthropology  is  the  study  of  man,  but  not  of  man 
as  a physical  organism,  nor  of  all  types  of  human  activity  at  all  periods 
of  time.  The  term,  which  came  into  general  usage  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  has  a much  more  limited  meaning:  the  study  of  physical  and 
cultural  characteristics,  the  manners  and  customs,  beliefs  and  practices, 
of  the  non-literate  peoples  of  Africa,  Australia,  the  South  Pacific,  parts 
of  Asia,  and  aboriginal  North  and  South  America. 

A fundamental  premise  of  anthropology  is  the  unity  of  mankind, 
based  on  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  varieties  of  mankind  are 
essentially  the  same.  Physical  differences  are  unimportant,  and  the 
differences  in  ways  of  life  and  in  types  of  achievement  are  the  results 
of  ever-changing  cultural  growth.  No  clear-cut  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  literate  and  non-literate  peoples.  In  consequence,  the 
anthropologist  of  today  is  inevitably  drawn  into  studies  of  the  civilized 
world,  as  well  as  of  non-literate  peoples.  Accordingly,  anthropology 
has  many  common  interests  with  anatomy,  psychology,  philosophy, 
history  and  sociology.  The  distinctive  feature  of  anthropology,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  draws  material  for  a study  of  culture  and  society  from 
non-literate  peoples,  an  area  generally  unknown  to  scholars  of  civilized 
cultures  alone. 

Although  physical  characteristics  and  variations  of  human  culture 
are  inextricably  interwoven,  it  is  convenient  to  separate  the  subject 
into  a number  of  fields.  These  include:  physical  anthropology,  social 
and  cultural  anthropology,  archaeology,  linguistics,  and  studies  of 
culture  growth  and  culture  contact. 

Above  all,  anthropology  gives  a student  a broad  understanding  of 
some  of  the  basic  problems  of  "race”  and  culture  contact  in  the 
modem  world. 

APPLIED  MATHEMATICS— The  pure  mathematician  is  interested  in 
abstract  mathematical  stmctures  in  their  own  right;  the  applied  mathe- 
matician is  more  interested  in  how  he  can  use  those  stmctures  to  study 
some  aspect  of  the  world  around  him.  Traditionally,  "applied  mathe- 
matics” has  referred  specifically  to  applications  of  mathematics  to 
certain  classical  fields  of  physics  such  as  mechanics  and  fluid  dynamics. 
Today  such  fields  as  communication  theory,  numerical  analysis,  and 
the  theory  of  games  are  also  regarded  as  “applied  mathematics”,  even 
though  they  lie  outside  physics.  Statistics  and  actuarial  science,  de- 
scribed as  separate  subjects  in  this  booklet  and  in  the  Calendar,  might 
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also  be  considered  as  “applied  mathematics”.  Since  applied  mathematics 
has  often  suggested  new  developments  in  pure  mathematics  and  de- 
velopments in  applied  mathematics  may  demand  both  mathematical 
and  physical  (or  biological  or  economic)  insight,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  give  definite  lines  of  demarcation  between  mathematics  and  applied 
mathematics,  or  between  applied  mathematics  and  theoretical  physics. 

Many  courses  in  applied  mathematics  are  available  in  Divisions  I 
and  II  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  and  introductory  courses  are 
available  in  the  General  Arts  and  General  Science  courses. 

ARCHAEOLOGY— There  are  no  courses  offered  under  this  name  at  the 
undergraduate  level  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science:  archaeology 
is  not  a separate  “subject”  in  its  own  right,  but  a branch  of  historical 
study  which  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  past  from  evidence  which  the 
archaeologist  discovers  and  interprets.  This  task  is  made  easier  if  there 
are  historical  and  other  writings  of  the  period  in  question  to  serve  as 
a guide;  in  such  cases  the  student  must  first  train  himself  in  the 
language  and  literature  of  his  chosen  area  and  period.  There  are  a 
number  of  courses  which  introduce  the  student  to  the  methods  and 
results  of  archaeological  studies,  and  which  therefore  serve  as  prepara- 
tion for  graduate  work  in  archaeology. 

For  the  archaeology  of  the  American  continent,  early  Africa  and 
prehistoric  Europe,  the  course  in  Anthropology  is  recommended. 

For  the  archaeology  of  the  ancient  Graeco-Roman  world,  Classics 
or  Latin  ( Greek  Option)  are  the  appropriate  courses. 

Near  Eastern  Studies,  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Honour  programme, 
offers  an  introduction  to  the  archaeology  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 
Advanced  courses  in  Near  Eastern  archaeology  are  offered  at  the 
graduate  level. 

Islamic  Studies  similarly  provides  a good  preparation  for  archaeo- 
logical work  in  the  Near  East,  and  East  Asian  Studies  for  work  in  the 
Far  East. 

The  course  in  Fine  Art  is  concerned  with  the  art  of  the  Western 
world  in  all  periods  from  antiquity  to  the  present  day;  thus  the 
“archaeological”  content  is  largely  restricted  to  the  First  Year  and  to 
areas  of  Graeco-Roman  civilization. 

The  Royal  Ontario  Museum  contains  much  material  of  interest  to 
the  intending  archaeologist. 

ASTRONOMY— Astronomy  is  the  study  of  the  universe  beyond  our  planet. 
Man  is  naturally  curious  about  what  it  is  like  on  the  moon  and  on 
other  planets,  how  the  sun  compares  with  other  stars,  and  the  sizes, 
shapes  and  numbers  of  the  galaxies.  He  also  seeks  more  fundamental 
knowledge  such  as  the  chemical  composition  of  stars,  the  source  of 
their  light  and  heat,  and  the  forces  which  guide  their  motions. 

Courses  in  Astronomy  are  offered  at  several  levels.  Contrary  to  a 
widely  held  belief,  special  mathematical  aptitude  is  not  required  in  the 
elementary  ones.  However,  a well-developed  understanding  of  physics 
and  mathematics  is  essential  for  the  more  advanced  work  in  Third 
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and  Fourth  years.  Telescopes  on  top  of  the  Physics  Tower  help 
students  gain  a first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  sky. 

Students  in  the  General  Arts  Course  may  take  Astronomy  in  their 
First  Year.  Here,  in  lectures  and  laboratory,  the  spatial  relationships 
and  movements  of  celestial  objects  are  explained,  astronomical  bodies 
are  examined  at  close  range,  and  the  framework  and  past  and  future 
history  of  the  universe  is  explored.  Students  in  the  General  Science 
Course  may  take,  in  Second  or  Third  Year,  a course  organized  along 
the  same  lines  but  presented  in  a more  thorough-going  fashion  corre- 
sponding to  their  greater  maturity  and  interests. 

A popular  and  largely  descriptive  one-hour  option  is  available  in 
the  Second  Year  of  most  Honour  courses.  It  provides  many  students  in 
the  non-science  fields  with  a general  knowledge  of  the  universe. 

The  more  advanced  courses  in  this  subject  deal  with  planetary 
astronomy  (the  study  of  the  bodies  in  the  solar  system),  astrophysics 
(the  nature  of  the  sun  and  stars  and  of  interstellar  material)  and 
cosmology  (the  study  of  the  structure  of  the  universe  and  its  larger 
components).  The  special  tools  and  techniques  of  optical  and  radio 
astronomy  are  also  studied  at  the  Dunlap  Observatory. 

Students  interested  in  a professional  career  in  Astronomy  should 
enter  the  First  Year  Honour  course  Mathematics,  Physics  and 
Chemistry , and  proceed  in  Mathematics  and  Physics , Division  IV 
( Astronomy ) . 

BIOCHEMISTRY— Biochemistry  is  the  study  of  the  chemistry  of  living 
things,  the  nature  of  the  chemical  compounds  in  living  organisms 
(animals,  plants  and  microorganisms)  and  the  transformations  these 
compounds  undergo  during  the  living  processes.  Biochemists  are 
interested  in  such  problems  as  the  chemical  mechanisms  of  the  con- 
traction of  a muscle,  of  the  formation  of  sugar  by  green  plants  during 
photosynthesis,  of  inheritance  and  evolution,  and  are  interested  ulti- 
mately in  the  way  living  organisms  developed  from  inanimate  matter- 
in  fact,  in  any  and  every  phenomenon  associated  with  living  organisms 
of  any  sort.  Biochemists  are  on  the  threshold  of  answering  many  of 
the  most  fundamental  questions  about  the  processes  of  life,  and  Bio- 
chemistry is  today  one  of  the  most  exciting  branches  of  science. 

A student  wishing  to  specialize  in  Biochemistry  should  enter  the 
Honour  course  in  Science  in  the  First  Year,  and  proceed  in  the 
Physiology  and  Biochemistry  Division  of  the  course  in  Life  Sciences. 
An  introductory  course  in  Biochemistry  is  given  to  students  in  the  Life 
Sciences  course  in  the  Third  Year.  Those  who  elect  to  pursue  the 
subject  further  are  offered  an  advanced  course  which  deals  in  greater 
depth  with  selected,  important  aspects  of  Biochemistry.  Laboratory 
courses  accompany  both  the  introductory  and  advanced  courses;  these 
are  designed  to  show  the  student  the  methods  used  by  the  biochemist 
in  his  investigations  of  biological  materials,  cells  and  organisms. 

BOTANY— Botany  is  a part  of  biology,  making  use  of  all  available 
knowledge  to  enlarge  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  life.  It  deals 
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with  fundamental  biological  processes,  whether  common  to  all  living 
things  or  peculiar  to  plants.  It  both  contributes  to  and  uses  knowledge 
of  biochemistry  and  biophysics  in  studies  of  life  processes  at  the 
molecular  level.  It  is  also  concerned  with  the  integration  of  physical 
and  chemical  processes  in  the  structure,  function,  organization  and 
development  of  cells  and  whole  plants,  as  well  as  biological  com- 
munities. It  includes  plant  life  in  all  its  forms:  seed-bearing  plants, 
mosses  and  ferns,  algae,  fungi,  bacteria,  viruses;  and  it  deals  with  all 
aspects  of  their  life  as  individuals  and  in  relation  to  their  environment. 

Better  knowledge  of  plants  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  efforts  to 
solve  urgent  problems  facing  mankind,  such  as  the  production  of 
enough  food,  and  protection  against  pollution  of  air  and  water. 

The  First  Year  courses  in  Botany  are  intended  to  give  a survey  of 
the  various  aspects  of  the  subject,  including  recent  developments. 
Emphasis  is  on  understanding  principles  rather  than  merely  learning 
the  terminology.  The  courses  in  the  higher  years  lead  to  various  areas 
of  specialization,  such  as  inheritance  and  its  molecular  basis  ( genetics, 
cytology),  the  functioning  and  development  of  cell  and  plant  (physio- 
logy and  biochemistry),  relation  to  the  environment  (ecology),  classi- 
fication and  distribution  (systematic  botany,  phytogeography),  disease 
(pathology,  virology),  structure  and  evolution  (morphology,  anatomy), 
or  intensive  study  of  a special  group  such  as  algae,  fungi  or  mosses. 

A student  wishing  to  specialize  in  Botany  should  enter  Science  in 
the  First  Year  and  proceed  to  the  Botany  and  Zoology  Division  of 
Life  Sciences.  Some  specialization  is  also  possible  in  General  Science. 

Recommended  introductory  textbooks: 

Greulach  and  Adams,  An  Introduction  to  Modern  Botany.  (Wiley) 
Wilson  and  Loomis,  Botany.  ( Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston ) 

Galston,  A.  W.,  The  Life  of  the  Green  Plant.  (Prentice-Hall) 

Bold,  H.  C.,  The  Plant  Kingdom.  (Prentice-Hall) 

CHEMISTRY— At  the  university  level  chemistry  is  taught  under  the 
rather  broad  headings  of  physical,  organic , inorganic  and  analytical 
chemistry.  These  subjects  are  combined  in  a First  Year  course,  in 
which  emphasis  is  placed  on  an  introduction  to  current  ideas  of 
atomic  and  molecular  structure  and  the  way  in  which  properties  of 
materials  depend  on  their  atomic  constituents.  During  the  subsequent 
years,  course  work  and  laboratories  are  given  under  the  above  head- 
ings. The  topics  covered  in  physical  chemistry  include  thermo- 
dynamics, statistical  mechanics,  quantum  mechanics  and  chemical 
kinetics.  Included  in  organic  chemistry  are  stereochemistry  and  bond- 
ing in  organic  compounds,  their  synthesis,  and  the  properties  and 
reactions  of  organic  compounds  in  relation  to  functional  groups.  The 
general  chemistry  of  the  elements  and  problems  of  structure,  bonding 
and  reactions  are  treated  in  inorganic  chemistry,  and  the  course  in 
analytical  chemistry  is  designed  to  create  skill  in  analytical  procedures 
and  an  understanding  of  the  principles  involved.  Courses  in  mathematics 
and  physics  also  form  an  essential  part  of  training  in  chemistry. 

The  prime  purpose  of  the  instruction  in  chemistry  is  to  develop 
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in  the  student  an  understanding  of  scientific  method,  with  particular 
application  to  the  study  of  the  nature  of  materials  and  the  reactions 
they  undergo,  together  with  a desire  to  increase  this  understanding 
by  further  study  and  research. 

Students  may  specialize  in  chemistry  by  entering  the  First  Year 
Honour  courses  Mathematics , Physics  and  Chemistry  or  Science,  and 
proceeding  in  Chemistry , Physics  and  Chemistry  or  Mathematics  and 
Chemistry.  These  courses  are  preparation  for  a career  as  a professional 
chemist  or  for  further  training  at  the  graduate  level. 

Students  may  also  attain  a good  basic  training  by  specializing  in 
chemistry  in  the  General  Science  Course.  Graduates  with  at  least 
Grade  B standing  may  qualify  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School 
as  two-year  Master  of  Science  candidates. 

CLASSICS  IN  TRANSLATION— In  this  subject,  which  is  taken  by 
General  Arts  students  only,  an  attempt  is  made  to  provide  an  under- 
standing of  the  literature,  history  and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world 
through  a reading  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  in  modem  trans- 
lations. The  First  Year  is  devoted  to  historical  authors  and  to  the 
ancient  epic,  the  Second  to  drama  (both  tragedy  and  comedy)  and 
literary  criticism,  and  the  Third  to  selected  literary  and  philosophical 
texts.  Instmction  is  given  mainly  through  formal  lectures,  and  the 
student  is  required  to  write  essays. 

The  following  books  are  suggested  for  school  libraries: 

Baldry,  H.  C.,  Greek  Literature  for  the  Modern  Reader. 

Grant,  Michael,  Roman  Literature. 

COMMERCE— Under  this  title  courses  are  offered  in  Accounting  (see 
p.  25),  in  certain  branches  of  Economics  (see  p.  32),  and  in  some 
aspects  of  business  administration. 

EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES— This  general  title  comprises: 

(i)  CHINESE  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE— The  General  Arts 
student  choosing  this  subject  receives  a thorough  three-year  training 
in  reading,  writing  and  speaking  Modem  Standard  Chinese,  popularly 
known  as  Mandarin  or  the  National  Language.  The  pronunciation 
learned  is  that  of  Peking.  In  the  Third  Year  the  student  may,  if  he 
wishes,  select  Classical  Chinese  instead  of  Modem  Standard  Chinese. 
The  former  is  a literary  style  employed  in  most  works  of  Chinese 
literature  from  the  time  of  Confucius  until  the  early  20th  century.  ( In 
the  First  Year,  Chinese  and  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation  is  also 
available. ) 

An  Honour  student  specializing  in  Chinese  studies  learns  Modem 
Standard  Chinese  in  a programme  similar  to  that  described  above. 
However,  in  the  Second  Year  the  grammar  of  Classical  Chinese  is 
introduced,  followed  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  years  by  intensive 
reading  from  the  works  of  Classical  Chinese  philosophers  and  histo- 
rians. In  the  Fourth  Year  a wide  range  of  options  is  available:  Modem 
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Chinese  literature,  19th-century  literary  Chinese,  Early  Chinese  litera- 
ture, the  Chinese  novel,  etc.  In  the  Third  Year  the  study  of  modem 
Japanese  is  compulsory  for  one  year  and  the  student  is  free  to  continue 
this  language  in  his  Fourth  Year. 

(ii)  INDIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE— Sanskrit,  the  classical 
language  of  India,  is  offered  in  all  three  years  of  General  Arts.  In  the 
first  two  years  of  the  Honour  course  in  Indian  Studies  the  main  task  is 
the  learning  of  Sanskrit.  In  this  study  of  the  language  the  major 
branches  of  Classical  literature  are  introduced:  narrative  prose  and 
the  novel,  epic  and  lyric  poetry,  the  drama  and  philosophy. 

In  the  Third  and  Fourth  years  the  emphasis  in  Sanskrit  is  definitely 
on  texts  as  literature  rather  than  as  language.  In  these  years  a second 
Indian  language  is  studied:  a more  colloquial  language,  whether 
ancient  (such  as  Pali)  or  modem  (such  as  Hindi).  In  addition  some 
poetry  from  the  Veda  is  read,  in  the  archaic  “Vedic”  form  of  Sanskrit. 
Representative  works  of  literature  are  also  studied  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  theories  of  criticism  and  aesthetics. 

(iii)  JAPANESE  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE- A three-year  pro- 
gramme in  Modem  Japanese  is  offered  to  General  Arts  students.  In  the 
First  Year,  the  orthography,  grammar  and  basic  vocabulary  of  modem 
standard  Japanese  are  studied.  In  the  next  two  years  the  student  reads 
a number  of  representative  Japanese  works,  both  classical  and  modem, 
in  various  areas  of  the  humanities.  (In  the  First  Year,  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Literature  in  Translation  is  also  available.) 

The  Honour  course  student  specializing  in  Japanese  pursues  a course 
of  language  study  similar  to  that  described  above  for  General  Arts 
students,  but  in  his  Fourth  Year  continues  with  more  advanced  work 
in  Classical  and  Modern  Japanese.  In  the  Third  Year  there  is  one 
compulsory  introductory  Chinese  Language  course.  Chinese  may  be 
continued  in  the  Fourth  Year  if  the  student  so  wishes.  Apart  from  the 
language  courses,  a seminar  in  Japanese  literature  is  offered  in  the 
final  year. 

Suggested  introductory  reading: 

Martin,  S.  E.,  Essential  Japanese,  3rd  revised  edition. 

Keene,  D.,  Japanese  Literature:  an  Introduction  for  Western  Readers. 

(iv)  CHINESE  AND  INDIAN  PHILOSOPHY- An  introductory  survey 
of  the  main  schools  of  Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese  thought  is  offered 
in  the  Second  Year  of  General  Arts.  A similar  introduction  is  offered 
to  Second  Year  Honour  students  in  East  Asian  Studies.  To  those 
specializing  in  Chinese  or  Japanese  Studies,  Chinese  philosophy  may 
be  intensively  studied  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  years.  For  the  specialist 
in  Indian  Studies,  Indian  philosophy  is  offered.  In  the  Third  Year  this 
course  deals  with  the  earlier  schools  (notably  the  Buddhists),  while 
in  the  Fourth  Year  the  more  recondite  and  subtle  theories  (especially 
the  theory  of  knowledge)  of  the  later  schools,  after  a.d.  200,  are 
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studied.  In  place  of  this  advanced  philosophical  study,  a special  study 
of  history  may  be  substituted. 

( v)  EAST  ASIAN  HISTORY  AND  CIVILIZATION -Besides  the  obvious 
and  urgent  international  importance  of  East  Asia  today,  the  study  of 
its  civilizations  is  a worthwhile  pursuit  in  itself.  East  Asian  civilizations 
were  not  only  among  the  earliest  but  have  proved  to  be  the  most 
enduring.  The  Asia  of  today  cannot  be  understood  without  studying 
the  Asia  of  the  past.  Survey  courses  in  Indian  History  are  offered  to 
the  General  Arts  student  in  First  Year,  Chinese  and  Japanese  History 
in  Second  Year,  Asian  civilization  in  Third  Year.  The  Third  Year  course 
describes  the  culture  of  East  and  South  Asia  and  gives  the  student  an 
idea  of  what  living  in  such  a culture  would  have  been  like,  through 
the  study  of  its  art,  thought  and  society. 

For  the  Honour  student,  there  is  an  introduction  to  the  basic 
historical  themes  of  China,  India  and  Japan  in  the  First  Year.  In  the 
Second  Year,  students  specializing  in  Chinese  study  the  history  of 
China  from  neolithic  times  to  about  1550.  In  the  Third  Year  they 
continue  the  comprehensive  study  of  Chinese  History  from  the  late 
Ming  dynasty  to  present-day  Communist  China. 

Similarly,  those  who  have  chosen  Japan  as  their  subject  of  concentra- 
tion study  Japanese  History  in  depth  in  the  Second  and  Third  years. 
There  is  also  an  optional  seminar  in  Japanese  History  in  the  Fourth 
Year. 

Seminars  on  Indian  History  in  which  special  topics  are  intensively 
studied  are  offered  in  the  Second  and  Fourth  years  to  those  enrolled 
in  Indian  Studies.  In  the  Third  and  Fourth  years,  courses  are  also 
offered  in  the  art  and  archaeology  of  East  Asia,  and  it  is  planned  to 
offer  a Fourth  Year  course  in  Japanese  music  in  the  near  future. 

Introductory  texts: 

Reischauer,  E.  O.  and  Fairbank,  J.  K.,  East  Asia : The  Great  Tradition. 

(Harvard,  1960) 

Basham,  A.  L.,  The  Wonder  That  Was  India.  (1963) 

ECONOMICS— The  student  of  economics  does  not  learn  how  to  run  a 
business,  balance  a family  budget,  or  make  money  on  the  stock 
market.  Instead,  he  learns  to  understand  the  workings  of  the  economic 
system— the  complicated  network  in  which  individuals,  businesses, 
and  governments  interact  to  produce,  distribute,  and  consume  goods 
and  services.  The  objective  study  of  this  system  helps  the  student  to 
understand  economic  causes  and  effects.  Equipped  with  this  under- 
standing, economists  then  try  to  deal  with  concrete  realistic  problems 
which  face  national  governments— unemployment,  inflation,  economic 
expansion  and  stagnation,  the  control  of  monopolies,  labour  legisla- 
tion, and  many  other  such  subjects.  Economics  can  then  co-operate 
with  political  science  and  sociology  to  prescribe  means  whereby  the 
ends  of  national  policy  could  be  attained.  Economics  itself  does  not 
now  pretend  to  know  what  people  are  “really”  like,  what  will  make 
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them  happy,  or  what  is  good  for  humanity.  It  aims  only  at  increasing 
objective  knowledge  of  our  economic  system  and  understanding  of  its 
workings.  Persons,  governments,  and  nations  can  use  this  knowledge 
in  whatever  ways  they  wish.  In  other  words,  one  need  not  commit 
oneself  to  “free  enterprise”,  “planning”,  “socialism”,  “democracy”, 
“totalitarianism”,  or  any  other  ideology  before  or  during  the  study  of 
economics. 

The  methods  of  economics  are  varied.  Economists  use  a great  deal  of 
description,  much  deduction,  many  statistics,  and,  at  higher  levels, 
some  mathematics.  They  also  study  the  histories  of  economic  thought 
and  institutions,  and  they  often  employ  a comparative  method, 
examining  the  similarities  and  differences  between  industries,  coun- 
tries, or  historical  periods.  The  student  should  be  prepared  for  this 
variety  of  approach.  He  must  also  recognize  that  he  will  have  to 
master  some  new  ways  of  thinking  and  working;  in  particular,  he 
cannot  hope  for  success  unless  he  is  able  to  think  logically  and 
rigorously. 

Recommended  introductory  textbooks: 

Samuelson,  P.  A.  and  Scott,  A.,  Economics : An  Introductory  Analysis. 

(Canadian  edition,  1966) 

Drummond,  I.  M.,  The  Canadian  Economy , Organization  and  Develop- 
ment. (1966) 

Watkins,  M.  H.  and  Forster,  D.  F.  (eds.),  Economics:  Canada.  (1963) 

ENGLISH— The  study  of  English  is  basically  a training  in  the  skills  of 
reading  and  writing,  and  this  training  is  one  of  the  principal  concerns 
of  high-school  English.  It  remains  a concern  in  the  University,  but 
here  it  is  pursued  by  different  methods  and  at  a more  advanced  level. 
Reading  is  extended  both  in  range  and  depth.  Masterpieces  of  the 
past  and  present  are  studied  for  themselves  and  in  their  historical 
settings,  with  the  aim  of  reaching  a critical  evaluation  of  them  and  at 
the  same  time  of  learning  all  they  can  tell  us  of  literary  art,  of  the 
experiences  of  their  authors,  and  of  the  culture  of  the  periods  to  which 
they  belong.  Finally,  after  lectures  and  class  discussions,  the  student 
is  expected  to  set  down  in  clear,  forceful  and  persuasive  form  the 
results  of  his  study.  Thus  increased  skill  in  reading  and  writing  is 
achieved  by  means  of  a wide  study  of  literature,  a rich  and  varied 
subject,  well  worth  pursuing  for  the  enlightenment  and  enjoyment  it 
can  give. 

“Literature,”  said  a great  English  writer,  “is  a criticism  of  life  by 
minds  alive  and  active  in  extraordinary  degree  and  at  an  extraordinary 
number  of  points.”  This  criticism  may  take  the  form  of  direct  state- 
ment and  argument,  or  may  be  presented  in  the  imagined  action  of 
novel  or  drama,  or  in  the  impassioned  words  of  the  poets.  Always, 
when  at  its  best,  literature  is  thought-provoking  and  opens  to  us 
unique  experiences  of  the  imagination.  The  study  of  English  is  thus  a 
rich  education  in  itself,  and  an  effective  instrument  of  intellectual 
discipline. 
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Practice  in  writing  is  provided  by  the  expository  or  critical  essay, 
and  progress  in  the  art  comes  both  from  the  student’s  own  efforts  and 
from  interviews  with  his  instructor;  some  idea  of  the  approach  adopted 
can  be  got  from  The  Undergraduate  Essay  by  R.  S.  Harris  and  R.  L. 
McDougall  (University  of  Toronto  Press).  Practice  is  also  given  in 
writing  poetry,  drama  and  fiction,  and  there  is  abundant  encouragement 
for  all  students  with  any  interest  and  gift  in  such  writing,  in  the 
Epstein,  Pratt  and  other  annual  awards. 

Students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  English  should  enter  the  Honour 
course  English  Language  and  Literature  (see  p.  8).  A selection  of 
the  courses  given  in  English  Language  and  Literature  is  also  offered 
in  other  Honour  courses  of  which  English  is  a component,  such  as 
Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  (where  English,  when  grouped 
with  one  of  the  other  great  literatures,  gives  one  of  the  best  bases  for 
a study  of  comparative  literature),  Latin  (English  Option),  Philosophy 
(English  Option),  Modem  History  (English  Option). 

In  the  General  Arts  Course  the  Department  of  English  provides: 
(i)  three  courses  on  selected  authors  in  chronological  groups  from 
Chaucer  to  the  present  day,  and  (ii)  for  students  concentrating  in 
English,  two  additional  courses  devoted  to  a more  extensive  study  of 
fiction,  drama,  poetry  and  critical  prose.  All  these  English  courses 
involve  practice  in  writing.  In  the  General  Science  Course,  and  in  the 
Honour  courses  in  the  Sciences,  there  are  required  English  prescrip- 
tions designed  to  give  training  in  critical  reading  and  in  writing. 
Courses  in  the  novel,  drama,  modem  poetry  and  Canadian  literature 
are  also  offered  as  Religious  Knowledge  Options  in  most  Honour 
courses. 

FINE  ART— An  Art  Library  and  a collection  of  slides,  coloured  repro- 
ductions and  photographs  provide  the  material  for  the  study  and 
interpretation  of  important  and  representative  works  of  art  in  two 
ways: 

(1)  Historically,  as  the  visual  and  most  concrete  evidence  of 
civilization.  Thus  the  student  will  become  acquainted  with  the  main 
intellectual  and  religious,  political  and  social  trends  as  they  have 
found  expression  in  art.  In  this  way  he  will  thus  be  introduced  to  a 
cultural  history  of  a broad  and  international  character  which  he  will  be 
able  to  follow  without  a knowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

(2)  Aesthetically,  as  monuments  of  the  creative  mind.  The  inter- 
pretation of  composition,  of  “design”  in  its  widest  sense,  will  make 
him  aware  of  the  values  of  beauty  and  give  a basis  for  informed 
aesthetic  judgment.  In  this  he  will  be  assisted  by  a number  of  practice 
courses  in  painting,  sculpture,  graphics  and  architectural  drawing. 
These  courses,  which  are  not  vocational  in  character,  are  optional  for 
a General  Arts  student  and  compulsory  only  in  the  First  Year  of 
Honour  Fine  Art.  They  train  sensitivity  of  the  eye,  discipline  in 
handling  of  tools  and  materials,  and  make  the  student  conscious  of  the 
artist’s  creative  experience  and  the  means  of  its  expression.  Instruction 
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by  artists  will  assist  in  understanding  the  art  of  the  past  as  well  as  the 
trends  of  our  own  time.  No  previous  training  in  drawing  and  painting 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  beginners'  course  successfully.  At  the 
same  time  the  student  with  a serious  interest  in  and  aptitude  for  studio 
work  will  find  a real  challenge  in  the  practical  courses  offered  in  the 
higher  years. 

FRENCH— There  are  two  main  programmes  of  French  study:  the 
Honour  courses,  and  the  General  Arts  courses  with  or  without  con- 
centration. 

The  Honour  courses,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  Honour  courses 
in  modem  languages,  Latin,  History,  etc.,  offer  a comprehensive  study 
of  French  language  and  literature  from  its  beginnings  to  the  present 
day.  Each  main  period  of  French  literature  (including  French- 
Canadian)  is  presented  through  detailed  study  of  texts  representing 
the  major  genres,  as  well  as  through  literary  history  and  the  history 
of  ideas.  Language  study  includes,  in  a graded  programme  throughout 
four  years,  essay- writing,  translation,  stylistics;  phonetics,  laboratory 
training,  oral  expression;  and  a study  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  French  language  from  Latin. 

The  General  Arts  course  presents,  in  the  First  Year,  a variety  of 
texts  representing  different  periods  and  genres.  In  the  Second  Year 
(17th-  and  18th-century  literature)  and  the  Third  Year  (19th-  and 
20th-century  literature)  an  attempt  is  made,  through  the  detailed 
analysis  of  representative  texts,  to  present  the  main  trends  of  French 
literature  since  the  Renaissance.  In  each  year,  at  least  one-third  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  language  practice. 

For  students  who,  in  their  Second  and  Third  years,  elect  French 
as  their  subject  of  concentration,  special  courses  are  offered  in  litera- 
ture (studies  in  the  French  novel;  19th-  and  20th-century  drama)  and 
language  (oral  expression,  phonetics,  introduction  to  linguistics  and  its 
applications  in  French,  and  stylistics). 

French  is  also  available  as  a pass  or  honour  option  in  various  years 
of  many  other  Honour  courses,  such  as  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Modem  History  (English  Option),  Philosophy,  etc. 

GEOGRAPHY— The  interest  of  geographers  is  stimulated  by  the  variety 
of  landscapes  which  comprise  the  earth's  surface  and  by  the  environ- 
ments which  they  provide.  Geography  as  a university  discipline  seeks 
to  systematize  and  bring  precision  to  our  understanding  of  the  spatial 
structure  of  the  earth's  surface.  At  the  same  time,  it  recognizes  that 
the  present  structure  is  only  the  temporary  expression  of  a continuing 
process  of  geographical  adaptation  and  change.  Geographers  therefore 
have  a responsibility  to  study  the  processes  by  which  nature  and  man 
have  fashioned  and  are  fashioning  the  landscapes  of  the  earth. 

In  studying  processes  of  geographical  change  (such  as  those  pro- 
ducing distinctive  landforms,  characteristic  patterns  of  land  use  and 
complex  metropolitan  regions ) , geographers  have  developed  specialized 
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research  fields.  Such  specialization  has  not  diminished  their  interest  in, 
or  their  responsibility  to  study,  the  problems  presented  by  individual 
countries  and  regions  within  those  countries.  Staff  of  the  Department 
are,  for  example,  concerned  with  studies  of  population  migration  and 
the  growth  of  urban  centres  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  organization  of  the 
water  supply  of  Calcutta,  colonization  and  resource  development  in 
northeastern  Brazil,  the  redevelopment  of  soil  resources  in  the  Tugela 
Basin  in  Natal,  assessment  and  control  of  flood  damage  in  Canada, 
and  the  spatial  structure  and  growth  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Many  fields  in  geography,  including  cartography,  are  now  benefitting 
from  the  development  of  improved  techniques  of  measurement  and 
quantitative  analysis,  including  the  use  of  computers.  The  Department 
is  giving  attention  to  the  use  of  quantitative  methods  both  in  its 
research  and  teaching.  At  the  same  time,  it  intends  to  ensure  that 
these  developments  are  related  to  and  receive  assistance  from  its  great 
and  still  growing  emphasis  on  methods  of  field  and  laboratory  investi- 
gation, and  from  its  ability  to  apply  historical  methods  of  research  to 
geographical  problems. 

GEOLOGY— The  study  of  the  earth  in  all  its  aspects— its  origin,  history, 
structure,  composition,  mineral  wealth,  and  the  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  processes  that  constantly  change  the  earth— is  of  great 
interest  and  value.  A knowledge  of  how  to  make  use  of,  and  even  more 
important,  conserve  the  products  of  the  earth  is  essential  for  the  future 
of  the  race.  The  earth  is  a large  and  complex  body,  and  Geology 
consequently  comprises  a wide  and  varied  field  of  study.  Oceano- 
graphy, one  of  the  geological  sciences,  is  the  investigation  of  the 
physical  and  biological  characteristics  of  the  oceans,  and  the  form  and 
nature  of  their  floors.  Work  in  Geology  requires  the  application  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  chemistry,  physics  and  biology. 

It  is  the  student  of  Geology  who  can  best  appreciate  how  completely 
our  way  of  life  is  dependent  on  the  fact  that  we  live  in  an  age  of 
metals,  minerals,  and  mineral  fuels— an  age  that  could  not  be  but  for 
the  activities  of  long-extinct  volcanoes,  vanished  streams  and  rivers, 
and  animals  and  plants  that  died  millions  and  even  billions  of  years 
ago.  The  science  of  Geology  is  almost  200  years  old  but  it  still  presents 
innumerable  challenging  problems  which  require  careful  research  in 
field  and  laboratory. 

Suggested  references: 

Baird,  D.  M.,  An  Introduction  to  Geology.  (CBC) 

Langford,  G.  B.,  Out  of  the  Earth.  (University  of  Toronto  Press) 
Moore,  E.  S.,  Elementary  Geology  for  Canada.  (Dent) 

GERMAN— The  two  main  programmes  are  the  Honour  courses,  and  the 
General  Arts  courses  with  or  without  concentration. 

The  Honour  courses,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  Honour  courses 
in  modem  languages,  History,  Music,  etc.,  offer  a thorough  study  of 
the  language  and  of  the  more  important  periods  of  the  literature  from 
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the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Language  study  includes  phonetics, 
laboratory  training,  oral  expression,  translation  and  essay-writing.  The 
historical  development  of  the  language  is  also  studied. 

The  General  Arts  course  offers  in  the  First  Year  a variety  of  modem 
texts  of  different  genres.  In  the  Second  Year  (18th  century)  and  the 
Third  Year  (19th  and  20th  centuries)  a selection  of  representative 
texts  is  closely  studied.  At  least  one-third  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
language  study  and  practice. 

Concentration  is  offered  in  the  Second  and  Third  years  to  students 
in  General  Arts  who  desire  a more  detailed  study  of  particular  move- 
ments or  genres  and  a more  intensive  practice  in  the  language  (ad- 
vanced composition  and  oral  expression).  The  Second  Year  is  devoted 
to  Romanticism,  the  Third  Year  to  drama  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries. 

German  is  also  available  as  a pass  or  honour  option  in  various  years 
of  many  other  Honour  courses,  such  as  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Modern  History  (English  Option),  Philosophy  (English  or  History 
Option),  etc. 

GREEK— The  First  Year  of  the  Honour  course  is  devoted  to  a fairly 
extensive  training  in  translating  a wide  variety  of  Greek  texts,  and  to 
a series  of  introductory  lectures  in  early  Greek  literature  and  archaeo- 
logy. On  the  basis  of  this  initial  training,  the  student  should  be  able 
to  do  much  of  the  text  reading  in  the  upper  years  independently,  so 
that  the  class-room  and  seminar  work  may  then  be  restricted  for  the 
most  part  to  discussion  and  interpretation  of  the  set  texts.  The  pro- 
gramme is,  moreover,  designed  to  lead  the  student  beyond  the  transla- 
tion and  interpretation  of  specific  texts  ( which  must,  of  course,  remain 
the  core  of  his  studies ) to  a broader  understanding  of  each  area  of  the 
subject.  Thus,  a close  study  of  ten  books  of  Homer  is  supplemented  by 
general  lectures  on  Greek  epic  poetry;  eight  plays  read  in  Greek  are 
placed  in  perspective  by  lectures  and  discussions  on  Greek  drama  as 
a whole;  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  read  within  the  framework  of  the 
history  of  ancient  philosophy,  while  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are 
studied  against  the  background  of  Greek  history. 

Prose  composition  is  required  only  in  the  first  two  years,  and  a choice 
of  one  of  several  “Special  Subjects”  ( including  Prose ) will  be  offered  in 
the  final  year  to  allow  students  the  opportunity  of  developing  their 
individual  interests. 

Most  of  this  programme  is  available  also  in  Latin  (Greek  Option), 
and  a wide  choice  of  Greek  options  is  offered  in  all  years  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,  both  for  beginners  and  matriculants.  These 
courses  provide  a valuable  background  for  students  of  English.  Those 
who  did  not  take  Greek  in  secondary  school  are  required  to  begin  and 
continue  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  first  three  years  of  Latin  (French 
or  Greek)  and  Latin  (English  or  Italian). 

Beginners'  Greek  is  offered  in  the  General  Arts  Course  with  divisions 
of  the  subject  similar  to  those  described  above.  The  work,  however,  is 
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limited  more  closely  to  the  assigned  texts,  and  its  scope  is  less  exten- 
sive. An  advanced  sequence  for  matriculants  is  also  available. 

The  following  books  are  suggested  for  school  libraries: 

Kitto,  H.  D.  F.,  The  Greeks. 

Bowra,  C.  M.,  Ancient  Greek  Literature. 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  LITERATURE- A study  of  some  of  the  major 
genres  of  classical  literature  in  translation,  for  students  in  English 
Language  and  Literature  only. 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY— Aker  a broad  survey  of  the  whole 
field,  available  in  the  First  Year  of  a number  of  Honour  courses 
including  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies , English  Language  and 
Literature  and  Modern  History  (English  Option ),  the  student  of 
Classics  goes  on  to  examine  in  detail  two  periods  of  Greek  history— 
the  archaic  and  the  classical— and  two  periods  of  Roman  history— the 
Ciceronian  and  the  Julio-Claudian.  (The  latter  are  prescribed  also 
for  students  in  Latin  (French  or  Greek  Option ) and  Latin  (English  or 
Italian  Option).)  These  periods,  fascinating  in  themselves  and  momen- 
tous for  the  development  of  Western  civilization,  are  studied  through 
the  primary  sources— a method  which  not  only  strengthens  the  student  s 
grasp  of  Greek  and  Latin  but  also  gives  him  a real  insight  into  the 
techniques  of  historical  investigation.  Moreover,  since  literary  sources 
are  themselves  insufficient  for  a full  understanding  of  a people,  the 
student  is  also  introduced  to  the  art  and  archaeology  of  the  relevant 
periods. 

The  First  Year  of  the  General  Arts  course  deals  with  Greek  history 
to  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Second  with  the  Hellenistic  age  and  the 
period  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  Third  with  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  rise  of  Christianity.  In  the  Second  and  Third  years  this  programme 
can  be  combined  with  a concentration  course  which  allows  the  student 
to  study  two  periods— one  Greek  and  one  Roman— through  translations 
of  the  original  sources. 

The  writing  of  essays  is  an  important  part  of  the  student’s  work  in 
all  Greek  and  Roman  History  courses. 

The  following  books  are  suggested  for  school  libraries: 

Finley,  M.  I.,  The  World  of  Odysseus. 

Bum,  A.  R.,  Periclean  Athens. 

Heichelheim,  F.  and  Yeo,  C.,  A History  of  the  Roman  People. 

HEBREW— See  Near  Eastern  Languages  (page  44). 

HISTORY— History  seeks  to  describe  the  activities  of  men  and  societies 
in  the  past,  and  in  the  process  to  provide  a fuller  understanding  of 
the  present,  by  indicating  how  actions  in  times  gone  by  have  left  their 
mark  on  our  world  of  today,  and  thus  to  shed  light  on  its  problems. 

History,  thus  broadly  defined,  is  for  purposes  of  instruction  divided 
in  several  ways.  One  major  division  is  by  period:  classical  Greek  and 
Roman  history  are  taught  by  the  Classics  Department  (see  above) 
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and  ancient  Near  Eastern  history  by  the  Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies  (see  p.  44);  Mediaeval  and  Modem  history  are  taught  by  the 
Department  of  History.  Another  division  is  by  geographic  or  cultural 
area:  Islamic  history  is  taught  by  the  Department  of  Islamic  Studies 
(see  below);  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Indian  history  both  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  East  Asian  Studies  (see  p.  32)  and  by  the  Department  of 
History;  East  and  West  European,  English,  Canadian  and  American 
history  by  the  Department  of  History.  A third  division,  by  special 
fields,  may  also  be  mentioned.  Thus  economic  history  is  taught  by  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy;  various  aspects  of  the  history  of 
ideas  are  dealt  with  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  in  the  various 
departments  of  language  and  literature. 

History  as  a university  subject  differs  from  history  as  a school  sub- 
ject not  only  in  extent  but  also  in  approach.  It  requires  reading  in  a 
broad  variety  of  historical  works  and  critical  discussion  of  historical 
questions,  rather  than  the  coverage  of  a particular  text-book  or  a 
specified  series  of  lessons.  While  lecture  classes  do  provide  a frame- 
work and  guide  for  the  university  student  in  History,  great  emphasis 
is  laid  on  small  tutorial  classes  or  discussion  groups,  especially  in  the 
honour  programmes. 

The  writing  and  criticizing  of  essays  is  also  stressed.  History,  which 
is  based  on  written  records,  is  a form  of  literature,  and  loses  much 
value  if  its  findings  are  not  communicated  in  clear  and  effective 
writing.  At  the  same  time,  the  sources  of  these  findings  must  be 
carefully  assessed  and  precisely  reported.  For  the  historian  must  use 
the  most  accurate  data  available  in  trying  to  analyse  men  and  societies 
in  the  past.  Thus  History  is  indeed  both  a “humanistic  study”,  like 
English  or  Philosophy,  and  a “social  science”,  like  Economics  or 
Sociology,  since  it  has  many  of  the  characteristics  and  concerns  of 
both  these  general  fields. 

ISLAMIC  STUDIES— The  study  of  the  Arabic  language  is  fundamental 
to  work  in  this  field.  In  the  First  Year,  the  student  is  introduced  to  the 
structure  of  Standard  Arabic,  neither  obviously  “classical”  nor  markedly 
“modem”  in  character.  In  the  Second  Year,  the  student  starts  to  read 
selected  classical  and  modem  texts,  which  are  continued  into  the 
Third  and  Fourth  years.  In  the  Third  and  Fourth  years,  also,  one  or 
more  forms  of  colloquial  Arabic  are  introduced.  At  present,  these  are 
respectively  Egyptian  Arabic  and  Syro-Palestinian  Arabic;  it  is  hoped 
that  other  colloquial  forms  may  be  introduced  in  due  course. 

In  the  Third  Year  the  student  adds  as  a second  language  either 
Persian  or  Turkish,  and  the  language  selected  is  studied  intensively  in 
the  two  final  years.  The  student  is  introduced  not  only  to  classical  prose 
and  poetry,  but  also  to  the  work  of  contemporary  writers. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  several  background  courses  in 
geography,  history,  social  and  religio-political  institutions,  thought  and 
ideas.  After  a survey  course  in  the  First  Year  which  is  designed  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  essential  outline  of  Islamic  history 
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from  about  a.d.  600  to  the  present  day,  the  same  field  is  studied  in 
greater  detail,  and  with  greater  emphasis  on  thought  and  ideas,  in  the 
Second  and  Third  years.  In  the  Fourth  Year  there  are  no  formal  lec- 
tures on  history,  but  certain  specific  topics  of  Islamic  history  are 
studied  in  seminars. 

In  the  General  Arts  Course,  students  may  take  a three-year  pro- 
gramme in  Arabic  and/or  the  History  of  Islamic  Civilization;  these 
courses  are  reduced  versions  of  the  Honour  course  described  on  p.  9. 

The  following  books  are  suggested  for  school  libraries: 

Lewis,  B.,  The  Arabs  in  History. 

Gibb,  H.  A.  R.,  Mohammedanism. 

Smith,  W.  Cantwell,  Islam  in  Modern  History. 

Arnold,  T.  and  Guillaume,  A.  (eds.),  The  Legacy  of  Islam. 

Kritzeck,  J.  (ed.),  Anthology  of  Islamic  Literature. 

ITALIAN  AND  SPANISH— Students  with  no  previous  knowledge  of 
either  Italian  or  Spanish  may  enrol  in  one  of  these  subjects;  students 
with  Grade  13  standing,  or  equivalent,  in  either  language  may  enrol 
in  both.  Beginners  in  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  and  Modern 
History  and  Modem  Languages  receive  in  their  First  Year  intensive 
training  in  the  language  laboratory.  The  spoken  and  written  varieties 
of  the  languages  are  studied  and  practised  in  all  years,  and  certain 
lectures  are  given  in  Italian  and  Spanish.  In  the  Honour  courses  the 
origin  and  historical  development  of  the  languages  are  also  studied. 
In  the  later  years  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  literature  and  the  related 
history  and  culture,  with  a view  to  developing  historical  and  critical 
insight.  The  writing  of  reports  and  essays  is  an  important  means  to 
this  end.  Outstanding  literary  works  are  studied  not  only  for  their 
individual  artistic  value,  but  also  to  illustrate  the  outlook  and  culture 
of  their  time.  In  the  General  Arts  Course  attention  is  directed  to  some 
of  the  more  important  authors  and  periods;  the  Honour  course  syllabus 
includes  all  periods  of  literature. 

The  General  Arts  concentration  courses  in  Spanish  are  intended  to 
deepen  and  extend  the  basic  material  provided  in  the  Second  and 
Third  years.  Spanish- American  literature  is  studied  in  jthe  higher  years 
of  both  the  General  and  Honour  courses. 

The  outstanding  Italian  and  Spanish  collections  of  the  University 
Library  enable  the  Department  to  offer  exceptionally  fine  facilities  for 
the  pursuit  of  Italian  and  Hispanic  studies  at  the  graduate  level. 

Recommended  introductory  texts: 

Prezzolini,  Giuseppe,  The  Legacy  of  Italy.  ( Vanni,  1948) 

Winwar,  Frances,  Land  of  the  Italian  People.  (Lippincott,  1961) 

Peers,  E.  Allison,  Spain:  A Companion  to  Spanish  Studies  (Fifth  ed. ). 

(London,  1956) 

Crow,  John  A.,  The  Epic  of  Latin  America.  (New  York,  1952) 

LATIN— The  First  Year  of  Classics  and  of  the  related  Honour  Latin 
courses  is  designed  as  a transitional  stage  between  secondary  school 
and  university.  Since  the  ability  to  read  Latin  texts  with  reasonable 
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ease  is  fundamental,  the  First  Year  student  is  introduced  to  a wide 
variety  of  authors  so  that  he  may  gain  confidence  in  his  use  of  the 
language.  This  reading  programme  is  supplemented  by  work  in  prose 
composition  and  by  the  study  of  Cicero’s  philosophic  works,  which 
serves  as  an  introduction  to  ancient  philosophy.  The  remaining  three 
years  are  devoted  to  the  study,  in  chronological  sequence,  of  the  his- 
tory and  literature  of  Ancient  Rome.  Representative  texts  are  read  in 
each  year,  but  the  programme  is  designed  to  lead  the  student  beyond 
the  translation  and  interpretation  of  specific  texts  to  a broader  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  Thus  Lucretius  is  read  against  the  background 
of  Greek  atomic  theory  and  Cicero  and  Tacitus  are  studied  in  con- 
junction with  the  history  of  their  times. 

Prose  composition  is  required  only  in  the  first  two  years,  and  a choice 
of  several  “Special  Subjects”  will  be  offered  in  the  final  year  to  allow 
students  the  opportunity  of  developing  their  individual  interests. 

Special  courses  in  Latin  are  offered  as  options  for  students  in  English 
Language  and  Literature , Modern  History  (English  Option ),  and  other 
Honour  courses.  These  provide  a background  for  literary  and  historical 
study. 

In  the  General  Arts  Course,  the  primary  emphasis  is  on  the  reading 
of  Latin  texts,  though  some  time  is  devoted  in  each  year  to  the  study 
of  the  language,  and  to  prose  composition.  The  course  aims  at  intro- 
ducing the  most  important  Latin  authors  and  these  are  studied  against 
their  historical  and  literary  background.  Concentration  courses  are 
offered  in  the  Second  and  Third  years. 

The  following  books  are  suggested  for  school  libraries : 

Grant,  M.,  The  World  of  Rome. 

Grant,  M.,  Roman  Literature. 

Balsdon,  J.  P.  V.  D.  (ed. ),  The  Romans. 

LITERATURE— A course  in  modem  literature  is  offered  to  students  in 
the  Third  Year  of  the  General  Science  Course.  Works  of  the  20th 
century  representing  the  novel,  drama  and  currents  of  thought  are 
studied;  and  the  texts  are  drawn  from  French,  German,  English  and 
American  literatures.  Those  texts  not  originally  in  English  are  studied 
in  translation.  Instruction  is  provided  by  the  several  Departments 
concerned. 

MATHEMATICS— Mathematics  may  be  considered  as  the  art  or  science 
of  making  deductions  from  given  statements.  Both  the  deductions 
themselves,  and  the  methods  used  to  make  them,  come  within  the 
scope  of  mathematics,  while  the  original  statements,  called  hypotheses, 
largely  do  not.  The  immense  power  and  utility  of  mathematics  has 
arisen  because  the  results  deduced  apply  to  any  collection  of  objects 
or  ideas  satisfying  the  hypotheses. 

From  the  earliest  times,  astronomy,  physics  and  mathematics  have 
evolved  together  and  have  always  been  closely  interdependent.  As  the 
abstract  and  structural  aspects  of  mathematics  have  been  developed 
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and  as  the  quantitative  features  of  the  newer  sciences  have  come  to  be 
recognized,  new  needs  for  mathematics  and  new  kinds  of  mathematics 
to  meet  the  needs  have  appeared  with  increasing  frequency. 

The  mathematics  divisions  of  the  Honour  course  in  Mathematics  and 
Physics  are  designed  to  supply  the  necessary  core  of  pure  mathematics 
and  to  provide  some  specialization  in  fields  of  application.  All  the 
divisions  of  the  Honour  course  provide  a basis  for  a professional  career 
as  a mathematician.  Students  who  have  this  objective  should  enrol  in 
the  Honour  course  in  Mathematics , Physics  and  Chemistry  and  should 
keep  in  mind  the  desirability  of  continuing  their  studies  at  the 
graduate  level. 

Outside  the  Honour  course  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  mathematics 
is  offered  to  supply  an  essential  tool  to  those  who  are  pursuing  the 
natural  and  social  sciences,  and  also  to  furnish  a coherent  and  fairly 
broad  body  of  mathematical  knowledge  in  the  General  Arts  Course 
and  in  the  General  Science  Course.  Concentration  in  mathematics  in 
either  of  these  courses  provides  endorsement  of  a teaching  certificate; 
one  additional  year  leads  to  admission  to  the  Type  A course  at  an 
Ontario  College  of  Education. 

The  programme  in  mathematics  in  the  General  Arts  Course  is  built 
around  a two-year  sequence  in  the  calculus,  followed  by  a course  in 
algebra.  Concentration  in  mathematics  is  arranged  by  taking  two 
more  courses,  selected  from  available  courses  in  geometry,  theory  of 
functions,  probability,  statistics.  A three-year  sequence  in  actuarial 
mathematics  is  also  available. 

MICROBIOLOGY— This  subject  as  it  is  presently  understood  is  one  of 
the  newest  sciences.  It  has  undergone  a tremendous  development  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  same  is  to  be  expected  of  the  next 
twenty.  These  developments  affect  such  widely  different  areas  as 
biology,  medicine,  agriculture,  industrial  technology,  to  mention  only 
a few. 

Microbiology  is  the  study  of  microbes  or  micro-organisms,  small  living 
entities  belonging  to  the  “unseen  world”  and  so  best  examined  with  the 
microscope.  The  main  groups  of  micro-organisms  are  the  bacteria, 
protozoa,  algae,  fungi,  and  viruses.  These  organisms,  though  small, 
exhibit  a wide  variety  of  structure  and  life  habits,  as  well  as  highly 
complex  chemical,  physical  and  genetic  properties,  many  of  which  they 
share  with  higher  organisms  including  man.  They  are  ubiquitous,  and 
are  important  to  man  on  a number  of  counts:  some  cause  disease  in 
him,  other  animals,  or  plants;  others  are  of  industrial  importance, 
being  used  in  baking,  fermentation,  manufacture  of  antibiotics,  vita- 
mins, vaccines,  etc.;  still  others  play  basic  roles  in  the  modem  practice 
of  farming  and  horticulture.  Opportunities  for  careers  in  research  are 
therefore  rich  in  both  the  pure  and  applied  fields  of  microbiology. 

A student  wishing  to  specialize  in  Microbiology  should  enter  the 
Honour  course  in  Science  in  the  First  Year,  and  proceed  in  the  Micro- 
biology Division  of  the  course  in  Life  Sciences. 
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As  introductory  reading,  the  following  books  are  recommended: 
Nicol,  H.,  Microbes  by  the  Million.  (Penguin) 

Carpenter,  P.  L.,  Microbiology.  (Saunders) 

Baldry,  P.  E.,  The  Battle  against  Bacteria.  (Cambridge) 

Dubos,  R.  J.,  The  Unseen  World.  (Rockefeller) 

MUSIC— The  Music  subjects  offered  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
are  taught  by  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Music  in  the  Edward  Johnson 
Building. 

Two  basic  disciplines  are  presented  in  the  Honour  subjects:  the  study 
of  musical  literature  within  an  historical  framework,  and  the  study  of 
musical  theory.  The  former  embraces  the  literature  of  Western  music, 
the  history  of  musical  styles,  forms  and  techniques.  The  aim  is  to 
develop  in  the  student  a critical  point  of  view  and  a capacity  for 
research.  The  Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Music  is  outstanding  on  this 
continent,  containing  many  rare  editions  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
phonograph  records,  thus  permitting  the  most  complete  study  of  musi- 
cal literature. 

The  theoretical  or  craft  courses  offer  instruction  in  such  subjects  as 
harmony,  counterpoint,  keyboard  harmony,  orchestration  and  analysis. 
Students  entering  with  a knowledge  of  harmony  equal  to  Grade  III 
Harmony  level  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Toronto  are 
trained  professionally  towards  advanced  techniques  and  free  compo- 
sition. 

The  study  of  instrument  or  voice,  as  a supplement  to  the  above 
programme,  may  be  arranged  privately  through  the  facilities  of  the 
School  of  Music  of  the  Royal  Conservatory.  Arts  and  Science  students 
are  eligible  to  perform  in  the  various  instrumental  and  vocal  ensembles 
of  the  Faculty  of  Music. 

In  the  General  Arts  Course , a series  of  music-literature  courses  for 
which  no  prior  musical  training  is  necessary  are  offered.  The  First  Year 
deals  with  opera  and  oratorio;  the  Second  with  orchestral  literature; 
and  the  Third  with  the  solo  and  chamber  music  repertoire.  The 
subjects  of  concentration,  for  which  a prior  knowledge  of  musical 
rudiments  is  necessary,  and  which  are  presented  only  in  the  winter 
classes  and  summer  sessions  of  University  Extension,  consists  of  har- 
monic and  formal  analysis. 

As  an  option  for  Religious  Knowledge  in  Honour  courses  and  in 
General  Science , lectures  in  the  history  of  music  are  offered. 

(Those  who  desire  professional  training  as  performers,  composers, 
and  especially  as  teachers  of  instrumental  music  in  secondary  schools, 
should  consult  the  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Music  for  appropriate 
courses. ) 

The  following  books  are  suggested  for  school  libraries: 

Grout,  A History  of  Western  Music.  ( Norton ) 

Apel,  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music.  (Harvard) 

Boatwright,  Introduction  to  the  Theoi'y  of  Music.  (Norton) 

Erickson,  The  Structure  of  Music.  (Noonday) 
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NEAR  EASTERN  HISTORY— Our  western  cultural  tradition  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  ancient  Near  East— in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria  and 
Palestine.  The  earliest  forms  of  organized  society  appeared  in  these 
regions.  The  invention  of  new  arts,  crafts  and  techniques  and  the 
development  of  social,  political,  religious  and  economic  institutions 
raised  human  life  to  new  levels.  Archaeological  research  and  the 
decipherment  of  the  ancient  scripts  and  languages  have  added  greatly 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  life,  thought  and  history  of  these  lands  which 
have  given  to  the  modem  world,  among  other  things,  the  religions  of 
Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam. 

This  subject  is  offered  by  the  department  in  which  the  principal 
ancient  languages  of  the  Near  East  are  also  taught.  Attention  is 
focused  upon  literature  and  culture  as  well  as  political  and  economic 
achievement.  Some  of  the  original  sources  are  studied  in  English 
translations. 

The  First  Year  course  deals  with  the  rise  of  civilization  in  the  Nile 
Valley;  the  building  of  the  pyramids  and  temples;  the  expansion  of 
Egyptian  political  power  into  Asia;  and  the  eventual  assimilation  of 
Egypt  into  the  Greco-Roman  world. 

The  Second  Year  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Sumerians  and  the 
Babylonian,  Assyrian  and  Hittite  empires;  the  Near  Eastern  myths  and 
legends;  trade  and  commerce;  and  the  spread  of  Mesopotamian  cul- 
ture. Attention  is  given  to  Syria-Palestine,  an  area  of  great  cultural 
significance. 

In  the  Third  Year  the  course  deals  with  the  Persian  Empire;  the 
conquests  and  achievements  of  Alexander;  the  Hellenistic  kingdoms; 
the  Parthians  and  Sassanids;  and  the  foundation  of  the  Byzantine  state. 
The  spread  of  the  Greek  language  throughout  the  Near  East  and  the 
fusion  and  interaction  of  eastern  and  western  cultures  resulted  in  a new 
creative  period  in  the  realms  of  science,  literature,  political  concepts, 
philosophies  and  religions. 

NEAR  EASTERN  LANGUAGES— Under  this  general  title  the  following 
languages  of  the  ancient  Near  East  are  studied: 

(i)  Akkadian  (Babylonian- Assyrian)  is  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  the  highly-developed  civilization  of  ancient  Mesopotamia  and, 
in  fact,  of  all  South  Western  Asia. 

(ii)  Arabic— see  under  Islamic  Studies  ( p.  39 ) . 

(iii)  Aramaic  was  the  lingua  franca  of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  of 
late  Judaism  and  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 

(iv)  Egyptian— A knowledge  of  the  hieroglyphic  script  opens  up  the 
field  of  ancient  Egyptian  civilization. 

(v)  Hebrew— The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire 
a good  reading  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  (The  text  used 
is  Kittel,  Biblia  Hebraica,  3rd  edition,  which  is  particularly  useful 
because  of  its  textual  notes. ) Students  are  given  a thorough  intro- 
duction to  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  language,  these  being 
dealt  with  progressively  through  the  course.  The  material  read  is 
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studied  as  literature  against  the  background  of  Near  Eastern  cul- 
ture and  history. 

A knowledge  of  Hebrew  is  indispensable  to  anyone  who  aspires 
to  become  a Biblical  scholar.  It  is  not  only  the  key  to  an  informed 
approach  to  the  Old  Testament  but  also  serves  as  the  stepping- 
stone  to  the  mastery  of  the  other  ancient  languages  of  the  Near 
East.  Thus  anyone  who  wishes  to  engage  in  Biblical  studies,  in 
archaeological  work,  or  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  civilizations 
of  the  Near  East,  should  select  Hebrew  as  one  of  his  subjects. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Hebrew  is  offered  as  a subject  of  con- 
centration in  the  General  Arts  Course.  Mediaeval  and  Modem 
Hebrew  are  offered  as  options  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  years  of 
the  Honour  course  in  Near  Eastern  Studies. 

(vi)  Hellenistic  Greek  is  important  for  a knowledge  of  Greek  works  by 
Jewish  and  early  Christian  writers. 

NEAR  EASTERN  LITERATURE— Most  of  our  basic  religious  concep- 
tions are  derived  ultimately  from  the  ancient  Near  East.  The  study 
of  the  literatures  of  ancient  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and  Canaan,  which 
is  undertaken  in  the  First  Year,  shows  these  conceptions  at  an  early 
stage  in  their  development.  The  student  sees  the  struggle  which  went 
on  between  the  primitive  notions  inherited  from  the  days  of  prehistoric 
barbarism  and  the  higher  conceptions  generated  by  the  dawn  of  civili- 
zation. This  study  forms  a valuable  prelude  to  the  study  of  the  Bible 
which  takes  place  in  the  Second  and  Third  years.  In  the  Second  Year 
the  principal  emphasis  is  on  the  historical  and  prophetical  literature  of 
the  Hebrews.  In  the  Third  Year  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  dealt  with,  also  the  apocryphal  and  apocalyptic  books,  and  the 
literature  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  The  Fourth  Year  course  is  a 
comparative  study  of  the  great  religions  which  arose  in  the  Near  and 
Middle  East:  Hinduism,  Jainism,  Zoroastrianism,  Judaism,  Eastern 
Christianity  and  Islam. 

Near  Eastern  Literature  is  offered  in  the  General  Arts  Course , and 
as  a one-hour  option  in  the  Honour  courses. 

PHILOSOPHY— “Philosophy”  is  derived  from  a Greek  word  which  is 
often  translated  “love  of  wisdom”,  but  which  is  perhaps  better  ren- 
dered as  “love  of  knowledge”.  It  has  never  been  thought  that  all 
knowledge  falls  within  the  field  of  philosophy,  for  there  are  many 
disciplines,  such  as  mathematics,  physics,  economics,  history,  etc., 
which  provide  specialized  knowledge  of  a non-philosophical  kind.  One 
thing  philosophers  do  is  analyse  the  procedures  and  results  of  these 
disciplines,  with  the  object  of  clarifying  basic  concepts  and  assump- 
tions, modes  of  reasoning  and  the  relation  of  scientific  theories  to  the 
world  of  everyday  experience.  Thus  philosophers  try  to  understand  the 
over-all  picture  of  the  universe  implied  by  the  findings  of  the  sciences. 
This  is  part  of  philosophy’s  constructive  task.  Philosophers  also  take 
account  of  ethical,  aesthetic  and  religious  ideas  which  men  have 
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cherished,  and  which  must  be  accorded  a place  in  any  comprehensive 
world-picture.  Part  of  the  interest  found  in  the  constructive  aspect  of 
philosophy  comes  from  the  belief  that  it  will  help  men  to  guide  their 
individual  and  collective  lives  wisely. 

Although  philosophers  by  no  means  agree  about  every  issue  they 
discuss,  philosophy  has  its  own  inner  discipline  which  a student  meets 
as  he  pursues  its  various  branches.  In  the  history  of  philosophy  he 
learns  to  wrestle  with  the  ideas  and  arguments  of  great  thinkers  of  the 
past.  In  logic,  epistemology,  ethics,  and  social  philosophy  he  learns 
to  deal  with  problems  in  contemporary  terms  and  develop  habits  of 
clear  and  precise  thought.  In  metaphysics  and  speculative  philosophy 
he  learns  to  face  some  of  the  deepest  problems  which  confront  the 
human  mind.  All  these  branches  of  the  subject  have  much  to  offer 
anyone  seeking  a liberal  education. 

The  following  books  are  suggested  for  school  libraries : 

Plato,  Meno  and  Theatetus.  ( Bobbs-Merrill ) 

Descartes,  Discourse  on  Method.  (Bobbs-Merrill) 

Hospers,  Introduction  to  Philosophical  Analysis . (New  ed.,  Prentice 

Hall) 

PHYSICS— Physics,  the  basic  natural  science,  has  as  its  aim  the  analysis 
and  understanding  of  all  matter  from  elementary  nuclear  particles  to 
the  universe  itself.  Physics  on  the  one  hand  relies  heavily  on  mathe- 
matics, and  on  the  other  it  provides  the  insights  and  techniques  on 
which  the  progress  of  all  the  other  pure  and  applied  sciences  is  based. 

The  growth  of  physics  has  depended  on  a delicate  interplay  of  dis- 
covery, experiment,  analysis  and  theory;  and  laboratory,  tutorial  and 
lecture  courses  are  intended  to  convey  this  interplay.  The  study  of 
physics  requires  factual  knowledge  and  an  ability  to  analyse  physical 
situations  so  as  to  determine  which  ingredients  are  essential  and  which 
can  be  neglected.  Courses  endeavour  to  develop  such  ability  through 
an  emphasis  on  the  working  of  problems.  Physics  is  a rapidly  changing 
subject,  and  courses  at  all  levels  reflect  the  fact  that  the  frontiers  are 
being  continually  advanced. 

To  specialize  in  Physics,  a student  enters  the  First  Year  course 
Mathematics , Physics  and  Chemistry , and  proceeds  in  Division  III 
(Physics),  Division  VII  (Terrestrial  Physics)  or  Division  VIII  (Physics 
and  Mathematics)  of  Mathematics  and  Physics , or  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry  or  in  Physics  and  Geology.  A graduate  is  prepared  for  a 
career  as  a professional  physicist  in  research  and  teaching.  More  than 
half  of  the  graduates  proceed  to  post-graduate  training.  ( Specialization 
in  physics  is  also  possible  by  entering  the  Engineering  Science  course 
in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. ) 

A less  intensive  but  good  basic  training  in  physics  may  be  obtained 
by  specializing  in  physics  in  the  General  Science  Course. 

PHYSIOLOGY— In  physiology,  the  various  functions  or  activities  of  the 
body  and  its  parts  are  studied.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  regu- 
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lation  and  co-ordination  of  these  activities  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
show  the  basic  principles  involved  in  research  in  this  field. 

A student  wishing  to  specialize  in  Physiology  should  enter  the 
Honour  course  in  Science  in  the  First  Year,  and  proceed  in  the  Physio- 
logy and  Biochemistry  Division  of  the  course  in  Life  Sciences. 

In  the  Third  Year  an  outline  of  the  functions  of  cells  and  of  activities 
in  lower  animal  forms  is  given,  and  in  the  Fourth  Year  there  is  a more 
intensive  study  of  function  in  mammals  and  in  man.  Those  students 
who  wish  to  specialize  in  Physiology  also  take  an  advanced  course 
in  the  Fourth  Year  in  which  an  intensive  study  of  special  topics  in 
physiology  is  undertaken. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE— Political  science  studies  the  process  and  struc- 
ture of  government  both  concretely  and  at  various  levels  of  generaliza- 
tion. It  describes  and  analyses  various  kinds  of  government,  ranging 
from  liberal-democratic  systems  (parliamentary  and  presidential)  to 
totalitarian  systems,  and  from  national  to  municipal;  also  the  relations 
between  different  levels  of  government  (especially  in  federal  systems), 
and  the  relations  between  national  states  (international  relations).  It 
deals  with  the  way  governments  are  chosen  and  authorized  (party 
systems,  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  the  electoral  process,  etc.), 
as  well  as  with  the  way  governments  exercise  their  power  (for  instance, 
the  relations  between  legislature,  executive  and  civil  service,  in  decid- 
ing and  carrying  out  policy).  At  a higher  level  of  abstraction,  it  deals 
with  problems  of  the  relations  between  individual  freedom  and  majority 
rule,  between  democratic  control  and  expert  knowledge,  and  between 
authority  and  consent.  In  all  these  matters,  political  science  tries  to 
reach  theoretical  statements  of  the  actual  or  necessary  relations  be- 
tween parts  of  the  functioning  system.  Political  science  deals  also 
with  a further  range  of  questions  ( sometimes  distinguished  as  political 
philosophy),  which  have  been  the  concern  of  the  great  political 
thinkers— what  justifies  political  power?  How  much  and  what  kinds  of 
political  power  can  be  justified?  What  sort  of  state  is  most  in  con- 
formity with  mens  needs  and  capacities?  In  summary,  political  science 
deals  with  the  flow  of  power  to  governments,  the  flow  of  power  from 
governments,  and  the  justification  of  political  power. 

A representative  book  is: 

Corry,  J.  A.  and  Hodgetts,  J.  E.,  Democratic  Government  and  Politics. 

(Toronto,  1959). 

PSYCHOLOGY— Psychology  is  the  science  in  which  the  behaviour  of 
man  and  other  animals  is  studied.  One  of  the  most  productive  tech- 
niques of  study  is  the  experimental  method.  Psychology  covers  a wide 
range  of  behavioural  phenomena:  the  operation  and  function  of  the 
sensory  systems,  methods  of  learning,  the  biological  bases  of  emotion 
and  motivation,  thought  processes,  development,  and  abnormal  beha- 
viour. Psychology,  like  the  other  behavioural  sciences,  has  many  over- 
lapping interests  with  neighbouring  disciplines,  such  as  biology  and 
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the  social  sciences.  For  instance,  physiological  psychology  is  concerned 
with  the  physiological  bases  of  behaviour  and  experience,  and  social 
psychology  deals  with  the  behaviour  of  people  in  groups. 

Much  of  the  investigation  that  provides  us  with  increased  under- 
standing of  the  laws  that  describe  human  and  animal  behaviour  is 
carried  on  in  the  psychological  laboratories  in  which  experimental 
techniques  are  used.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important  that  the  psycho- 
logist be  familiar  with  scientific  method,  research  design,  statistical 
analyses,  and  psychological  theory.  Knowledge  emerging  from  labora- 
tory research  is  of  intrinsic  interest  to  psychologists;  some  of  this 
knowledge  has  already  been  applied  to  such  practical  problems  as 
work-efficiency,  mental  health,  teaching  methods,  etc. 

RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE— This  subject  is  available  in  Victoria, 
Trinity,  and  St.  Michael’s  Colleges.  In  University,  New  and  Innis 
Colleges,  courses  in  Near  Eastern  Literature  (p.  45)  are  offered  in 
place  of  Religious  Knowledge. 

Courses  in  Religious  Knowledge  have  as  their  purpose  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  student  to  the  religious  dimension  of  human  experience  and 
its  relevance.  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  biblical  symbolism,  the  prob- 
lem of  evil  in  contemporary  literature,  Christianity  and  modem  civili- 
zation, modem  atheism,  Comparative  Religion,  the  changing  Church, 
and  contemporary  thinkers  are  among  the  topics  included  in  this  study. 

SLAVIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES  ( RUSSIAN , POLISH , 
SERBO-CROATIAN , UKRAINIAN )— The  Department  of  Slavic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures  offers  instruction  in  Russian  language  and  litera- 
ture in  five  main  programmes:  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures , 
Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages , Slavic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, Russian  Studies  and  General  Arts.  Within  the  framework  of  the 
Honour  course  in  Slavic  Languages  and  Literatures  (see  p.  12), 
instruction  is  also  given  in  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian  and  Ukrainian— 
both  language  and  literature.  (Czech  language  and  Czech  and  Slovak 
literatures  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  added  in  1967-68. ) Although  most  stu- 
dents begin  the  study  of  Russian  at  the  university,  a special  sequence 
of  courses  accommodates  matriculants  in  Russian. 

Russian  language  instmction  is  conducted  in  small  classroom  and 
laboratory  groups;  reading,  writing  and  conversation  are  included  at 
each  level  of  the  four-year  programme.  Students  specializing  in  lan- 
guages and  literatures  also  study  Old  Church  Slavic,  by  which  they 
are  introduced  both  to  the  study  of  Slavic  linguistics  and  to  an  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  Slavic  literary  languages.  Russian  literature  is  studied 
from  its  beginnings  in  the  10th  century  to  the  present,  with  emphasis 
on  the  great  periods  and  movements:  the  romanticism  of  the  late  18th 
century  and  the  first  decades  of  the  19th  century;  the  realistic  novel 
of  Pushkin,  Gogol,  Turgenev,  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy  and  their  contem- 
poraries; the  social  realism  and  symbolism  of  the  years  between  1880 
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and  1917;  Soviet  literature.  In  addition,  the  student  may  choose  among 
several  optional  specialized  literary  courses. 

In  the  General  Arts  Course , Russian  literature  is  offered  as  a subject 
of  concentration  in  the  Second  and  Third  years. 

Russian  is  also  available  as  an  honour  or  pass  option  in  various 
years  of  the  following  Honour  courses:  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, French  Language  and  Literature , Islamic  Studies , Modern  His- 
tory (Asian  Studies ),  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies , Economics , 
Political  Science. 

SOCIOLOGY— Sociology  is  the  scientific  study  of  all  forms  of  social 
relationships,  ranging  from  the  interaction  between  two  persons  to 
whole  societies.  The  sociologist  searches  for  valid  general  principles  in 
the  light  of  which  both  the  uniformities  and  the  variations  of  pattern 
in  social  relations  and  groups  can  be  understood  and  explained.  In 
practice  this  involves  the  accurate  observation  and  description  of 
human  behaviour  in  groups,  and  the  analysis  of  the  data  in  terms  of 
concepts  developed  by  the  sociologist.  This  enquiry  often  leads  to  an 
understanding  of  some  of  the  problems  and  issues  in  modem  society. 
Sociologists  use  a great  variety  of  methods  in  their  researches  depend- 
ing on  what  they  study,  such  as  documentary  research  when  they 
study  societies  of  the  past,  and  surveys  when  they  study  present-day 
groups  or  societies.  Usually  they  try  to  follow  the  model  of  scientific 
experimentation  and  explanation  in  their  researches.  In  this  University, 
particular  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  large-scale  structures  and 
processes  in  society,  focusing  on  Canadian  society  and  the  comparison 
of  societies  more  generally. 

For  an  introduction  to  sociology  the  following  books  are  recom- 
mended: 

Chinoy,  E.,  Sociological  Perspective.  (Random  House,  1954) 

Berger,  P.  L.,  Invitation  to  Sociology.  (Doubleday,  1963) 

Inkeles,  A.,  What  is  Sociology?  (Prentice-Hall,  1964 

SPANISH— See  Italian  and  Spanish,  p.  40. 

ST  AT  1ST  ICS— Originally  intended  to  describe  the  collection  and  tabula- 
tion of  records  deemed  necessary  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  a State, 
statistics  now  covers  a much  broader  field.  Today  statistics  is  thought 
of  as  a discipline  whose  concern  is  the  production  and  assessment  of 
quantitative  evidence.  The  services  of  statisticians  are  therefore  re- 
quired whenever  the  need  for  acceptable  observational  evidence  arises; 
and,  for  this  reason,  statisticians  are  to  be  found  in  research  organiza- 
tions, in  government  departments  and  in  universities. 

Students  who  wish  to  acquire  training  in  statistics  normally  do  so  in 
Divisions  I and  II  of  the  Honour  course  in  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

ZOOLOGY— Zoology,  the  study  of  the  life  of  animals,  prepares  students 
for  specialization  in  such  fields  as  cellular  and  comparative  physiology, 
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cytology  and  histology,  ecology,  embryology,  entomology,  ethology, 
fisheries  and  wildlife,  fresh  water  biology,  genetics,  radiation  biology, 
invertebrate  and  vertebrate  zoology. 

The  student  begins  by  acquiring  a general  knowledge  about  plants 
and  animals  along  with  the  required  Chemistry,  Mathematics  and 
Physics.  The  work  in  Zoology  begins  with  an  introduction  to  the 
structure  and  the  nature  of  the  animal  body,  its  modes  of  functioning, 
its  evolution  and  development,  and  its  adaptation  to  and  relationships 
within  its  environment.  This  is  followed  by  a more  detailed  considera- 
tion of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  anatomy  and  microscopic  structure 
of  cells  and  tissues.  There  follow  courses  on  the  functioning  of  animals 
(physiology,  biochemistry)  on  the  development  of  animals  (embryo- 
logy, genetics)  and  on  the  distribution  and  interrelationships  of  ani- 
mals ( ecology,  limnology,  zoogeography ) . There  are  very  few  entirely 
lecture-discussion  courses.  Instead,  direct  personal  observation  and 
experiment  in  the  laboratory  or  in  the  field  complement  the  work  of  a 
lecture  series. 

A student  wishing  to  specialize  in  Zoology  should  enter  the  Honour 
course  in  Science  in  the  First  Year  and  proceed  in  the  Botany  and 
Zoology  Division  of  the  course  in  Life  Sciences.  Some  specialization  is 
also  possible  in  the  General  Science  Course. 
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Additional  copies  of  this  publication 
may  be  obtained  from 

The  Secretary 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Sidney  Smith  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 

or 

The  Office  of  Admissions 
Simcoe  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 
Toronto  5,  Ontario 


THE  DIPLOMA  COUR®  IN  COMPUTING  AND  DATA  PROCESSING 


State  previous  regular  or  part-time  University  attendance.  Official  transcripts 
be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 
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THE  FINAL  DATE  BY  WHICH  APPLICATIONS  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  IS  SEPTEMBER  1st, 


Diploma  course  in  computing 
and  data  processing 

The  course  in  Computing  and  Data  Processing 
leading  to  a diploma  was  authorized  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  die  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  in  1962  and 
first  offered  in  the  academic  year  1962-1963.  It  is 
open  to  graduates  who  wish  to  acquire  specialized 
knowledge  in  programming  and  utilizing  electronic 
digital  computers.  In  this  rapidly  expanding  field 
there  is  a persistent  shortage  of  qualified  people 
who  meet  the  requirements  of  business,  industry, 
computer  manufacturers,  management  consultants 
and  government  organizations. 

The  course  covers  both  scientific  computing  and 
business  data  processing,  and  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  work. 
The  student  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  use 
the  extensive  and  powerful  computing  facilities  of 
the  Institute  of  Computer  Science.  He  will  become 
familiar  with  a large  number  of  programming 
languages,  such  as  FORTRAN  IV,  COBOL, 
ALGOL,  System/360  Assembly  Language  and 
Iverson’s  Programming  Language. 

To  earn  the  diploma  requires  full-time  study 
during  one  academic  session  (September  15  to 
May  15)  for  qualified  candidates.  It  may  not  be 
taken  on  a part-time  basis,  nor  can  it  be  spread 
over  a number  of  years. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

(«)  A University  degree  with  at  least  B standing 
in  the  final  year. 

(6)  At  least  a B standing  in  an  introductory 
Computer  Science  course,  or  equivalent  pro- 
gramming experience. 

(c)  Standing  in  at  least  four  courses  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

The  course  in  computing  required  under  (b) 
may  count  towards  this  requirement. 


Students  who  meet  these  qualifications  except 
for  (f>)  may  be  accepted  with  the  condition  that 
they  obtain  standing  in  such  a course  before  they 
begin  the  diploma  year.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  frequently  offers  “Introduction  to  Com- 
puting” (Computer  Science  301)  in  the  evening 
through  the  Division  of  University  Extension  both 
in  the  winter  and  summer  evening  sessions,  the 
latter  starting  in  May.  Students  desiring  to  take 
this  course  to  qualify  to  enter  the  Diploma  Course 
should  apply  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe 
Hall,  University  of  Toronto,  for  admission  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  as  Special  Students. 


CURRICULUM 

(a)  A total  of  at  least  four  courses  made  up  as 
Number  of  Hours 
per  week-. 


follows: 

1.  Required  Courses: 

Computer  Science  10011 
Computer  Programming 
and  Applications 
or 

Computer  Science  10091 
Numerical  Analysis  for 
Scientists  and  Engineers 

Computer  Science  10101 
Languages  for  Computer 
Programming 

Computer  Science  10131 
Data  Processing 

* Computer  Science  1014X1 
Machine  and  Assembly 
Language  Programming 


. hr.  plus 
2 his.  lab. 


2 hrs.  plus 
4 hrs.  lab. 


♦Courses  marked  with  an  X count  as  halt  a course  each, 
and  are  offered  either  in  the  first  or  second  term  of  the 
winter  session. 


2.  Optional  Courses.  The  following  is  a partial  list 
from  which  a selection  may  be  made: 

*Computer  Science  1015X1  2 hours 

Computer  Organization 

Mathematics  3002  3 hours 

Modern  Algebra 

Mathematics  21511 

Statistics  2 hours 

Industrial  Engineering  401-4023  2 hrs.  plus 

Operations  Research  3 hrs.  lab. 

Assigned  problems  and  projects  are  an  integral 
part  of  each  course. 

(6)  An  opportunity  to  learn  computer  opera- 
tion. This  is  provided  by  assisting  in  the  operation 
of  the  computing  facility  of  the  Institute  of  Com- 
puter Science  one  afternoon  a week,  on  an 
optional  basis. 

(c)  Attendance  and  participation  in  seminars 
and  colloquia  held  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
puter Science.  Outstanding  scientists  and  scholars 
are  frequently  invited  as  visiting  lecturers  to  report 
on  recent  developments  in  Computer  Science. 

FEES 

Subject  to  change  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  the 
academic  fee  is  $470.  Incidental  fees  of  $53  for 
men  or  $28  for  women,  are  in  addition.  Fees  may 
be  paid  jn  two  instalments,  the  first  upon  regis- 
tration (l$288  for  men,  $263  for  women),  the 
second  before  January  20th  (men:  $238,  women: 
$238). 


’Calendar,  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

’Calendar,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science. 

’Calendar,  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


UN  IVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


(a)  A limited  number  of  assistantships  are  avail- 
able to  diploma  students  who  have  sufficient  pro- 
gramming experience  (FORTRAN  IV)  to  act  as 
programming  advisers.  These  provide  $600  for 
four  hours  of  work  each  week  during  the  academic 
session. 

(6)  A diploma  student  may  apply  through  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  for  a loan  or  grant 
under  the  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program. 


APPLICATION 

Students  wishing  to  apply  for  admission  to  the 
Diploma  Course  in  Computing  and  Data  Pro- 
cessing should  complete  the  enclosed  form  as  early 
as  possible,  and  submit  it  together  with  transcripts 
to: 

Office  of  Admissions 
Simcoe  Hall 
University  of  Toronto 
Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada 

Applications  will  not  be  considered  after 
September  1st. 


FURTHER  INFORMATION 

For  further  information  contact: 

The  Diploma  Course  Supervisor 
Department  of  Computer  Science 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories 
University  of  Toronto 
Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
Dean  A.  D.  Allen,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
Chairman  T.  E.  Hull,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

The  Department  of  Computer  Science  in  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  was  established  in 
1964  to  offer  graduate-level  instruction,  and  to 
pursue  research  in  computer  science.  Diploma 
students  work  closely  with  the  staff  and  students 
engaged  in  this  program,  and  most  of  the 
courses  they  take  are  graduate  level  courses  in 
the  Department.  Students  who  obtain  a first-class 
standing  in  the  diploma  year  may  be  considered 
for  the  M.Sc.  (and  Ph.D.)  programs  of  the 
Department. 


INSTITUTE  OF  COMPUTER  SCIENCE 
Director  C.  C.  Gotlieb,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

The  Computation  Centre,  which  has  operated 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  since  1948,  became 
the  Institute  of  Computer  Science  in  1962.  The 
present  computing  facility  of  the  Institute  is  a 
dispatcher  system  in  which  a number  of  remote 
access  stations  are  on-line  to  an  IBM  360/50  that 
schedules  the  flow  of  work  to  and  from  an 
IBM  7094II.  The  360/50  will  also  be  available 
for  real  time,  time-sharing  and  conversational 
applications.  Additional  equipment  is  scheduled 
to  arrive  in  1968,  including  an  IBM  360/65  and 
an  IBM  360/75. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 


1968-69 

August  20 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  admission 
from  students  wishing  to  register  this  session. 

September  16 

Academic  year  begins  at  9:00  a.m.  Address  by  the 
President  at  2:00  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  classes  withdrawn  from 
1:45  p.m.  to  3:10  p.m. 

September  19  and  20 

Orientation  program. 

October  1 

Last  day  for  selection  of  programs. 

October  14 

Thanksgiving  Day— Buildings  closed. 

November  11 

Remembrance  Day  Service  at  10:30  a.m. 

December  20 

Last  day  of  lectures.  Term  ends  at  5:00  p.m. 

January  6 

Spring  term  begins. 

January  6-11 

Autumn  term  examinations. 

April  4 

Good  Friday— Buildings  closed. 

April  11 

Lectures  end. 

May  3 

Examinations  end. 
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g.  w.  reed,  q.c.,  b.a.,  ll.b.  Special  Lecturer  (Industrial  Relations) 

1.  reiman,  b.com.,  m.b.a.  Special  Lecturer  (Economics) 

a.  c.  welch,  m.a.,  ph.d.  ( minn.  ) Special  Lecturer  (Marketing) 
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SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 


Objectives 

The  aims  of  the  School’s  program  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

A Broad  Understanding 

To  help  the  student  understand  the  scope  and  complexities  of 
the  modern  business  system  in  its  current  relationship  to  society 
and  government,  and  in  its  historical  perspective,  especially  the 
nature  and  dimension  of  the  problems  facing  administrators 
who  are  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  policies  affecting  the 
future  course  of  business  and  for  the  effects  of  these  policies. 

An  Analytical  Framework 

To  help  the  student  to  acquire,  from  the  teachings  of  the 
various  social  and  physical  sciences,  from  the  documented 
experience  of  administrators,  and  from  contact  with  business 
executives  and  government  officials,  a body  of  principles,  theories, 
concepts  and  ideas  that  have  proved  their  usefulness,  or  show 
potential,  in  formulating  administrative  questions  and  solving 
administrative  problems. 

A Development  of  Skills 

To  help  the  student  to  develop  certain  administrative  skills, 
such  as  a capacity  for  recognizing  issues  and  diagnosing  problems 
or  posing  relevant  questions,  a capacity  for  ferreting  out  and 
assessing  factual  information  and  worthwhile  opinion  relevant 
to  specific  situations,  a capacity  for  visualizing  and  weighing 
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alternative  courses  of  action  on  the  basis  of  limited  information,  a 
capacity  for  reaching  objective  decisions  either  by  himself  or  in 
co-operation  with  others,  and  a capacity  for  communicating 
ideas  orally  in  small  and  large  groups  and  by  the  written  word. 

A Constructive  Scepticism 

To  help  the  student  appreciate  the  importance  of  imaginative 
questions  and  sceptical  challenge  in  the  appraisal  of  accepted 
business  principles,  theories,  judgments,  expressed  opinion  and 
current  practices. 

Methods  of  Instruction 

The  School  employs  a variety  of  instructional  methods.  Besides 
lectures,  and  reading,  research  and  case  assignments,  there  are 
seminars,  laboratory  periods  and  industrial  tours.  Emphasis  is 
upon  lectures  and  classroom  discussions  and  the  students’  pre- 
paration for  them,  but  the  School  is  not  limited  to  a particular 
instructional  method. 

Research 

The  School  recognizes  the  fundamental  importance  of  research 
in  the  educational  process.  As  a means  of  developing  their 
knowledge  and  organization  and  analytical  skills,  students  are 
encouraged  to  undertake  research  on  questions  of  interest  in  the 
areas  of  economic,  business  and  social  relations. 

A dissertation  based  on  research  study  is  required  as  part  of 
the  second-year  work  of  the  Master  of  Business  Administration 
program.  In  addition,  highly  qualified  students  are  permitted  to 
choose  a research  project  in  their  advanced  work.  The  disserta- 
tions and  projects  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty. 

Facilities 

The  School  is  located  on  the  St.  George  Campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  Classes  and  seminars  are  held  at  117-119  St. 
George  Street,  which  also  contains  the  administrative  office  of  the 
School,  the  School  of  Business  Library  and  the  faculty  offices. 
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This  physical  unity  in  the  academic  activities  of  the  School 
provides  an  opportunity  for  the  close  association  among  students 
and  faculty  so  desirable  in  university  work. 

The  School  of  Business  Library  maintains  a basic  collection  of 
books,  pamphlets,  periodicals  and  financial  reports.  It  provides 
ready  access  to  material  necessary  for  research  and  class  work. 
In  addition,  students  may  use  the  resources  of  the  Main  Library 
of  the  University,  and  of  the  Reference  Library  of  the  Toronto 
Public  Libraries. 

Students  will  make  use  of  the  main  computing  facility  of  the 
University,  consisting  of  a large  central  processing  unit  served 
by  several  remote  terminals  throughout  the  campus.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  systems  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  and 
offers  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  training  and  research. 
Several  courses  within  the  School’s  program  require  the  use  of 
the  computer;  all  students  are  required  to  gain  some  facility  with 
computer  programming. 

The  School  and  the  University 

The  School  of  Business  is  responsible  for  graduate  programs 
in  Business  Administration  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  It  has 
at  its  disposal  the  facilities  and  resources  of  a major  educational 
institution.  Thus,  it  can  offer  to  its  students  opportunities  to 
study  in  special  fields  related  to  administration  through  courses 
given  by  other  departments  of  the  University.  In  turn,  it  is  able 
to  offer  its  facilities  to  graduate  students  in  other  disciplines  who 
wish  to  diversify  their  programs  by  including  subjects  in  adminis- 
tration. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  School  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  full-time  faculty  members.  As  a result,  the  staff  is  able  to 
devote  its  energies  exclusively  to  the  educational  needs  of  the 
students  and  to  research  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  academic 
excellence. 

The  School  and  the  Business  Community 

Toronto  is  the  centre  of  a large,  well-developed  business  and 
financial  community,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
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Province  of  Ontario.  Thus,  it  is  able  to  offer  excellent  facilities 
for  the  study  of  administration  through  trips  to  business,  financial 
and  governmental  organizations,  and  through  contacts  with 
professional  groups  and  business  executives.  These  facilities  pro- 
vide a laboratory  for  the  students  and  faculty  members  alike.  In 
addition,  the  association  with  business  organizations  and  public 
agencies  keeps  the  course  of  study  relevant  to  the  realities  of 
current  administrative  practices. 

Most  of  the  professional  business  associations  have  chapters  in 
Toronto,  and  many  of  them  offer  to  the  students  opportunities  to 
participate  in  their  activities. 

The  School  draws  upon  the  business  community  for  special 
lecturers  to  aid  it  in  its  program  of  education.  Guest  speakers 
also  participate  in  the  graduate  program  by  conducting  seminars 
in  which  they  discuss  current  business  practices  with  the  students. 
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Students  Examine  Computer  Output 


THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 


The  School  of  Business  offers  two  graduate  programs  in  Busi- 
ness Administration — the  Master  of  Business  Administration 
program  and  the  Diploma  Course  in  Business  Administration. 

The  Master’s  program  is  a two-year  course  conducted  by  the 
School  of  Business  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

The  Diploma  Course  in  Business  Administration  is  a one-year 
program  offered  by  the  School  of  Business.  The  course  may  be 
taken  either  full-time  or  part-time  in  day  classes,  or  part-time 
in  evening  classes. 
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MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


PROGRAM 


The  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  is  a two-year 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration 
(M.B.A.). 

In  the  first  year,  the  program  consists  of  ten  subjects  designed 
to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  essentials  of  business  adminis- 
tration. The  second  year’s  work  comprises  five  subjects  and  a 
dissertation.  Selection  of  subjects  in  the  second  year  is  restricted 
to  ensure  a reasonably  broad  program. 

Eligibility 

Admission  to  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  program 
is  open  to  graduates  of  universities  approved  by  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  in  accordance  with  its  general  regulations. 

Applicants  must  have  secured  second-class  honours  (or  B 
standing)  in  their  undergraduate  work. 

Although  graduates  of  Canadian  universities  whose  under- 
graduate standing  clearly  meets  this  requirement  will  be  admitted 
to  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  on  the  strength 
of  their  undergraduate  work  alone,  all  other  applicants  must 
demonstrate  their  potential  ability  to  undertake  graduate  work 
in  this  field  by  obtaining  a satisfactory  score  on  the  Admission 
Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business  administered  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Candidates  who  are  otherwise  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
Master’s  program  may  be  granted  advanced  standing  and 
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permitted  to  register  in  the  second  year  of  the  program  in  the 
following  circumstances: 

1.  A graduate  from  a four-year  honour  course  in  commerce  or 
business  administration  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  School  of 
Business,  provides  an  adequate  program  of  studies  in  this  area 
may  be  admitted  into  the  second  year  of  the  program  provided 
that  he  has  covered  all  or  substantially  all  of  the  subjects  of  the 
first  year.  If  his  undergraduate  program  is  deficient  in  one  or 
more  areas,  a special  program  may  be  prescribed  and  he  may  be 
required  to  take  one  or  more  first-year  subjects  in  addition  to  the 
regular  work  of  the  second  year.  A candidate  required  to  take 
more  than  one  full  subject  of  the  first  year  in  addition  to  his 
second  year’s  work  will  not  be  able  to  complete  his  work  for  the 
degree  in  one  year. 

2.  A candidate  who  has  achieved  B standing  in  the  Diploma 
Course  in  Business  Administration  or  has  done  satisfactory 
graduate  work  at  another  university  will  be  admitted  to  the 
second  year  of  the  program  provided  that  the  subjects  he  has 
taken  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  School  of  Business,  equivalent  to 
the  work  of  the  first  year.  If  not  all  of  the  subjects  of  the  first 
year  have  been  adequately  covered,  the  choice  of  second-year 
subjects  may  be  restricted  or  additional  subjects  may  be  prescribed. 

Application 

Application  forms  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration  program  must  be  obtained  from  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

For  admission  to  the  Master’s  program,  two  application  forms, 
duly  completed,  and  two  copies  of  the  official  transcript  of  the 
applicant’s  undergraduate  record,  certified  by  the  university 
concerned,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 
Unofficial  or  uncertified  photostatic  copies  of  transcripts  are  not 
acceptable.  Since  many  institutions  are  unwilling  to  release  full 
details  of  a student’s  record  to  the  student  himself,  it  is  usually 
advisable  to  ask  the  undergraduate  institution  to  send  transcripts 
direct  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  submitted  by  June  15. 
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The  final  date  for  the  receipt  of  applications  is  August  1.  An 
application  fee  of  $10  (certified  cheque  or  money  order  in 
Canadian  funds  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto)  must 
accompany  applications  from  students  not  previously  enrolled 
in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies.  In  no  case  will  application  fees 
be  refunded,  nor  will  they  be  credited  against  fees. 

Applications  will  be  considered  from  students  who  are  in  their 
final  year  of  undergraduate  study  and  such  applicants,  if  their 
record  to  date  meets  the  requirements,  will  be  granted  conditional 
admission. 

Since,  in  many  cases,  the  School  of  Business  will  not  recommend 
admission  unless  a satisfactory  score  has  been  obtained  on  the 
Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business  and  since  the 
test  results  are  also  taken  into  account  in  awarding  certain 
fellowships,  applicants  are  advised  to  arrange  to  take  this  test 
before  submitting  their  applications.  Information  regarding  the 
test  may  be  obtained  from:  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study 
in  Business,  Educational  Testing  Service,  Box  966,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  08540,  U.S.A. 

Because  students  are  required  to  be  fluent  in  the  English 
language,  applicants  from  countries  in  which  English  is  not  the 
normal  means  of  communication  will  be  required  to  demonstrate 
their  competence  in  English  before  their  arrival  at  the  School. 
Normally  this  is  best  done  by  means  of  the  test  administered  by 
the  English  Language  Institute,  University  of  Michigan,  or  by 
the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language,  administered  by  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Although 
the  test  results  need  not  be  submitted  until  the  applicant  has 
been  advised  that  he  is  otherwise  acceptable,  the  applicant  can 
avoid  delay  in  receiving  advice  of  final  admission  by  arranging  to 
take  the  English  test  at  an  earlier  date. 

Registration 

Registration  of  candidates  for  the  Master’s  program  will  take 
place  on  September  13  and  16,  1968.  Detailed  instructions  will  be 
sent  to  accepted  candidates  in  advance  of  that  date. 

At  least  the  first  instalment  of  fees  must  be  paid  before 
registration.  (See  page  20.) 
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Courses  of  Study 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  subjects  of  study  are  set  out  on 
pages  35-44. 

FIRST  YEAR 

The  first  year  of  the  Master’s  program  consists  of  the  following 
subjects: 

1010  Economics  of  Enterprise  (half  subject) 

1011  Economic  Environment  of  Business  (half  subject) 

1020  Accounting 

1030  Business  Finance  (half  subject) 

1040  Production  (half  subject) 

1050  Marketing  (half  subject) 

1060  Introduction  to  Administration 

1070  Statistics  for  Business  Decisions  (half  subject) 

1072  Business  Information  Systems  (half  subject) 

and  one  of  the  following: 

1041  Introduction  to  Operations  Analysis  (half  subject) 

1071  Quantitative  Methods  (half  subiecO 

Substitutions  and  Credits 

Students  who  have  not  been  granted  advanced  standing  will 
normally  be  required  to  take  the  complete  first-year  program 
consisting  of  the  equivalent  of  six  full  subjects.  If,  however,  a 
student  has  done  satisfactory  work  elsewhere  in  courses  con- 
sidered to  be  equivalent  to  one  of  the  first-year  subjects,  he  may 
be  granted  an  exemption  from  that  subject.  If  it  is  considered 
necessary,  a special  examination  may  be  required.  Exemptions 
can  only  be  granted  in  one  full  subject  or  two  half  subjects. 
Students  eligible  for  exemption  in  more  than  one  full  subject  or 
two  half  subjects  will  be  required  to  substitute  another  approved 
graduate  subject  for  one  of  the  exempted  subjects. 

In  special  cases  where  a student  has  covered,  in  an  under- 
graduate honour  course  or  in  another  graduate  course,  work 
considered  to  be  equivalent  to  first-year  subjects,  he  may  be 
granted  credit  in  the  corresponding  subjects.  All  credits  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

The  second-year  program  consists  of  five  subjects  and  a 
dissertation.  The  subjects  currently  offered  by  the  School  of 
Business  are  as  follows: 

2002  Research  Project 

2003  Business  Strategy 

2010  Economics  and  Business  Policy 
2020  Administrative  Accounting 

2030  Financial  Management 

2031  Financial  Markets  and  Investment  Analysis 

2040  Production  Management 

2041  Operations  Analysis 

2050  Marketing  Management 

2051  Marketing  Research 

2052  Marketing  Communications 

2060  Management  of  Human  Resources 

2061  Selected  Problems  in  Industrial  Relations 

2062  Union-Management  Relations 

2063  Human  Relations  in  the  Industrial  Community 
2065  Organizational  Behaviour 

2070  Statistical  Methods  for  Business  and  Industry 

2071  Business  Forecasting 

One  subject  may  also  be  chosen  from  another  graduate 
department  of  the  University,  if  approved  by  the  School  of 
Business  and  the  department  concerned. 

The  graduate  departments  offering  courses  which  may  be 
suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  program  include  the  following: 
Computer  Science 
Culture  and  Technology 
Industrial  Engineering 
Law 

Mathematics 
Political  Economy 
Sociology 

Selection  of  subjects 

In  general,  it  is  considered  desirable  that  the  student  choose  a 
program  as  diversified  as  possible,  although  a limited  amount  of 
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specialization  will  be  permitted  in  one  area.  Except  where  a 
special  program  has  been  approved  by  the  Director,  the  five 
second-year  subjects  must  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  the 
following  rules: 

(a)  Each  student  must  take  either 
2003  Business  Strategy  or 

2010  Economics  and  Business  Policy 

(b)  The  remaining  four  subjects  must  be  selected  in  such  a way 
that  at  least  one  subject  is  chosen  in  at  least  three  of  the 
groups  set  out  below.  No  more  than  two  subjects  may  be 
chosen  from  a group. 


Group  1 

2020 

Administrative  Accounting 

2030 

Financial  Management 

2031 

Financial  Markets  and  Investment 
Analysis 

Group  2 

2040 

Production  Management 

2041 

Operations  Analysis 

Group  3 

2050 

Marketing  Management 

2051 

Marketing  Research 

2052 

Marketing  Communications 

Group  4 

2060 

Management  of  Human  Resources 

2063* 

Human  Relations  in  the  Industrial 
Community 

2065 

Organizational  Behaviour 

Group  5 

2061 

Selected  Problems  in  Industrial  Relations 

2062 

Union-Management  Relations 

Group  6 

2070 

Statistical  Methods  for  Business  and 
Industry 

2071 

Business  Forecasting 

Group  7 

2002* 

Research  Project 

Subjects  from  other  Graduate 
Departments 


*These  subjects  may  be  taken  for  credit  only  with  special 
permission. 

(c)  One  or  more  extra  subjects  (not  counting  for  credit  towards 
the  degree)  may  be  taken  with  special  permission. 
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(d)  A student’s  choice  of  subjects  may  be  restricted  by 
conditions  imposed  either  on  admission  to  the  program  or 
on  completion  of  the  first  year’s  work. 

(e)  All  programs  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  Director  of 
the  School  of  Business  and  by  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 
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Academic  Standing 

The  following  grading  system  is  employed: 


G 

re 

sp 


Grade 


Marks 


FIRST  YEAR 


A 

B 

C 

F (Failure) 


75-100% 
66-74% 
60-65% 
Below  60% 


da 

do 


ta 

j 

nor 


In  order  to  obtain  credit  for  the  work  of  the  first  year  a student 
must  obtain  at  least  C standing  in  each  subject  and  an  average  of 
at  least  66%  of  the  aggregate  marks.  No  supplemental  examina- 
tions are  provided  and  a student  who  fails  to  obtain  the  required 
standing  in  a subject  will  be  required  to  repeat  that  subject. 

A student  who  obtains  the  required  66%  of  the  aggregate 
marks  but  who  fails  to  obtain  standing  in  one  subject  (or  two 
half  subjects)  may  be  permitted  to  register  in  the  second  year 
while  repeating  the  failed  subject  or  subjects. 

SECOND  YEAR 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  the  degree,  a student  must 
obtain  B standing  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  the  second  year  and 
in  the  dissertation.  Students  who  obtain  an  average  of  66%  of  the 
total  marks  but  who  fail  to  obtain  standing  in  one  subject  may  be 
permitted  to  repeat  the  failed  subject. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  the  degree,  all  requirements 
must  be  completed  within  four  years  from  the  date  of  first 
enrolment  in  the  second  year  of  the  program. 
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General  Regulations 

A student  whose  attendance  at  classes  is  unsatisfactory,  or 
whose  work  is  deemed  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his  registration 
cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

Aegrotat  standing  will  not  be  granted  but  special  examinations 
may  be  provided  for  students  who  were  unable  to  write  the  final 
examinations  or  whose  performance  was  adversely  affected  by 
reason  of  illness,  domestic  affliction,  or  other  causes.  Petitions'for 
special  consideration  on  account  of  such  factors  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Business  within  three 
days  after  the  end  of  the  examination  period,  together  with  a 
doctor’s  certificate  which  includes  a statement  that  the  candidate 
was  examined  at  the  time  of  illness,  or  other  evidence. 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  program  is  not 
normally  available  to  part-time  students.  Applicants  wishing  to 
obtain  credit  towards  the  degree  on  a part-time  basis  may, 
however,  cover  the  equivalent  of  the  first  year  by  registering  in 
the  Diploma  course  in  Business  Administration.  (See  page  21.) 
In  exceptional  cases,  well  qualified  students  may  be  permitted  to 
take  the  second  year  of  the  Master’s  program  on  a part-time 
basis. 

Appeals 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of 
the  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  should  consult  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  or  the  office  of  the 
university  registrar  about  the  preparation  and  submission  of  his 
petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Fees 

Before  students  can  register  in  the  Master’s  program,  they 
must  complete  fees  forms  and  pay  all,  or  the  first  instalment,  of 
the  prescribed  fees.  Fees  forms  are  available  at  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  All  cheques  and  money  orders  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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The  fees  payable  (subject  to  change)  are  as  follows: 


FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 


Academic 

Incidental 

Total 

First 

Second 

fee 

fees* 

fees 

instal. 

instal. 

Men 

$435 

$43 

$478 

$261 

$220 

Women 

435 

23 

458 

241 

220 

*Incidental  fees  include:  Hart  House  (Men)  $20,  Students’  Administrative 
Council  $8,  Health  Service  $10  and  Graduate  Students’  Union  $5. 


Fees  must  be  paid  before  registration.  Penalty  for  late 
registration  is  $10,  plus  $1  per  day  up  to  $20. 

If  a student  elects  to  pay  his  fees  in'  two  instalments,  the 
penalty  for  late  payment  of  the  first  instalment  is  the  penalty 
for  late  registration,  as  above.  The  second  instalment  is  due  on  or 
before  January  15  (without  further  notice).  Penalty  for  late 
payment  of  the  second  instalment  is  $3  per  month  up  to  $10. 

PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

Academic  fee:  $90  per  subject. 

Incidental  fees:  $15. 

Fees  must  be  paid  in  full  before  registration. 

Withdrawal 

If  for  any  reason  a student  cannot  continue  classes,  he  must 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
written  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw.  Fees  adjustment  will  be 
considered  only  from  date  of  receipt  of  notice. 
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DIPLOMA  COURSE 


IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


The  Diploma  Course  is  a one-year  course  leading  to  the 
designation  Diploma  in  Business  Administration  (Dip. Bus. 
Admin.).  The  program  of  studies  consists  of  ten  subjects  and  a 
comprehensive  examination.  The  program  may  be  taken  either 
full-time  or  part-time  in  day  classes,  or  part-time  in  evening 
classes. 

Eligibility 

Admission  to  the  Diploma  Course  is  open  to  graduates  of 
recognized  universities,  who  have  shown  evidence  of  capability 
for  successful  work  in  the  course  by  their  undergraduate  studies. 

Applicants  whose  undergraduate  standing  has  been  more  than 
marginally  below  second-class  honours  (or  B standing)  will  be 
required  to  provide  additional  evidence  of  their  potential  ability 
in  this  field.  Normally  this  will  be  done  by  obtaining  a satisfactory 
score  in  the  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business 
administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  However,  the  School  is  prepared  in  exceptional  cases 
to  consider  other  factors,  such  as  graduate  courses  taken  else- 
where or  suitable  business  experience.  Applicants  with  less  than 
third-class  honours  (or  C standing)  will  not  be  admitted  into  the 
course. 

Because  students  from  outside  of  Canada  are  often  unfamiliar 
with  the  Canadian  economic  and  social  environment  and  thus 
experience  great  difficulty  in  pursuing  studies  in  business 
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administration  at  the  graduate  level,  all  applicants  whose  under- 
graduate work  has  been  carried  on  at  universities  outside  of 
Canada  are  required  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  proceed  in 
the  course  by  obtaining  a satisfactory  score  on  the  Admission 
Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business. 

Applicants  should  note  that  the  limited  facilities  of  the  School 
make  it  necessary  to  restrict  enrolment  in  the  Diploma  Course 
and  that  since  preference  is  given  to  the  more  highly  qualified 
applicants,  those  possessing  only  the  minimum  requirements  for 
admission  cannot  be  assured  of  a place  in  the  course. 

Application 

Application  forms  for  admission  to  the  Diploma  Course  in 
Business  Administration  must  be  obtained  from  the  School  of 
Business. 

For  admission  to  the  Diploma  Course,  two  application  forms, 
duly  completed,  and  two  copies  of  the  official  transcript  of  the 
applicant’s  undergraduate  record,  certified  by  the  university 
concerned,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  School  of 
Business,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Ontario.  Unofficial 
or  uncertified  photostatic  copies  of  transcripts  are  not  acceptable. 
Since  many  institutions  are  unwilling  to  release  full  details  of  a 
student’s  record  to  the  student  himself,  it  is  usually  advisable  to 
ask  the  undergraduate  institution  to  send  transcripts  direct  to 
the  School  of  Business.  Applications  for  admission  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  August  20. 

Applications  will  be  considered  from  students  who  are  in  their 
final  year  of  undergraduate  study  and  such  applicants,  if  their 
record  to  date  meets  the  requirements,  will  be  granted  conditional 
admission. 

Since  in  many  cases,  the  School  of  Business  will  not  admit 
applicants  unless  a satisfactory  score  has  been  obtained  on  the 
Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business,  applicants  are 
advised  to  arrange  to  take  this  test  before  submitting  their 
applications.  Information  regarding  the  test  may  be  obtained 
from:  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business,  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service,  Box  966,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540, 
U.S.A. 
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Because  students  in  the  School  of  Business  are  required  to  be 
fluent  in  the  English  language,  applicants  from  countries  in 
which  English  is  not  the  normal  means  of  communication  will  be 
required  to  demonstrate  their  competence  in  English  before  their 
arrival  at  the  School.  Normally  this  is  best  done  by  means  of  the 
test  administered  by  the  English  Language  Institute,  University 
of  Michigan,  or  by  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language 
administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  Although  the  test  results  need  not  be  submitted 
until  the  applicant  has  been  advised  that  he  is  otherwise  accept- 
able, the  applicant  can  avoid  delay  in  receiving  advice  of  final 
admission  by  arranging  to  take  the  English  test  at  an  earlier  date. 


Registration 
FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 

Registration  of  full-time  students  in  the  Diploma  Course  will 
take  place  on  September  13  and  16,  1968.  Detailed  instructions 
will  be  sent  to  accepted  candidates  in  advance  of  that  date. 

At  least  the  first  instalment  of  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
registration.  (See  page  26.) 

PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

Part-time  students,  whose  applications  for  admission  to  the 
Diploma  Course  have  been  accepted,  may  register  by  mail  on 
forms  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Business. 
Registrations  will  be  accepted  in  order  received  up  to  class  limits. 
Registration  forms  must  be  accompanied  by  a cheque  covering 
fees  in  full.  No  registrations  of  part-time  students  will  be  accepted 
after  September  16. 

Withdrawal 

If  for  any  reason  a student  cannot  continue  classes,  he  must 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Business  written  notice 
of  intention  to  withdraw.  Fees  adjustment  will  be  considered  only 
from  date  of  receipt  of  notice. 
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Courses  of  Study 

The  Diploma  Course  in  Business  Administration  consists  of 
the  following  subjects: 

110  Economics  of  Enterprise  (half  subject) 

111  Economic  Environment  of  Business  (half  subject) 

120  Accounting 

130  Business  Finance  (half  subject) 

140  Production  (half  subject) 

150  Marketing  (half  subject) 

160  Introduction  to  Administration 

170  Statistics  for  Business  Decisions  (half  subject) 

172  Business  Information  Systems  (half  subject) 

and  one  of  the  following: 

141  Introduction  to  Operations  Analysis  (half  subject) 

171  Quantitative  Methods  (half  subject) 

In  addition,  candidates  for  the  Diploma  are  required  to  write  a 
comprehensive  examination. 

These  subjects  are  similar  to  those  in  the  Master’s  program  as 
described  on  pages  35-38. 

No  credits  will  be  allowed  for  work  taken  elsewhere.  If, 
however,  a student  has  done  satisfactory  work  elsewhere  in 
courses  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  one  of  the  Diploma 
subjects,  he  may  be  permitted  to  substitute  another  graduate 
subject  for  the  equivalent  Diploma  subject.  If  it  is  considered 
necessary,  a special  examination  may  be  required.  Substitutions 
will  be  permitted  for  only  one  full  subject  or  two  half  subjects. 


Academic  Standing 

The  following  grading  system  is  employed: 


Grade 

A 

B 

C 

F (Failure) 


Marks 
75-100% 
66-74% 
60-65% 
Below  60% 


Candidates  must  obtain  at  least  C standing  in  each  subject 
and  in  the  comprehensive  examination  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
the  Diploma  in  Business  Administration.  A candidate  who 
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obtains  the  required  60%  average  but  who  fails  to  obtain 
standing  in  the  equivalent  of  two  full  subjects  may  be  permitted 
to  repeat  the  failed  subjects. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  the  Diploma,  a candidate 
must  complete  all  the  required  subjects  and  the  comprehensive 
examination  within  four  years  from  the  date  of  first  registration. 

General  Regulations 

A student  whose  attendance  at  classes  is  unsatisfactory,  or 
whose  work  is  deemed  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his  registration 
cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Business. 

Aegrotat  standing  will  not  be  granted  but  special  examinations 
may  be  provided  for  students  who  were  unable  to  write  the  final 
examinations  or  whose  performance  was  adversely  affected  by 
reason  of  illness,  domestic  affliction,  or  other  causes.  Petitions  for 
special  consideration  on  account  of  such  factors  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Business  within  three 
days  after  the  end  of  the  examination  period,  together  with  a 
doctor’s  certificate  which  includes  a statement  that  the  candidate* 
was  examined  at  the  time  of  illness,  or  other  evidence. 

The  Diploma  Course  may  be  taken  on  a part-time  basis. 
Part-time  students  are  not  permitted  to  register  in  more  than 
two  subjects  in  each  term. 

Graduates  of  the  Diploma  Course  who  have  obtained  an 
average  of  66%  in  the  course  will  be  deemed  to  have  met  the 
minimum  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration  program  with  advanced  standing. 

Appeals 

A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision 
of  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Business  should  consult  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  of  Business  or  the  office  of  the  university 
registrar  about  the  preparation  and  submission  of  his  petition 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Fees 

Before  students  can  register  in  the  Diploma  Course,  they  must 
complete  fees  forms  and  pay  all,  or  the  first  instalment,  of  the 
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prescribed  fees.  Fees  forms  are  available  at  the  School  of  Business 
at  the  time  of  registration. 

All  cheques  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

The  fees  payable  (subject  to  change)  are  as  follows: 


FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 


Academic 

Incidental 

Total 

First 

Second 

fee 

fees* 

fees 

instal. 

instal. 

Men 

$435 

$38 

$473 

$256 

$220 

Women 

435 

18 

453 

236 

220 

* Incidental  fees  include:  Hart  House  (Men)  $20,  Students’  Administrative 
Council  $8  and  Health  Service  $10. 


Fees  must  be  paid  before  registration.  Penalty  for  late  registra- 
tion is  $10,  plus  $1  per  day  up  to  $20. 

If  a student  elects  to  pay  his  fees  in  two  instalments,  the 
penalty  for  late  payment  of  the  first  instalment  is  the  penalty  for 
late  registration  as  above.  The  second  instalment  is  due  on  or 
before  January  15  (without  further  notice).  Penalty  for  late 
payment  of  the  second  instalment  is  $3  per  month  up  to  $10. 

PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

Academic  fee:  per  subject  $90 ; per  half  subject  $50. 

In  addition  to  these  academic  fees,  Diploma  Course  students 
attending  day  classes  are  required  to  pay  $10  per  year  Health 
Service  fee  (or  $5  per  year  if  only  attending  day  classes  in  one 
half  subject). 

Fees  for  part-time  students  must  be  paid  in  full  at  the  time  of 
registration. 
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FELLOWSHIPS,  AWARDS  AND 
FINANCIAL  AID 


There  are  various  sources  of  financial  assistance  available  to 
qualified  students.  Fellowships  in  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration  program  are  awarded  to  students  of  high 
academic  attainment.  Bursaries,  loan  funds  and  assistantships 
are  available  to  all  students. 

The  Shiffer-Hillman  Fellowship 

This  fellowship,  of  the  value  of  $1,000,  is  the  gift  of  Shiffer- 
Hillman  Company,  Limited.  It  is  to  be  awarded  every  second 
year,  and  will  be  awarded  in  the  1969-70  session.  It  is  open  to 
graduates  of  any  recognized  university  who  propose  to  undertake 
full-time  graduate  work  in  Business  Administration  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Business  Administration. 

The  James  William  Woods  Fellowship 

This  fellowship,  of  the  value  of  $500,  is  the  gift  of  Gordon 
Mackay  and  Company  Limited.  It  is  open  to  graduates  of  any 
recognized  university  who  propose  to  undertake  full-time  grad- 
uate work  in  Business  Administration  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Business  Administration. 

The  Mary  Jane  Felker  Fellowship 

This  fellowship,  of  the  value  of  approximately  $1,000,  has  been 
established  by  virtue  of  a bequest  from  the  late  Mrs.  Felker  of 
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Guelph,  Ontario.  It  is  open  to  graduates  of  any  recognized 
university  who  propose  to  undertake  full-time  graduate  work  in 
Business  Administration  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Business  Administration. 

Open  Fellowships 

The  following  open  fellowships  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  may  be  held  by  candidates  for  the  M.B.A.  degree.  With 
the  exception  of  Pre-requisite  Year  Fellowships,  these  are  open 
only  to  students  entering  the  second  year  of  the  program: 

Special  Open  Fellowships  $4,000 

Mary  H.  Beatty  Fellowships  (renewable)  $3,000 

Sidney  Smith  Fellowship  ' $2,500 

Open  Fellowships  up  to  $3,000 

Pre-requisite  Year  Fellowships  up  to  $1,000 

Margaret  and  Nicholas  Fodor  Fellowship  approximately  $5,000 
George  Sidney  Brett  Memorial  Fellowship 

approximately  $1,245 

Sir  Joseph  Flavelle  Fellowships  approximately  $1,400 

Mary  Elizabeth  Mahony  Fellowship  approximately  $1,200 
R.  V.  LeSueur  Fellowship  $500 

Applications  for  all  the  above  fellowships  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  on 
or  before  March  1. 

The  Toronto  Construction  Association  Fellowship 

This  fellowship,  of  the  value  of  $3,000,  to  be  awarded  to  a 
student  entering  the  second  year  who  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Director  of  the  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations  is  most  likely  to 
contribute  in  a practical  way  to  industrial  relations  as  they 
pertain  to  the  construction  industry,  is  open  to  graduates  who 
propose  to  undertake  full-time  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Business  Administration.  Applications  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Director,  Centre  for  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  Toronto,  prior  to  March  1. 
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Seagram  Business  Fellowships 

The  Samuel  Bronfman  Foundation  has  made  available  on  an 
annual  basis  a series  of  fellowships  to  be  awarded  to  students  in 
graduate  schools  of  business  in  Canadian  universities.  The 
awards  are  limited  to  Canadian  citizens. 

Type  A Graduate  Study  Fellowships,  of  which  there  are  12 
awards  of  $1,000  each,  are  open  to  graduates  of  any  recognized 
university  who  propose  to  enter  the  first  year  of  the  Master  of 
Business  Administration  program.  Application  for  Type  A 
Fellowships  must  be  made  directly  by  individuals  to:  Dr. 
Herman  Overgaard,  Secretary/Treasurer,  Association  of  Cana- 
dian Schools  of  Business,  c/o  School  of  Business  and  Economics, 
Waterloo  Lutheran  University,  Waterloo,  Ontario,  by  April  1, 1968. 

Type  B Graduate  Study  Fellowships,  of  which  there  are  6 
awards  of  $1,600  each,  are  open  to  students  entering  the  second 
year  of  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  program. 
Candidates  for  Type  B Fellowships  are  nominated  by  the  School 
of  Business.  Nominations  close  May  15,  1968. 

Applicants  for  these  fellowships  are  required  to  submit  their 
score  in  the  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business. 

School  of  Business  Loan  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  virtue  of  gifts  of  the  Canadian 
Industrial  Management  Association,  Consumers’  Gas  Company, 
Dominion  Stores  Limited,  Massey-Ferguson  Limited,  Eastern 
Construction  Limited,  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada, 
Mr.  B.  C.  Donnan  and  Mr.  N.  J.  Parsons.  It  provides  for  loans 
to  competent  students  in  need  of  financial  assistance.  Repay- 
ments commence  one  year  after  graduation,  from  which  date 
interest  at  3%  is  charged.  Students  may  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
School  of  Business,  after  they  have  registered. 

Graduate  Students'  Emergency  Loan  Fund 

This  fund  has  been  established  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  to  assist  full-time  students  to  meet  financial  problems 
which  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  Full  information  is 
available  from  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of  Gradate  Stuudies. 
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University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Loan  Fund 

This  fund  comes  from  subscriptions  received  from  graduates 
of  the  University  and  is  administered  by  the  University  of 
Toronto  Alumni  Association.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association,  Alumni  House. 

Province  of  Ontario  Student  Awards  Program 

The  Province  of  Ontario  instituted  a program  in  1966  incor- 
porating both  the  former  Federal-Provincial  Bursary  Plan  and 
the  Canada  Student  Loans  Plan.  To  be  eligible  for  an  award 
under  this  Program,  a student  entering  the  School  of  Business 
must  be  a Canadian  citizen,  or  have  landed  immigrant  status; 
must  have  been  a permanent  resident  of  Ontario  for  at  least 
12  months  and,  must  be  enrolled  as  a full-time  student.  Awards 
received  by  students  from  other  sources  will  be  counted  as  a 
direct  resource  against  the  grant  portion  of  any  Award  made 
under  this  program  after  the  first  $150. 

Further  information  and  application  forms  are  available  from 
the  School  of  Business  in  the  case  of  Diploma  Course  students,  or 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  in  the  case  of  M.B.A.  candidates. 
Information  about  loans  and  bursaries  available  to  students  from 
other  provinces  is  available  from  the  Department  of  Education 
in  the  province  in  which  the  student  has  established  residence. 

Assistantships 

Each  year  there  are  openings  for  some  graduate  students  as 
assistants  to  help  with  the  correction  of  reports  and  for  the 
supervision  of  the  Library  in  the  evenings.  Assistantships  are 
valued  up  to  $500  depending  on  the  type  of  work.  Application  for 
appointment  as  an  assistant  should  be  made  to  the  Director  of 
the  School  of  Business. 

Alumni  Award 

This  award  is  presented  each  year  by  the  School  of  Business 
Alumni  Association  to  the  student  achieving  the  highest  scholastic 
standing  in  the  graduating  class  of  the  School  of  Business. 
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Hart  House— The  Athletic,  Cultural  and  Social  Centre  for  Men  Students 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Placement  Service 

Because  the  University  of  Toronto  is  located  in  a very  large 
centre  of  business  and  industrial  activity,  its  graduating  students 
are  in  the  midst  of  many  job  opportunities.  Moreover,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  with  its  graduates  from  many  departments, 
attracts  prospective  employers  from  all  parts  of  Canada.  Employ- 
ment opportunities,  both  in  kind  and  number,  are  currently  most 
extensive,  particularly  for  Business  Administration  graduates. 


I 
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The  University  of  Toronto  Placement  Service  is  designed  to 
administer  the  work  of  helping  students  to  find  suitable  employ- 
ment upon  completion  of  their  graduate  work.  This  Service  forms 
a contact  between  the  student  and  business  or  governmental 
organizations.  It  arranges  interviews,  maintains  files  of  job 
opportunities  and  applicants,  and  gathers  information  on  pros- 
pective employers. 

In  addition  to  the  Placement  Service,  the  School  has  its  own 
Placement  Officer  who  works  with  the  Service  to  fill  the  special 
needs  of  the  graduates  of  the  School. 


Housing 

The  University  maintains  a listing  of  rooming  houses,  flats, 
apartments  and  homes.  Information  may  be  obtained  through 
the  Housing  Service,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5.  Off- 
campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not  subject  to  University 
regulation.  Limited  accommodation  for  single  students  is  also 
available  in  the  various  college  residences  of  the  University. 

The  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.  offers  certain 
housing  accommodations  for  single  and  married  students, 
through  its  own  facilities  and  through  Rochdale  College.  Since 
the  University  has  no  official  connection  with  the  Campus 
Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  enquiries  about  accommodation 
available  through  that  organization  should  be  addressed  direct 
to  the  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  395  Huron  Street, 
Toronto  5,  or  to  Rochdale  College,  Reservations  Office,  395 
Huron  Street. 

Health  Service 

All  enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  Health  Service, 
University  of  Toronto. 

A graduate  student  not  domiciled  in  Canada  must  submit  a 
certificate  of  freedom  from  disease,  including  tuberculosis  as 
demonstrated  by  an  X-ray  file  of  his  chest.  He  must  also  complete 
his  medical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  within  one  month 
of  registration. 
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Student  Expenses 

It  is  estimated  that  the  minimum  cost  of  maintenance  and 
fees  for  a single  student  living  away  from  home  is  about  $2,000 
for  the  University  session. 

Each  student  should  be  prepared  to  spend  up  to  $100  in  con- 
nection with  the  orientation  program,  other  student  activities 
and  the  purchase  of  books. 


Student  Organizations 

Graduate  Business  Club 

The  Graduate  Business  Club  is  the  student  organization  of  the 
School  of  Business  and  is  open  to  all  students.  Activities  under- 
taken by  the  Club  include  social,  athletic  and  informative 
programs  encouraging  full  participation  by  the  members. 

As  part  of  its  program  of  student  development,  the  Business  * 
Club  sponsors  a two-day  orientation  program  at  the  beginning  of 
term.  By  living  together,  the  students  become  acquainted  with 
each  other  and  with  faculty  members  and  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  viewpoint  of  the  School’s  graduate 
program. 

Other  Student  Organizations 

All  students  in  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Graduate  Students’  Union,  a body  which  brings 
together  for  social  purposes  graduate  students  throughout  the 
University. 

Male  students  may  participate  in  the  activities  sponsored  by 
Hart  House,  which  offers  facilities  for  social  and  cultural  en- 
deavours. Students  wishing  to  use  the  athletic  facilities  at  Hart 
House  may  do  so  by  paying  an  additional  athletic  fee. 

As  members  of  the  Student  Chapter  of  the  American  Market- 
ing Association,  students  may  participate,  at  reduced  rates,  in 
the  activities  of  the  Toronto  Chapter.  These  include  regular 
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monthly  dinner  meetings,  special  workshop  sessions,  and  an 
annual  management  seminar.  By  sharing  in  these  activities, 
students  learn  of  current  developments  in  marketing,  meet 
leading  members  of  the  marketing  community  and  are  thus 
better  able  to  assess  career  opportunities  in  the  marketing  field. 

All  students  may  participate  in  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Student  Centre,  which  has  been  established  by  the 
University  to  provide  a meeting  place  on  campus  for  organized 
social  programs  and  informal  gatherings  of  students  from  Canada 
and  abroad.  Further  details  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Riddell,  Director,  International  Student  Centre,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS 


110/1010  Economics  of  Enterprise  (half  subject) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  determinants  of  market 
prices  and  of  the  allocation  of  resources  in  the  market  economy. 
Both  product  markets  and  the  markets  for  factors  of  production 
will  be  studied. 

111/1011  Economic  Environment  of  Business  (half  subject) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  determinants  of  the  levels  . 
of  income,  employment,  and  prices,  at  the  national  and  inter- 
national level.  Government  monetary,  fiscal,  and  international 
economic  policies  are  discussed.  (Economics  of  Enterprise  is  a 
pre-requisite  for  this  course.) 

120/1020  Accounting 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  accounting.  Although  a substantial  part  of  the 
course  must  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  basic  techniques,  the 
emphasis  throughout  is  on  the  interpretation  of  accounting 
statements  and  reports  and  their  use  as  guides  to  administrative 
action  and  as  a means  of  control. 

The  limitations  on  the  usefulness  of  accounting  data  which 
result  from  the  presence  of  factors  which  cannot  be  measured  in 
quantitative  terms  are  also  discussed. 

130/1030  Business  Finance  (half  subject) 

An  introduction  to  the  financial  economics  of  business  enter- 
prises and  to  the  financial  system.  Subjects  studied  include  the 
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nature  and  scope  of  the  finance  function;  capital  markets;  fund 
raising  and  resource  allocation  under  conditions  of  risk  and  un- 
certainty; current  finance;  and  capital  budgeting.  These  topics 
are  treated  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  the  business  enterprise 
and  the  economy  of  which  it  is  a part. 

140/1040  Production  (half  subject) 

This  course  aims  at  assisting  the  student  to  acquire  an  under- 
standing of  concepts,  terminology,  problems  and  methods  of 
analysis  applicable  to  the  production  function  of  the  industrial 
enterprise.  The  more  general  areas  of  product,  process  and 
physical  facilities  will  be  covered  by  directed  reading.  The  lectures 
will  include  work  study;  wage  administration;  controls  of  pro- 
duction, quality,  and  costs.  Problems  and  cases  will  be  used  to 
supplement  the  lecture  material. 

141/1041  Introduction  to  Operations  Analysis  (half  subject) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  basic  models  of 
operational  research  and  their  application  to  management 
problems.  The  structure  of  the  models  and  their  general  applic- 
ability will  be  stressed. 

The  course  will  include  linear  programming,  the  transportation 
model  as  a special  case  of  a linear  programming  problem,  dynamic 
programming,  project  networks  (PERT/CPM),  and  elementary 
queueing  models. 

150/1050  Marketing  (half  subject) 

This  is  a survey  course  with  two  basic  purposes.  The  first  is  to 
provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  Canada’s  marketing 
system.  Topics  covered  in  this  connection  include:  factors 
governing  the  development  of  Canada’s  marketing  system,  the 
buying  behaviour  of  consumers  and  industrial  buyers,  changes  in 
the  Canadian  market  and  trends  in  retailing  and  wholesaling. 
The  second  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  problems  dealt  with  by  the  marketing  manager  in  the  firm. 
Topics  covered  in  this  connection  include:  assessing  and  measur- 
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in g marketing  opportunities  available  to  the  firm,  the  shaping  of 
the  company’s  product  line,  managing  the  company’s  channels 
of  distribution,  planning  advertising  programs  and  managing 
the  company’s  sales  force.  Some  attention  is  also  given  to  possible 
future  developments  in  marketing  institutions  and  methods. 

160/1060  Introduction  to  Administration 

The  purpose  of  Part  I of  this  course  is  to  examine  the  nature 
of  administrative  problems  and  the  derived  need  for  organization. 
A simple  model  of  organization  process  is  developed  and  elabor- 
ated to  provide  description  and  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  a 
complex  process.  The  classical  phase  of  management  theory 
dealing  with  scientific  management  and  bureaucracy  is  examined. 

Part  II  deals  with  the  adaptation  of  theory  from  research  in 
the  behavioural  sciences,  and  includes  examination  of  major 
aspects  of  organization  process,  such  as:  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology on  work  structure,  problems  of  scale  and  change  in 
organization,  administrative  problems  of  communication  and 
control,  and  the  requirements  of  managerial  authority  and 
leadership.  Some  treatment  is  given  of  the  behavioural  theory  of 
organization  decision-making  and  related  problems  of  construct- 
ing efficient  organizations. 

170/1070  Statistics  for  Business  Decisions  (half  subject) 

Students  are  introduced  to  the  simpler  concepts  of  probability 
theory  and  statistical  inference  to  provide  a background  for 
further  study  and  reading  in  the  field. 

Topics  covered  include  sample  spaces,  random  variables, 
simple  distribution,  sampling  distributions,  estimation  of  para- 
meters, hypothesis  testing,  confidence  intervals,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  regression  analysis. 

171/1071  Quantitative  Methods  (half  subject) 

This  course  is  to  be  taken  by  students  who  have  not  had  a 
university-level  course  in  mathematics.  It  is  assumed  that 
students  have  some  familiarity  with  secondary  school  mathe- 
matics. The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  them  to  some  of 
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the  mathematical  concepts  relevant  to  the  use  of  mathematical 
models  in  management.  Topics  covered  may  include  sets, 
relations,  and  functions;  linear  algebra;  and  differential  and 
integral  calculus. 

172/1072  Business  Information  Systems  (half  subject) 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  nature 
and  organization  of  information  systems.  Topics  included  are 
computer  characteristics,  flow  charting  programming,  systems 
organization  and  the  management  problems  of  data  processing. 
Students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  write  and  test  programs 
for  the  University’s  computer. 

2002  Research  Project 

Highly  qualified  students  who  are  planning  further  academic 
work  may  choose  a research  project  as  part  of  their  program.  The 
project  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a staff  member.  It  is 
expected  that  the  research  results  of  the  project  will  form  the 
basis  for  the  dissertation  required  of  all  second-year  students. 

2003  Business  Strategy 

This  is  an  integrative  course  intended  to  develop  knowledge 
and  skills  learned  elsewhere  in  the  program.  The  purpose  is  to 
relate  knowledge  in  behavioural  science,  quantitative  methods, 
and  the  functional  areas  of  business  to  the  decision  process 
at  the  corporate  strategy  level.  Analysis  is  developed  of  the 
organization  and  its  market  which  produce  the  conditions  and 
procedures  from  which  general  management  policy  emerges. 
Policy  formulation  is  evaluated  in  a framework  which  examines 
the  economic  mission  of  the  firm,  its  competitive  product-market 
strategy,  and  the  specific  internal  capabilities  it  has  as  a human 
and  technological  organization. 

Teaching  is  based  on  class  assignments  and  case  materials. 
There  is  a heavy  documentation  from  published  corporate 
histories  as  well  as  reference  to  ongoing  corporate  behaviour  in 
the  economy. 
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2010  Economics  and  Business  Policy 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  application  of  economic 
analysis  to  the  formulation  of  business  policies.  Economic  theory 
is  used  to  derive  concepts  useful  for  decisions  in  such  management 
problems  as  risk  assumption,  marketing  and  advertising  policy, 
capital  budgeting,  cost  control  and  product  and  pricing  policy. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  identification  of  policy  issues  and  the 
proper  selection  of  economic,  accounting  and  financial  data  in 
decision-making.  Class  discussion  is  supplemented  by  case 
analysis. 

2020  Administrative  Accounting 

This  course  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  use  of  accounting 
techniques  and  procedures  as  an  aid  to  management.  The 
principal  contentious  problems  in  contemporary  accounting 
theory  are  discussed  but  the  greater  part  of  the  course  is  devoted 
to  considering  the  various  ways  in  which  accounting  data  can  be 
used  by  management  as  a basis  for  decision-making  and  as  a* 
means  of  control.  In  this  connection,  attention  is  directed  to  the 
practical  and  theoretical  problems  involved  in  product  costing 
and  budgetary  forecasting.  The  relationship  between  costs  and 
prices  and  various  methods  of  resolving  problems  of  alternative 
choice  are  studied  and  evaluated.  A brief  summary  of  the  effect 
of  Canadian  Income  Tax  legislation  on  business  operations  is  also 
included  in  the  course. 

U'- 

2030  Financial  Management 

A course  in  management  as  it  relates  to  the  finance  function  in 
business  enterprises.  An  attempt  is  made  to  bring  together 
relevant  viewpoints,  concepts,  principles  and  theories,  for  use  in 
posing  financial  problems,  making  choices  among  alternative 
courses  of  action,  and  implementing  decisions.  Problems  origin- 
ating both  inside  and  outside  the  firm  are  used  as  the  basis  for 
study.  Classroom  sessions  take  the  form  of  lectures,  case  dis- 
cussions, and  seminars.  Students  are  required  to  submit  a 
research  report  by  the  end  of  the  autumn  term. 
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2031  Financial  Markets  and  Investment  Analysis 

This  course  is  concerned  with  financial  investment  policy  for 
individuals  and  institutions.  Basic  to  the  course  is  the  examina- 
tion of  supply  and  demand  relationships  for  various  types  of 
financial  investments.  This  examination  will  include  an  analysis 
of  risk  preferences  and  the  structure  of  yields  in  financial  markets. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  techniques  and  principles  of 
financial  analysis  relating  to  the  selection  of  particular  invest- 
ment issues,  price  movements,  and  the  efficient  diversification  of 
portfolios.  Class  sessions  will  consist  primarily  of  lectures.  Some 
sessions  may  be  conducted  by  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity. Students  are  required  to  submit  a major  research  report 
which  is  expected  to  be  empirical  in  nature.  Projects  utilizing  the 
University’s  computer  will  be  encouraged.  The  course  will  make 
extensive  use  of  statistical  concepts  and  techniques  treated  in  the 
introductory  statistics  course. 

2040  Production  Management 

The  pre-requisite  for  this  subject  is  Production  of  the  first  year 
or  its  equivalent  from  an  undergraduate  course.  The  work  will 
consist  of  examining  the  functions  of  an  enterprise  for  which  the 
Production  Manager  is  responsible.  Limited  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  product,  the  process,  and  the  equipment:  the 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  planning  and  control  needed  to  provide 
and  maintain  an  efficient  and  competitive  producing  unit.  The 
benefits  and  limitations  of  such  techniques  as  time  and  motion 
study,  work  simplification,  wage  payment  plans,  routing,  sche- 
duling, cost  control,  and  quality  control  will  be  assessed.  Liberal 
use  of  case  material  selected  from  business  practice  will  enable  the 
student  to  develop  administrative  skills  by  analysing  the  situa- 
tion, identifying  the  problems,  selecting  suitable  techniques  and 
suggesting  appropriate  courses  of  action. 

2041  Operations  Analysis 

In  this  course  the  models  introduced  in  Introduction  to 
Operations  Analysis  are  extended,  with  emphasis  on  the  general 
applicability  of  the  operational  research  method  to  a wide 
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variety  of  situations.  The  mathematical  structure  underlying 
the  models  will  be  discussed  to  focus  on  the  problems  that  under- 
lie their  application.  Problems  and  examples  will  be  drawn  from 
the  areas  of  marketing,  finance,  production,  and  organization 
theory. 

Topics  will  include  linear  programming  and  extensions,  graphs 
and  networks,  dynamic  programming,  and  stochastic  processes. 

2050  Marketing  Management 

This  course  concentrates  on  the  formulation  of  marketing 
policies  and  the  development  of  effective  marketing  programs. 
Theories  of  behaviour,  mathematical  techniques  and  integrating 
concepts  from  business  are  examined  in  light  of  their  use  in 
understanding  and  solving  marketing  problems.  Areas  of  market- 
ing discussed  include  product  policies,  promotion  policies,  pricing 
policies,  the  management  of  physical  distribution  and  the  collec- 
tion of  marketing  information. 

2051  Marketing  Research 

The  course  is  designed  to  cover  the  use  of  scientific  methods  in 
the  solution  of  various  types  of  marketing  problems.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  the  use  of  research  in  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  scientific  management  to  the  marketing  function.  The  course  is 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  research  as  a process  with  special 
emphasis  on  such  areas  as  product  research,  performance  analysis 
and  the  measurement  of  advertising  effectiveness.  The  course 
will  involve  lectures,  group  discussions,  student  projects,  guest 
lecturers,  and  field  trips. 

2052  Marketing  Communications 

This  course  will  explore  buyer  behaviour  as  it  affects  and  is 
affected  by  communication  from  sellers  to  markets.  Current 
theories  and  research  in  the  communications  field  will  be 
examined  and  implications  for  advertising,  selling  and  pricing 
will  be  traced.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  mass  com- 
munication. There  will  be  ample  opportunity  to  apply  concepts 
of  group  behaviour,  role  theory,  learning  theory  and  perception. 
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2060  Management  of  Human  Resources 

The  theme  of  this  course  is  the  problem  of  motivating  organiza- 
tion members  towards  management  goals.  Analysis  is  developed 
of  the  conditions  for  an  effective  work  role  structure.  Incentive 
related  to  physical  capacity  for  work  is  contrasted  with  incentive 
related  to  social  capacity  for  work,  and  important  research  and 
theory  contributions  in  this  connection  are  discussed.  This  leads 
to  examination  of  the  influences  on  productivity  and  work 
satisfactions  from  technology  and  the  limits  placed  on  participa- 
tion in  management  decision-making.  Finally,  attention  is  given 
to  applied  personnel  problems,  such  as,  managerial  allocation  and 
control  of  work,  the  leadership  function  and  management 
development,  and  managerial  practices  in  promotion  and  re- 
muneration. 

2061  Selected  Problems  in  Industrial  Relations 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  students  with  a 
sufficiently  broad  background  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  subject 
to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  issues  involved  in  the  major 
labour  relations  and  labour  economics  problems  of  the  day. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  course  attention  is  focussed  on  such 
subjects  as  the  history  of  trade  unionism,  the  structure  and 
government  of  the  labour  movement,  trade  union  and  manage- 
ment philosophies  and  the  legal  environment.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  course  the  focus  shifts  away  from  these  areas  towards  such 
subjects  as  the  changing  nature  of  the  labour  force,  wage  deter- 
mination, income  shares,  inflation  and  unemployment. 

As  their  term  project  students  are  required  to  undertake  a 
field  investigation  of  the  problems  confronting  a particular  union. 

The  course  is  conducted  as  a seminar  and  full  participation  by 
all  class  members  is  expected. 

2062  Union-Management  Relations 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  current  industrial  relations 
scene  in  Canada  and  particularly  in  Ontario.  Topics  covered 
include  the  establishment  of  bargaining  rights  through  certifica- 
tion, the  conciliation  and  mediation  processes,  termination  of 
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bargaining  rights,  unfair  labour  practices,  the  collective  agree- 
ment, arbitration,  jurisdictional  disputes,  picketing,  injunctions, 
and  new  developments  in  collective  bargaining.  Throughout  the 
course  the  government  role  in  industrial  relations  is  examined. 

2063  Human  Relations  in  the  Industrial  Community 

In  offering  this  seminar,  it  is  assumed  that  meanings  of  what 
people  do  and  say  are  derived  from  many  sources.  Following  this 
simple  assumption,  it  also  is  assumed  that  learning  the  skill  of 
practice  of  human  relations  involves  more  than  acquiring  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  theories  of  human  behaviour  and  knowledge 
“about”  human  behaviour.  Hence,  the  seminar  is  designed  to 
give  participants  an  opportunity  to  experience,  in  the  human 
organization  of  the  seminar  itself,  some  of  the  social  realities  of 
living  in  a complex  industrial  society — such  as  understanding 
differences,  developing  objectives,  utilizing  new  values  and  ideas. 

2065  Organizational  Behaviour 

This  course  is  designed  to  explore  the  interactions  between 
human  behaviour  and  organizational  functioning.  It  will  draw 
heavily  upon  theory  and  empirical  research  in  the  social  sciences. 
Initially,  we  concentrate  on  the  individual,  his  attitudes  and 
motives,  the  means  by  which  he  is  satisfied  and  influenced.  We 
continue  by  considering  man’s  position  in  a network  of  group 
and  organizational  relationships;  the  impact  upon  behaviour 
of  the  quality  and  structure  of  these  relationships,  and  the  recip- 
rocal impact  of  behaviour  upon  the  relationships.  Finally,  we 
consider  a variety  of  organizational  structures  and  their  appro- 
priateness in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge. 

2070  Statistical  Methods  for  Business  and  Industry 

The  methods  and  principles  of  statistical  analysis  used  in 
business  will  be  developed  further  with  emphasis  on  problems 
of  decision-making  under  uncertainty.  Topics  covered  will  in- 
clude utility  and  loss  functions ; Bernoulli  and  Poisson  processes ; 
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the  normal,  t,  x2,  and  F distributions;  hypothesis  testing;  con- 
fidence intervals;  sampling  theory.  Examples  in  the  fields  of 
production,  marketing,  finance  and  research  will  be  discussed. 
A background  in  elementary  calculus  is  required. 

2071  Business  Forecasting 

This  course  considers  the  major  approaches  to  business  and 
economic  forecasting:  the  leading  indicator  approach,  the  survey 
approach,  and  the  econometric  approach.  Major  emphasis  is  on 
the  econometric  approach.  Topics  covered  include  static  and 
dynamic  mathematical  models,  probabilistic  models,  time  Series 
analysis,  statistical  inference,  and  regression  analysis  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  problems  of  estimating  parameters  of 
simultaneous  equation  systems.  Methods  of  evaluating  alter- 
native forecasting  methods  are  examined.  Students  are  required 
to  do  a forecasting  project  of  their  own  choosing  during  the  term. 
The  University’s  computer  facilities  are  available  to  the  student. 
Pre-requisites  include  elementary  calculus  and  linear  algebra. 

Dissertation 

As  part  of  the  work  of  the  second  year,  each  student  must 
submit  a satisfactory  dissertation.  The  dissertation  will  be  on 
an  approved  subject  in  business  administration  and  based  on  a 
combination  of  a critical  review  of  existing  knowledge  and  new 
research. 

Managerial  Decision-Making  Laboratory 

The  decision-making  laboratory  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  student  to  gain  skills  in  analysis  and  decision-making  at  the 
managerial  level  under  simulated  business  conditions.  Use  is  made 
of  the  University’s  central  computer. 


Change  and  the  Dynamic  Organization  Forum,  1967 
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In  recognition  of  the  need  for  continuing  education  programs 
for  practising  business  people  the  School  of  Business  sponsors  a 
number  of  part-time  special  programs.  Such  programs  assist 
those  preparing  for  greater  responsibility  in  business  or  those  who 
feel  a need  for  further  study  in  order  to  increase  their  managerial 
effectiveness. 
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Special  programs  also  facilitate  the  much-needed  contact 
between  faculty  members  and  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity. Through  these  programs,  practising  business  people  can 
be  made  aware  of  research  programs  being  carried  out  and  can 
evaluate  and  suggest  direction  for  such  activity.  Similarly,  faculty 
members  can  test  the  practicability  and  application  of  new 
concepts  being  developed  in  the  academic  business  institutions 
which  can  be  of  great  value  in  the  normal  conduct  of  graduate 
education  in  business. 

Special  programs  include  short  seminars,  one-day  conferences, 
a summer  residential  program  for  executives  and  a winter  evening 
series  of  meetings.  These  are  outlined  in  more  detail  below. 

Management  of  the  Enterprise 

This  series  of  dinner  meetings  is  designed  for  executives  who 
hold  positions  of  responsibility  and  who  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  some  phase  of  management.  At  each  meeting  the 
group  hears  a concise  and  provocative  presentation  of  a topic  of 
interest  to  the  general  manager. 

The  objective  of  Management  of  the  Enterprise  is  to  examine 
and  assess  current  developments  in  administration  and  business. 
Seminars  are  held  once  a week  from  October  until  March. 

Business  Outlook  Forum 

This  one-day  forum,  held  in  late  November,  brings  business 
executives  together  to  examine  the  prospective  business  climate 
for  the  coming  year.  Business  leaders  and  staff  members  of  the 
School  present  for  discussion  their  views  on  the  outlook  for  the 
economy  and  for  selected  industries. 

Distinguished  Lecture  Series 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce,  the  School  sponsors  public  lectures  by  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  fields  of  business  administration  and  economics. 
The  1968  Distinguished  Lectures  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Chris 
Argyris,  noted  author,  lecturer  and  consultant  on  inter-personal 
relations. 
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Live-In  Management  Course 

The  Management  Course  is  a two-week  live-in  course  in  May 
designed  specially  for 

• those  who  have  specialized  most  of  their  careers  and  are 
preparing  themselves  for  greater  responsibilities; 

• those  who  are  in  general  management  positions  at  present 
but  require  a greater  understanding  of  management  in  order 
to  function  more  efficiently. 

The  basic  theme  of  this  course  is  the  administrative  process  with 
emphasis  on  inter-personal  relations.  The  role  of  the  individual 
and  of  small  groups  in  organizations  is  carefully  examined  in 
carrying  on  the  activities  of  planning,  organizing,  leading  and 
controlling  the  growth  and  development  of  any  organization: 
Problems  of  participants  are  examined  to  help  achieve  a closer 
linkage  between  the  educational  process  and  on-the-job  activities. 

Other  School  of  Business  Programs 

From  time  to  time  the  School  sponsors  special  lectures  and  con-  * 
ferences  open  to  the  business  public  or  for  special  groups  having 
a common  interest  in  some  phase  of  business  administration.  The 
objective  is  to  bring  together  a group  of  businessmen  and  univer- 
sity staff  members  to  examine,  discuss  and  evaluate  some  phase 
of  current  development  in  administration  or  business.  These 
conferences  provide  a forum  for  the  exchange  of  views  on  various 
aspects  of  the  changing  field  of  business  administration. 

Special  brochures  on  all  the  above  programs  are  available 
from  Co-ordinator  of  Executive  Programs,  School  of 
Business,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5. 

Division  of  University  Extension 

The  Division  of  University  Extension  also  offers  many  evening 
courses  in  business  and  business  administration.  Details  of  these 
programs  may  be  obtained  from  the  Division  of  University 
Extension,  University  of  Toronto,  84  Queen’s  Park  Crescent, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario. 
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ACADEMIC  YEAR  1968-69 


First  Term  1968 


Sept. 

9 

Monday 

Sept. 

16 

Monday 

Sept. 

18 

Wednesday 

Sept. 

19 

Thursday 

Sept. 

23 

Monday 

' Oct. 

14 

Monday 

| Dec. 

20 

Friday 

Dec. 

20 

Friday 

Second  Term  1969 

Jan. 

6 

Monday 

Jan. 

6 

Monday 

Feb. 

14 

Friday  and 

Feb. 

17 

Monday 

Feb. 

17 

Monday  to 

Feb. 

21 

Friday 

Mar. 

21 

Friday 

Mar. 

21 

Friday 

St.  George’s  School  opens  9 a.m. 

Opening  Address  by  the  President  in  Convocation 
Hall,  at  2 p.m. 

Registration  in  Academic  Programme 
Academic  Term  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

St.  George’s  School  closes  at  12.30  p.m. 

Academic  Term  I ends  at  3 p.m. 


Academic  Term  II  begins  at  9 a.m. 

St.  George’s  School  reopens  at  9 a.m. 

Mid-term.  St.  George’s  School  closed. 

Reading  Week— lectures  and  practicum  will  not  be 
held. 

St.  George’s  School  closes  at  3 p.m. 

Academic  Term  II  ends  at  5 p.m. 


Third  Term  1969 

D.  1 Mar.  31  Monday  Academic  Term  II  begins  at  9 a.m. 

A I Mar.  31  Monday  St.  George’s  School  reopens  at  9 a.m. 

1 I April  4 Friday  Good  Friday.  University  buildings  closed. 

April  7 Monday  Easter  Monday.  St.  George’s  School  closed. 

May  19  Monday  Victoria  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

June  6 Friday  Academic  Term  III  ends  at  5 p.m. 

June  11  Wednesday  St.  George’s  School  closes  at  12.30  p.m. 

Date  of  University  commencement  for  diploma  students  to  be  announced. 
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CHILD  STUDY 

The  Institute  of  Child  Study,  University  of  Toronto  provides  a centre  for 
graduate  students  who  are  interested  in  the  scientific  study  of  children.  The 
Institute,  founded  in  1926  for  the  study  of  child  behavior  and  development,  was 
one  of  the  first  laboratories  of  its  kind  to  be  established  on  this  continent. 

Child  study  has  expanded  rapidly  during  the  ensuing  years  and  has  become  a 
matter  of  world-wide  concern.  Extensive  research  (both  pure  and  applied)  now 
in  progress  is  accompanied  by  the  exploratory  use  of  scientific  information  in 
all  aspects  of  child  life:  the  home,  the  school  and  the  many  special  organizations 
devoted  to  the  child.  Child  study  today  is  an  inter-disciplinary  endeavour,  enlist- 
ing the  cooperation  of  scientists  and  professional  people  from  many  fields  of  study. 
Integration  of  knowledge  concerning  the  childhood  phases  of  human  growth  and 
development  presents  a new  challenge  for  those  engaged  in  work  with  children. 
Students  of  various  disciplines  are  needed  for  study  in  the  child  field  in  order 
to  meet  the  community  demand  for  specialists  who  can  deal  effectively  with  a 
variety  of  research,  academic  and  professional  concerns. 

In  its  research  and  academic  activities  the  Institute  of  Child  Study  has  always 
maintained  a realistic  balance  of  interest  in  theoretical  approaches  and  practical 
problems  related  to  human  development.  The  Institute’s  research,  programme 
embodies  a series  of  developmental  studies  at  the  infant,  preschool  and  school 
age  levels.  In  addition  to  such  basic  investigation,  the  Institute  is  engaged  in  the 
study  of  exploratory  practices  in  infant  care,  preschool  education,  mental  health 
approaches  in  education,  children's  learning,  child  appraisal  and  guidance,  and 
parent  education.  Laboratory  resources  and  child  subjects  for  research  and 
practice  are  provided  by  St.  George’s  Nursery  and  Elementary  School  at  the 
Institute.  To  provide  a broad  scope  for  its  work  the  Institute  also  maintains  many 
contacts  with  the  community  through  its  interdisciplinary  staff. 

The  Institute’s  academic  programme  is  closely  allied  to  its  function  as  a 
research  centre.  A central  feature  of  this  programme  is  the  opportunity  for 
students  to  participate  actively  in  research  and  practice  with  children.  The 
programme  is  arranged  to  accommodate  graduate  students  who  have  a variety 
of  undergraduate  backgrounds,  and  who  enter  the  child  field  for  various  purposes. 
Graduate  students  who  have  qualifications  and  experience  in  service  professions 
may  enrol  for  studies  particularly  appropriate  to  their  needs.  A special  plan  of 
study  has  been  designed  for  teachers.  The  academic  programme  for  all  students 
includes  courses  which  are  concerned  with  basic  theory  and  research  as  well  as 
courses  which  are  directed  toward  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Qualified  students  may  participate  in  the  academic  programme  of  the  Institute 
under  one  of  the  following  arrangements: 

1 . As  a full-time  student  enrolled  for  the  Diploma  in  Child  Study  awarded  by 
the  University  of  Toronto 

2.  As  a special  student  enrolled  in  one  or  more  courses 

3.  As  a graduate  student  from  another  department  attending  courses  or  making 
use  of  the  Institute’s  research  facilities  by  arrangement  through  his  depart- 
ment 
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4.  As  an  associate  or  intern  taking  part  in  activities  of  the  Institute  through 
special  arrangements. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

101  Research  Methods  with  Children 

102  Personality  Development 

103  Learning  and  Cognitive  Development 

104  Readings  in  Child  Study 

105  Psychology  of  Infancy 

106  Culture  and  Socialization 

107  Fundamentals  of  Measurement 

108  The  Concept  of  Mental  Health 

201  Psychology  of  Early  Childhood 

202  Psychology  of  Middle  Childhood 

203  Psychology  of  Adolescence 

204  Dynamics  of  Family  Life 

205  Application  of  Learning  Theory 

206  Application  of  Measurement 

207  Principles  of  Developmental  Assessment 

208  Current  Trends  in  Education 

209  Developmental  Approach  to  Children’s  Nutrition 

210  Development  Through  Play 

211  Introduction  to  Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Procedures  in  Education 

301  Infant  Studies 

302  Studies  in  Early  Childhood 

303  Psychology  in  Education 

304  Studies  in  Child  Appraisal  and  Guidance 

305  Child  Research 

306  Studies  in  Family  Life 

Courses  in  the  100  group  deal  primarily  with  theory  and  research  and  are 
designed  as  foundation  courses  for  the  200  and  300  groups.  Courses  include 
laboratory  study  of  children. 

Courses  in  the  200  group  are  designed  as  seminars  for  advanced  study  in  the 
interpretation  of  child  behavior  and  development  and  are  related  to  courses  in 
the  300  group. 

Courses  in  the  300  group  provide  concentrated  study  in  applied  areas  of  child 
rearing,  education  and  guidance.  Each  course  includes  seminar  work,  investiga- 
tion, and  extensive  field  practice,  which  are  adapted  to  student  needs. 

The  Institute  reserves  the  right  to  provide  or  withdraw  any  course  to  meet 
special  circumstances. 


THE  DIPLOMA  PROGRAMME 


The  University  of  Toronto  awards  a Diploma  in  Child  Study  to  students  who 
complete  a full  programme  of  studies  as  prescribed. 

The  programme  is  intended  for  students  who  plan  to  specialize  in  the  child 
field  and  includes  intensive  study  in  foundation  and  applied  subjects. 

Each  student  concentrates  in  one  area  elected  from  the  300-course  group.  The 
choice  of  other  courses  is  guided  by  this  selection. 

A student’s  academic  and  professional  background  will  have  some  bearing  on 
the  area  of  concentration  for  which  he  is  eligible  and  will  determine  his  course 
requirements.  His  selection  of  courses  will  be  made  in  consultation  with  staff 
members  and  must  be  approved  by  them. 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Diploma  Programme 

The  Institute  ordinarily  requires  one  of  the  following  academic  backgrounds: 

A Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  a General  Course  with  B standing.  It  is  preferable 
that  candidates  have  at  least  three  psychology  courses.  Other  social  science 
credits  will  be  taken  into  account. 

A Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  an  Honour  Course  or  postgraduate  qualifications 
as  approved  by  the  Academic  Committee. 

A Bachelor’s  degree  in  a related  field  with  B standing  and  credit  in  psychology 
as  approved  by  the  Academic  Committee. 

Professional  teacher  qualifications  with  three  or  more  years’  teaching  experience 
in  addition  to  a Bachelor’s  degree,  credit  in  psychology  and  academic  and 
professional  standing  as  approved  by  the  Academic  Committee. 

Qualification  and  experience  in  other  related  professions  in  addition  to  a 
Bachelor’s  degree,  credit  in  psychology  and  academic  and  professional  standing 
as  approved  by  the  Academic  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  above  each  candidate  will  give  evidence  of  having  qualities 
suitable  for  work  with  children. 

Course  Regulations  for  the  Diploma  in  Child  Study 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Diploma  in  Child  Study  a student  must  meet  the 
following  course  regulations: 

A minimum  of  five  courses  in  the  100  group  or  the  equivalent 
A minimum  of  four  courses  in  the  200  group  or  the  equivalent 
One  course  in  the  300  group. 

Courses  in  the  100  group  are  designed  as  full  courses,  those  in  the  200  group 
as  half  courses  and  those  in  the  300  group  as  equivalent  to  two  full  courses. 

A full  course  requires  at  least  two  hours  per  week  of  lectures  or  seminars 
throughout  the  academic  year. 

A student  with  advanced  academic  or  professional  qualifications  may  be 
allowed  credit  toward  the  Diploma  for  his  previous  work. 
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A student  may  elect  or  be  advised  to  take  an  approved  course(s)  in  another 
division  of  the  university  for  credit  towards  the  Diploma. 

The  Diploma  programme  usually  requires  two  years  of  full  time  study  made  up 
of  a qualifying  year  followed  by  the  Diploma  year.  The  qualifying  year  consists  of 
foundation  courses  (100  course  group)  including  laboratory  work  with  children, 
and  introductory  study  in  the  student’s  area  of  concentration  (300  course  group). 
Also,  during  the  first  year  the  student  will  select  and  design  his  research  project. 
The  Diploma  year  will  be  largely  devoted  to  the  student’s  area  of  concentration 
with  accompanying  seminars  (200  course  group),  field  experience  and  completion 
of  his  research  dissertation.  Students  considered  by  the  Academic  Committee  to 
have  prerequisite  qualifications  equivalent  to  the  qualifying  year  may  be  approved 
for  entry  directly  into  the  Diploma  year.  Such  applicants  will  hold  a degree  of 
B.A.  in  an  appropriate  Honour  Course  or  the  equivalent,  suitable  post-graduate 
standing,  or  have  professional  qualifications  and  experience  in  addition  to  their 
university  degree. 

By  special  approval  a student  may  enroll  for  the  Diploma  on  a part-time  basis. 
A schedule  of  part-time  study  will  not  exceed  four  years. 

It  is  expected  that  a student  will  select  his  area  of  concentration  for  the  300- 
course  group  when  he  applies  to  enter  the  Diploma  programme.  A student  who  is 
uncertain  of  his  choice  should  consult  with  the  Chairman  of  Student  Affairs  as  early 
as  possible.  Each  student’s  programme  of  studies  including  his  selection  of  courses 
should  be  completed  before  the  date  of  registration.  Staff  will  be  available  for 
consultation  regarding  course  requirement  and  selection  during  the  academic  year 
prior  to  enrolment.  Students  living  at  a distance  should  arrange  an  interview  in 
September  in  advance  of  registration. 


Regulations  regarding  Standing  for  the  Diploma  in  Child  Study 

To  receive  the  Diploma  a student  will  complete  satisfactorily  all  parts  of  his 
prescribed  programme.  Course  credits  are  based  on  assignments  throughout  the 
year  and  on  participation  in  seminars,  projects  and  practicum.  Each  student  will 
complete  a research  dissertation  and  a prescribed  period  of  field  practice  as  part 
of  his  diploma  programme.  A student  must  show  proof  of  competence  in  his  area 
of  concentration. 
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If  a student  fails  to  receive  credit  in  one  or  more  courses  he  may  re-apply  for 
admission  and  his  application  will  be  considered  by  the  Academic  Committee. 

Representation  from  students  who  because  of  illness  or  other  causes  require 
special  consideration  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Chairman  of  Student 
Affairs  before  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 
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SPECIAL  PROGRAMMES  OF  STUDY  <» 

I C6 

A candidate  may  apply  for  enrolment  in  one  or  more  courses  as  a special 
student  not  proceeding  to  a Diploma.  , 

Admission  requirements  include  a Bachelor’s  degree  with  suitable  under-  of 
graduate  course  background  and  standing.  Enrolment  is  possible  in  any  course  ; of 
in  the  100  group  for  which  previous  qualifications  are  approved.  Enrolment  in  of 
the  200-course  group  may  require  qualifying  study  in  a foundation  course  (100 
group).  Only  a student  already  advanced  in  child  study  is  eligible  to  enrol  as 
a special  student  in  a concentration  course  (300  group). 

Special  programmes  of  study  do  not  provide  credit  toward  the  Diploma. 


ENROLMENT  PROCEDURES 

The  number  of  students  who  can  be  enrolled  in  the  diploma  programme  and 
as  special  students  is  limited.  To  ensure  full  consideration  applications  for  admis- 
sion should  be  submitted  by  June  1 of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  student 
wishes  to  register.  In  the  event  that  a space  is  not  immediately  available  a 
candidate  approved  as  eligible  will  be  placed  on  a waiting  list  for  possible 
vacancies.  Closing  date  for  applications  is  August  15. 

Candidates  for  the  diploma  programme  or  special  programmes  should  approach 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  for  application  forms.  An  applicant  will  arrange  that 
an  official  transcript  from  the  university  he  is  attending,  or  from  which  he  has 
graduated,  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  application,  along  with  an  official  record 
of  other  advanced  academic  and  professional  courses  for  which  he  holds  credit. 
An  applicant  who  is  in  his  graduating  year  is  responsible  for  arranging  that  his 
final  transcript  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

When  making  application  a candidate  will  provide  the  names  of  two  persons 
as  references  who  are  familiar  with  his  academic  and  vocational  pursuits. 

An  interview  is  required  of  all  candidates  before  consideration  of  their  applica- 
tions unless  distance  makes  this  impossible.  In  the  latter  case,  a candidate  with 
satisfactory  qualifications  and  references  may  be  accepted  on  probation. 

Facility  in  English  Requirement 

Facility  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  is  essential  for  graduate  study  at 
the  Institute  of  Child  Study. 

Applicants  from  universities  outside  Canada  whose  admission  has  been  recom- 
mended and  whose  native  tongue  is  not  English  will  be  required  to  demonstrate 
their  competence  in  the  English  language.  Normally  this  is  best  done  by  means 
of  the  tests  administered  by  the  English  Language  Institute,  University  of 
Michigan,  or  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  its  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in 
English  or  by  the  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  of  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Further  information  about  the  admini- 
stration of  the  tests  can  be  secured  from  either  ( a ) the  local  centre  of  the 
United  States  Information  Service,  or,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  English  Language 
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Institute,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  U.S.A.;  or  (b)  the  local 
centre  of  the  British  Council,  or,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  Secretary  (Examina- 
tions in  English),  47  Bateman  Street,  Cambridge,  England;  or  ( c ) TOEFL, 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.  Where  the  language 
of  instruction  in  the  undergraduate  programme  has  been  English,  the  Institute 
of  Child  Study  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  of  proficiency  in  the  use 
of  English  language  than  that  provided  by  the  tests  referred  to  above. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

101.  Research  Methods  with  Children— A seminar  for  examining  the  application 
of  research  methods  to  the  field  of  child  study. 

102.  Personality  Development — Major  critical  developments  characteristic  of 
infancy  through  adolescence  are  examined.  Review  of  theoretical  contributions  to 
personality  development. 

103.  Learning  and  Cognitive  Development — An  account  of  cognitive  growth  and 
an  examination  of  current  theories.  Learning  theories  and  their  relevance  to 
cognitive  growth.  Seminars  and  observation. 

104.  Readings  in  Child  Study— Opportunity  will  be  provided  for  concentrated 
study  in  selected  areas. 

105.  The  Psychology  of  Infancy — Psychological  development  will  be  traced  from 
birth  to  two  years  of  age.  Study  will  focus  on  normal  and  abnormal  environmental 
factors  which  affect  infant  personality.  Theoretical,  research  and  therapy 
approaches  will  be  examined.  Observation  of  infants. 

106.  Culture  and  Socialization — A seminar  course  in  which  students  may  explore 
their  own  and  others’  attitudes  and  ideas  concerning  child  rearing.  An  examina- 
tion will  be  made  of  our  own  and  other  cultures  by  means  of  reading,  field 
interviews  and  discussion.  The  format  of  the  course  and  the  nature  of  the  field 
work  will  be  evolved  by  the  participants. 

107.  Fundamentals  of  Measurement — An  examination  of  theories  and  concepts 
underlying  measurement,  evaluation  and  assessment  of  children.  Lectures  and 
observation  of  child  testing. 

108.  The  Concept  of  Mental  Health — Study  of  current  theoretical  and  research 
approaches  to  mental  health  of  childhood  and  adulthood.  Examination  of  psy- 
chological features  central  to  child  mental  health. 
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201.  Psychology  of  Early  Childhood— Integration  of  psychological  knowledge  of 
children  of  two  to  five  years  towards  understanding  the  child  in  his  fife  situation. 
Seminars. 

202.  Psychology  of  Middle  Childhood— Integration  of  psychological  knowledge  of 
children  of  six  to  twelve  years  towards  understanding  the  child  in  his  life  situation. 
Seminars. 

203.  Psychology  of  Adolescence— Integration  of  psychological  knowledge  towards 
understanding  youth  in  the  life  situation.  Seminars. 

204.  Dynamics  of  Family  Life— Functions  of  the  family.  Family  interrelationships. 
Special  conditions  of  today’s  families.  Application  of  mental  health  principles  to 
family  living.  Seminars. 

205.  Application  of  Learning  Theory— An  examination  of  learning  principles 
applied  to  the  child  in  preschool  and  grade  school  programmes.  Seminars. 

206.  Application  of  Measurement— The  use  and  interpretation  of  tests.  Seminars. 

207.  Principles  of  Developmental  Assessment— A psychological  framework  for 
assembling  and  interpreting  information  on  individual  children  and  planning 
milieu  therapy.  Seminars. 

208.  Current  Trends  in  Education— Study  and  observation  of  educational  projects. 
Seminars. 

209.  Developmental  Approach  to  Childrens  Nutrition— Psychological  principles 
applied  to  the  feeding  of  children  from  infancy  to  adolescence;  child  guidance  in 
home,  school,  and  community.  Seminars. 

210.  Development  Through  Play— Psychological  approaches  to  play;  a study  of 
programming  for  young  children.  Seminars. 

211.  Introduction  to  Preventive  and  Remedial  Procedures  in  Education— Survey 
of  diagnostic  materials  in  the  core  subjects  of  the  elementary  school.  Techniques 
of  preventive  and  remedial  teaching.  Practicum  and  Seminars. 

301.  Infant  Studies 

Specialized  study  of  infancy  with  emphasis  on  the  mental  health  aspects  of  child 
rearing  and  the  significance  of  this  period  in  the  child’s  total  development.  A 
survey  of  psychological  research  studies  of  infants  in  homes  and  institutions, 
cultural  studies  of  infant  rearing,  animal  studies.  Observation  in  normal  and  foster 
homes,  hospitals,  receiving  and  treatment  centres  accompanied  by  examination  of 
procedures  in  the  light  of  scientific  knowledge  of  infant  development.  Considera- 
tion of  parent  and  adult  preparation  to  meet  the  psychological  needs  of  infancy. 
Study  of  individual  differences  and  atypical  infant  conditions,  infant  develop- 
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mental  diagnosis  and  test  measures.  Demonstration  and  practice  in  the  admini- 
stration of  tests,  interpretation  of  results  and  preparation  of  reports.  Demonstra- 
tion and  practice  in  conducting  parent  interviews,  and  in  remedial  programming. 
Practice  with  preschool  children  and  pertinent  observations  of  older  children. 

Prescribed  field  practice  will  be  carried  out  during  the  academic  year  with  a 
concentrated  period  during  the  third  term. 

302.  Studies  in  Early  Childhood 

Specialized  study  of  the  preschool  child  with  emphasis  on  significant  aspects  of 
early  learning.  Subjects  of  study  will  include  principles  and  practices  of  preschool 
education;  mental  health  considerations  in  home  and  school;  individual  differences 
and  normal  developmental  difficulties;  psychological  understanding  of  children 
who  are  handicapped,  disadvantaged  or  otherwise  lagging  in  their  development. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  practice  in  nursery  schools  for  normal  children  and 
in  programmes  for  exceptional  children;  study  of  community  services  for  young 
children;  participation  in  work  with  parents;  observation  and  appraisal  of  indi- 
vidual children;  examination  of  therapeutic  procedures  and  practices  and  special 
group  programmes. 

Prescribed  field  work  will  be  carried  out  during  the  academic  year  with  a 
concentrated  period  during  the  third  term.  Summer  internship  may  be  advised. 

303.  Psychology  in  Education 

This  course  is  designed  for  teachers.  Study  is  focused  on  the  application  of 
psychological  principles  in  the  school  setting.  Educational  practices  are  examined 
in  conjunction  with  scientific  knowledge  of  child  behaviour  and  development. 
Current  issues  related  to  the  education  of  slow  learners  and  of  gifted,  emotionally 
disturbed,  perceptually  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  children  are  considered 
in  the  light  of  psychological  studies. 

In  the  area  of  mental  health  a study  is  made  of  preventive  and  therapeutic 
approaches  to  child  adjustment  in  the  home,  school  and  community;  remedial 
learning,  milieu  therapy  and  psychiatric  treatment  are  introduced. 

Observation  and  participation  are  arranged  in:  special  classes  for  normal  and 
exceptional  children;  community  agencies,  institutions  and  clinics  for  children  and 
families;  child,  adult  and  parent  interviewing;  assessment  and  planning  for 
individual  children. 

Prescribed  field  work  will  be  carried  out  during  the  academic  year  with  a 
concentrated  period  in  the  third  term. 

304.  Studies  in  Child  Appraisal  and  Guidance 

Theories  and  techniques  of  psychological  assessment  of  individual  children  of 
all  ages.  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  administration  and  interpretation  of  tests 
of  general  intelligence,  special  abilities  and  disabilities,  and  achievement.  Intro- 
duction to  personality  assessment  and  infant  testing. 

The  psychological  problems  of  childhood  will  be  considered:  developmental 
difficulties  of  normal  children  and  mental  health  considerations;  the  effects  of 
various  handicaps  and/or  psychological  disturbance;  certain  areas  where  problems 
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occur— home,  school,  peer  group,  atypical  environmental  factors.  Suitable  preven- 
tive and  therapeutic  measures  will  be  examined. 

Laboratory  and  field  projects  will  provide  practical  experience  in  the  psycho- 
logical evaluation  of  both  normal  and  atypical  children.  Classroom  observation 
and  participation  will  be  used  as  a basis  for  the  study  of  psychological  factors 
underlying  the  normal  learning  processes  and  the  diagnosis  and  remediation  of 
learning  disorders.  Students  will  participate  with  the  child  guidance  teams 
planning  remedial  programmes  in  schools  or  hospitals  or  treatment  settings.  Student 
interests  will  be  discussed  in  planning  practical  experience. 

Prescribed  field  work  will  be  carried  out  during  the  year  with  a concentrated 
period  during  the  third  term.  Seminar  internship  may  be  advised. 

305.  Child  Research 

This  course  is  offered  for  post-graduate  students  who  already  have  considerable 
background  in  research  design  and  wish  to  apply  this  in  the  field  of  Child  Study. 
A student  in  this  concentration  will  take  part  in  the  research  programme  of  the 
Institute  and  will  design  and  complete  satisfactorily  an  original  piece  of  research. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  observation  and  work  experience  with  normal  and 
exceptional  children  in  life  situations  and  experimental  settings. 

An  approved  selection  from  the  100-  and  200-course  groups  will  provide  the 
necessary  background  in  child  study  and  allow  the  student  to  examine  in  detail 
any  particular  scientific  or  applied  area  of  his  choice.  A student  may  be  required 
to  take  outside  courses  in  research  design  or  statistics  as  part  of  his  diploma 
credit.  He  may  wish  to  select  subjects  in  other  departments. 

306.  Studies  in  Family  Life 

Intensive  study  of  parents  and  children  in  the  home  and  the  influence  of  family 
life  on  child  development.  Consideration  of  parent  education  and  its  preventive 
function  as  guidance  towards  healthy  family  relationships.  Childhood  and 
adolescent  difficulties  with  principles  of  guidance  for  parents  as  their  roles 
change  during  the  emancipation  process.  Knowledge  and  understanding  of 
exceptional  children  and  their  families.  Investigation  of  methods  of  working 
with  parent  and  family  groups  including  interviewing  and  counselling. 

Practical  experience  with  children  in  the  Institute’s  school  and  in  specialized 
centres.  Supervised  experience  in  use  of  data  such  as  reports,  tests,  in  parental 
guidance  programmes.  Participation  in  parent  group  education  and  in  interview- 
ing children  and  adults.  Survey  of  child  and  family  agencies. 

Prescribed  field  practice  will  be  carried  out  during  the  academic  year,  with  a 
concentrated  period  in  the  third  term. 

Course  for  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences 

See  Calendar  of  the  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences,  under  Child  Development. 

Course  for  students  in  the  Primary  School  Specialists  Course  of  the  Toronto 
Teachers’  College 

See  Calendar  of  the  Primary  School  Specialist  Certificate  Course,  Ontario  De- 
partment of  Education. 
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COURSE  FEES 

A student  whose  application  has  been  accepted  for  admission  to  the  Institute 
of  Child  Study  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Chief  Accountant  of  the  University  at 
least  the  First  Term  Instalment  of  fees  on  or  before  the  opening  date  of  the 
session.  This  must  be  done  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  can  issue  his  card 
of  admission  to  lectures. 

The  Second  Term  Instalment  of  Fees  is  payable  on  or  before  the  due  date 
without  further  notice  from  the  University.  After  this  date  an  additional  charge 
of  $3  per  month  or  portion  thereof  (not  exceeding  $10)  will  be  imposed  until 
the  whole  amount  is  paid. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  it  is 
recommended  that  at  least  the  First  Term  Instalment  of  fees  be  forwarded  by 
mail  as  early  as  possible  in  September  together  with  a form  to  be  provided  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 

Any  student  who  registers  after  the  last  date  for  normal  registration  in  his  or 
her  own  faculty  or  school  is  required  to  pay  a late  registration  fee  of  $10  plus 
$1  for  each  day  of  delay  to  a maximum  of  $20. 

University  fees  are  payable  at  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Accountant.  Cheques  in 
payment  of  fees  are  made  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto  at  par  in  Toronto. 


Qualifying  year 


First  Instalment 


Academic 

Incidental 

Total 

due  on  or  before 

Second 

fee 

fees 

fees 

date  of  registration  Instalment 

Due  date 

Men  $375 

$38 

$413 

$226 

$190 

Jan.  20 

Women  375 

18 

393 

206 

190 

Jan.  20 

Diploma  year 

First  Instalment 

Academic 

Incidental 

Total 

due  on  or  before 

Second 

fee 

fees 

fees 

date  of  registration 

Instalment 

Due  date 

Men  $375 

$38 

$413 

$226 

$190 

Jan.  20 

Women  375 

18 

393 

206 

190 

Jan.  20 

Special 

Academic 

Incidental 

Total 

Due  on  or  before 

fee 

fees 

fees 

date  of  registration 

First  subject 
Each  additional 

$65 

$18 

$83 

$83 

subject 

— 

65 

65 

65 
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STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID 


Bursaries 

Two  Toronto  Nursery  Education  Association  Bursaries  to  the  value  of  $300 
each  are  being  offered  during  1968-69  to  students  enrolled  full-time,  whose  area 
of  concentration  in  the  Diploma  Course  is  in  Early  Childhood.  Application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Institute  of  Child  Study. 

In-Course  Bursaries 

Students  registered  in  the  Institute  who  have  satisfactory  academic  standing 
for  the  year  immediately  preceding  may  apply  for  assistance  from  a limited 
number  of  in-course  bursary  funds  administered  by  the  Office  of  Student  Awards, 
University  of  Toronto.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institute  of  Child  Study  before  October  15  on  the  regular  University  in-course 
award  form. 

Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme 

All  students  who  are  residents  of  Ontario  and  who  satisfy  the  admission  require- 
ments of  a Canadian  university  or  an  eligible  post-secondary  institution  in 
Ontario  may  apply  for  an  award  under  this  Programme.  To  receive  an  award  a 
student  must  establish  a need  for  assistance  and  enrol  in  an  eligible  institution 
in  a course  other  than  Divinity  in  the  year  of  award.  An  award  under  this  Pro- 
gramme will  be  made  to  the  extent  of  established  need  in  a combination  of  a 
non-repayable  grant  and  a Canada  Student  Loan.  Application  forms  are  available 
at  secondary  schools  and  all  post-secondary  eligible  institutions. 

Canada  Student  Loans  Plan 

Full  details  of  this  Plan  are  available  in  a brochure  issued  by  the  Government 
of  Canada  which  may  be  obtained  at  all  eligible  post-secondary  institutions  and 
secondary  schools  in  Ontario.  Students  not  eligible  under  the  Ontario  Student 
Awards  Programme  may  apply  for  a Canada  Student  Loan  provided  they  are 
attending  an  institution  in  Canada  or  abroad  which  has  been  designated  as  eligible 
for  Canada  Student  Loans  only.  The  application  form  for  the  Ontario  Student 
Awards  Programme  is  also  used  for  the  Canada  Student  Loans  Plan. 


HEALTH  SERVICE  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

In  order  to  work  with  children  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  be  in  good 
physical  and  mental  health  and  free  from  any  form  of  infectious  disease.  There- 
fore every  applicant  who  will  have  contact  with  children  must  have  a complete 
medical  examination  at  the  University  Health  Service,  preferably  before  the 
course  opens,  and  in  no  case  later  than  two  weeks  after  he  begins  attending 
lectures.  The  student  may  not  begin  work  in  the  laboratory  school  until  his 
examination  has  been  completed  and  a satisfactory  report  obtained  from  the 
Health  Service.  Since  physical  stamina  and  freedom  from  disabilities  are  essential 
for  successful  work  in  the  preschool  laboratory,  the  student  is  expected  to  discuss 
this  matter  before  selection  of  his  area  of  concentration. 
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By  order  of  the  Board  of  Governors  every  person  admitted  to  the  University 
must,  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  first  medical  examination  by  the  University  Health 
Service,  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  vaccination  or  must  be  vac- 
cinated by  the  examining  physician.  Each  student  not  domiciled  in  Canada  must 
present  with  his  application  a certificate  stating  that  he  is  free  from  disease, 
including  tuberculosis. 

The  University  Health  Service  is  located  at  256  Huron  Street  (Women’s 
Division:  928-2456,  Men’s  Division:  928-2459,  after  hours:  928-2458.  It  is 
open  between  the  hours  of  9 a.m.  and  5 p.m.  daily  (Saturdays:  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.). 
Each  student  must  call  in  person  and  arrange  a time  for  his  examination.  Each 
student  must  have  an  X-ray  examination  of  the  chest  as  arranged  by  the  Health 
Service. 


If  the  University  Health  Service  discovers  evidence  of  a condition  for  which 
medical  treatment  is  indicated,  the  student  will  be  advised  to  consult  his  family 
physician  or  other  doctor  of  his  own  choice. 

During  the  year  the  student  may  consult  the  University  Health  Service  for 
advice,  and  any  student  who  becomes  ill  in  lodgings  and  who  has  not  a private 
physician  will  be  paid  an  initial  visit  for  advice.  A nominal  charge  of  $1  during 
the  day  (9  a.m.  to  6 p.m.),  and  $2  at  night,  will  be  made  for  such  a visit. 


HOUSING  SERVICE 

For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not  able  to  find  accommodation 
in  the  University  and  College  residences,  the  University  maintains  a listing  of 
rooming  houses,  flats,  apartments  and  houses.  Information  may  be  obtained  through 
the  Housing  Service  office,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  4,  telephone  928-2542. 

Off-campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not  subject  to  University  regulation;  how- 
ever, every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the  information  on  the  accommodation  as 
complete  as  possible  and  students  are  encouraged  to  assist  in  this  effort  by 
reporting  on  the  quality  of  the  accommodation  that  they  have  occupied. 

CAMPUS  CO-OPERATIVE  RESIDENCE,  INC.  offers  residence  and  apartment 
accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Total  occupancy  is  300 
in  residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  50  in  apartments.  Meals  are  provided,  and 
non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-op  Dining  Rooms.  Since  the  University 
of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc., 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to: 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc. 

395  Huron  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 

Tel.  921-3168 
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ROCHDALE  COLLEGE  will  open  in  September,  1968  to  offer  student  accom- 
modation  of  varying  forms.  Single  and  double  rooms,  suites,  and  apartments  will  be 
offered  at  reasonable  rates.  Total  accommodation  will  be  about  850  students,  both 
male  and  female.  A large  cafeteria  is  contained  within  the  building.  Students  may 
take  advantage  of  the  educational  program  of  Rochdale  College  on  either  a full  or 
part-time  basis  if  they  so  desire.  Rochdale  College  will  be  operated  on  the 
Co-operative  System.  jjl  m 

Since  the  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Rochdale 
College  all  inquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to:  ^ 

Rochdale  College,  Reservations  Office, 

395  Huron  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

Tel.  921-3168 


LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  Institute  maintains  a specialized  library  for  use  of  its  staff,  students  and  | 
parents.  It  consists  of  books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  technical  materials, 
dealing  with  all  aspects  of  child  study  and  its  application.  It  is  necessary  that 
students  also  use  University  and  other  professional  library  facilities.  Staff  and 
graduate  students  from  other  departments  may  use  the  Institute  library. 


RESEARCH  FACILITIES 

The  Institute  of  Child  Study  is  a research  centre  for  the  study  of  children’s 
development.  Facilities  for  conducting  these  studies  include  the  Institute’s  own 
laboratory  school,  St.  George’s,  and  many  associated  centres. 

The  laboratory  school,  which  is  made  possible  through  the  support  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  registers  children  for  admission  shortly  after  birth.  Each 
year  twenty  children  enter  the  junior  nursery  and  most  of  these  continue 
through  the  school  to  grade  VI.  St.  George’s  School  is  particularly  suitable  for 
longitudinal  studies  of  an  intensive  nature  which  focus  on  a relatively  small 
homogeneous  group  of  subjects.  It  is  also  well  adapted  to  investigating  the  effect 
of  educational  practices  and  programmes. 

During  its  forty  years  of  growth,  the  Institute  has  formed  many  associations 
with  centres  in  the  community  outside  its  own  school.  Research  may  be  carried 
out  in  these  centres  when  subjects  of  contrasting  types  are  required  or  when 
larger  populations  are  needed. 

The  Institute  has  continuing  access  to  private  and  elementary  schools  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  to  schools  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  on  request, 
to  nursery  schools,  day  nurseries  and  day  care  centres,  to  well  baby  clinics  and 
infant  care  centres.  It  also  has  associations  with  centres  for  handicapped,  retarded, 
disturbed  and  hospitalized  children,  and  other  community  organizations.  Many 
of  these  centres  welcome  students  as  observers  and  researchers. 
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MAJOR  AREAS  OF  RESEARCH 

The  major  areas  in  which  research  is  in  progress  are  listed  below.  These  are 
followed  by  the  names  of  the  chief  investigator(s)  and  associated  personnel  and 
by  the  titles  of  the  main  studies  in  each  area  which  are  currently  being  pursued. 
Studies  which  are  supported  by  the  Ontario  Mental  Health  Foundation  are 
marked  (OMHF);  those  supported  from  the  Atkinson  Charitable  Foundation 
(AF);  those  studies  whose  subjects  are  mainly  children  registered  in  St.  George’s 
School  of  the  Institute  are  marked  (ICS).  Major  publications  only  are  listed. 

I  Infancy — Professor  Betty  M.  Flint;  associates,  Miss  Mary  Kilgour,  Mrs.  Ann 
Taylor. 

Studies  in  Progress 

A longitudinal  study  of  maternally  deprived  children  reared  in  an  Institution 
during  infancy.  Intensive  records  are  kept  on  31  children  placed  in  adoptive 
or  foster  care  after  a period  of  therapy  within  the  Institution  (AF). 

An  exploration  of  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the  Infant  Security  Scale 
(OMHF). 

Publications 

Flint,  Betty  M.  The  Security  of  Infants.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1959,  pp.  x -f-  134. 

The  Child  and  the  Institution:  A Study  of  Deprivation  and  Re- 
covery. Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1966,  pp.  200. 

II  Parent  Child  Inter-relationships — Mrs.  Carroll  Davis;  associates,  Mrs.  Elda 
Bolton,  Mrs.  Jean  Partridge. 

Studies  in  Progress 

The  influence  of  the  child’s  emancipating  in  the  home  on  his  present  and 
future  school  adjustment,  with  emphasis  on  inter-relationships  between  home 
mental  health  (Emancipation  status)  and  cognitive  and  social  development 
in  school  (OMHF). 

Development  of  the  “Emancipation  Picture  Test”  as  a means  of  ascertaining 
the  child’s  own  feeling  about  independent  action  (OMHF). 

Publications 

Davis,  Carroll.  Room  to  Grow.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1966, 
pp.  308. 

Ill  Childrens  Social  Relationships — Professor  Mary  L.  Northway;  associate, 
Mrs.  Marie  Davis. 

Studies  in  Progress 

A longitudinal  study  of  children’s  social  relationships  from  Nursery  School 
to  Grade  VI  (OMHF)  (ICS) 

The  change  with  age  of  children’s  preferences  for  adults  or  contemporaries 
as  companions  (ICS). 

The  comparison  of  the  social  structure  of  classroom  groups  ( ICS ) . 
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Publications 

Northway,  Mary  L.  A Primer  of  Sociometry.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1967,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  ix  + 58. 

Northway,  Mary  L.,  and  Weld,  L.  Sociometric  Testing:  a Guide  for 
Teachers.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1959,  pp.  viii  + 72. 

IV  Psychological  Security — Professor  M.  F.  Grapko. 

Studies  in  Progress 

The  construction  of  a security  scale  for  primary  school  children. 
Publications 

Ainsworth,  M.  & Ainsworth,  L.  Measuring  the  Security  of  Personal  Adjust- 
ment. Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1960,  pp.  xiv  + 98. 

Blatz,  W.  E.  Human  Security:  Some  Reflections.  Toronto:  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  1966,  pp.  152. 

Grapko,  M.  F.  The  Institute  of  Child  Study  Security  Scale:  Elementary 
Form  (available  from  the  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau,  Ontario  College  of 
Education,  321  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto ) . 

“The  construction  of  a primary  form  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Study 

Security  Test.”  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Study,  1965,  Vol.  27,  no.  4. 

V Mental  Health  Appraisal  and  Cognitive  Development  of  Pre-school  Children. 
Professor  Dorothy  Millichamp;  associates,  Dr.  R.  G.  N.  Laidlaw,  Professor 
M.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  M.  Weaver. 

Studies  in  Progress 

Mental  Health  status  related  to  cognitive  development  at  the  pre-school 
age  (OMHF)  (ICS). 

Publications 

Millichamp,  D.  “Pre-school  Development  and  Mental  Health.”  Bulletin  of 
the  Institute  of  Child  Study,  Winter  1964-65,  Vol.  26,  nos.  3 and  4. 

VI  Childrens  Concept  Development.  Mrs.  Ada  Schermann. 

Studies  in  Progress 

A longitudinal  study  of  conceptual  development  (OMHF)  (ICS). 

* Publications 

Schermann,  A.  “The  Relation  of  Shape  and  Colour  Preference  to  Shape  and 
Colour  Discrimination  in  Young  Children.”  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Child 
Study,  Summer  1967,  Vol.  29,  no.  2. 

VII  Nutrition  Studies.  Mrs.  Margaret  Kirkpatrick. 

Studies  in  Progress 

Study  of  eating  habits  related  to  children’s  development  in  the  Nursery 
School.  A method  for  studying  children’s  food  preferences  (ICS). 

Publications 

Kirkpatrick,  M.  Feeding  the  Pre-Schooler.  Toronto:  Copp  Clark,  1963, 

pp.  66. 
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VIII  Psychological  Development  of  Children  from  Nine  Months  to  Twelve 
Years  of  Age.  The  coordinated  longitudinal  studies.  Mary  L.  Northway, 
Dorothy  Millichamp,  Betty  Flint;  associates,  Carroll  Davis,  Dorothy 
McKenzie,  Nan  Foster,  R.  G.  N.  Laidlaw,  Ada  Scherman;  consultants,  Bruce 
Quarrington,  David  Jackson;  computer  technician,  Inta  Ridler. 

Studies  in  Progress 

The  data  obtained  year  by  year  on  the  children  progressing  through  St. 
George’s  School  are  centrally  stored  on  IBM  cards  and  are  therefore 
available  for  computer  analysis  to  test  hypotheses  regarding  development 
(OMHF)  (ICS). 

Publications 

"The  Research  Programme  and  the  Longitudinal  Study,”  Institute  of  Child 
Study  Bulletin,  1964,  Vol.  26,  no.  1. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

Members  of  the  Institute  staff  have  published  a number  of  books,  research 
articles  and  guidance  pamphlets.  The  Institute  also  publishes  a quarterly  bulletin, 
Child  Study.  Lists  of  Institute  Publications  are  available  on  request. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1968-1969 


1968 


THE  FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY 


Jan. 

1 

Monday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

March 

1 

Friday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  First  and  Second  Years. 

March 

20- 

Wednesday - 

Annual  examinations— Fourth  Year. 

March  29 

Friday 

April 

23- 

Tuesday - 

Annual  examinations— First  and  Second  Years. 

May 

3 

Friday 

May 

6- 

Monday - 

Annual  examinations— Third  Year. 

May 

17 

Friday 

May 

20 

Monday 

Victoria  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

May 

24 

Friday 

Convocation. 

June 

28 

Friday 

Clinics  close.  Third  Year  students  finish. 

July 

1 

Monday 

Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

July 

12 

Friday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  sup- 
plemental examinations. 

Aug. 

5 

Monday 

Civic  Holiday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Aug. 

12- 

Monday - 

Supplemental  and  Qualifying  examinations 

Aug. 

16 

Friday 

( approximate  dates ) . 

Sept. 

2 

Monday 

Labour  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Sept. 

3 

Tuesday 

Fourth  Year:  registration  (p.m. ) 

Sept. 

4 

Wednesday 

Fourth  Year:  classes  begin. 

Sept. 

12 

Thursday 

First  Year:  registration  (p.m.) 

Sept. 

13 

Friday 

Second  Year:  registration  (a.m.) 
Third  Year:  registration  (p.m.) 

Sept. 

16 

Monday 

First,  Second  and  Third  years:  classes  begin. 

Sept. 

16 

Monday 

Address  by  President  at  2 p.m.  in  Convo- 
cation Hall.  Lectures  and  Laboratory 
classes  withdrawn  from  1.45  p.m.  to  3.10 

Oct. 

8 

Tuesday 

p.m. 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council,  7.00  p.m. 

Oct. 

11 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Oct. 

14 

Monday 

Thanksgiving  Day.  University  buildings 
closed. 

Nov. 

8 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Nov. 

11 

Monday 

Remembrance  Day. 

Nov. 

22 

Friday 

Autumn  Convocation. 

Nov. 

26 

Tuesday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council,  7.00  p.m. 

Dec. 

13 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Dec. 

20 

Friday 

Last  day  of  lectures.  Term  ends  at  5.00  p.m. 

Dec. 

25 

Wednesday 

Christmas  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 
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1969 


Jan. 

1 

Wednesday 

New  Year’s  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Jan. 

1 

Wednesday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

Jan. 

6 

Monday 

Second  term  begins. 

Jan. 

10 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Jan. 

28 

Tuesday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council,  7.00  p.m. 

Feb. 

14 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

Feb. 

17- 

Monday- 

Study  Week  for  First  and  Second  Years  of 

Feb. 

21 

Friday 

D.D.S.  course. 

March 

1 

Saturday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  First  and  Second  Years. 

March 

14 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

March 

24 

Tuesday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council,  7.00  p.m. 

April 

4 

Friday 

Good  Friday.  University  buildings  closed. 

April 

11 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

May 

5 

Tuesday 

Meeting  of  Faculty  Council,  7.00  p.m. 

May 

9 

Friday 

Meeting  of  the  Senate. 

May 

19 

Monday 

Victoria  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

May 

30 

Friday 

Start  of  University  Commencement. 

June 

27 

Friday 

Clinics  close.  Third  Year  students  finish. 

July 

1 

Tuesday 

Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

July 

11 

Friday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  sup- 
plemental examinations. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Communications  relating  to  standing,  curricula,  instruction  and  examinations 
in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  124  Edward  Street,  Toronto  2;  communications  relating  to  entrance 
requirements  and  admission  to  the  course  in  dentistry  are  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 
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Professors 


Anderson,  P.  G.,  d.d.s. 

Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Director  of  the  Clinic 
Beagrie,  G.  S.,  l.d.s.,  r.c.s.,  f.d.s.,  r.c.s.,  d.d.sc.  ( edin.  ) 
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Director,  Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education ; Director,  Division 
of  Dental  Research 
Hunter,  H.  A.,  d.d.s.,  m.sc.d. 

Professor  of  Oral  Pathology,  Lecturer  in  Pathology  (Medicine) 

Jackson,  Marjorie,  d.d.s. 

Professor  of  Dentistry ; Director,  Division  of  Dental  Hygiene. 

Kreutzer,  J.,  d.d.s.,  b.sc.d. 

Professor  of  Preventive  Dentistry  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
Locke,  R.  S.,  d.d.s.  ( tor.  ),  b.s.(sask.  ),  m.s.(pitt.) 

Professor  of  Dental  Anaesthesia  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
MacKay,  W.  D.,  d.d.s. 

Professor  of  Dental  Materials  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
Pedler,  J.  A.,  b.d.s.,  m.r.c.s.,  l.r.c.p.,  m.d.s.,  f.d.s.,  r.c.s. 

Professor  of  Oral  Diagnosis  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
Poyton,  H.  G.,  l.d.s.,  f.d.s.  ( lond.  ),  h.d.d.  ( edin.  ) 

Professor  of  Dental  Radiology  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
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Professor  of  Dentistry 

Smylski,  P.T.,  d.d.s. (alta.),  dip.  oral  surg.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 

Professor  of  Oral  Surgery  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
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Professor  of  Dentistry 
Twible,  R.  L.,  d.d.s.,  b.sc.d.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 
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Professor  of  Orthodontics  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
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Associate  Professors 
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Assistant  Professor  of  Dentistry 
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Fisk,  R.  O.,  d.d.s.(tor.),  m.sc. ( mich. ) , f.r.c.d.(c) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Orthodontics 
Goldner,  M.,  b.a.,  m.sc.,  ph.d. 
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Aho,  E.  C.,  D.D.S.,  F.R.C.D. (c) 
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DIP.  PERIODONT. , F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 
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Armitage,  J.  M.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  oral  surg., 
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Booker,  R.  E.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  oral  surg. 
Boyes,  M.  G.,  d.d.s. 

Boyko,  R.,  d.d.s.,  m.sc.d. 

Bozelc,  R.  G.,  d.d.s. 

Branscombe,  E.  S.,  d.d.s. 

Breen,  R.  E.,  d.d.s. 

Brown,  A.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  oral  surg., 

F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 

Burns,  F.  B.,  d.d.s. 


Cemavskis,  N.,  d.m.d.(muns.), 

D.D.S.  ( TOR.  ) , M.SC.D.  ( TOR.  ) 
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Chappie,  A.  W.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  periodont. 
Charlesbois,  M.  A.,  d.d.s. 

Clarke,  A.  J.,  b.sc.(lond.  ),  d.d.s. 
Cowan,  D.,  d.d.s. 

Dale,  A.,  b.a.,  d.d.s. 

Dale,  J.  G.,  b.a.,  d.d.s. 

Davison,  J.  A.,  d.d.s. 

Dean,  P.  W.,  d.d.s. 

Delia,  R.  F.,  b.ch.d.(  malta),  d.d.s., 
dip.  orthodont.,  m.sc.d. 

Dover,  W.  R.,  d.d.s.,  b.sc.d. 

Duncan,  J.  C.,  b.d.s.(dub.  ),  d.d.s., 

DIP.  PAEDODONT.,  M.SC.D. 

Dunlop,  R.  B.,  d.d.s. 

Engel,  D.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  orthodont., 
F.R.C.D.  (c) 

Feldman,  A.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  orthodont., 

M.SC.D.,  F.R.C.D. (c) 

Ferguson,  H.  A.,  d.d.s. 

Ferguson,  J.  A.,  d.d.s. 

Finlayson,  R.  H.,  d.d.s. 

Fleming,  W.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  periodont., 

F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 

Fleming,  W.  A.  E.,  d.d.s. 
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Frost,  L.  J.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.  ( DAL.  ) 

Gaik,  L.,  d.d.s. 

Gajda,  J.  Z.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  oral  surg., 

F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 

Golden,  R.,  d.d.s 

Golden,  S.,  d.d.s.,  f.r.c.d. (c) 

Green,  R.  O.,  d.d.s. 

Grose,  R.,  d.d.s. 

Haller,  D.  W.,  d.d.s. 

Hamilton,  R.  M.,  d.d.s., 

DIP.  ORTHODONT. 

Hancock,  G.  L.,  d.d.s. 

Hannigan,  L.  V.,  d.d.s. 

Hazelton,  R.  D.,  d.d.s. ( alta.  ), 

DIP.  ORTHODONT.,  M.SC.D. 

Histrop,  A.  E.,  d.d.s. 

Hodges,  R.  D.,  d.d.s. 

Hooks,  E.  B.,  d.d.s. 

Hori,  N.,  d.d.s. 

Hugill,  R.  A.,  d.d.s.,  b.sc.d. 

Jarvis,  A.,  d.d.s. 

Jenkins,  D.  H.,  d.d.s., 

DIP.  ORTHODONT.,  M.SC.D. 

Johnston,  K.,  d.d.s. 

Johnstone,  D.  G.,  d.d.s.,  b.sc.d. 
Kamienski,  M.  A.,  d.d.s. 

Kaye,  C.  E.,  d.d.s.  (mcg.) 

Kerr,  J.  K.,  d.d.s. 

Kidd,  H.  R.,  d.d.s. 

Kowalchuk,  P.  W.,  d.d.s. 

Krupanszky,  J.,  d.m.d.  ( erlangen  ) , 

D.D.S.  ( TOR.  ) 

Lackie,  F.  C.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  periodont., 

F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 

Landsberg,  R.  L.,  d.d.s.,  m.sc.d., 

F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 

Langenholt,  E.,  d.d.s. 

Langmaid,  J.  A.,  d.d.s.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 
Leuty,  R.  D.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  orthodont., 
F.R.C.D.  ( c) 

Levine,  N.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  paedodont., 

M.SC.D.,  F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 

Lewis,  E.,  d.d.s. 

Lie,  G.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  orthodont. 
Maclaren,  Mrs.  C.  M.,  b.sc. 

Manis,  A.,  d.d.s. 

Marshall,  G.  M.,  d.d.s. 


McAdam,  D.  B.,  d.d.s. 

McColeman,  W.  J.,  d.d.s. 

MacDonald,  H.  W.,  d.d.s. 

McKee,  D.  M.,  d.d.s. 

McKegney,  R.  S.,  d.d.s. 

McKenna,  M.  G.,  d.d.s. 

McMorran,  G.  L.,  d.d.s. 

Medwecki,  A.  W.,  d.d.s. 

Moreau,  M.  E.,  d.d.s. 

Ovens,  V.  A.,  d.d.s. 

Parrott,  H.  C.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  orthodont. 
Paszti,  M.,  D.D.S.,  M.SC.D. 

Pepper,  H.  E.,  d.d.s. 

Pequegnat,  J.  P.,  d.d.s. 

Perdicaris,  J.,  d.d.s. 

Phillips,  J.  M.,  d.d.s.,  b.sc.d. 

Pulver,  F.,  d.d.s.,  m.s.(mich. ), 

F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 

Reynolds,  C.,  d.d.s.,  m.sc.d. 
Richardson,  B.  A.,  b.a.,  d.d.s.,  dip. 

PAEDODONT. 

Roberts,  M.,  d.d.s.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 

Rosen,  S.,  d.d.s. 

Rowntree,  G.  T.,  d.d.s. 

Sakarya,  M.,  d.d.m.(istan.), 
d.d.s.  ( tor.  ) 

Saunders,  M.,  d.d.s. 

Schofield,  I.  F.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  oral  surg., 
F.R.C.D.  (c) 

Scott,  G.  K.,  D.D.S. 

Scott,  P.  A.,  D.D.S. 

Sevic,  E.,  d.d.s. 

Sim,  J.,  d.d.s. 

Smith,  A.  D.,  d.d.s. 

Sonley,  E.  G.,  d.d.s. 

Starr,  R.  M.,  d.d.s. 

Stirling,  G.  S.,  d.d.s. 

Sultmanis,  G.,  d.d.s.  ( mcg.  ) 

Sumner,  R.,  b.d.s.(brist.  ), 
d.d.s.  (tor.) 

Taichman,  N.  S.,  d.d.s.,  dip. 

periodont.,  ph.d. 

Tait,  A.  J.,  d.d.s. 

Teitler,  R.  V.,  d.d.s. 

Teskey,  D.  C.,  d.d.s. 

Thomson,  A.  H.,  d.d.s.,  f.r.c.d. (c) 
Torneck,  C.  D.,  d.d.s. 
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Turner,  J.  L.,  d.d.s. 
Vogl,  H.,  D.D.S. 
Wainwright,  R.  J.,  d.d.s. 
Walker,  E.  S.,  d.d.s. 
Watson,  R.  M.,  d.d.s. 
Weiler,  R.,  d.d.s. 


Weinberg,  S.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  oral  surg., 

F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 

Williams,  J.  R.,  d.d.s. 

Winnick,  A.,  d.d.s.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 
Woods,  W.  G.,  D.D.S.,  F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 


Demonstrators 


Anco,  R.  S.,  b.sc.phm.,  d.d.s. 

Bell,  P.,  d.d.s. 

Bergman,  H.  R.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  oral 

SURG.,  M.SC.D. 

Boucher,  G.  J.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  orthodont. 
Bondarchuk,  Mrs.  M.,  b.a., 

DIP.  DENT.  HYGIENE 

Brown,  M.,  d.d.s. 

Bulchak,  W.  B.,  d.d.s.  (mcg.) 

Chiang,  D.,  d.d.s. 

Cross,  R.  G.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  orthodont. 
Freedman,  H.  L.,  d.d.s.,  dip. 

PERIODONT. 

Gilbert,  V.  P.,  d.d.s.  ( mcg.  ),  dip. 

ORTHODONT. 

Hicks,  J.  K.,  D.D.S.,  DIP.  PERIODONT. 
Hudgins,  W.  B.,  d.d.s. 

Ikse,  A.,  d.d.s. 

Jack,  R.  N.,  D.D.S.,  DIP.  PERIODONT., 
F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 

Keen,  M.  M.,  d.d.s. 

Kopel,  M.,  d.d.s. 

Kreuger,  V.  D.,  d.d.s. 


Levin,  H.  J.,  d.d.s. 

Levinson,  K.  I.,  d.d.s. 

Linghome,  J.  G.,  d.d.s.,  dip. 

PERIODONT.,  F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 

McNeice,  E.  J.,  d.d.s. 

Mecklinger,  M.  G.,  d.d.s. 

Mills,  W.  H.,  D.D.S.,  DIP.  PERIODONT. 
Moran,  R.  L.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  paedodont. 
Morreale,  J.  P.,  d.d.s. 

Newman,  S.,  d.d.s.  (dalh.  ), 

F.R.C.D.  ( C ) 

Nordine,  M.  C.,  b.a.(sask.  ),  d.d.s. 
Ono,  Miss  C.  K.,  dip.  dent,  hygiene 
Pellow,  W.  R.,  d.d.s. 

Poss,  Mrs.  R.,  DIP.  DENT,  hygiene 
Perlmutter,  G.,  d.d.s. 

Potashin,  H.,  d.d.s. 

Schwetz,  W.  S.,  d.d.s. 

Sera,  M.  E.,  d.d.s.,  dip.  orthodont. 
Sparrow,  G.  E.,  d.d.s. 

Stephens,  W.  C.  R.,  d.d.s. 

Taub,  H.,  d.d.s. 

Tucker,  S.  P.,  d.d.s. 


Lecturers 


Emery,  G.,  m.d. 

Gray,  C.  C.,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.(c) 

Johnson,  R.,  m.d. 

Moses,  C.  H.,  d.d.s.,  f.r.c.d.(c) 

Palmer,  J.  A.,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.(c),  f.a.c.s. 
Pepper,  J.  B.,  d.d.s. 

Pownall,  K.  F.,  d.d.s. 

Shaw,  A.  G.,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.  ( c ) 

Sturtridge,  W.  C.,  d.d.s.,  m.d. 

Way,  D.  C.,  d.d.s.,  m.s.(mich. ),  f.r.c.d.(c) 
York,  J.  E.,  d.a.,  m.r.c.s.,  l.r.c.p.,  f.r.c.p.(c) 
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Histology,  Medicine,  Pathology,  Pharmacology,  Physiology,  Surgery. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 


In  1868  the  legislature  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  passed  the  Act  Respecting 
Dentistry  (31  Victoria  Cap.  37)  incorporating  the  members  of  the  dental 
profession  in  the  Province  as  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario 
with  the  dual  function  of  teaching  and  licensing. 

The  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  was 
established  in  1875.  In  1888  the  College  became  affiliated  with  the  University 
of  Toronto,  which  established  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  At  the 
University  convocation  on  April  22,  1889,  the  profession  of  dentistry  was  for 
the  first  time  actively  represented  among  the  body  of  graduates,  when  twenty- 
five  candidates  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

On  July  1,  1925,  the  School  of  Dentistry  became  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  relinquishing 
to  the  University  its  function  as  a teaching  body  and  retaining  its  function  as 
the  licensing  body  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Until  1906  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  and 
for  the  title  of  Licentiate  of  Dental  Surgery  were  held  separately.  From  1906  to 
1925  the  University  and  the  College  conducted  joint  examinations.  Upon  the 
creation  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  in  1925,  the  College  agreed  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  conduct  all  examinations,  and  forward  to  the  College  annually  a 
list  of  those  candidates  for  the  Ontario  licence  who  had  met  the  conditions 
prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  as  a preliminary  to  the 
issuance  of  the  licence  to  practise  in  Ontario,  and  the  examination  record  of  such 
other  candidates  as  at  the  request  of  the  Board  had  been  examined  by  the 
Faculty. 

After  its  establishment  in  1875,  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario  was  opened  in  two  rented  rooms  at  46  Church 
Street,  Toronto,  with  a staff  of  two  professors  and  six  clinical  instructors  and 
demonstrators.  In  1878  the  School  was  moved  to  the  southwest  comer  of 
Victoria  and  Richmond  Streets,  with  quarters  consisting  of  four  rented  rooms. 
In  1886  it  was  transferred  to  13  Louisa  Street,  where  the  two  upper  floors  were 
rented  (four  rooms  in  all),  and  by  1893  the  entire  building,  consisting  of  six 
rooms  and  basement,  was  taken  over.  Early  in  1895  it  was  decided  that  the 
School  should  have  a building  of  its  own.  Accordingly  a four-storey  building  at 
93  College  Street  was  erected,  and  was  officially  opened  on  October  1,  1896. 
Within  six  years  these  premises  were  found  inadequate  and  were  enlarged  in 
1902.  The  School  remained  in  this  building  until  1909  when,  to  permit  the 
erection  of  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  it  was  moved  to  a corner  situation  at 
230  College  Street  (which  at  that  time  was  numbered  240),  and  in  1920  the 
building  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  east  wing.  The  Dental  Building, 
as  it  then  stood,  was  134'  X 96',  and  covered  six  floors. 

The  course  in  Dental  Nursing,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  training  young 
women  to  qualify  as  assistants  to  dental  practitioners,  was  established  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  in  1919.  Upon  the  creation  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry  in  1925,  this  course  of  instruction  was  also  taken  over  by  it,  although 
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the  College  continued  to  award  the  diplomas.  In  1936  the  University  established 
the  diploma  in  Dental  Nursing,  and  the  College  then  discontinued  its  diploma. 

The  plan  of  arranging  for  extramural  lectures  to  Dental  graduates  was 
initiated  by  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario  in  the  winter  of 
1920-21  and  has  been  in  operation  ever  since.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  the  lectures  became  a co-operative  effort  of  the  College 
and  Faculty. 

On  June  5,  1914,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  honoris  causa  was  conferred 
upon  James  Branston  Willmott,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  joint  conven- 
tion of  the  British  Dental  Association,  the  Canadian  Dental  Association,  and  the 
Ontario  Dental  Association,  in  Toronto,  at  a special  convocation  called  for  the 
purpose  on  August  11,  1932,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  honoris  causa  was 
conferred  upon  the  president  of  the  British  Dental  Association,  George  North- 
croft,  O.B.E.,  L.D.S.,  R.C.S.  (Eng.),  upon  Charles  Nelson  Johnson,  M.A., 
D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry,  Chicago  College  of  Dentistry,  and 
upon  Albert  Edward  Webster,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry, 
Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  1915  to'  1923.  On  June  7,  1945, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  honoris  causa  was  conferred  upon  Ashley  Wood- 
ward Lindsay,  D.D.S.,  M.Sc.  (Dent.),  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  of 
West  China  Union  University. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Dentistry  was  established  on  April  8, 
1927,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry  on  June  8,  1927,  the  diploma  in 
Dental  Public  Health  on  April  14,  1944,  the  diplomas  in  Dental  Oral  Surgery 
and  Anaesthesia,  Orthodontics,  and  Periodontics  on  December  14,  1945,  and 
the  diploma  in  Pedodontics  on  June  22,  1949. 

In  1941,  and  again  in  1942,  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  National 
Defence,  a six  months’  course  was  given  to  dental  technicians  in  the  Canadian 
Dental  Corps. 

Aptitude  tests  for  First  Year  applicants  were  instituted  in  1942;  and  in  1944 
they  were  made  to  include  also  applicants  for  advanced  standing  in  the  Second 
Year.  Later  it  was  decided  to  exempt  from  these  tests  students  entering  with 
advanced  standing. 

With  session  1943-44,  to  meet  the  need  for  dental  officers  in  the  Canadian 
Dental  Corps,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  National  Defence,  an 
accelerated  course  was  introduced  into  all  classes  except  the  First  Year.  Under 
this  programme  the  summer  vacation  period  was  reduced  to  six  weeks,  thus 
permitting  the  work  of  the  Second  to  Fifth  Years  to  be  completed  within  three 
calendar  years. 

In  session  1945-46  a special  matriculation  for  active  service  personnel  was 
adopted,  as  outlined  in  the  calendar  for  session  1946-47. 

In  session  1945-46  a Combined  First-Second  Year  was  formed  of  Canadian 
Dental  Corps  ex-servicemen  who  had  been  graded  as  either  Group  A or 
Group  B dental  technicians  in  the  Army.  This  class  was  excused  from  the 
following  First  (Predental)  Year  subjects:  drawing,  dental  technology,  dental 
bibliography,  English,  first  aid,  hygiene,  preventive  dentistry;  and  from  the 
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following  Second  (First  Dental)  Year  subjects:  organic  chemistry,  dental 
technology,  dental  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  English,  operative  dentistry,  preven- 
tive dentistry  and  prosthodontia.  Of  these  Second  (First  Dental)  Year  subjects, 
the  organic  chemistry,  dental  technology,  dental  metallurgy,  operative  dentistry, 
and  a part  of  prosthodontia  were  required  to  be  taken  in  the  Second  Dental 
Year  of  session  1946-47.  A second  (and  final)  similar  Combined  Predental-First 
Dental  Year  was  formed  in  session  1946-47,  under  the  same  conditions. 

With  session  1946-47  the  nomenclature  of  the  classes  was  changed  as  follows: 
First  Year  became  Predental  Year;  Second  Year  became  First  Dental  Year; 
Third  Year,  Second  Dental  Year;  Fourth  Year,  Third  Dental  Year;  and  Fifth 
Year  became  Fourth  Dental  Year. 

With  session  1947-48  the  Predental  year  was  recognized  by  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  as  applying  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  July  1948  the  last  of  the  wartime  accelerated  course  classes  graduated. 

On  April  10,  1950,  Tau  Tau  Chapter  of  Omicron  Kappa  Upsilon  Honor 
Fraternity  was  established  in  the  Faculty. 

In  session  1951-52  the  Diploma  in  Dental  Hygiene  was  established. 

In  session  1952-53  the  Diploma  in  Dental  Nursing  was  replaced  by  the 
Certificate  in  Dental  Nursing. 

In  session  1955-56  the  Predental  year  became  the  Preprofessional  year. 

In  session  1956-57  the  requirement  for  admission  to  the  course  in  Dental 
Nursing  was  changed  from  Ontario  Grade  XII  to  9 papers  of  Grade  XIII. 

The  Cornerstone  of  the  new  dental  building  at  124  Edward  Street  was  laid 
by  The  Honourable  L.  M.  Frost,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Premier  of  Ontario,  on 
July  29,  1958. 

The  New  Building  for  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
was  formally  opened  on  November  25,  1959,  by  Premier  Frost.  On  this  occasion, 
at  a Special  Convocation,  the  University  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
honoris  causa  upon  Willard  Corwin  Fleming,  D.D.S.,  D.Sc.,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  California;  upon  Arnold  Denbow  Alfred 
Mason,  D.D.S.,  Dean  Emeritus,  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto; 
and  upon  Martin  Amsler  Rushton,  M.A.,  R.Ch.,  M.D.,  F.D.R.C.S.,  Odont.  D., 
Professor  of  Dental  Medicine,  University  of  London. 

In  1960  the  Dental  Nursing  course  was  discontinued,  and  after  1962-63  the 
Preprofessional  Year  was  no  longer  offered  at  the  Faculty. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  DENTAL  EDUCATION  IN  ONTARIO 


1868—  The  Act  Respecting  Dentistry  (31  Victoria  Cap  37)  passed. 

All  persons  being  British  subjects  by  birth  or  naturalization,  who  had 
been  constantly  engaged  for  five  years  and  upwards  next  preceding  the 
passing  of  the  Act  in  established  office  practice  of  the  Profession  of 
Dentistry  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  were  granted  the  title  of  Licentiate 
of  Dental  Surgery. 

All  persons  being  British  subjects  by  birth  or  naturalization,  who  were 
engaged  at  the  time  of  passing  of  this  Act,  in  the  Profession  of  Dentistry, 
or  who,  not  having  been  residents  in  Ontario,  had  three  years’  experience 
in  the  practice  of  Dentistry,  were  required  to  pass  the  prescribed 
examinations. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of 
Ontario  was  constituted  the  Provincial  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  for 
Ontario. 

1869—  Any  person  commencing  the  study  of  Dentistry  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  was  required  to  attend  one  session  at  a Dental  College.  Two  years’ 
indentureship. 

1872— Matriculation  examination  held  by  members  of  the  Board  at  Kingston, 
Toronto,  and  Hamilton  in  Orthography,  English  History  and  Composi- 
tion, English  Grammar,  Geography  and  Arithmetic. 

1875—  Three  years’  indentureship. 

The  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  R.C.D.S.  opened  it  first  session  in 
November. 

1876—  Two  years  at  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  R.C.D.S. 

Two  years’  indentureship. 

1878— High  School  Entrance  certificate  for  matriculation. 

1880— High  School  Intermediate  certificate  for  matriculation. 

1882— Two  and  one-half  years’  indentureship. 

1888— Non-professional  Third  Class  certificate  for  matriculation. 

Three  years’  indentureship. 

Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  affiliated  with  University  of  Toronto, 
and  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  established. 

1892— Three  sessions  at  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons. 

Three  and  one-half  years*  indentureship. 

1896— Arts  matriculation.  Department  Junior  Matriculation  or  Second  Class 
Teachers’  Certificate  including  Latin  required  for  the  R.C.D.S.  matricu- 
lation. 

1903— Four  sessions  at  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons. 

1908— Compulsory  indentureship  abolished,  except  between  third  and  fourth 
years. 

1912— Compulsory  indentureship  entirely  abolished. 

1914  to  1918— The  First  Great  War. 
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1917 —Special  Sergeants * Course  (February)  for  the  purpose  of  training  ser- 
geants for  the  Canadian  Army  Dental  Corps. 

Sergeant’s  Matriculation : Second  Class  Teachers’  Certificate,  or  eight 
papers.  Junior  Matriculation. 

Regular  Session:  Required  that  all  subjects  of  R.C.D.S.  matriculation  be 
completed  before  enrolment. 

Enlisted  Candidates  admitted  on  Second  Class  Teachers’  Certificate,  or 
eight  papers,  Junior  Matriculation. 

1919—  Five-year  course  established.  Three  hundred  and  twenty,  mostly  war 
veterans,  enrolled  in  four-year  course;  other  applicants,  including  partial 
matriculants,  registered  in  five-year  course. 

Twelve  months  or  more  of  satisfactory  service  in  the  Canadian  Army 
Dental  Corps  entitled  candidates  to  cover  subjects  of  four-year  course 
in  three  sessions. 

Course  in  Dental  Nursing,  one  year,  established. 

1920—  War  veterans  and  candidates  with  standing  higher  than  Junior  Matricu- 
lation admitted  to  four-year  course. 

1921—  War  veterans  who  had  served  one  year  or  more  on  an  active  front 
admitted  to  four-year  courses.  Five-year  course  compulsory  for  all  other 
candidates. 

Summer  Session  (six  weeks)  or  Indentureship  (three  months)  com- 
pulsory between  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

1922—  One  year  in  Arts  at  a Provincial  University  accepted  for  admission  to 
the  Second  Year  of  the  five-year  course. 

Special  concessions  to  returned  soldiers  discontinued. 

1923—  Matriculation:  Pass  Matriculation  (Middle  School)  in  subjects  of  English, 
History,  Mathematics,  Latin,  Experimental  Science  (Physics  and  Chemis- 
try), and  one  of  Greek,  German,  French,  Italian  or  Spanish  (preferably 
French). 

1925— The  School  of  Dentistry  became  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

1927— Honour  Matriculation  (equivalent  to  one  year  in  Arts)  in  addition  to 
Pass  Matriculation  required  for  entrance. 

Two  years  in  Arts  at  a Provincial  University  accepted  for  admission  to 
the  Second  Year  of  the  five-year  course  if  English,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
and  Biology  were  included  in  Arts  Course. 

Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry  and  Master  of  Science  in 
Dentistry  established. 

1939— 1945— The  Second  Great  War. 

1942— Aptitude  tests  instituted  for  all  applying  for  registration  in  the  First  Year. 

1944—  Aptitude  tests  instituted  for  all  applying  for  admission  with  advanced 
standing  in  the  Second  Year. 

Diploma  in  Dental  Public  Health  established. 

1945—  Special  matriculation  for  active  service  personnel  introduced.  (For 
particulars  see  1946-47  calendar. ) 

1946— Diplomas  in  Dental  Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia,  Orthodontics  and 
Periodontics  established. 
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1947— Predental  Year  recognized  by  Faculty  of  Arts  for  B.A.  degree. 

1949— Diploma  in  Pedodontics  established. 

1951—  Diploma  in  Dental  Hygiene  established. 

1952—  Certificate  in  Dental  Nursing  established  and  Diploma  in  Dental  Nursing 
discontinued. 

1954— The  abbreviations  B.Sc.(Dent.)  and  M.Sc.(Dent.)  changed  to  B.Sc.D. 
and  M.Sc.D.  respectively. 

1956— Admission  to  course  in  Dental  Nursing  changed  to  nine  papers  of 
Ontario  Grade  13. 

1960— One-year  Dental  Nursing  Course  discontinued. 

1963— Preprofessional  Year  no  longer  offered  at  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  FACULTY  SINCE  ITS  ORIGIN 

Deans 

* James  Branston  Willmott,  D.D.S.,  L.L.D 1875-1915 

0 Albert  Edward  Webster,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  LL.D 1915-1923 

^Wallace  Seccombe,  D.D.S 1923-1936 

0 Arnold  Denbow  Alfred  Mason,  D.D.S.,  LL.D 1936-1947 

Roy  Gilmore  Ellis,  D.D.S.,  M.Sc.D.,  F.D.S.,  R.C.S 1947- 

Assistant  Dean 

^Thomas  Cowling,  M.A.,  D.D.S.,  B.Paed 1942-1950 

This  office  was  discontinued  in  1950 

Superintendents 
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DEGREES  AND  DIPLOMAS  IN  DENTISTRY 

1.  The  degrees  in  Dentistry  are: 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery— D.D.S. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry— B.Sc.D. 

Master  of  Science  in  Dentistry— M.Sc.D. 

The  diplomas  in  Dentistry  are: 

Dental  Public  Health 

Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia 

Orthodontics 

Periodontics 

Paedodontics 

DOCTOR  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 

2.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  the  regular  degree  to  which 
a candidate  is  admitted  upon  the  completion  of  the  undergraduate  course  in 
Dentistry,  and  it  is  recognized  by  dental  licensing  boards  as  evidence  of 
graduation,  although  it  does  not  of  itself  confer  the  right  to  practise  Dentistry. 
(See  index  for  section  on  Licence  for  Dental  Practice.) 

3.  The  dental  course  is  designed  to  unify  the  cultural  subjects,  fundamental 
sciences  and  dental  studies,  as  it  is  believed  that  cultural,  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional development  cannot  be  sharply  differentiated,  but  should  proceed 
concurrently  throughout  the  entire  dental  course. 

ADMISSION  TO  FIRST  YEAR 


Applications  for  admission  to  first  year  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Faculty  Secretary  by  March  1.  Applications  received  late  will  not  be 

considered. 


4.  Registration  is  offered  to  approximately  125  students  in  the  First  Year 
on  the  basis  of: 

(a)  academic  standing  and  ability  as  indicated  by  the  certificates  submitted; 

( b ) character  and  fitness  for  the  course  in  Dentistry. 

5.  Procedure  for  Application 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Dentistry, 
124  Edward  Street,  Toronto  2.  Applications  should  be  completed  and  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  so  that  they  are  received  by  March  1.  All  certificates 
then  available  should  be  sent  with  the  application;  all  certificates  issued  after 
that  date  should  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible.  Applications  should  not  be 
submitted  earlier  than  October  1. 

6.  Candidates  must  submit,  for  all  universities  and  colleges  attended  for  any 
period  of  time,  official  transcripts  of  record  indicating  all  courses  studied,  the 
grades  secured  in  each  (whether  passes  or  failures)  and  statements  of  honour- 
able dismissal.  Candidates  may  also  be  requested  to  supply  a Calendar  of 
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each  university  attended.  The  information  given  should  also  account  for  any 
years  not  at  school. 

It  is  the  candidate’s  responsibility  to  complete  his  application  by  providing 
all  necessary  documents  punctually.  Transcripts  and  certificates  for  previous 
years  are  due  at  the  time  of  application;  transcripts  for  the  current  year  must 
be  submitted  immediately  they  become  available  and  no  later  than  June  30. 
Applications  remaining  incomplete  after  that  date  will  be  deemed  withdrawn. 

Applicants  for  admission  should  regard  holding  the  published  admission 
requirements  as  meaning  only  that  they  are  eligible  for  selection  to  the  course. 
Under  the  University’s  admission  practices,  school  records  and  reports  and 
other  evidence  of  the  student’s  ability  are  taken  into  account. 

7.  Admission  Requirements , First  Year 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  must  have  obtained  clear  stand- 
ing in  a university  programme  beyond  Ontario  Grade  13.  Their  studies  should 
comprise  at  least  one  full  year  of  a regular  academic  programme,  and  must 
include  the  following  subjects  at  a level  beyond  Grade  13: 

English  Composition  and  Literature 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Zoology 

Suitable  programmes  are  offered  by  most  Ontario  universities;  those  pre- 
ferring to  attend  the  University  of  Toronto  should  take  the  first  year  of  the 
General  Course  in  Science.  Applicants  who  have  not  taken  English  at  the 
university  level  but  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  an  Honour  course  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  may  be  considered  for  admission  on  the  basis  of 
their  marks. 

Applicants  who  have  taken  their  post-secondary  education  outside  Canada 
are  required  (commencing  1969)  to  hold  a Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  or  equivalent  university  degree. 

All  candidates  are  strongly  advised  to  take  the  dental  aptitude  tests  con- 
ducted by  the  Canadian  Dental  Association  (and  in  the  United  States  by  the 
American  Dental  Association).  Information  on  the  tests  will  be  issued  with 
the  Faculty’s  application  forms  or  may  be  obtained  direct  from  the  Canadian 
Dental  Association,  234  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5.  Commencing  1969  these 
tests  will  be  compulsory  for  all  candidates. 

8.  Ontario  Grade  13 

High  school  students  should  note  that  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  does  not 
specify  any  particular  subjects  or  standing  at  the  Grade  13  level.  They  should 
plan  their  Grade  13  programmes  so  that  they  meet  the  admission  requirements 
of  whatever  university  course  they  will  take  in  qualifying  for  admission  to  the 
Faculty.  Grade  13  Certificates  (or  equivalent)  should,  however,  be  submitted 
with  applications. 

To  guide  students  from  other  provinces,  the  following  certificates  or  courses 
are  usually  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Ontario  Grade  13: 
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Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan— Grade  12 

British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick— Senior  Matriculation 

Newfoundland— First  Year  Memorial  University 

Prince  Edward  Island— Third  Year  Certificate  of  Prince  of  Wales  College 

Quebec— Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate;  McGill  Senior  School 
Certificate;  English  Catholic  Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate 
( Fifth  Year  High-Grade  12 ) 

9.  Mature  Students 

(a)  Admission  Regulations 

Candidates  of  mature  age  (25  years  or  older  on  October  1 of  the  session  to 
which  admission  is  sought)  who  have  lived  in  Ontario  for  a minimum  period 
of  one  year,  and  are  normally  resident  in  Ontario,  may  request  special  con- 
sideration if  they  have  not  completed  in  full  the  published  admission  require- 
ments. Such  applicants  must  submit  a birth  certificate  at  the  time  of  application. 

( b ) Probationary  Status 

Candidates  accepted  by  the  Senate's  Committee  on  Admissions  as  mature 
students  are  admitted  on  probation.  They  must  obtain  standing  in  their  first 
year  of  study  in  order  to  have  their  probationary  status  removed.  If  they  do 
not  obtain  standing  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  year  or  to  enroll 
in  any  other  course  in  the  University  of  Toronto  until  they  present  in  full  the 
published  admission  requirements. 

( c ) It  is  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  that  a candidate  aged  30  years 
or  more  will  be  admitted  to  the  First  Year. 

10.  Admission  Regulations  concerning  candidates  who  have  previously  failed 
in  University  work. 

(a)  A candidate  who,  on  one  occasion  has  failed  to  secure  the  right  to 
advance  to  a higher  year  at  the  University  of  Toronto  or  at  any  other  institution 
of  higher  learning,  may  be  eligible  for  selection  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
subject  to  warning  of  probable  required  withdrawal  from  his  Faculty  and 
possible  debarment  from  the  University  on  a second  failure. 

( b ) A student  who  on  two  occasions  has  failed  to  secure  the  right  to  advance 
to  a higher  year  at  the  University  of  Toronto  will  normally  be  refused  readmis- 
sion to  his  Faculty  and  may  be  debarred  from  registration  in  any  division  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Candidates  with  two  such  failures  at  other  institu- 
tions will  normally  be  refused  admission. 

11.  English  Facility  Requirements 

All  applicants  whose  previous  education  has  been  in  a language  other  than 
English  are  required  to  submit  evidence  of  facility  in  English.  The  following 
evidence  is  acceptable: 

(a)  The  University  of  Michigan  Language  Test.  This  test  is  available  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  residents  of  the  Toronto  area.  Enquiries  about 
writing  the  test  in  Toronto  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

( b ) The  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English  issued  by  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  or  Michigan. 
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( c ) The  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  administered  by  the  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Information  about  writing  the  tests  in  overseas  centres  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  University  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  of  English  Facility 
which  may  be  submitted  for  evaluation. 

Candidates  seeking  admission  on  the  basis  of  certificates  which  are  in  a 
language  other  than  English  must  submit  photostatic  copies  of  their  certificates, 
rather  than  the  original  copies.  Notarized  English  translations  of  the  certificates 
must  accompany  the  photostatic  copies.  When  the  certificates  do  not  indicate 
the  subjects  studied  and  the  grades  secured  in  the  individual  subjects  in  the 
final  year,  candidates  are  required  to  submit  certified  statements  from  authorized 
officials  of  the  institutions  attended,  or  submit  statutory  declarations  giving  the 
required  information. 

12.  The  sum  of  $50  deposit  will  be  required  from  each  student  whose  appli- 
cation for  admission  to  the  First  Year  has  been  accepted.  This  deposit  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty  Secretary  within  ten  days  of  notification  of 
acceptance.  It  will  be  applied  to  the  applicant's  fees  providing  he  registers 
for  the  First  Year  or  forfeited  if  he  fails  to  register. 

13.  Communications  relating  to  entrance  requirements  and  admission  are 
to  be  addressed  to  The  Secretary,  The  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  124  Edward  Street, 
Toronto  2. 


ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

14.  A student  of  another  dental  school  may  be  considered  for  admission  to 
advanced  standing  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  on  such  conditions  as  Faculty 
Council  may  prescribe. 

15.  Holders  of  a Bachelor  of  Dental  Surgery  (B.D.S.)  from  certain  Com- 
monwealth Universities  may  seek  admission  to  the  Fourth  Year  under  conditions 
determined  by  the  Faculty  Council. 

16.  Holders  of  a Licentiate  in  Dental  Surgery  (L.D.S.)  or  B.D.S.  from  cer- 
tain Commonwealth  Universities  may  seek  admission  to  the  Third  Year  under 
conditions  determined  by  the  Faculty  Council. 

17.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  by  January  1 of  the  year  in  which  the  applicant 
wishes  to  seek  admission.  Any  applications  that  are  received  after  this  date  may 
be  considered  but  no  assurance  can  be  given  that  places  will  be  available  for 
the  next  ensuing  session. 

18.  Holders  of  Dental  Degrees  from  European  and  other  non-Commonwealth 
Dental  Schools  are  required  to  write  Qualifying  Examinations  satisfactory  to 
the  Faculty.  Providing  satisfactory  standing  is  obtained  and  the  applicant's 
credentials  are  in  order,  the  student  will  be  considered  for  admission  to  the 
Second  Year.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Faculty 
Secretary.  Applications  are  due  by  March  1 each  year. 
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REGISTRATION 

19.  Detailed  instructions  concerning  Registration  and  Health  Requirements 
will  be  mailed  to  returning  and  newly  admitted  students  before  the  beginning 
of  each  academic  year. 

20.  On  Registration  Day,  before  receiving  an  Admit-to-Lecture  Card,  each 
student  must  register  in  person  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  in  the  Dental 
Building.  When  registering  he  must  present  a receipt  or  receipts  from  the 
Chief  Accountant  of  the  University  showing  payment  of  at  least  the  first 
instalment  of  fees,  including  the  instruments  specified  for  his  class.  A student 
being  admitted  to  the  course  should  also  present  his  Letter  of  Admission. 

21.  A student  who  fails  to  register  at  the  prescribed  time  will  be  required 
to  pay  to  the  Chief  Accountant  a Late  Registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for 
each  day  of  delay,  to  a maximum  of  $20.  Faculty  Council  may  at  its  dis- 
cretion refuse  a student  permission  to  register  late. 

22.  Students  who  have  been  in  attendance  in  this  Faculty  and  have  passed 
all  the  examinations  are  expected  to  register  in  person  the  following  session 
without  preliminary  application,  unless  they  notify  the  Faculty  to  the  contrary. 

TRANSFERS  AND  WITHDRAWALS 

23.  A student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  or  to  change  his  course  or  Division 
in  the  University  should  consult  the  Faculty  Secretary. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

24.  The  University’s  requirements  for  completion  of  a Physical  Education 
programme  do  not  apply  to  students  in  the  Dental  course. 
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Discipline 

25.  The  following  is  a partial  summary  of  the  regulations  of  the  Caput 
concerning  student  discipline. 

(a)  Subject  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Caput  of  the  University  regard- 
ing jurisdiction  in  matters  of  discipline  the  Council  of  University  College, 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  Federated  Universities  and  Affiliated  Col- 
leges, and  the  Councils  of  the  Faculties,  Schools,  and  Institutes  have 
disciplinaiy  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  all  students  registered  in 
these  Divisions  of  the  University  in  all  matters  of  local  or  internal 
concern  to  these  Divisions.  Jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  students 
while  in  residence  regardless  of  the  Division  of  the  University  in  which 
they  are  registered  is  vested  in  the  body  administering  the  residence. 

( b ) Jurisdiction  concerning  conduct  likely  to  affect  the  interests  of  the 
University  as  a whole  is  vested  in  the  Caput. 

( c ) The  Students’  Administrative  Council  will  be  supported  in  the  proper 
performance  of  all  its  obligations  and  duties  as  provided  in  its 
Constitution. 

( d ) Where  the  appropriate  body  exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  has 
found  that  a student  of  the  University  has  engaged  in  conduct  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  University,  the  Caput  may,  in  its  discretion, 
suspend  or  expel  such  student  from  the  academic  privileges  of  the 
University.  Every  decision  of  the  Caput  involving  the  expulsion  of  a 
student  from  the  University  requires  confirmation  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

( e ) Any  student  who  interferes  with  the  personal  liberty  of  another  or  who 
subjects  another  student  to  indignity  or  personal  violence  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Caput  or  any  other  body  exercising  disciplinary  juris- 
diction in  the  University  to  have  committed  a breach  of  discipline. 

(/)  Initiation  ceremonies  involving  physical  violence,  personal  indignity, 
interference  with  personal  liberty,  or  destruction  of  property,  may  be 
deemed  a breach  of  discipline  by  the  Caput  or  any  other  body  exer- 
cising disciplinary  jurisdiction  in  the  University. 

(g)  Without  limiting  the  disciplinary  powers  vested  in  the  respective  bodies 
exercising  disciplinary  jurisdiction  as  set  forth  in  section  a-f,  the  follow- 
ing are  cited  as  illustrations  of  conduct  which,  in  the  past,  has  been 
considered  a breach  of  discipline  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
University: 

(i)  The  organising  of  a parade  on  the  streets  of  the  city  or  the  taking 
part  in  such  a parade  without  permission  of  the  authorities. 

(ii)  The  destruction  or  defacing  of  University  property,  raids  on 
Residences  or  other  University  buildings,  and  the  breaking  into 
University  buildings. 
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(iii)  Rowdy  and  other  forms  of  behaviour,  either  on  or  off  the  Campus, 
of  such  an  objectionable  nature  as  to  bring  the  University  into 
public  disrepute. 

( h ) The  name  of  the  University  is  not  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
publication  of  any  kind  without  permission  of  the  Caput. 

Unsatisfactory  Work 

26.  Regulations  of  the  University  concerning  penalties  for  unsatisfactory  work 
hy  students 

(a)  In  cases  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  Faculty  Council 
may  recommend  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admissions  that  a student 
shall  be  debarred  from  the  University. 

( b ) Faculty  Council  will,  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances,  refuse 
to  re-admit  to  this  Faculty  any  student  who  on  two  occasions  fails  to 
secure  the  right  to  advance  to  a higher  year  in  this  Faculty  or  a like 
faculty. 

(c)  Faculty  Council  may  for  unsatisfactory  work  suspend  a student  from 
regular  attendance  in  this  Faculty  for  a given  period  of  time  not  exceed- 
ing two  years  and/or  until  the  satisfaction  of  other  conditions  as  it  may 
see  fit.  Upon  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  suspension  the  student  shall 
be  entitled  to  re-enrolment  in  this  Faculty. 

( d ) Any  student  who  withdraws  after  February  15,  or  who  does  not 
withdraw  but  does  not  write  the  annual  examinations,  will  be  regarded 
for  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  as  having  failed  his  year. 

27.  Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  terms  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  for  all  faculties  in 
calendars,  correspondence  and  records: 

(i)  “ Debar ”,  “Debarred”,  “Debarment”.  This  term  is  restricted  to  a student 
who  by  decision  of  the  Senate’s  Committee  on  Admissions  is  debarred 
from  registration  in  any  faculty  of  the  University. 

(ii)  Refused  readmission  to  the  faculty.  This  term  is  applied  to  a student 
whom  the  relevant  Faculty  Council  has  decided  is  to  be  refused  per- 
mission to  register  again  in  that  faculty  (i.e.  the  student  is  required 
to  withdraw  from  the  faculty  and  he  may  not  re-enroll). 

(iii)  Suspended  from  regular  attendance  in  a faculty.  This  term  is  applied 
to  a student  whom  Faculty  Council  has  decided  will  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  in  his  course  in  this  Faculty  unless  and  until  he  has  ful- 
filled certain  specified  conditions.  The  decision  of  suspension  will  always 
include  the  conditions  whether  of  a lapse  of  a stated  period  of  time 
or  the  completion  of  specified  work,  or  both,  or  other  conditions,  which 
if  satisfactorily  met  will  entitle  the  student  to  re-enrolment  or  re- 
admission. 

HEALTH 

28.  The  University  requires  that  each  student  in  his  or  her  first  year  at  the 
University  take  a Medical  Examination  given  by  the  University  Health  Service. 
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Every  person  admitted  to  the  University  as  an  undergraduate  must,  at  the 
time  of  his  or  her  first  medical  examination  by  the  University  Health  Service, 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  vaccination  within  three  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  examination,  or  must  be  vaccinated  by  the  examining 
physician. 

Participation  in  laboratory  testing 

29.  At  various  stages  of  the  teaching  programme  there  are  occasions  when 
biochemical,  physiological  or  pharmacological  observations  are  made  by  stu- 
dents on  themselves  or  on  fellow-students.  These  exercises  include  some 
diagnostic  or  immunization  procedures  in  common  use.  Unless  some  valid 
reason  exists,  students  are  expected  to  participate  in  such  exercises. 

30.  If  any  investigative  work  involving  student  participation  does  not  form 
part  of  the  teaching  programme,  participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

Attendance 

31.  Students  are  required  to  attend  lectures,  clinics  and  laboratories  except 
in  cases  of  unavoidable  absence. 

32.  A student  whose  attendance  at  lectures  or  laboratories,  or  whose  work, 
is  deemed  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  his 
registration  cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty,  or  may  be 
barred  from  examinations. 

33.  Third  and  Fourth  Year  students  must  not  permit  their  appointments 
with  patients  to  conflict  with  lectures,  laboratory  classes,  or  demonstration  clinics. 

Technique  Work 

34.  All  technique  work  must  be  done  in  the  Faculty  laboratories  under  the 
direction  of  the  staff  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
departments  concerned. 

Examinations 

35.  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  are  required  to  remove  all  con- 
ditions in  a lower  year  before  proceeding  to  a higher  year. 

36.  In  the  case  of  students  in  their  first  year  of  attendance  in  the  Faculty, 
permission  to  repeat  the  year,  or  to  repeat  a preclinical  or  clinical  course,  will 
be  granted  by  the  Faculty  Council  only  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

37.  A student  must  obtain  standing  in  the  subjects  of  the  course  and  at  the 
times  set  by  Council. 

38.  In  any  course  in  which  the  department  concerned  recommends  that 
there  be  no  final  examination,  the  Department  may  require  students  who 
have  not  obtained  a satisfactory  standing  in  their  term  work  (including  tests), 
to  pass  a special  examination. 

39.  First  and  Second  Dental  Years. 

To  obtain  standing  at  the  annual  examinations  a student  must  secure  at  least 

(a)  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  each  subject,  and 

(b)  57 % of  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  preclinical*  subjects 
of  the  year,  and 

#Refer  to  First  and  Second  year  curricula  on  page  54  for  identification  of  “preclinical” 

courses. 
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( c ) 57%  of  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  other  subjects  of  the 
year. 

Students  who  satisfy  requirements  ( b ) and  (c)  but  not  (a)  may  at  the  next 
examination  session  write  supplemental  examinations  on  the  individual  written 
papers  in  which  the  required  50%  has  not  been  obtained,  but  not  more  than 
one  supplemental  may  be  written  on  any  one  paper.  If  the  failure  lies  in  a 
preclinical*  course  the  student  may  be  required,  at  the  discretion  of  Council, 
either  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  entire  year,  including  all  examinations,  or  to 
repeat  the  work  of  that  preclinical  course  when  such  instruction  is  available. 
In  the  latter  case,  such  tests  or  examinations  shall  be  taken  as  may  be  prescribed. 
See  also  section  36. 

Students  who  fail  to  satisfy  requirement  (b)  may  repeat  all  the  preclinical* 
subjects  of  the  year  in  the  next  academic  session  (see  also  section  36).  If 
successful  in  passing  each  subject  and  in  securing  the  necessary  57%  average, 
standing  will  be  granted;  otherwise  the  year  is  deemed  to  have  been  lost,  and 
to  continue  in  the  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  entire  work  of  the 
year  including  all  examinations. 

Students  who  fail  to  satisfy  requirement  (c)  may  write  supplemental  in 
all  these  subjects  at  the  next  examination  session.  If  successful  in  passing  each 
subject,  and  in  securing  the  necessary  57%  average,  standing  will  be  granted; 
otherwise  the  year  is  deemed  to  have  been  lost,  and  to  continue  in  the  course 
it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  entire  year  including  all 
examinations.  See  also  section  36. 

Students  who  fail  to  satisfy  requirement  ( b ) and  also  fail  to  satisfy  require- 
ment (c)  may  continue  in  the  course  only  with  the  express  permission  of 
Faculty  Council,  for  which  a petition  is  required. 

40.  Third  and  Fourth  Dental  Years 

To  obtain  standing  at  the  annual  examinations  a student  must  secure  at 
least: 

( a ) 50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  each  subject,  and 

( b ) 57%  of  the  aggregate  of  the  marks  assigned  to  all  the  subjects  of  the 
year  (excluding  the  Fourth  Year  essay). 

Students  who  satisfy  requirement  (b)  may  at  the  next  examination  session 
write  supplemental  examinations  on  the  individual  written  papers  in  which  the 
required  50%  has  not  been  obtained,  but  not  more  than  one  supplemental  may 
be  written  on  any  one  paper  or  subject.  As  a concession  to  Fourth  Year 
students,  those  required  to  write  only  one  supplemental  may  do  so  in  the 
Spring;  all  others  must  wait  until  the  regular  examination  session  which  is 
usually  held  in  August.  If  the  failure  lies  in  a clinical  course  the  student  may 
be  required,  at  the  discretion  of  Council,  either  to  repeat  the  work  of  the 
entire  year  — including  all  examinations  — or  to  repeat  the  work  of  that  clinical 
course  when  such  instruction  is  available.  In  the  latter  case  such  tests  or 
examinations  shall  be  taken  as  may  be  prescribed.  See  also  section  36. 

Students  who  fail  to  satisfy  requirement  (b)  may  write  supplementals  in  all 
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the  written  papers  of  the  year  at  the  next  examination  session.  If  successful  in 
passing  each  subject  and  in  raising  their  overall  average  to  the  required  57%, 
standing  will  be  granted;  otherwise  the  year  is  deemed  to  have  been  lost,  and 
to  continue  in  the  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  entire 
year,  including  all  examinations.  See  also  section  36. 

41.  Students  required  to  write  supplemental  examinations  must  present 
themselves  at  the  examination  session  next  ensuing,  unless  Council  has  granted 
prior  permission  for  alternative  arrangements. 

42.  Term  examination  may  be  held  in  any  subject  and  at  any  time  at  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor  or  by  order  of  Council,  and  the  results  of  such 
examinations  may  be  incorporated  with  those  of  the  annual  examinations. 

43.  Without  petition,  answer  papers  will  be  re-read  in  each  subject  in 
which  a candidate  obtains  less  than  50%,  and  no  appeal  will  be  considered  for 
further  re-reading  of  such  papers.  In  no  case  will  marks  be  reported  to  the 
candidate. 

44.  Petitions  for  consideration  with  regard  to  the  annual  or  supplemental 
examinations  on  account  of  sickness,  domestic  affliction,  or  other  causes,  must 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
examinations  together  with  a doctor's  certificate  stating  that  the  candidate  was 
examined  at  the  time  of  the  illness  or  other  evidence. 

45.  Aegrotat  standing  in  any  year  but  the  final  year  is  seldom  granted  at  the 
annual  examinations.  Instead,  students  may  be  permitted  to  write  at  the 
time  of  the  Supplemental  examinations  if  the  facts  submitted  warrant  such 
consideration. 

46.  A statement  will  be  sent  to  each  student  who  attends  throughout  the 
year  and  writes  all  examinations,  showing  the  grade  obtained  in  each  subject, 
the  overall  average,  and  also  the  ranking  in  the  class.  To  be  assigned  a rank- 
ing in  the  Fourth  Year,  a student  must  have  been  in  attendance  at  the  Faculty 
for  at  least  two  full  sessions. 

47.  Grade  in  each  subject  will  be  indicated  as  follows: 

A.  75-100%  C.  50-65 

B.  66-74  D.  Below  50 

Average  grade  will  be  indicated  as  follows: 

A.  75-100%  C.  57-65 

B.  66-74  F.  Below  57 

48.  Candidates  who  obtain  an  average  of  not  less  than  75%  in  all  the  subjects 
of  the  year,  and  not  less  than  50%  on  any  one  subject,  will  be  considered  to 
have  passed  with  honours. 

49.  No  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  the  annual  or  supplemental  examina- 
tions unless  all  fees  have  been  paid. 

50.  A candidate  in  a course  involving  practical  work  in  laboratory  or  clinic 
may  be  denied  admittance  to  the  annual  or  supplemental  examinations  if  the 
professor  under  whom  the  work  is  carried  on  reports  in  writing  to  the  Secretary 
that  satisfactory  laboratory  or  clinical  work  has  not  been  done,  or  there  has 
been  a signal  failure  in  the  practical  examinations. 

51.  The  clinical  department  may  in  certain  special  cases  report  the  work  of 
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a student  as  incomplete , in  which  case  a specified  further  period  shall  be  spent 
in  the  Clinic,  after  which  it  shall  be  necessary  to  pass  such  examinations  as  may 
be  given  by  that  department. 

52.  The  supplemental  examinations  are  held  during  August.  A candidate  for 
these  examinations  is  required  to  send  the  completed  application  form,  accom- 
panied by  the  appropriate  fee,  to  reach  the  Chief  Accountant  no  later  than 
July  11.  Council  reserves  the  right  to  reject  applications  of,  or  impose  penalties 
upon,  those  failing  to  comply  with  these  requirements. 

53.  No  supplemental  courses  will  be  held  in  laboratory  or  clinical  work. 

54.  Supplemental  examinations  are  generally  written  at  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry.  As  a convenience  to  students  living  at  a distance  from  Toronto  the 
Faculty  will,  upon  written  request,  endeavour  to  arrange  for  examinations  to 
be  written  at  a nearer  university.  Students  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this 
must  undertake  to  defray  the  extra  expense  involved  and,  to  allow  time  for  the 
arrangements  to  be  made,  must  present  their  written  request  to  the  Faculty 
Secretary  by  June  30. 

55.  As  students  are  not  permitted  to  register  until  all  conditions  are  removed., 
it  is  recommended  that  students  who  write  these  examinations  at  points  outside 
Toronto  maintain  contact  with  their  home  addresses  until  they  receive  notice 
of  the  removal  of  their  conditions. 


Exemptions 

56.  Students  may  petition  for  exemption  from  any  subject  in  which  they 
have  successfully  completed  a course  elsewhere,  although  no  student  may  be 
granted  exemption  from  more  than  one  subject  in  any  year.  Students  granted 
exemption  will  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  given  a class  ranking  and  average 
based  on  the  subjects  actually  taken,  and  the  57%  requirement  and  supple- 
mental regulations  (see  section  39  et  seq.)  will  apply  on  the  subjects  actually 
taken.  They  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive  any  prize  or  scholarship  in  the 
year  of  the  exemption.  Petitions  must  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty  Secretary,  in 
writing,  no  later  than  three  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term. 

Appeals 

57.  A student  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Senate  from  any  decision  of  the 
Faculty  Council. 

58.  A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a decision  of  Faculty 
Council  should  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  the  registrar  of  his  college, 
or  the  office  of  the  university  registrar  about  the  preparation  and  submission  of 
his  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Private  Practice  Prohibited 

59.  No  student  shall,  while  in  attendance  at  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  engage 
in  practice  for  personal  pecuniary  benefit,  either  in  the  Clinic  or  elsewhere;  nor 
shall  he  at  any  time  perform  any  dental  operations  elsewhere  than  in  the  Clinic. 
Violation  of  this  section  will  render  the  offender  liable  to  immediate  suspension 
from  all  the  privileges  of  a student  of  Dentistry. 
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Articles  Lost  and  Found 

60.  Students  are  required  to  report  promptly  at  the  Secretary’s  office,  the 
loss  or  finding  of  any  articles  in  or  about  the  Faculty  buildings  or  grounds.  The 
Faculty  will  not  accept  any  responsibility  whatever  for  books,  instruments, 
equipment  or  clothing  lost  or  removed  from  the  Faculty  premises.  Students 
should  take  advantage  of  the  locker  facilities  available  throughout  the  Dental 
Building. 

Transcripts  of  Record 

61.  Upon  request,  and  payment  of  the  required  fee,  transcripts  of  scholastic 
records  will  be  forwarded  to  universities  or  other  institutions  of  learning. 
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FEES 
First  Year 


Men 

Women 

Academic  Fee  

$640.00 

$640.00 

Incidental  Fee  

66.00 

41.00 

Instrument  Fee  

323.00 

323.00 

Total  Fee  

1,029.00 

1,004.00 

or,  if  paid  by  instalments, 

First  Instalment  

709.00 

684.00 

Second  Instalment  

323.00 

323.00 

Second  Year 

Academic  Fee  

Incidental  Fee  

Instrument  Fee  

Total  Fee  

or,  if  paid  by  instalments. 

First  Instalment  

Second  Instalment  

Third  Year 

Academic  Fee  

Incidental  Fee  

Instrument  Fee  

Total  Fee  

or,  if  paid  by  instalments, 

First  Instalment  

Second  Instalment  

Fourth  Year 

Academic  Fee  

Incidental  Fee  

Instrument  Fee  

Total  Fee  

or,  if  paid  by  instalments, 

First  Instalment 

Second  Instalment  

Notes 

(a)  The  Fees  quoted  above  are  for  guidance  only,  as  the  final  figures  are 
not  available  at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  The  Fees  Form  for  1968-69, 
issued  by  the  Chief  Accountant  of  the  University  gives  the  correct  fees. 


$640.00 

$640.00 

66.00 

41.00 

67.00 

67.00 

773.00 

748.00 

453.00 

428.00 

323.00 

323.00 

$640.00 

$640.00 

66.00 

41.00 

102.00 

102.00 

808.00 

783.00 

488.00 

463.00 

323.00 

323.00 

$640.00 

$640.00 

66.00 

41.00 

186.00 

186.00 

892.00 

867.00 

572.00 

547.00 

323.00 

323.00 

FEES 
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( b ) The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Tuition;  Library  and 
Laboratory  Supply;  Physical  Education;  one  Annual  Examination; 
Degree;  and  Laboratory  Fee. 

(c)  The  Incidental  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Students’  Administrative 
Council;  Athletic;  Health  Service;  Dental  Students’  Society;  and,  for 
men,  Hart  House. 

( d ) The  Instrument  Fee  includes  the  purchase  or  rental  of  instruments, 
equipment  and  materials;  gowns;  and  compulsory  Bulletins  and  Sta- 
tionery Supplies. 

62.  A student  enrolling  in  the  Dental  Course  is  required  to  pay  either  the 
Total  Fee  for  the  session,  or  at  least  the  First  Instalment,  on  or  before  the 
opening  date  of  the  Academic  Year.  He  cannot  receive  an  Admit  to  Lectures 
card  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  until  he  shows  proof  that  he  has 
done  so. 

63.  A student  who  has  not  paid  his  total  fee  at  the  opening  of  the  Session 
is  required  to  pay  the  Second  Instalment  on  or  before  the  opening  day  of  the 
second  term.  After  January  25  an  additional  fee  of  $3  a month  will  be  imposed 
to  a maximum  of  $10.  All  fees  for  the  session  must  have  been  paid  in  full 
before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  annual  or  final  examinations. 

64.  In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration  at  the  opening  of  each  academic 
year,  it  is  recommended  that  fees  be  forwarded  by  mail  prior  to  the  date  of 
registration,  together  with  the  Fees  Form  which  is  mailed  to  each  student 
during  the  summer.  Students  should  take  care  to  complete  all  required  parts  of 
this  form,  giving  full  name,  course,  year,  etc.  Cheques  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  University  and  sent  to  the  Chief  Accountant,  University  of  Toronto. 

65.  Students  wishing  to  pay  their  fees  in  person  may  do  so  at  the  office  of 
the  Chief  Accountant.  Particulars  of  office  hours  and  location  will  be  sent  to 
each  student  during  the  summer. 


OTHER  UNIVERSITY  FEES 

66.  Each  student  is  required  to  pay  the  Chief  Accountant  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  or  as  otherwise  specified,  such  of  the  following  fees  as  may 
be  required  of  him. 

67.  Equivalent  certificate  fee $5 

Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  First  Year  upon  a certificate  or 

certificates  granted  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  covering  all  or  any 
part  of  the  admission  requirements  must  pay  this  fee. 

68.  Advanced  standing  fee  $10 

Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing  from  another 

university  or  college  must  pay  this  fee. 

69.  Supplemental  Examination  fee  ....  $10  for  the  first  paper  and  $5  for  each 
additional  paper. 

Each  student  who  applies  to  write  a supplemental  examination  must  pay 

this  fee. 


AWARDS 


In  the  following  pages  are  described  various  scholarships,  prizes,  bursaries 
and  loan  funds  available  to  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry.  The  list  is 
not  complete:  there  are  many  more  sources  of  financial  aid  too  numerous  to 
include  here.  Some  of  them,  supported  by  groups  such  as  local  dental  societies, 
are  specifically  for  students  in  this  Faculty.  Others,  for  undergraduates  in 
general,  are  provided  by  Foundations,  Provincial  and  municipal  authorities, 
business  concerns,  service  clubs,  and  many  other  organizations  and  individuals. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes  are  awarded  to  students  of  high  academic  standing 
and,  generally,  financial  need  is  not  taken  into  account.  In  most  cases  applica- 
tion is  not  required.  Among  those  not  listed  here  are  the  Leonard  Foundation 
Scholarships  and  I.O. D.E.  Scholarships. 

Bursaries  are  awarded  students  who  can  show  a need  for  financial  assistance 
and  have  a good  academic  record,  although  the  standard  required  is  not  as 
high  as  that  needed  for  a scholarship.  Bursaries  fisted  here  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  restricted  to  dental  students.  In  all  cases  application  is  necessary. 

Loan  funds  are  available  to  students  who  need  further  financial  assistance 
and  are  in  clear  standing.  The  Amy,  Kellogg  and  Dental  Alumni  funds  are 
restricted  to  dental  students;  the  others  fisted  are  open  to  undergraduates  in 
general.  Application  is  required,  and  usually  a formal  loan  agreement  must  be 
signed. 

As  the  value  of  an  endowed  award  is  dependent  on  the  income  of  a fund, 
it  is  possible  that  the  value  at  time  of  payment  may  differ  from  the  amount 
shown  here.  In  the  case  of  awards  not  endowed,  payment  will  be  dependent 
on  the  receipt  of  the  annual  amount  from  the  donor. 

Awards  granted  to  members  of  graduating  classes,  other  than  awards  for 
graduate  study  and  research,  will  be  paid  in  one  instalment  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  granting  of  the  award.  Awards  in  other  years  will  be  paid  in  one 
instalment  on  November  20  if  of  the  value  of  $100  or  less;  awards  of  more 
than  $100  will  be  paid  in  two  equal  instalments,  the  first  on  November  20 
and  the  second  on  January  20.  At  the  time  of  paying  fees,  students  may  if 
they  wish  have  the  amount  due  them  credited  against  their  fees. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES 


The  Academy  of  Dentistry  Prize 

The  Academy  of  Dentistry  Prize  of  the  value  of  $100  is  awarded  to  the 
student  in  the  graduating  class  who  attains  the  highest  standing  in  the  subject 
of  Clinical  Dentistry  for  Children. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1944  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1648). 


The  Alpha  Omega  Fraternity  Award 

The  Alpha  Omega  Fraternity  Scholarship  Award,  the  gift  of  the  Alpha 
Omega  Fraternity,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  graduating  student  who  has 
attained  the  highest  scholastic  average  in  his  four  years  of  dental  studies  in 
this  Faculty. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1950  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2029). 

The  Ash  Temple  Ltd.  Scholarship 

The  Ash  Temple  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $300  was  donated  by  Ash- 
Temple  Limited  to  commemorate  the  first  President  of  the  Company. 

This  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry  to  the  student  who,  having  completed  the  year  without  condition, 
ranks  highest  in  the  subject  chosen  by  the  Faculty  as  the  basis  for  competition 
in  that  session. 

The  subject  and  class  to  which  the  award  is  to  be  applicable  will  be 
announced  by  the  Faculty  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  of  the 
session  concerned. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1947  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1848).  The  name  was  changed  to  its  present  form  in  1960. 

Association  of  Women  Dentists  Scholarship 

First  awarded  in  session  1967-68,  this  scholarship  is  presented  annually  to 
the  highest-ranking  female  student  who  completes  the  Third  Year  with  Honours 
standing.  The  gift  of  the  Association  of  Women  Dentists,  its  value  is  $200. 

The  John  A.  Botiiwell  Prostiiodontics  Scholarship 

The  estate  of  the  late  John  A.  Bothwell,  D.D.S.  has  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a scholarship,  to  be  awarded  every  two  years  to  a member 
of  the  graduating  class  who  has  attained  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the  subject 
of  Prosthodontics,  both  academic  and  clinical,  of  the  Fourth  Year.  The  value 
of  this  scholarship  is  the  income  from  a trust  fund,  or  approximately  $170. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1959  (under  University  statute  No.  2574). 
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Harold  Keith  Box  Medals  in  Periodontology 

From  an  endowment  given  by  Dr.  Hubert  W.  deRenzy  and  established  within 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  in  recognition  of  the  contributions  to  dentistry  made 
by  the  late  H.  K.  Box,  Ph.D.,  D.D.S.,  there  are  awarded  annually  two  medals, 
one  gold  and  one  silver,  to  two  students  of  the  Final  Year  who  rank  first  and 
second  respectively  in  the  subject  of  Periodontology  of  that  year. 

The  first  awards  were  made  in  1944  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1618). 


Canadian  Dental  Association  War  Memorial  Scholarship 

In  1947  the  Canadian  Dental  Association  established  a scholarship  fund  as 
a memorial  to  those  Canadian  dentists  who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
World  Wars  I and  II. 

Two  prizes,  respectively  of  the  value  of  $200  and  $100  are  awarded 
annually  to  undergraduates  of  the  final  year  of  a Canadian  faculty  of 
dentistry  who  have  been  in  attendance  for  at  least  two  years  at  Canadian  dental 
schools,  upon  a 2,500-3,000-word  essay.  Note  that  this  competition  is  open 
to  students  at  all  Canadian  Dental  Schools. 

Enquiries  concerning  the  scholarships  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary, 
Canadian  Dental  Association,  234  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5. 

Canadian  Oral  Prophylactic  Association  Medal 

In  1951  the  Canadian  Oral  Prophylactic  Association  donated  the  sum  of 
$1000,  together  with  a completed  die  and  gold  medal,  to  recognize  interest 
and  accomplishment  in  dental  anaesthesia  and  to  commemorate  Dr.  Horace 
Wells,  who  introduced  the  clinical  use  of  nitrous  oxide. 

The  Canadian  Oral  Prophylactic  Association  Medal  will  be  awarded  annually 
to  the  student  in  the  final  year  who  has  demonstrated  the  most  outstanding 
accomplishment  in  local  and  general  anaesthetics  as  they  apply  to  Dentistry. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1951  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2051). 


The  Canadian  Society  of  Dentistry  for  Children  Award 

The  Canadian  Society  of  Dentistry  for  Children  has  established  an  award, 
in  the  form  of  a selected  textbook,  to  that  student  of  the  Fourth  Year  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  Council,  is  proficient  in  the  subjects  related  to 
dentistry  for  children.  The  first  award  was  made  in  1959. 

The  Colgate-Palmolive  Scholarship 

Through  the  generosity  of  Colgate-Palmolive  Limited,  a scholarship  in  the 
amount  of  $500,  to  be  applied  to  the  fees  of  the  Fourth  Year,  is  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  a member  of  the  Third  Year  who  submits  the  best  essay 
on  a topic  to  be  announced  by  the  Faculty.  To  be  eligible  to  compete,  a 
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student  must  have  obtained  an  average  of  at  least  70%  on  the  final  examinations 
of  both  the  First  and  Second  Years.  The  writing  of  the  essay  will  conform  to 
the  conditions  laid  down  for  essays  in  the  Fourth  Year.  Students  will  be 
informed  of  their  eligibility  by  the  Faculty  Office. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  Session  1958-59  (under  University  Statute 
No.  2577). 

The  Mary  Adele  Daly  Scholarship 

The  Mary  Adele  Daly  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  the  late  Francis  J.  A.  Daly, 

D.D.S.,  in  memory  of  his  wife  Mary  Adele  Daly,  of  the  value  of  $200  and 
an  accompanying  key,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  ranks  highest 
in  the  Fourth  Year  subjects  pertaining  to  dentistry  for  children,  both  clinical 
and  theoretical. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1950  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 

2000). 

Dental  Alumni  Association  Admission  Scholarship 

This  scholarship,  the  gift  of  the  Dental  Alumni  Association,  is  awarded  on 
admission  to  First  Year.  It  is  restricted  to  Ontario  residents  who  have  attended 
a Canadian  university  for  at  least  one  year,  and  to  be  eligible  a candidate 
must  have  at  least  First  Class  standing  in  the  most  recent  year  of  university 
study  and  at  least  Second  Class  standing  in  the  second  preceding  academic 
year.  It  is  not  tenable  with  other  admission  awards  listed  in  this  Calendar.  The 
maximum  value  is  $500,  but  to  obtain  an  award  greater  than  $250  the  candidate 
must  demonstrate  need. 

Application  is  not  required.  Should  no  candidate  be  eligible,  or  should  the 
maximum  value  not  be  required  by  the  winner,  the  unused  money  may  be 
used  to  provide  a bursary  or  bursaries  to  deserving  First  Year  student(s). 

The  Dental  Public  Health  Essay  Prize 

The  Dental  Public  Health  Essay  Prize,  the  gift  of  an  anonymous  donor, 
is  an  annual  prize  with  a value  of  $50  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry  to  that  student  of  the  Fourth  Year  who  submits  the  best  essay 
on  a topic  in  the  field  of  Dental  Public  Health. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  general  conditions  for  essays  set  cut  in 
the  Faculty  Calendar  under  Essays  shall  govern. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1953  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2195). 

Dentistry  Class  of  ’23  Scholarship 

The  Dentistry  Class  of  ’23  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  the  members  of  that 
class,  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  of  the  Third  Year  who,  having 
attended  the  First  and  Second  Years  in  the  Faculty,  ranks  first  at  the  annual 
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examinations  of  the  Third  Year  and  obtains  at  least  75%  of  the  total  marks. 
The  value  of  the  scholarship  is  the  annual  income  from  the  endowment  fund, 
or  approximately  $145. 

In  the  event  that  no  award  is  made  in  any  session,  two  scholarships  may  be 
awarded  in  a subsequent  session,  one  to  the  student  who  ranks  first,  and  the 
other  to  the  student  who  ranks  second  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Third 
Year,  provided  that  each  obtains  at  least  75 % of  the  total  marks. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1947  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1793). 

William  J.  Evon  Scholarship 

This  scholarship  was  established  by  friends  and  colleagues  of  the  late 
William  J.  Evon,  D.D.S.,  and  was  first  awarded  in  1967-68.  It  is  based  on 
standing  in  the  Third  Year  subject  of  Pharmacology,  and  to  be  eligible  a 
student  must  have  completed  the  first  three  years  of  the  course  in  this  Faculty 
and  have  received  Honours  standing  in  the  Third  Year,  The  value  of  the 
scholarship  is  the  annual  income  from  the  endowment  fund,  or  about  $120. 

The  L.  J.  Fenech  Prize  in  Endodontics 

This  annual  prize  of  the  value  of  $100  was  donated  in  1947  by  Dr.  L.  J. 
Fenech.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  of  the  Fourth  Year  in  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  who  is  adjudged  to  have  submitted  the  best  essay  in  the 
subject  of  Endodontics. 

The  following  are  the  general  conditions  of  the  award.  The  specific  subject 
of  the  the  essay  will  be  announced  by  the  Faculty  not  later  than  the  last  day 
of  March  in  each  year.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  general  conditions  for 
essays  set  out  in  the  Faculty  Calendar  under  Essays  shall  govern.  If  the 
Faculty  Council  so  decides,  no  award  need  be  made  in  any  session. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1948  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1917). 


Hugh  Alexander  Hoskin  Award 

The  Hugh  Alexander  Hoskin  Award,  the  gift  of  friends,  was  established  in 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  in  1954. 

This  award  is  made  annually  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  to 
the  student  who  obtains  clear  standing  in  the  Fourth  Year  and  ranks  highest 
in  the  subject  of  Dental  Diagnosis  in  that  year.  The  value  of  the  award  is  the 
annual  income  from  a trust  fund,  or  approximately  $125. 

No  award  will  be  made  in  any  session  in  which  the  Council  so  recommends; 
in  such  event  two  awards  may  be  made  in  a subsequent  year. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1955  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2308). 
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International  College  of  Dentists 
( Canadian  Section  ) Scholarship 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  International  College  of  Dentists  (Canadian 
Section),  an  annual  scholarship  of  the  value  of  $100  was  established  in  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry. 

This  scholarship  is  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  to 
a student  of  the  Third  Year.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  on  the  following  bases: 
(a)  Academic  proficiency;  (b)  Character;  and  (c)  Participation  in  extra- 
curricular activities. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1956  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2353). 


Joseph  Harker  Johnson  Award 

This  award  was  established  by  former  students  and  professional  colleagues 
“in  recognition  and  honour  of  Joseph  Harker  Johnson,  D.D.S.,  formerly 
Professor  of  Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia,  Librarian  of  the  Faculty,  Curator 
of  the  Museum,  distinguished  author  and  outstanding  representative  of  his 
profession/’  It  is  awarded  to  the  Fourth  Year  student  showing  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  theoretical  and  clinical  Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia.  Its  annual 
value  is  the  income  from  the  endowment  fmid,  or  about  $300,  and  it  was 
first  awarded  in  1967-68. 


The  Frank  Martin  Award 

The  Crown  and  Bridge  Study  Club  offers  an  award  of  $50  to  the  student  in 
Second  Year  who  achieves  the  highest  mark  in  the  combined  Preclinical 
Techniques  courses  of  that  year.  Candidates  must  have  completed  satisfactorily 
the  first  two  years  of  the  course  in  Dentistry  in  this  Faculty.  In  the  event  of 
a tie,  the  winner  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  other  scholastic  work. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  session  1963-64. 

Mosby  Book  Awards 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Mosby  Publishing  Company,  a dental  text- 
book is  awarded  annually  to  a member  of  each  of  the  four  dental  years  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 


The  John  E.  Moser  Memorial  Prize 

The  Radiodontic  Study  Club,  as  a move  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  E.  Moser,  former  head  of  the  Department  of  Radiodontics,  awards 
annually  the  sum  of  $50  to  the  member  of  the  Fourth  Year  who  obtains  the 
highest  standing  in  the  subject  of  Radiodontics. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1956  (under  University  statute  No.  2437). 
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Omicron  Kappa  Upsilon 

Omicron  Kappa  Upsilon  is  an  honour  dental  society  established  to  promote 
scholarship  and  to  honour  character  among  students  of  dentistry.  Tau  Tau 
is  the  local  chapter  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  affiliated  with  the  larger 
International  Dental  Society. 

The  local  chapters  are  made  up  of  four  types  of  membership:  Charter  mem- 
bers, active  or  Faculty  members,  Honorary  members  and  Alumni  members. 

The  Alumni  members  are  those  individuals  who  during  their  final  year 
at  a dental  school  are  selected  by  the  active  members  and  invited  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Society.  The  selection  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  student’s 
scholastic  record  and  character  through  all  his  undergraduate  years  at  the 
dental  school  as  well  as  his  potential  for  future  professional  growth  and 
development. 

Tau  Tau  Chapter  honours  the  alumni  members  chosen  during  their  final 
year  by  naming  them  at  the  graduation  banquet.  At  the  same  time,  each 
student  so  honored  will  be  presented  with  a certificate  of  membership  in  the 
Society  as  well  as  a gold  key  suitably  inscribed. 


Oral  Anatomy  Scholarship 

The  Oral  Anatomy  Scholarship  was  established  in  1955  by  an  anonymous 
donor. 

This  annual  scholarship  of  the  value  of  $250  is  awarded  by  the  Council  of 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  to  a student  who  ranks  among  the  first  ten  in  the 
subject  of  Anatomy  in  the  First  Year  in  this  Faculty,  and  who  ranks  highest 
in  related  subjects  in  the  Fourth  Year. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1955  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2363). 

The  Oral  B Scholarship 

Established  through  the  generosity  of  the  Oral  B Company  ( Canada ) Limited 
and  valued  at  $250,  this  scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  has 
attended  in  consecutive  sessions  all  four  years  in  this  Faculty,  passing  each 
year  without  condition,  and  attains  the  highest  scholastic  average  over  the 
four  years  with  honours  in  the  final  year. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  session  1964-65. 


Oral  Pathology  Prize 

Presented  through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Hunter,  this  prize  is  awarded 
to  the  third  year  student  who,  having  honours  standing  in  the  work  of  the 
year,  stands  highest  in  the  subject  of  Oral  Pathology.  The  prize  was  established 
and  first  awarded  in  session  1966-67;  its  value  is  $50. 
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The  Orthodontic  Book  Award 

An  anonymous  donor  has  generously  provided  for  the  annual  award  of  a 
selected  dental  textbook  to  that  student  of  the  graduating  year,  who  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Faculty  Council,  rates  first  in  the  subject  of  Orthodontics,  both 
clinical  and  theoretical.  The  first  award  was  made  in  1959. 

The  Edgar  Paul  Prize 

The  Edgar  Paul  Prize,  the  gift  of  the  Edgar  Paul  Commemoration  Fund, 
with  a value  of  $25,  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Oral 
Surgery  and  Anaesthesia  to  that  student  of  the  final  year  who  has  shown  the 
greatest  proficiency  in  Clinical  Oral  Surgery. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1952  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2153). 


The  Posen  and  Furie  Key 

This  gold  Key,  the  gift  of  the  Posen  and  Furie  Dental  Laboratories,  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  who  completes  the  Third  Year  without 
condition  and  who  ranks  highest  in  the  subject  of  Prosthodontics,  financial  need 
not  being  a consideration. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1952  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2157). 

Pro  Liberis  Prize 

The  Pro  Liberis  Prize,  of  the  value  of  $50  and  the  accompanying  key,  the 
gift  of  the  Dental  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Ontario  Dental  Association, 
is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  of  the  Fourth  Year  who  ranks  second  in 
the  subjects  pertaining  to  dentistry  for  children,  both  clinical  and  theoretical. 

The  award  was  first  made  in  1944  (under  University  Statute  No.  1619)  to 
a member  of  the  Second  Dental  Year.  In  1958,  the  terms  of  the  award  were 
changed  to  apply  to  the  Fourth  Dental  Year. 

The  Prosthodontics  Essay  Prize 

The  Prosthodontics  Essay  Prize  was  donated  in  1948  by  the  late  F.  L.  Cole, 
D.D.S.  This  annual  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  of  the  Fourth  Year 
who,  having  been  in  attendance  in  the  Faculty  during  the  previous  session,  is 
adjudged  to  have  submitted  the  best  essay  in  the  subject  of  Prosthodontics.  The 
object  of  the  prize  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  writing.  The  general  conditions 
of  award  are  as  follows:  The  specific  subject  of  the  essay,  to  be  determined 
by  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Prosthodontics,  will  be  announced  each 
session  not  later  than  the  last  day  of  March.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the 
general  conditions  for  essays  set  out  in  the  Faculty  Calendar  under  Essays  shall 
govern. 
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No  award  need  be  made  in  any  Session  if  the  Faculty  Council  so  decides. 
The  value  of  the  award  is  the  annual  income  from  a trust  fund,  or  approxi- 
mately $40. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1949  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1923). 

Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  Scholarship 

Established  in  1962  through  the  generosity  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons  of  Ontario,  this  scholarship  is  awarded  to  an  Ontario  resident  on 
admission  to  the  First  Year.  The  minimum  requirements  are  First  Class  stand- 
ing in  the  most  recent  year  of  university  study  and  at  least  Second  Class 
standing  in  the  second  preceding  academic  year.  The  value  of  the  award  is 
$600.  The  scholarship  is  not  tenable  with  other  admission  awards  listed  in 
this  Calendar,  and  candidates  must  have  attended  a Canadian  university  for 
at  least  one  year.  Application  is  not  required. 

Wallace  Seccombe  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Wallace  Seccombe  Memorial  Scholarship  was  established,  with  funds 
donated  by  members  of  the  dental  profession,  to  commemorate  the  life  and 
work  of  the  late  Wallace  Seccombe,  D.D.S.,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  School 
of  Dentistry  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  for  many  years,  and  Dean  from 
1923  until  his  death  in  1936. 

The  scholarship,  of  the  annual  income  from  the  fund  (approximately  $95), 
will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who,  having  completed  without  condition  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Years  in  attendance  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  ranks 
highest  in  the  subject  of  Preventive  Dentistry  in  the  Fourth  Year. 

Should  no  award  be  made  in  any  year,  the  amount  involved  will  be  added 
to  the  capital  of  the  endowment. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1940  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1442). 

Wallace  Seccombe  Prize  for  General  Proficiency 

The  Wallace  Seccombe  Prize  for  General  Proficiency  was  donated  by  Oral 
Health  in  memory  of  the  late  Wallace  Seccombe,  D.D.S.,  founder  and  editor 
of  Oral  Health. 

The  prize,  of  the  value  of  $150,  will  be  awarded  to  a student  who,  having 
completed  without  condition  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  in  attendance  in 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  obtains  an  average  of  at  least  66%  of  the  total  marks 
assigned  to  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Fourth  Dental  Year.  The  prize  is 
awarded  upon  General  Proficiency,  including  academic  standing,  personality, 
athletic  activities  and  extra-curricular  interests.  It  need  not  be  awarded  in  any 
year  in  which  Council  so  recommends. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1939  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1445). 
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The  Second  Dental  Year  Prosthodontics  Prize 

This  annual  prize  of  the  value  of  $50  was  established  in  1948  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Hord  and  continued  in  1960  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Twible.  The  prize  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  student  of  the  Second  Year  who  completes  the  year  without 
condition  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Dept,  of  Prosthodontics,  obtains 
highest  standing  in  that  subject. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1949  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1922). 


W.  George  Switzer  Memorial  Award 

The  W.  George  Switzer  Memorial  Award,  the  gift  of  friends,  was  estab- 
lished in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  University  by  the  late 
Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry,  W.  George  Switzer,  who  served  on  the  staff 
from  1916  until  his  death  in  1938. 

The  award,  in  the  form  of  a gold  key,  will  be  made  to  the  student  who, 
having  completed  without  condition  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  in  attendance 
in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  shows  the  greatest  proficiency  in  Full  Denture 
and  Removable  Partial  Denture  Prosthesis. 

This  award  is  tenable  with  any  other  prizes,  scholarships,  or  bursaries  or 
other  awards  in  the  gift  of  the  Senate. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1939  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1441). 


The  Paul  Takahashi  Scholarship 

As  a result  of  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Paul  Takahashi,  of  Toronto,  an  annual 
scholarship  of  the  income  from  a trust  fund  (approximately  $100)  is  awarded 
to  the  student  of  the  graduating  class  who  rates  first  in  the  subject  of  Perio- 
dontics and  has  obtained  at  least  66%  on  the  annual  examinations  of  the  Fourth 
Dental  Year.  The  first  award  was  made  in  1959. 


The  Henry  Thompson  Scholarships 

The  First  Henry  Thompson  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $200  and  the 
Second  Henry  Thompson  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  $100  were  donated  by 
the  Dental  Company  of  Canada  to  commemorate  the  founder  of  the  Company. 

These  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  students  in  the  Final  Year 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic  record  during  the  four  dental  years  of  the  course, 
general  character,  and  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities. 

If  the  Faculty  Council  so  recommends,  no  award  of  either  or  both  of  the 
scholarships  need  be  made  in  any  year. 

The  first  awards  were  made  in  1946  (under  University  Senate  statute 
No.  1729). 
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Albert  E.  Webster  Memorial  Scholarship 

The  Albert  E.  Webster  Memorial  Scholarship  was  established,  with  funds 
donated  by  members  of  the  dental  profession,  in  memory  of  the  late  Albert  E. 
Webster,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  LL.D.,  a member  of  the  staff  from  1893  to  1936, 
and  from  1915  to  1923  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

The  scholarship,  of  the  annual  income  from  the  fund  (approximately  $95), 
will  be  awarded  to  the  student  who,  having  completed  without  condition  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Years  in  attendance  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  and  having 
obtained  at  least  66%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  final  written  paper  in  Fourth 
Year  Operative  Dentistry,  obtains  the  highest  standing  in  Fourth  Year  Clinical 
Operative  Dentistry. 

Should  no  award  be  made  in  any  year,  the  amount  involved  will  be  added 
to  the  capital  of  the  endowment. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1940  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1443). 

James  Branston  Willmott  Scholarships 

The  James  Branston  Willmott  Scholarships  are  the  gift  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario  in  memory  of  James  Branston  Willmott,  D.D.S., 
LL.D.,  who  was  Dean  of  the  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Dental  Surgeons  from  1875  to  1915. 

In  its  present  form  the  award  comprises  two  scholarships  of  $150  each, 
presented  to  the  highest-ranking  students  in  First  and  Second  Years  respectively. 
Honours  standing  is  required.  If  no  award  is  made  in  any  session,  two  may 
be  made  in  a subsequent  session. 


BURSARIES 

Atkinson  In-Course  Bursaries 

The  Atkinson  In-Course  Bursaries,  the  gift  of  the  Atkinson  Charitable 
Foundation,  awarded  to  students  resident  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  who  obtain 
at  least  Second  Class  standing  at  the  annual  examinations  of  the  previous  year, 
and  who  demonstrate  financial  need.  Application  must  be  made  to  the  Faculty 
Secretary  before  December  1. 

The  Charles  A.  Corrigan  Fund 

Established  in  1961  through  the  generosity  of  the  late  C.  A.  Corrigan,  D.D.S., 
this  fund  awards  one  or  more  bursaries  each  year  to  a total  value  of  $1,000. 
Students  in  any  year  of  the  course  are  eligible  provided  they  have  standing 
satisfactory  to  Faculty  Council  and  have  demonstrated  financial  need. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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Dental  Alumni  Association  Bursaries 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Dental  Alumni,  Two  Dental  Alumni  Association 
Bursaries,  each  of  the  value  of  $200,  are  offered  for  award  each  year  to 
students  enrolled  in  any  year  of  the  course  in  Dentistry  upon  the  basis  of  need 
and  scholarship.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  first  awards  were  made  in  1953  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2167). 

T.  Howard  Graham  Bursary 

In  1954,  the  P.  G.  Anderson  Study  Club  established,  on  an  annual  basis, 
the  T.  Howard  Graham  Bursary  of  the  value  of  $100. 

The  bursary  is  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  to  a 
student  of  the  Third  Year  who,  having  completed  the  First  and  Second  Years 
in  this  University  and  obtained  high  standing  in  Operative  Dentistry  of  the 
Second  Year,  proves  financial  need. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1954  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2307). 


The  Ed.  Green  Bursary 

The  Ed.  Green  Bursary  the  gift  of  the  Associated  Dentists'  Co-operative 
in  1951,  is  an  annual  bursary  of  the  sum  of  $100  awarded  by  the  Council  of 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  to  a third  year  student  who,  having  obtained  an  average 
of  at  least  66  per  cent  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  Second  Year  is  in  financial 
need  and  has  demonstrated  proficiency  in  the  subject  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
A candidate  for  the  bursary  shall  submit  an  application  in  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry.  No  award  of  the  bursary  will  be  made  in 
any  session  in  which  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  so  recommends. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1952  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2115). 


Lames’  Auxiliary  to  the  Hamilton  Academy  of  Dentistry 

This  organization  offers  one  or  more  bursaries  each  year  to  students  from 
the  Hamilton  area.  To  be  eligible,  a student  must  have  a satisfactory  record 
with  respect  to  academic  work,  character,  personality  and  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  must  be  able  to  show  evidence  of  need.  The  bursaries  are  limited 
to  students  who  are  enrolled  in  any  year  of  the  dental  course  at  this  or  any 
other  Canadian  university,  and  who  have  attended  secondary  school  in  Hamil- 
ton, Burlington,  Dundas,  Ancaster,  Saltfleet  or  Waterdown.  In  value  the 
bursaries  range  from  $200  to  $500  per  student. 

The  administration  of  these  bursaries  lies  with  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  to  the 
Hamilton  Academy,  but  interested  students  should  first  notify  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  of  their  intention  to  apply.  This  should  be  done  after 
registration  and  before  the  end  of  October.  Notification  must  be  in  writing. 
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The  Julius  J.  Levine  Memorial  Bursary 

The  Toronto  Alumni  Chapter  of  the  Alpha  Omega  Fraternity  in  1947  donated 
an  annual  bursary  of  $50  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
Julius  Judah  Levine,  D.D.S.  (1919). 

The  bursary  will  be  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
to  a student  enrolled  in  the  Third  Year,  based  upon  financial  need  and  satis- 
factory academic  standing  in  the  Second  Year. 

No  bursary  will  be  awarded  in  any  session  in  which  the  Council  so  recom- 
mends: in  such  event  two  bursaries  may  be  awarded  in  a subsequent  session. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1948  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
1868). 


Ontario  Dental  Association  Bursaries 

The  Ontario  Dental  Association  each  year  provides  $500  for  bursaries 
which  are  awarded  to  students  in  any  year  of  the  course  whose  academic 
standing  is  satisfactory  and  who  have  demonstrated  financial  need.  The  maxi- 
mum value  of  any  one  bursary  is  $500. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


James  Gestie  Perkin  Bursary 

In  1954,  the  late  James  Gestie  Perkin,  D.D.S  established  an  annual  bursary 
of  the  value  of  $50. 

The  bursary  is  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  to  a 
student  of  the  Third  Year  who  obtained  standing  acceptable  to  the  Council 
in  the  subject  of  Prosthodontics  of  the  Second  Year,  and  is  in  financial  need. 

No  award  will  be  made  in  any  session  in  which  the  Council  of  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry  so  recommends. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1955  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2309). 


The  Posen  and  Furie  Bursary 

The  Posen  and  Furie  Bursary,  the  gift  of  the  Posen  and  Furie  Dental 
Laboratories,  is  an  annual  bursary  of  $100  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  to  that  student  who,  having  obtained  an  average  of  at 
least  66  per  cent  on  the  final  examinations  of  the  Third  Year,  has  demon- 
strated outstanding  ability  in  the  subject  of  Prosthodontics  and  has  proved 
financial  need. 

The  first  awards  were  made  in  1962  (under  University  Senate  statute  No. 
2157). 
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The  Dr.  W.  B.  & Edna  May  Amy  Student  Loan  Fund 

The  Amy  loan  fund  was  established  in  1967,  through  a generous  bequest 
from  the  late  Edna  May  Amy,  for  the  assistance  of  students  registered  in  any 
course  in  the  Faculty  proceeding  toward  degree  or  diploma.  Applications  will 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  and  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Faculty  Secretary. 


Dental  Alumni  Association  Revolving  Loan  Fund 

In  1957,  the  University  of  Toronto  Dental  Alumni  Association  established 
a Loan  Fund  which  was  designed  to  help  students  in  need  and  who  would 
ordinarily  find  no  other  form  of  assistance  available  to  them.  The  generosity 
of  the  Association  has  resulted  in  the  Fund  being  increased  substantially  each 

year. 

Information  concerning  assistance  from  the  Fund  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 


The  Devonshire  Loan  Fund 

This  Fund  has  been  established  by  Graduates  and  friends  of  Devonshire 
House  to  assist  students  in  the  Residence.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Devonshire  House. 

Kellogg  Loan  Fund 

Because  of  the  very  generous  gifts  received  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  funds  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  for  disbursement  as  loans  to  undergraduate  students  in 
dentistry  to  aid  in  defraying  tuition  fees  and  the  purchase  of  books,  supplies 
and  equipment. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

U.  of  T.  Alumni  Loan  Fund 

This  fund  comes  from  subscriptions  received  originally  in  1919  and  in 
succeeding  years  from  graduates  of  the  University  and  is  administered  by  the 
U.  of  T.  Alumni  Association.  Loans  are  available  to  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  enrolled  in  a full  time  course  at  the  University,  in  second  and  sub- 
sequent years.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.  of  T.  Alumni  Associa- 
tion Alumni  House,  18  Willcocks  Street,  Toronto,  or  from  die  Secretary  of 
the  Faculty. 
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OTHER  ASSISTANCE 


Children  of  War  Dead  (Education  Assistance)  Act 

Children  of  War  Dead  (Education  Assistance)  Act  provides  fees  and 
monthly  allowances  for  children  of  veterans  whose  death  was  attributable  to 
military  service.  Enquiries  should  be  directed  to  the  nearest  District  Office  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 


Dental  Officer  Training  Plan 

The  Canadian  Forces  offer  a plan  to  assist  dental  students  who  enrol  in 
the  Royal  Canadian  Dental  Corps. 

In  addition  to  pay  and  allowances  for  the  rank  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled,  provision  is  made  for  payment  of  tuition,  instruments,  supplies,  and 
an  allowance  for  books.  To  be  eligible  a student  must  be  able  to  meet  the 
Canadian  Forces  standards  for  enrollment,  be  a Canadian  citizen,  and  be 
academically  acceptable,  without  condition,  to  any  one  of  the  four  professional 
years  of  the  Dental  Faculty.  Five  years  service  in  the  Canadian  Forces  as  a 
dental  officer  is  required  after  graduation. 

Full  details  of  the  Dental  Officer  Training  Plan  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Canadian  Forces  Recruiting  Centre,  25  St.  Clair  Avenue  West,  Toronto  7. 


Ontario  Department  of  Health  Bursaries 

In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  residents  of  Ontario  to  take  dental  training 
with  a view  to  entering  general  practice  in  areas  of  the  Province  where  dental 
services  are  inadequate,  the  Ontario  Department  of  Health  offers  bursaries 
to  students  enrolled  in  the  Faculty.  This  assistance  is  available  for  not  more 
than  three  years  during  the  course,  and  each  student  receiving  a bursary  has 
an  obligation  on  graduation  to  enter  general  dental  practice  in  a location 
acceptable  to  the  Ontario  Minister  of  Health.  The  return  in  service  will  be  one 
calendar  year  for  each  academic  year  of  bursary  assistance  given. 

The  value  of  the  bursaries  is  $1,500  per  year  for  single  students  or  $2,000 
for  those  with  dependants.  Further  information  and  application  forms  are 
available  from  the  Faculty  Secretary. 


Province  of  Ontario  Student  Awards  Programme 

Awards  under  this  programme  will  be  made  available  to  all  Ontario  students 
provided: 

(i)  they  are  in  full-time  attendance  at  a Canadian  University  (or  other 
eligible  institution). 

( ii ) they  can  demonstrate  need  of  financial  assistance. 


AWARDS 
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(iii)  they  are  either  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants,  have  resided 
in  Canada  for  at  least  twelve  months  and  intend  to  reside  permanently 
in  Canada. 

Each  applicant's  need  will  be  assessed  by  the  Department  of  University 
Affairs  and  awards  will  be  part  loan  and  part  bursary. 

Further  information  is  printed  on  the  application  forms  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Faculty  Secretary. 

Summer  Studentships 

The  Faculty’s  Division  of  Dental  Research  each  year  has  a few  openings 
for  undergraduate  students  who  are  interested  in  research  work.  These  student- 
ships and  assistantships  are  provided  by  grants  from  the  National  Research 
Council  and  from  the  Canadian  Dental  Association,  and  are  worth  about 
$250  to  $300  per  month.  The  National  Research  Council  provides  also  two 
special  summer  assistantships  worth  $1,000  each  to  students  with  high  academic 
standing.  Further  information  and  application  forms  may  be  had  from  the 
Division  of  Dental  Research  during  November  and  December;  applications  are 
due  early  in  January. 
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CURRICULUM 
First  Year 


Lecture 

Laboratory 

Total 

Subject 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Anatomy — Oral,  and  Occlusion  .... 

30 

60 

90 

Anatomy — Gross 

98 

112 

210 

Anatomy — Microscopic 

56 

112 

168 

Biochemistry 

50 

72 

122 

Chemistry,  Organic 

38 

36 

74 

Clinical  Orientation 

10 

20  (cs) 

30 

* Dental  Materials  and  Technology . . 

10 

112 

122 

*Operative  Dentistry 

45 

45 

Total  Hours 

292 

569 

861 

cs — Clinical  Seminars 

Second  Year 

Laboratory 

and 

Lecture 

Clinical 

Total 

Subject 

Hours 

Demonstration 

Hours 

Bacteriology 

33 

78l 

111 

History  of  Dentistry 

5 

5 

Orthodontics 

30 

; ^ 

30 

Pathology,  General 

44 

40l 

84 

Periodontics 

15 

6c 

21 

Physiology 

58 

60l 

118 

*Prosthodontics 

200l 

200 

* Restorative  Dentistry — 

Operative 

195l 

195 

Crown  and  Bridge 

11 

48l 

59 

Total  Hours 

196 

627 

823 

*These  First  and  Second  year  subjects  are  those  referred  to  as  “pre- 
clinical  subjects”  in  the  calendar  section  dealing  with  Regulations  and 
Examinations. 
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Third  Year 


Subject 

Lecture 

Hours 

Laboratory 

and 

Clinical  Clinical 

Demonstration  Practice 

Total 

Hours 

Anaesthesia — General . . . , 

12 

* 

12 

— Local 

24 

4c 

28 

Clinical  Orientation  . . . . 

8c 

8 

Clinical  Practice 

400 

400 

Dental  Materials 

7 

7 

Dental  Public  Health . . . 

5 

5 

Diagnosis 

10 

15 

25 

Essay  Writing 

4 

4 

First  Aid 

5 

5 

Medicine 

30 

30 

Oral  Surgery . . . 

20 

6c 

26 

Orthodontics.  

31 

6c 

88 

125 

Pathology,  Oral 

36 

22l 

58 

Paedodontics 

33 

8c 

* 

41 

Periodontics 

30 

12l,  11c 

* 

53 

Pharmacology 

44 

36l 

80 

Physiology  of  Occlusion  . 

10 

10 

Practice  Administration . , 

7 

7 ' 

Preventive  Dentistry.  . . . 

41 

2l;  3c 

* 

46 

Prosthodontics 

28 

12c 

* 

40 

Radiology 

21 

3c 

8 

32 

Restorative  Dentistry — 

Operative 

6 

9l;  23c 

* 

38 

Endodontics 

15 

6c 

* 

21 

Surgery 

21 

8c 

* 

29 

Total  Hours 

440 

81l;  98c 

511 

1130 

*Clinical  practice  includes  all  aspects  of  clinical  practice  conducted  in 
the  general  clinic.  No  accurate  division  into  specific  departments  is  feasible. 

The  Third  Year  class  follows  the  usual  academic  year  until  the  end  of 
examinations  (about  Mid-May).  The  students  then  return  to  the  clinics 
and  continue  working  there  until  the  end  of  June. 
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Fourth  Year 


Subject 

Lecture  Clinical  Clinical 

Hours  Demonstration  Practice 

Total 

Hours 

Anaesthesia 

12 

12 

Clinical  Practice 

510 

510 

Dental  Public  Health 

7 

2 

9 

Diagnosis 

1 

45 

46 

Ethics  and  Jurisprudence. . 

6 

6 

Medicine 

26 

3 

29 

Oral  Surgery 

22 

30 

52 

Orthodontics 

20 

70 

90 

Paedodontics 

1 

75 

76 

Periodontics 

10 

* 

10 

Practice  Administration  . . 

17 

17 

Preventive  Dentistry 

4 

* 

4 

Prosthodontics 

20 

* 

20 

Radiology 

4 

3 - 

21 

28 

Restorative  Dentistry — 

Operative 

17 

* 

17 

Endodontics 

3 

* 

3 

Total  Hours 

154 

24 

751 

929 

*Clinical  Practice  includes  all  aspects  of  clinical  practice  conducted  in 
the  general  clinic.  No  accurate  division  into  specific  departments  is  feasible. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  programme  and  regulations  regarding 
courses  of  study  and  examinations  contained  in  this  Calendar  may  be 
modified  from  time  to  time  to  suit  changing  conditions. 


ANATOMY,  GROSS 

During  the  first  year  of  the  dental  course  a total  of  210  hours  is  devoted  to 
studying  the  gross  anatomy  of  the  head,  neck,  brain  and  thorax,  and  examina- 
tion of  the  abdominal  viscera.  During  this  time  the  students,  working  four  to 
a cadaver,  dissect  a human  body.  Lectures,  laboratories  and  television  demon- 
strations stress  the  functional  and  practical  aspects  of  gross  anatomy,  including 
radiological  anatomy. 

Thirty-two  hours  of  neuroanatomy  are  studied  and  correlated  with  gross 
anatomy. 

Professor  J.  S.  Thompson  and  staff 
ANATOMY,  MICROSCOPIC 

The  course  in  histology  taught  in  the  First  Dental  Year  includes  complete 
and  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  human 
body,  with  extra  emphasis  on  the  components  of  the  oral  cavity.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  course,  study  is  devoted  to  the  microscopic  anatomy  of  the 
tissues  of  the  body.  During  the  second  half,  the  detailed  structure  of  each 
of  the  body  organ  systems  is  presented.  During  this  section,  and  as  a part 
of  it,  considerable  time  is  spent  dealing  with  the  subject  of  dental  histology 
including  dental  embryology.  First  Dental  Year:  168  hours. 

Professor  A.  R.  Ten  Cate  and  staff 

ANATOMY,  ORAL,  AND  OCCLUSION 

The  lecture  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  student,  (1)  the  external  * and 
internal  anatomy  of  individual  teeth  of  the  primary  and  permanent  dentitions, 
(2)  variations  and  anomalies  of  dental  morphology,  (3)  ihe  relationship  of  the 
teeth  within  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  dentitions,  (4)  the  relationship  of 
the  maxillary  to  the  mandibular  dentition,  (5)  the  relationship  of  the  teeth 
to  associated  structures  within  the  stomatognathic  system,  (6)  the  static  and 
dynamic  fundamental  principles  of  the  occlusion  of  the  primary,  mixed  and 
permanent  dentitions,  ( 7 ) basic  concepts  related  to  an  introduction  to  malocclu- 
sion, (8)  the  chronology  of  the  dentition,  (9)  the  evolution  of  the  dentition 
and,  ( 10 ) comparative  dental  anatomy. 

The  laboratory  sessions  are  designed  to,  ( 1 ) teach  the  student  oral  anatomy 
and  occlusion,  (2)  develop  a keen  sense  of  observation,  (3)  cultivate  a sensi- 
tive appreciation  for  meticulous  detail,  (4)  provide  experience  in  manual 
dexterity,  and  to  motivate  and  discipline  in  preparation  for  clinical  instruction. 

Emphasis  is  directed  to  the  relationship  between  form  and  function,  and 
between  basic  instruction  and  clinical  practice.  First  Year:  90  hours. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Dale 


BACTERIOLOGY 

General 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a general  knowledge  of  the 
various  genera  of  bacteria,  viruses,  and  fungi  associated  with  the  human  body. 
The  pathogenicity  and  epidemiology  of  the  pathogens  is  discussed  as  well  as 
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the  ecology  of  the  saprophytes.  Immunological  relationships  and  the  common 
immunochemical  procedures  are  stressed.  The  bacteriological  basis  of  antibiotic 
therapy  is  also  explained.  In  the  beginning  of  the  laboratory  course  experience 
in  common  techniques  is  acquired,  which  is  later  applied  to  cultural  studies 
and  procedures  for  the  isolation  and  identification  of  pathogens  from  exudates. 

Second  dental  year-33  lecture  hours,  78  laboratory  hours. 

Oral 

In  the  second  dental  year  five  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  bacteriology  of 
tho  mucous  membranes  in  general.  At  this  time  the  pathogenic  possibilities  of 
the  oral  flora  are  considered.  In  addition,  during  the  third  dental  year  two 
lectures  are  devoted  to  the  bacteriology  of  dental  caries  and  in  the  fourth 
year  three  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  bacteriological  problems  of  Periodontal 
disease. 

Laboratory  Investigations 

Supervised  laboratory  facilities  in  bacteriology  are  available  to  students  of 
the  third  and  fourth  dental  years  for  investigation  of  patients  who  are  in 
their  care. 

Associate  Professor  E.  M.  Madlener 


BIOCHEMISTRY 

Lectures— In  these  lectures  the  following  topics  are  discussed:  the  chemistry, 
digestion  and  intermediary  metabolism  of  fats,  carbohydrates  and  proteins, 
enzymes,  biological  oxidations  and  bioenergetics,  formation  of  bones  and  teeth, 
respiration  and  acid-base  balance  in  the  mammalian  body.  First  Year,  50  hours. 

Laboratory— The  laboratory  course  consists  of  demonstrations,  qualitative 
and  quantitative  experiments  designed  to  illustrate  the  lecture  course.  First 
Year:  72  hours. 

Professor  G.  E.  Connell  and  staff 


CHEMISTRY 

Lectures  and  Laboratories— Course  No.  252. 

A general  introduction  to  organic  chemistry  dealing  with  the  various 
series  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds,  their  correlations,  properties  and  the 
preparation  of  characteristic  members.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  com- 
pounds useful  in  dentistry.  The  student  is  required  to  undertake  a number  of 
organic  preparations  that  illustrate  the  lecture  work  and  so  acquire  a first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  properties  of  many  important  organic  compounds. 
First  Year:  74  hours. 


Professor  Le  Roy  and  staff 
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CLINICAL  DENTISTRY 

In  the  Clinical  Department  the  students  correlate  and  put  into  practice,  by 
means  of  dental  service  to  patients,  the  knowledge  of  dentistry  which  they 
have  acquired  during  the  earlier  years  of  their  course.  A minimum  number 
of  dental  operations  is  required  in  each  division  of  the  Department.  The 
work  on  patients  is  performed  under  strict  supervision  of  the  clinical  instructors 
and  each  student’s  clinical  accomplishments  are  graded  upon  quality  of  service 
and  deportment. 

A series  of  group  clinics  in  the  various  phases  of  dentistry  are  conducted  by 
the  clinical  staff  throughout  the  clinical  course.  Group  clinics  are  also  given 
at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital  and  the  Banting  Institute  to  co-ordinate 
systemic  diseases  in  relation  to  dental  health. 

Professor  P.  G.  Anderson,  Director  of  Clinic 

CLINICAL  ORIENTATION 

This  course  is  given  in  the  First  Year  and  is  intended  to  orient  the  teaching 
in  the  fundamental  subjects,  given  in  that  year,  to  clinical  practice.  Further 
instruction  is  given  in  the  Second  Year.  First  Year:  30  hours;  Second  Year: 
6 hours. 

Professor  C.  H.  M.  Williams  and  staff 

DENTAL  ANAESTHESIA 
General  and  Local 

Synopsis 

The  instruction  is  given  during  the  Third  and  Fourth  years.  In  the  Third 
year  a series  of  24  lectures  on  local  anaesthesia  is  given.  This  covers  anatomy, 
theories  of  anaesthesia,  applied  pharmacology  techniques,  emergencies,  medical 
conditions,  physical  evaluation,  pre-medication,  armamentarium,  pre-  and  post- 
operative control  of  pain  and  a thorough  discussion  of  all  drugs  associated  with 
local  anaesthesia. 

Before  commencing  clinical  practice  the  Third  year  is  divided  into  groups 
and  clinical  demonstrations  covering  the  essential  techniques  are  carried  out. 
The  students  then  perform  these  injections  on  each  other.  A series  of  12 
lectures  on  general  anaesthesia  is  given  in  the  second  term  to  the  Third  year. 
These  lectures  are  to  familiarize  the  students  with  theories,  techniques,  arma- 
mentarium and  basic  fundamentals  of  general  anaesthesia  as  applied  to 
Dentistry.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  teaching  policy  that  this  is  not  an  attempt 
to  instil  knowledge  of  how  to  administer  general  anaesthesia. 

The  instruction  in  the  Fourth  year  is  mainly  confined  to  the  clinical 
application  of  general  anaesthesia.  The  class  is  divided  into  groups  with  each 
group  receiving  five  clinics.  One  clinic  is  reserved  for  a review  and  discussion 
of  local  anaesthesia,  while  another  deals  with  emergencies  which  a dentist 
may  at  any  time  be  confronted  with.  This  clinic  is  in  the  form  of  a practical 
demonstration  with  the  utilisation  of  a dummy  which  enables  students  to 
carry  out  respiratory  resuscitation  and  circulatory  resuscitation  under  actual 
conditions.  In  the  remaining  clinics,  students  have  opportunity  to  observe  and 
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participate  in  dental  procedures  being  performed  under  general  anaesthesia. 
In  addition  to  this,  students  are  periodically  assigned  to  a public  clinic  where 
general  anaesthesia  is  utilised  in  treating  school  children.  It  is  again  stressed 
that  the  objective  is  not  to  give  them  competence  in  administering  general 
anaesthetics,  but  rather  to  familiarize  them  with  working  conditions  which  are 
encountered  when  carrying  out  dental  procedures  under  general  anaesthesia. 


Summary 
Third  Year 


Local  anaesthesia  lectures 

24  hours 

Local  anaesthesia  clinics 

4 hours 

General  anaesthesia  lectures 

12  hours 

Fourth  Year 

General  anaesthesia  clinics 

12  hours 

The  students  work  from  fixed  centres  and  provide  complete  dental  treat- 
ment for  the  patients  assigned  to  them.  This  entails  additional  hours  in  the 
clinical  use  of  local  anaesthesia  which  cannot  be  calculated  as  they  vary  with 
the  patients  and  with  individual  students.  In  addition  to  their  assigned  patients, 
they  also  gain  experience  in  clinical  anaesthesia  during  the  hours  of  clinical 
practice  of  Oral  Surgery  which  are  listed  in  that  section. 

Professor  R.  S.  Locke  and  staff 


DENTAL  MATERIALS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
Basic  Dental  Materials 

The  course  is  designed  to  impart  a practical  knowledge  of  basic  materials 
used  in  dentistry,  and  to  stimulate  the  development  of  the  students  manual 
dexterity.  Compounds,  hydrocolloids  and  rubber  impression  materials,  gypsum 
materials,  denture  base  resins,  zinc  phosphate  cements,  dental  amalgam,  dental 
waxes,  gold  inlay  casting  procedures,  gold  soldering  procedures  and  con- 
struction of  a full  upper  denture  are  the  subjects  covered.  First  Year:  122  hours; 
Third  Year:  7 hours. 

Professor  W.  D.  MacKay  and  staff 


DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  student  more  aware  of 
his  community.  Current  dental  health  problems  and  attitudes  of  the  public 
to  dental  health  are  explained.  The  public  health  procedures  used  in  dealing 
with  these  problems  and  other  proposed  solutions  are  discussed.  The  epidemio- 
logical approach  to  the  study  of  dental  disease  is  reviewed.  Third  Year:  5 hours. 
Fourth  Year:  9 hours. 


Associate  Professor  D.  W.  Lewis 
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DENTAL  RADIOLOGY 

The  course  in  the  Third  Year  and  the  Fourth  Year  covers  all  phases  of 
Dental  Radiology. 

A series  of  lectures  is  given  during  the  third  year  and  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  fourth  year  participating  seminars  are  undertaken.  Individual 
clinical  instruction  is  given  to  the  students  on  radiographic  technique,  process- 
ing of  films,  and  mounting  of  radiographs.  X-ray  examinations  of  clinic  patients 
are  undertaken  by  Third  and  Fourth  Year  students.  During  the  two  final  years 
full  mouth  surveys  are  reported  upon  by  the  students,  and  these  are  discussed 
and  corrected  by  a member  of  the  staff. 

Instruction  is  also  given  in  extra  oral  techniques. 

Professor  H.  G.  Poyton  and  staff 

HISTORY  OF  DENTISTRY 

The  history  of  dentistry  is  traced  from  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  with 
special  emphasis  on  its  modern  development,  great  names  and  major  con- 
tributions. Second  Year:  5 hours. 

Dean  R.  G.  Ellis 

JURISPRUDENCE  AND  ETHICS 

The  course  on  Jurisprudence  includes  discussion  on  the  Sources  of  Law  in 
Ontario,  the  Court  System,  and  legal  terminology.  The  Dentistry  Act  of  Ontario, 
the  By-laws  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  and  the 
Organization  of  Dentistry  in  Canada  are  explained.  The  legal  position  of  the 
dentist  and  his  responsibilities  to  the  public  are  presented. 

The  lectures  in  Ethics  present  the  meaning  of  the  profession  and  the  ethical 
relationship  of  the  dentist  to  the  public  and  his  confreres. 

Dr.  K.  F.  Pownall 
Mr.  R.  C.  Shibley,  Q.C. 

LIBRARY  PROCEDURE 

A series  of  seminars  intended  to  familiarize  students  with  the  use  of  the 
Library  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  systems  of  classification,  cataloguing 
and  filing,  indexes,  abstracts,  reference  works  and  bibliographical  form. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Dale  and  staff 

MEDICINE 

The  lectures  include  diseases  with  which  the  dentist  should  be  familiar, 
particularly  those  with  oral  manifestations.  Third  Year:  30  hours. 

Theatre  clinics  are  given  at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital  with  presentation 
of  patients  to  demonstrate  the  particular  lesion  under  discussion.  The  funda- 
mental principles  used  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  systemic  disease  are 
discussed.  Fourth  Year:  29  hours. 


Professor  K.  J.  R.  Wightman  and  staff 
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ORAL  DIAGNOSIS 

Fifteen  lectures  given  in  the  Third  Year  are  designed  to  cover  a system 
of  History  Taking  and  Clinical  Examination  applicable  to  the  diagnosis  of 
dental  and  oral  disease.  The  practical  application  of  the  subject  is  taught 
in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  in  the  Department  of  Oral  Diagnosis  where 
students  also  gain  experience  in  Treatment  Planning  and  the  Management  of 
Dental  Emergencies. 

Professor  J.  A.  Pedler  and  staff 


ORAL  SURGERY 

The  basic  didactic  instruction  is  given  in  the  Third  Year  and  includes 
orientation,  preoperative  evaluation  of  patients  for  oral  surgery  and  a con- 
sideration of  basic  surgical  principles,  instrumentation  and  techniques  of  tooth 
removal,  dento-alveolar  surgery,  root  resection,  preparation  of  the  mouth  for 
prosthesis,  pre-  and  post-operative  care  of  patients,  management  of  infections 
and  the  application  of  various  drugs. 

In  the  Fourth  Year,  lectures  in  oral  surgery  pertain  to  topics  such  as 
impacted  and  supernumerary  teeth,  deep  infections,  complications  of  maxillary 
sinus,  cranial  neuralgias,  cysts  and  joint  derangements  and  supportive  care  of 
patients  following  surgery. 

The  course  includes  assignment  to  the  out-patient  dental  clinic  at  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital  and  at  other  hospitals  acceptable  to  the  Faculty 
Council.  Throughout  the  year  the  students  perform  clinical  operations  under 
the  supervision  of  the  staff  of  the  Oral  Surgery  Department  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry.  Third  Year:  26  hours;  Fourth  Year:  52  hours. 

Professor  P.  T.  Smylski  and  staff 


ORTHODONTICS 

The  Orthodontics  Course  comprises  lectures,  laboratory  instruction,  clinical 
seminars,  and  clinical  practice  in  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

The  objectives  of  the  course  are  to  teach  students  to  recognize,  diagnose 
and  intercept  orthodontically  the  various  forms  of  malocclusion,  except  those 
associated  with  systemic  diseases  and  abnormalities  in  the  skeleton. 

This  teaching  is  divided  as  follows: 

(a)  The  work  of  the  Second  Year  includes  a series  of  lectures  on  the 
development  and  function  of  the  face  and  facial  skeleton  with  special  reference 
to  orthodontic  problems  in  the  dento-alveolar  complex. 

( b ) The  work  of  the  Third  year  includes  lectures,  laboratory  instruction, 
clinical  seminars  and  clinical  practice  designed  to  teach  the  student  the 
etiological  factors  important  in  the  genesis  of  orthodontic  abnormality.  Cepha- 
lometric analysis  is  introduced  as  a basis  for  providing  further  knowledge  of 
normal  and  abnormal  facial  and  dentofacial  development. 
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(c)  The  work  of  the  Fourth  year  includes  lectures,  clinical  seminars  and 
clinical  instruction  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment  planning  and  the  interception  of 
orthodontic  abnormalities.  Second  year:  30  hours.  Third  year:  125  hours. 
Fourth  year:  90  hours. 

Professor  D.  G.  Woodside  and  staff 


PAEDODONTICS 

The  basic  paedodontic  programme  is  developed  during  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Years. 

The  didactic  phase  begins  in  the  Third  Year  with  a lecture  series  supple- 
mented with  television  demonstrations.  This  lecture  series  develops  the  con- 
cept that  paedodontics  is  concerned  with  continued  growth  and  development 
of  a child  and  a comprehension  of  the  living  processes  as  exhibited  by  the 
child.  Teaching  is  eventually  channelled  towards  specific  dental  problems  for 
children  and  how  they  are  treated. 

The  clinical  phase  of  paedodontics  is  concerned  with  examination,  diagnosis, 
prevention  and  treatment  of  dental  abnormalities  and  dental  disease  in  chil- 
dren. Clinical  instruction  and  seminar  teaching  sessions  begin  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Third  Year,  but  are  mainly  presented  in  the  Fourth  Year. 

Third  Year:  41  hours.  Fourth  Year:  76  hours. 

Associate  Professor  K.  W.  Davey  and  staff 


PATHOLOGY 

General 

The  course  in  general  pathology  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory  periods 
and  is  presented  during  the  second  half  of  the  Second  Year  by  the  Department 
of  Pathology  in  the  Banting  Institute.  Thirty  lectures,  supplemented  by  demon- 
strations illustrating  experimental  procedures  in  pathology,  emphasize  funda- 
mentals of  pathology  of  special  interest  to  dental  students.  These  can  be 
grouped  into  five  major  categories: 

1.  Inflammation,  hypersensitivity  and  wound  healing 

2.  Bacterial  and  viral  infections 

3.  Disorders  of  growth 

4.  Disturbances  of  blood-vascular  system 

5.  Special  pathology  (respiratory,  gastro-intestinal  and  endocrine). 

Second  Year:  44  hours. 

The  laboratory  sessions,  comprising  two-hour  periods,  are  conducted  con- 
currently with  the  lectures.  Students  are  provided  with  microscopic  and  gross 
specimens  of  tissues  exemplifying  different  forms  of  disease.  Second  Year: 
40  hours. 


Professor  A.  C.  Ritchie  and  staff 
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Oral 

During  the  Third  Year  a course  of  thirty-two  lectures  is  devoted  to  discussion 
of  diseases  of  the  teeth,  periodontium,  tongue,  oral  mucosa,  salivary  glands  and 
the  oro-facial  region  in  general.  Third  Year:  36  hours. 

The  laboratory  course  consists  of  eleven  two-hour  periods  at  which  time 
students  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  microscopic  details  of  numerous 
lesions  of  special  interest  in  the  field  of  dentistry.  Third  Year:  22  hours. 

Professor  H.  A.  Hunter  and  staff 

Laboratory  Investigations 

Supervised  laboratory  facilities  in  clinical  pathology  are  available  to  students 
of  the  third  and  fourth  years  for  investigation  of  patients  who  are  in  their  care. 

PERIODONTICS 

An  introduction  to  periodontics  is  provided  in  the  “Clinical  Orientation” 
course  in  the  First  Year,  with  students  performing  in  the  mouths  of  classmates 
certain  simple  procedures.  Intensive  instruction  in  periodontics  commences  in 
the  Second  Year.  It  includes  lectures  and  practical  problems  in  clinical  practice. 
In  the  Third  Year  a further  series  of  lectures  is  supplemented  by  demonstration 
clinics,  laboratory  practice  and  treatment  of  patients  in  the  clinic.  In  the 
Fourth  Year  instruction  is  continued  by  lectures  and  clinical  practice  which 
prepare  the  student  to  perform  more  difficult  operations.  Second  Year:  21  hours; 
Third  Year:  53  hours;  Fourth  Year:  10  hours  (none  including  the  hours 
devoted  to  clinical  practice ) . 

Professor  C.  H.  M.  Williams  and  staff 
PHARMACOLOGY 

The  course  consists  of  lecture,  tutorial  and  laboratory  periods.  In  the  course 
the  following  subject  matter  is  covered;  general  principles  of  pharmacology, 
autonomic  drugs  and  drugs  acting  on  cardiovascular  and  respiratory  systems, 
analeptics,  sedatives,  hypnotics,  local  and  general  anaesthetics,  antibiotics  and 
sulphonamides,  antiseptics,  toxicology  and  prescription  writing.  In  the  labora- 
tory, experimental  work  in  pharmacology  is  carried  out  to  supplement  the 
lectures  and  to  stimulate  the  students*  interest  in  the  subject;  tutorial  periods 
are  devoted  to  discussions  of  selected  problems  and  topics  in  pharmacology 
which  are  of  specific  interest  to  dentistry.  Third  Year:  Lectures  44  hours, 
laboratory  and  tutorial  36  hours. 

Professor  W.  Kalow  and  Staff 

PHYSIOLOGY 

The  instruction  for  the  undergraduates  consists  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  The  lecture  course  includes  the  physiology  of  the  blood,  lymph,  tissue 
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fluids,  circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  kidney,  nerve,  muscle,  receptor  organs, 
voluntary  and  autonomic  nervous  systems,  endocrine  glands  and  metabolism. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  those  aspects  of  physiology  which  are  of  especial  impor- 
tance in  relation  to  dentistry.  The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  give  a broad  and 
sound  basis  on  which  the  superstructure  of  more  specialized  knowledge  of 
dentistry  may  be  built.  Second  Dental  Year:  lectures,  58  hours. 


Practical  Physiology 

The  practical  course  comprises  experiments  on  the  physiology  of  nerve  and 
muscle,  blood,  circulation,  respiration,  secretion  and  special  senses.  The  needs 
of  the  dental  students  are  kept  in  mind  in  the  planning  of  these  experiments. 
Second  Dental  Year:  laboratory,  60  hours. 

Professor  R.  E.  Haist  and  staff 
PHYSIOLOGY  OF  OCCLUSION 

The  normal  and  abnormal  physiological  processes  related  to  functions  of  the 
teeth  are  discussed.  The  clinical  manifestations  and  methods  of  analysis  and 
correction  which  relate  to  the  unfavorable  influences  of  dysfunctions  of  the 
teeth  are  presented.  Third  Year:  10  hours. 

Professor  C.  H.  M.  Williams 
PRACTICE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  course  is  directed  along  practical  lines  designed  to  provide  the  student 
with  a better  understanding  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  conduct  of  a 
dental  practice.  Third  Year:  7 hours;  Fourth  Year:  17  hours. 

Dr.  J.  Kreutzer 


PREVENTIVE  DENTISTRY 

The  principles  of  preventive  dentistry  have  been  organized  as  a single 
subject  in  order  to  emphasize  prevention  as  a dental  service,  and  to  correlate 
and  apply  the  basic  sciences  — biochemistry,  bacteriology,  physiology  and 
nutrition  — in  maintaining  healthy  oral  tissues. 

The  subjects  of  oral  hygiene,  functions  of  saliva,  composition  and  structure 
of  dental  tissues,  metabolic  and  dental  aspects  of  fluoridation,  topical  fluorides 
and  nutrition  are  covered.  These  lectures  form  the  basis  for  evaluation  of  cur- 
rent knowledge  relating  to  epidemiology,  etiology  and  prevention  of  dental 
caries,  periodontal  disease  and  malocclusion,  and  the  preventive  aspects  of 
various  clinical  areas  are  brought  together.  Clinical  practice,  laboratories  and 
seminar  periods  in  prevention  extend  and  supplement  the  lecture  material. 
Third  year:  lectures  41  hours,  laboratory  and  seminars  5 hours.  Fourth  Year: 
laboratory  and  seminar  4 hours. 


Professor  J.  Kreutzer  and  staff 
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The  course  consists  of  laboratory  lectures,  demonstrations  and  practical 
instruction  by  means  of  technique  projects  in  the  basic  biological  aspects  and 
fundamental  principles  of  complete  denture  and  partial  denture  prostheses. 

The  instruction  includes  the  design  and  fabrication  of  complete  dentures 
with  special  emphasis  on  occlusion  and  balanced  articulation,  immediate  inser- 
tion type  of  complete  dentures;  cast  framework  types  of  removable  partial 
dentures  and  rebasing  techniques.  Second  Year:  200  hours. 

Third  Year 

The  lectures  in  complete  and  partial  prosthesis  are  presented  separately. 

The  subject  matter  deals  with  the  basic  biological  and  physiological  principles 
involved.  The  practical  clinical  phases  of  all  types  of  prosthesis  are  given 
comprehensive  coverage. 

In  complete  denture  prosthesis  the  entire  class  is  instructed  visually  by  a 
sequence  of  live  television  presentations.  During  these  sessions  a clinician 
demonstrates  the  actual  clinical  treatment  of  an  edentulous  patient. 

Partial  dentine  training  is  advanced  to  the  clinical  stage  by  a series  of 
lectures.  This  prepares  the  student  to  accept  and  treat  simple  clinical  cases. 
Third  Year:  40  hours. 

Fourth  Year 

Lectures  and  seminars  concentrate  upon  the  more  advanced  clinical  pro- 
cedures in  complete  and  partial  prosthesis.  This  is  again  supplemented  by  a 
series  of  television  presentations.  Throughout  the  year  the  knowledge  of  the 
student  is  given  practical  application  by  the  assignment  of  patients  in  the 
prosthodontic  clinic.  Fourth  Year:  20  hours. 

Professor  R.  L.  Twible  and  staff 

RESTORATIVE  DENTISTRY 
Operative  Dentistry 

In  the  First  Year  the  student  receives  basic  training  emphasizing  the  manual 
dexterity  techniques.  These  techniques  ready  him  for  properly  handling  instru- 
ments during  the  preparation  of  human  teeth  in  the  Second  Year.  First  Year: 
45  hours. 

In  the  Second  Year  the  student  receives  instruction  in  the  various  techniques 
which  form  the  basis  of  procedure  in  restoring  the  human  tooth  to  health  and 
function.  Problems  relating  to  preventive  care  are  discussed  as  each  technical 
problem  is  solved.  Second  Year:  195  hours. 

In  the  Third  and  Fourth  Years  the  course  merges  with  clinical  dentistry  and 
the  student  attends  group  clinics  at  which  particular  phases  of  operative  pro- 
cedure are  demonstrated  upon  patients.  Under  the  guidance  of  instructors  the 
student  then  performs  for  patients  the  operations  which  he  has  mastered  in 
the  earlier  year.  Third  Year:  400  hours.  Fourth  Year:  510  hours. 
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Crown  and  Bridge 

In  the  Second  Year  lectures  are  given  on  the  general  principles  of  Crown 
and  Bridge.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  constructs  a typical  anterior  bridge 
and  a full  veneered  crown.  A few  review  lectures  are  given  in  the  Fourth  Year. 

Endodontics 

The  fundamental  procedures  of  Endodontics  are  provided  through  lectures 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Years  following  which  clinical  practice  for  Endodontic 
patients  is  continued  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  years. 

Professor  J.  Hibberd  and  staff 

SURGERY 
General  Surgery 

A series  of  lectures  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  general  principles 
of  surgery  and  to  inform  him  with  regard  to  surgical  conditions  with  which  the 
dentist  should  be  familiar.  Third  Year:  29  hours. 

Professor  W.  R.  Drucker  and  staff 

ESSAYS 
Third  Year 

1.  In  the  first  term  students  will  receive  a series  of  four  lectures  given  by  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  English.  These  lectures  are  designed  to  provide 
a brief  course  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  composition,  guidance  in  the 
use  of  the  library,  and  in  reference. 

2.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  second  term,  each  student  will  be  assigned 
a title  for  the  Fourth  Year  essay.  Deviations  from  assigned  titles  will  be  per- 
mitted only  in  the  case  of  competitive  essays  or  in  special  circumstances 
approved  by  the  Essays  Committee. 

3.  Any  eligible  student  submitting  an  essay  in  competition  for  the  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Scholarship  may  revise  and  resubmit  this  essay  the  following  year  in 
fulfilment  of  his  Fourth  Year  essay  requirement. 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Each  student  shall  submit  a satisfactory  essay  as  a requirement  for 
graduation. 

2.  In  the  first  term  each  student  shall  have  at  least  one  interview  with  the 
instructor  in  English,  and  must  arrange  a consultation  with  the  technical 
department  concerned,  while  the  essay  is  in  draft  form. 

3.  The  list  of  references  used  in  each  essay  shall  be  approved  by  the  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  assigned  to  act  as  examiner. 

4.  Any  student  may,  if  he  so  wishes,  elect  to  write  on  any  one  of  the  stated 
prize  titles  instead  of  his  assigned  title.  Those  choosing  the  C.D.A.  competition 
must  submit  a second  copy  of  the  essay,  which  may  be  a carbon. 

5.  Each  student  will  receive  written  notice  of  his  assigned  title  along  with 
instructions  regarding  its  proper  format. 
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6.  The  essay  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  12  noon  on 
the  first  Monday  in  December.  Failure  to  meet  this  deadline  will  result  in  loss 
of  marks  and  such  other  penalties  as  may  apply. 

7.  The  length  of  the  essay,  exclusive  of  reference  list  etc.,  shall  not  exceed 
4000  words. 

8.  The  essays  may  be  returned  after  the  release  of  final  marks. 

BOOK  KITS 

The  following  printed  notes  and  other  materials  will  be  issued  to  all  students 
at  the  time  of  registration  or  during  term. 

First  Year 

Basic  Operative  Dentistry  Procedures,  pub.  Tufts  University  School  of 
Dental  Medicine. 

Dental  Caries  Computer. 

Outline  Guide  for  Scientific  Writing. 

A System  of  Examination  and  Treatment  Planning. 

Anatomy  of  the  Primary  Dentition. 

Syllabus  of  Comparative  Dental  Anatomy,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Zoology. 

Second  Year 

Basic  Operative  Dentistry  Procedures,  pub.  Tufts  University  School  of 
Dental  Medicine. 

Notes  on  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 

Undergraduate  Orthodontics  Lecture  Curriculum. 

Third  Year 

Outline  for  History  Taking  and  Phys.  Examinations. 

A Syllabus  of  Endodontic  Treatment. 

Endodontia  Bulletin. 

Paedodontic  Lecture  Notes. 

Notes  on  Pulp  Protection. 

Cephalometric  Notes  for  Dental  Students. 

Manual  of  Orthodontic  Technique  for  Dental  Students. 

Preventive  Dentistry  Students’  Manual. 

A System  of  Examination  and  Treatment  Planning. 

Accepted  Dental  Remedies. 

Fourth  Year 

Essay  covers. 

Dietary  Program  for  the  Control  of  Dental  Caries,  Jay. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

The  following  text-books  are  used  in  the  courses  shown.  To  assist  students 
in  planning  their  purchases,  the  relative  importance  of  each  book  is  indicated: 
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every  student  must  have  a copy  of  those  marked  “required”;  students  are 
urged  to  provide  themselves  with  those  marked  “recommended”;  those  marked 
“reference”  may  be  bought,  but  library  copies  will  be  available. 

First  Year 

ANATOMY,  GROSS 

Students  will  be  advised  in  September  regarding  prescribed  texts. 

ANATOMY,  ORAL 

An  Atlas  of  Tooth  Form,  Wheeler,  3rd  ed.  (required). 

Introduction  to  Dental  Anatomy,  Scott  and  Simmons  ( reference ) . 

A Textbook  of  Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Wheeler  (reference). 
Occlusion,  Ramfjord  and  Ash  (reference). 

The  Physiology  of  Occlusion,  Posselt  ( reference ) . 
biochemistry 

Principles  of  Biochemistry,  White,  Handler,  Smith  and  Stetten. 

Chemistry  of  Living  Cells,  H.  R.  Downes. 

Textbook  of  Biochemistry  for  Students  of  Dentistry,  J.  C.  Muhler. 

DENTAL  MATERIALS 

The  Science  of  Dental  Materials,  Skinner  and  Phillips,  5th  ed.  (recom- 
mended ) . 

Restorative  Dental  Materials,  Peyton  and  Associates,  2nd  ed.  (reference). 

HISTOLOGY 

Textbook  of  Histology,  Ham  (required). 

Orbans  Oral  Histology  and  Embryology,  H.  Sicher,  Editor,  5th  ed.  (recom- 
mended ) . 

Advances  in  Dental  Histology,  Grant,  Osborne  and  Ten  Cate  ( required ) . 
An  Atlas  of  Fine  Structure:  The  Cell,  Fawcett  (reference). 

Second  Year 

bacteriology 

Review  of  Medical  Microbiology,  Jawetz  ( required ) . 
general  pathology 

Principles  of  Pathology  for  Dental  Students,  Walter,  Hamilton  and 
Israel  (recommended). 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY 

Clinical  Operative  Dentistry,  Simon  (reference). 

Operative  Dentistry,  Black,  Vol.  2 ( reference ) . 
orthodontics 

Orthodontic  Principles  and  Practice,  Graber  ( required ) . 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Laboratory  Outline  in  Physiology  ( edited  by  Haist  ) . 

The  Living  Body,  Best  and  Taylor, 
prosthodontics 

Complete  Dentures,  Swenson  ( reference ) . 

Clinical  Dental  Prosthesis,  Fenn,  Liddelow  and  Gimson  (reference). 
Complete  Denture  Prosthesis,  Gehl  and  Dresen  (reference). 

Partial  Dentures,  Swensen  and  Terkla  ( reference ) . 
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Third  Year 

ANAESTHESIA 

Essentials  of  General  Anaesthesia  with  Special  Reference  to  Dentistry , 
Macintosh  and  Bannister  (reference). 

Local  Anaesthesia  and  Pain  Control  in  Dental  Practices , Monnheim  (required). 
A Manual  of  Dental  Anaesthesia,  Archer  ( reference ) . 

DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  Dentist,  His  Practice  and  His  Community,  Young  and  Striffler 
( reference ) . 
endodontics 

Clinical  Endodontics,  Sommer,  Ostrander  and  Crowley,  3rd  ed.  (recom- 
mended ) . 

Endodontic  Practice,  Grossman,  6th  ed.  (recommended). 

Endodontics,  Ingle  ( reference ) . 

ORAL  PATHOLOGY 

Oral  Pathology,  Shafer,  Hine  and  Levy,  2nd  ed.  ( recommended ) . 

ORTHODONTICS 

Handbook  of  Orthodontics,  Moyers  ( required ) . ' 

Orthodontic  Principles  and  Practice,  Graber  ( required ) . 

PERIODONTOLOGY 

Occlusion,  Ramfjord  and  Ash  (required). 

Oral  Medicine,  Burket  ( reference ) . 

Clinical  Periodontology,  Glickman  (recommended). 

Periodontal  Therapy,  Goldman,  Schluger  and  Fox  ( reference ) . 

Physiology  of  Occlusion  and  Rehabilitation,  Posselt  ( reference ) . 
pharmacology 

Pharmacology  in  Medicine,  Drill,  3rd  ed.  (reference). 

Pharmacological  Basis  of  Therapeutics,  Goodman  and  Gilman,  3rd  ed. 
(reference). 

practice  administration 

Dental  Practice  Administration,  Stinoff,  3rd  ed.  (recommended). 

Work  Simplification  in  Dental  Practice,  Kilpatrick  (recommended). 

The  Business  Management  of  Dental  Practice,  Sarner  (reference). 

Modern  Dental  Practice,  Hollander  (reference). 
preventive 

The  Physiology  of  the  Mouth,  Jenkins,  3rd  ed.  (recommended). 

Basic  Nutrition,  McHenry  (reference). 

Nutrition  for  Today,  Robertson  ( reference ) . 

Chemistry  and  Prevention  of  Dental  Caries,  Soggnaes  (reference). 
Symposium  on  Preventive  Dentistry,  Muhler  and  Hine  (reference). 
Principles  of  Preventive  Dentistry,  Goose  and  Hartles  (reference). 
Nutrition— A Comprehensive  Treatise,  Volume  I,  Chapter  8,  Nikiforuk 
and  Grainger  (edited  by  Beaton  and  McHenry)  (reference). 

Improving  Dental  Practice  Through  Preventive  Measures,  Bernier  and 
Muhler  (recommended). 

The  Science  of  Nutrition  and  its  Application  to  Clinical  Dentistry,  Nizel 
( recommended ) . 
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PROSTHODONTICS 

Complete  Denture  Prosthesis,  Gehl  and  Dresen. 

Fixed  Partial  Prosthesis,  Ewing. 

Partial  Denture  Construction,  McCracken. 

Removable  Partial  Dentures,  Godfrey. 

RADIOLOGY 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Oral  Radiological  Interpretation,  Worth  (recom- 
mended ) . 

A Manual  of  Dental  and  Oral  Radiography,  Blackman  and  Poyton 
( recommended ) . 

Clinical  Dental  Roentgenology,  McCall  and  Wald  (reference). 
surgery 

Oral  Surgery,  Archer. 

Practical  Oral  Surgery,  Clark. 


Fourth  Year 

DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

As  Third  Year. 

MEDICINE 

Cecil  6-  Loeb’s  Textbook  of  Medicine,  Beeson  and  McDermott,  11th  ed. 

ORAL  PATHOLOGY 

Oral  Pathology,  Tiecke  (reference). 

Oral  and  Dental  Diagnosis,  Thoma  and  Robinson,  5th  ed. 

Oral  Medicine,  Rurket,  5th  ed. 

Dynamics  of  Oral  Diagnosis,  Cheraskin  and  Langley. 

ORAL  SURGERY 

Oral  Surgery,  Thoma,  2 v. 

Pathology  for  the  Surgeon,  Boyd,  7th  ed. 

Textbook  of  Oral  Surgery,  Kruger. 

ORTHODONTICS 

As  Third  Year. 

PREVENTIVE 

Nutrition  for  Today,  Robertson  (reference). 

The  Science  of  Nutrition  and  its  Application  to  Clinical  Dentistry,  Nizel 
( recommended ) . 

Nutrition— A Comprehensive  Treatise,  Beaton  and  McHenry  (reference). 
Improving  Dental  Practice  Through  Preventive  Measures,  Bernier  and 
Muhler  (recommended). 

PROSTHODONTICS 

Complete  Dentures,  Swenson  (edited  by  Boucher)  5th  ed. 

Complete  Denture  Prosthesis,  Gehl  and  Dresen. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Prosthesis,  Tylman. 

Complete  Denture  Prosthesis,  Nagel  and  Sears. 

Partial  Denture  Prosthesis,  Swenson  and  Terkla. 
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THE  DENTAL  LIBRARY 

Tho  Dental  Library  consists  of  two  divisions:  a department  of  the  main 
University  Library,  and  the  Harry  R.  Abbott  Memorial  Library.  However,  the 
Library  is  run  as  a single  unit,  and  the  books  are  listed  together  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Dental  Library  as  well  as  that  of  the  University  Library.  The  collection 
contains  about  10,000  books  and  bound  journals,  as  well  as  many  pamphlets, 
reprints,  and  unbound  journals,  and  currently  receives  about  200  periodicals. 

The  Harry  R.  Abbott  Memorial  Library  was  established  as  the  result  of  a 
bequest  in  memory  of  a graduate,  the  late  Dr.  Harry  R.  Abbott.  The  fund  is 
administered  by  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  which  itself 
also  makes  an  annual  grant  to  the  Library. 

The  extensive  Dental  Library  thus  created  not  only  possesses  a representative 
and  rather  complete  collection  of  modem  dental  books  and  journals,  but  also 
some  first  editions  and  early  dental  literature.  In  addition  to  the  Dental  collec- 
tion, there  are  a great  many  books  and  journals  relating  to  Medicine  and  the 
Sciences. 

The  Library  privileges,  besides  being  for  the  students  and  staff  of  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry  and  of  the  University,  are  extended,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
the  graduates.  Library  hours  are  8.30  a.m.  to  5.15  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday. 


DENTAL  STUDENTS’  SOCIETY 

The  Students’  Society  is  the  official  undergraduate  organization  in  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry,  and  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  student  body 
and  the  Faculty  Council,  the  University  authorities,  and  the  students  of  other 
Faculties. 

Each  undergraduate  registrant  in  the  Faculty  is  ipso  facto  a member  of  the 
Society,  which  organizes  and  controls  the  athletic,  dramatic,  literary,  social  and 
other  group  activities  of  the  student  body. 

Faculty  representatives  are  appointed  each  session  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
students  in  their  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities. 


LICENCE  FOR  DENTAL  PRACTICE 

A degree  in  dentistry  does  not,  in  itself,  confer  the  right  to  practise  dentistry 
in  any  part  of  Canada.  To  acquire  this  right  a university  graduate  in  dentistry 
must  hold  the  certificate  of  the  dental  licensing  body  of  the  province  in  which 
he  elects  to  engage  in  practice.  Each  provincial  licensing  body  determines  what 
the  matriculation  and  professional  requirements  shall  be  and  when  registration 
is  to  be  effected. 

In  each  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  the  Legislature  has  enacted  laws  regulat- 
ing the  practice  of  dentistry,  and  in  each  province  the  dental  act  provides  for 
a corporate  body,  which  grants  licences  to  practise  dentistry  within  that 
province. 


LICENSURE 
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LICENCE  TO  PRACTISE  IN  ONTARIO 

A candidate  desiring  to  practise  dentistry  in  Ontario  should  consult  the 
Registrar-Secretary,  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  230 
St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

LICENCE  TO  PRACTISE  IN  OTHER 
PROVINCES  OF  CANADA 

A candidate  who  desires  to  acquire  the  right  to  practise  in  Canada  elsewhere 
than  in  the  province  of  Ontario  should  obtain  information  regarding  the  require- 
ments for  practice  in  the  province  concerned.  A list  of  the  officials  follows: 
Alberta— Registrar,  Alberta  Dental  Association,  9901  — 108  Street,  Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

British  Columbia— Registrar,  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  British  Columbia, 
325  Medical-Dental  Building,  925  W.  Georgia  Street,  Vancouver  1,  B.C. 
Manitoba— Registrar,  The  Manitoba  Dental  Association,  308  Kennedy  Street, 
Winnipeg  2,  Manitoba. 

New  Brunswick— Registrar,  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  New  Brunswick, 
99  Fraser  Street,  Nashwaaksis,  N.B. 

Newfoundland— Registrar,  Newfoundland  Dental  Association,  Campbell  Build- 
ing, 350  Water  Street,  St.  John's,  Nfld. 

Nova  Scotia— Registrar,  Provincial  Dental  Board  of  Nova  Scotia,  2169  Gottingen 
Street,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Prince  Edward  Island— Registrar,  The  Dental  Association  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  129  Kent  Street,  Suite  305,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

Quebec— Registrar,  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
801  Est,  Rue  Sherbrooke,  Montreal  24,  P.Q. 

Saskatchewan— Registrar,  The  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Saskatchewan, 
606  Canada  Building,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 

LICENCE  TO  PRACTISE  ELSEWHERE  THAN  CANADA 

A candidate  who  desires  to  acquire  the  right  to  practise  elsewhere  than 
Canada  should  obtain  information  regarding  the  requirements  for  practice  from 
the  dental  authorities  in  the  country  in  which  he  wishes  to  practise. 

THE  NATIONAL  DENTAL  EXAMINING  BOARD  OF  CANADA 

For  information  concerning  the  certificate  of  qualification  of  the  National 
Dental  Examining  Board  of  Canada,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  225  Metcalfe  Street,  Ottawa. 

GRADUATE  AND  POSTGRADUATE  COURSES 

The  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto,  offers  instruction  to  graduate 
dentists  in  courses  ranging  from  short  continuous  courses  to  extended  courses 
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leading  to  diplomas  and  degrees.  Details  of  these  courses,  and  information 
regarding  the  extramural  programme,  will  be  found  in  the  Announcement  of 
the  Division  of  Post-graduate  Dental  Education,  which  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto,  124 
Edward  Street,  Toronto  2,  Canada. 


COURSE  IN  DENTAL  HYGIENE 

For  information  regarding  the  course  in  Dental  Hygiene  see  the  Announce- 
ment of  the  Division  of  Dental  Hygiene,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  Toronto  2,  Ontario. 


DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE 

Devonshire  House,  the  University  Residence  for  Men,  was  established  as  a 
non-teaching  college,  or  Hall  of  Residence,  in  1907.  The  House,  with  a total 
membership  of  nearly  two  hundred,  actually  comprises  three  houses  which  form 
a quadrangle  opening  onto  Devonshire  Place.  It  is  near  the  centre  of  the 
University,  within  a few  minutes’  walk  of  Hart  House,  and  enjoys  a valuable 
common  room  and  college  life.  Academically,  its  members  are  selected  from 
almost  all  Faculties  of  the  University;  geographically,  from  across  Canada  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Faculty  is  represented  by  the  Dean  and  six 
Dons,  drawn  from  the  staff  in  a variety  of  Departments,  who  live  in  the 
Residence  and  are  available  to  assist  members  whenever  possible,  for  example 
with  academic  and  other  difficulties  and  with  post-graduate  plans.  The  sharing 
of  a college  life  in  the  Residence  with  members  of  the  Faculty,  as  well  as  other 
students  of  varied  courses  and  background,  may  make  a significant  contribution 
to  the  general  education  of  members  of  the  Residence.  Each  of  the  three  houses 
of  Devonshire  House  elects  a President  and  Executive,  and  there  is  an  overall 
Residence  Council  made  up  of  the  three  House  Presidents  and  two  other  elected 
members  from  each  house,  which  meets  about  once  a month  in  the  Dean’s 
Rooms  to  consider  matters  affecting  the  Residence  as  a whole.  The  direction  of 
Devonshire  House  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean,  who  is  assisted  in  this  matter  by 
the  Residence  Council,  Dons’  Committee,  and  Devonshire  Committee  (an 
advisory  body  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University  and  which  includes 
a number  of  Deans  of  professional  Faculties).  House  rules  have  been,  and  are, 
set  up  after  consultation  which  may  involve  all  of  these  bodies.  The  facilities 
of  the  Residence  include  a Library,  music  listening  room,  music  practice  room. 
Common  Rooms,  kitchenettes,  laundry  room,  TV  room  and  games  rooms.  It  is 
customary  for  freshmen  to  share  a double  room;  there  are  single  rooms  and 
suites  for  senior  students. 

Requests  for  application  forms,  and  other  inquiries,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Dean,  Devonshire  House,  University  of  Toronto.  It  is  advisable 
to  make  application  for  residence  as  early  as  possible. 
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NEW  COLLEGE 

New  College  is  a multifaculty  co-educational  college;  in  addition  to  students 
from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  those  from  other  Faculties  and  Schools 
are  eligible  for  membership.  This  gives  students  from  all  divisions  of  the 
University  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  life  of  a college  and  to  associate 
with  students  in  other  fields  of  study.  Tutorial  classes  are  provided  for  First 
Year  students  in  some  subjects. 

The  new  building,  centrally  located  on  the  west  campus,  provides  academic, 
social  and  dining  facilities  for  all  members  of  the  College  and  in  addition 
accommodates  nearly  300  male  students  in  residence. 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  interested  in  becoming  members  should 
write  to  the  Registrar,  New  College,  University  of  Toronto,  indicating  whether 
they  wish  accommodation  in  the  residence. 

There  is  no  residence  accommodation  available  at  present  for  women. 

INNIS  COLLEGE 

Innis  College  was  constituted  on  July  1,  1964,  and  admitted  its  first  students 
in  the  following  September.  It  is  a multifaculty  college  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  includes  undergraduate  students  in  all  Faculties  and  Schools  of 
the  University.  In  the  academic  session  1965-66,  only  First  Year  students  may 
apply  for  membership  in  the  College. 

A special  feature  is  the  Writing  Laboratory.  This  service  offers  assistance  to 
Innis  College  students  in  the  skills  and  methods  of  writing  essays  and  other 
academic  reports.  A staff  of  experienced  teachers  is  available  to  give  individual 
instruction. 

Students  entering  the  First  Year  in  Dentistry  who  wish  to  apply  for  member- 
ship should  write  to  the  Registrar,  Innis  College,  University  of  Toronto. 

There  is  no  residence  accommodation  available  at  present. 

OFF-CAMPUS  ACCOMMODATION 

Housing  Service.  For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not  able  to 
find  accommodation  in  the  University  and  College  residences,  the  University 
maintains  a listing  of  rooming  houses,  flats,  apartments  and  homes.  Informa- 
tion on  these  rooms  may  be  obtained  through  the  Housing  Service  office  at 
581  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto  4.  Off-campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not 
subject  to  University  regulation;  however,  every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the 
information  on  the  accommodation  as  complete  as  possible  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  assist  in  this  effort  by  reporting  on  the  quality  of  the  accom- 
modation which  they  have  occupied. 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  residence  and  apartment 
accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Total  occupancy  is 
300  in  residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  50  in  apartments.  Meals  are  pro- 
vided, and  non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-op  Dining  Rooms.  The 
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University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Campus  Co-operative 
Residence,  Inc.,  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to  Campus  Co-opera- 
tive Residence  Inc.,  395  Huron  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  telephone  921-3168 
( area  416 ) . 

Rochdale  College  will  open  in  September,  1968,  to  offer  student  accom- 
modation of  varying  forms.  Single  and  double  rooms,  suites,  and  apartments 
will  be  offered  at  reasonable  rates.  Total  accommodation  will  be  about  850 
students,  both  male  and  female.  A large  cafeteria  is  contained  within  the 
building.  Students  may  take  advantage  of  the  educational  program  of  Rochdale 
College  on  either  a full  or  part-time  basis  if  they  so  desire.  Rochdale  College 
will  be  operated  on  the  co-operative  system.  The  University  of  Toronto  has 
no  official  connection  with  Rochdale  College,  and  all  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  direct  to  Rochdale  College  Reservations  Office,  395  Huron  Street, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario,  telephone  921-3168  (area  416). 


SUMMARY  OF  REGISTRATION 
1967-68 


First  Year  124 

Second  Year  126 

Third  Year  119 

Fourth  Year  129 
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CALENDAR  1968-1969 

Diploma  Course  in  Orthodontics:  registration; 
classes  begin. 

Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  (at  School  of 
Graduate  Studies)  for  admission  to  M.Sc.D. 
courses,  and  (at  Faculty)  for  occasional 
studies. 

Civic  Holiday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Opening  for  introductory  course  for  overseas 
students  in  Dental  Public  Health,  at  the 
School  of  Hygiene. 

Labour  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Diploma  Courses  (other  than  Orthodontics): 
registration;  classes  begin. 

Address  by  the  President  at  2 p.m.  in  Convoca- 
tion Hall.  Lectures  and  laboratory  classes 
withdrawn  from  1.45  p.m.  to  3.10  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Remembrance  Day. 

Autumn  Convocation. 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  admission 
to  B.Sc.D.  courses  and  the  diploma  courses 
( except  Dental  Public  Health ) . 

Last  day  of  lectures.  Term  ends  at  5 p.m. 

Christmas  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 


New  Year’s  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 
Second  Term  begins.  Lectures  commence. 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  admission 
to  the  diploma  course  in  Dental  Public  Health. 
Good  Friday.  University  buildings  closed. 
Victoria  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Start  of  University  Commencement. 

Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 
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Correspondence 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Division  of  Post- 
graduate Dental  Education,  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  124  Edward  Street, 
Toronto  2,  Ontario,  Canada. 


INTRODUCTION 


A variety  of  opportunities  for  study  are  offered  graduates  in  dentistry 
through  the  Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education,  Faculty  of 
Dentistry.  These  programmes  of  education  are  classified  under  one  of 
three  general  headings,  namely— graduate,  postgraduate,  and  continuing 
education. 

Graduate  Education 

Courses  of  study  leading  to  either  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
Dentistry  or  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  arranged 
through  the  Faculty  in  collaboration  with  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  These  programmes  are  designed  specifically 
to  train  dental  graduates  to  become  research  workers.  Details  may  be 
found  on  pages  8 and  9 in  this  calendar,  and  in  the  calendar  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Postgraduate  Education 

Three  types  of  postgraduate  programme  are  available  as  follows: 

(a)  Diploma  Courses.  Courses  are  offered  in  the  specialist  fields  of 
Dental  Public  Health,  Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia,  Orthodontics, 
Paedodontics,  and  Periodontics.  Details  may  be  found  on  page  12  in 
this  calendar. 

( b ) Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry.  This  degree  programme  was 
established  in  the  Faculty  to  permit  candidates  who  do  not  wish  to 
become  specialists  in  a clinical  field,  or  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
intensive  training  required  of  a Master’s  candidate,  to  engage  in  a more 
casual  but  formal  programme  of  study.  Courses  may  be  arranged  to 
improve  and  extend  a candidate’s  knowledge  in  either  the  academic  or 
the  clinical  fields  of  dentistry. 

A special  programme  is  offered  to  provide  a limited  number  of  candi- 
dates with  extra  qualification  in  the  field  of  Anaesthesia  as  it  Applies  to 
Dentistry.  Further  discussion  of  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry 
degree  programme  may  be  found  on  page  10  of  the  calendar. 

(c)  Occasional  Studies.  Dental  graduates  may  be  permitted  to  register 
through  the  Postgraduate  Division  as  special  students  not  proceeding  to 
a degree  or  diploma,  to  take  individual  courses  during  an  academic 
session.  Under  this  arrangement  dental  graduates  can  further  their 
education  in  an  area  of  special  interest  to  them,  without  interrupting 
their  working  routine  to  the  degree  that  the  more  formal  courses  demand. 

Occasional  students  are  admitted  if  space  permits,  provided  they  have 
submitted  applications  by  August  1. 
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Continuing  Education 

A number  of  short  intensive  courses  of  instruction  for  dental  graduates 
are  provided  each  academic  session  to  review  knowledge  of  particular 
fields  of  dentistry,  and  to  acquaint  graduates  with  newer  methods  and 
procedures  in  various  clinical  areas. 

In  addition,  in  co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  lectures  and  clinics  in  a variety 
of  subjects  pertinent  to  dentistry  are  provided  to  meetings  of  local 
dental  societies  throughout  the  Province. 

For  further  information  address  enquiries  to  the  Director,  Division 
of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education,  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of 
Toronto,  124  Edward  Street,  Toronto  2,  Ontario,  Canada. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 


Graduates  in  dentistry  may  apply  for  admission  to  courses  leading  to 
the  degrees  Master  of  Science  in  Dentistry  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Those  interested  should  consult  in  the  first  instance  with  the  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education,  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 
Formal  application  is  made  to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies,  and 
candidates  are  accepted  under  the  general  regulations  of  that  School. 
Further  details  are  given  in  the  calendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  Applications  must  be  received  at  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
by  August  1 each  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  academic  year,  the  candidate  is  required  to 
re-register  at  the  office  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  (see  page  35) 
and  then  confer  with  the  Director  of  the  Division  as  to  the  programme 
of  his  studies  for  the  year. 


FEES 

Fees  for  M.Sc.D.  and  Ph.D.  programmes  are  the  same. 

Staff  exemptions  are  available  to  students  registered  in  Graduate 
Courses  who  hold  appointments  on  the  staff  of  the  University  or  of  an 
affiliated  institution  or  who  hold  appointments  on  the  staff  of  any  hospital 
supplying  clinical  facilities  to  students  of  the  University.  The  amount  of 
the  exemption  allowed  is  dependent  on  the  annual  remuneration  received 
which  must  be  not  less  than  $250,  excluding  payment  from  research 
grants  or  other  awards.  Application  for  staff  exemption  must  be  made  to 
the  Chief  Accountant  of  the  University,  from  whom  further  particulars 
are  available. 

The  supplemental  examination  fee  of  $10  must  be  paid  by  any  candi- 
date who  is  required  to  repeat  an  examination. 


Academic  Fee  $435 

Incidental  Fee  (men)  43 

( women ) 23 


The  Incidental  Fee  includes:  Health  Service;  Students’  Administrative 
Council;  Graduate  Students’  Union;  and,  for  men,  Hart  House. 

If  desired,  fees  may  be  paid  in  two  instalments  of  $261  and  $220 
(men)  or  $241  and  $220  (women). 


Re-registration  Fee 


$65  per  year. 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  DENTISTRY 

A candidate  eligible  to  apply  for  registration  for  the  degree  must 
either  be  a graduate  of  the  regular  undergraduate  course  of  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto  with  at  least  “B”  standing,  or  possess 
equivalent  qualifications. 

Candidates  shall  be  required  to  spend  a minimum  of  two  academic 
years  of  study  in  some  primary  or  clinical  laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Dental  graduates  who  possess  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Dentistry  Degree  of  the  University  of  Toronto  or  who  have  completed 
one  of  the  two-year  Diploma  courses  in  a dental  specialty  field,  may  be 
granted  credit  for  one  year  in  time  toward  the  Master  of  Science  in 
Dentistry  degree.  Such  candidates  may  be  permitted  to  devote,  in  lieu 
of  whole  time  for  an  academic  year,  an  equivalent  time  extended  over  a 
longer  period. 

The  programme  for  the  degree  shall  include  one  major  and  one 
minor  subject,  and  each  candidate  will  be  required  to  submit  a thesis 
( see  page  31 ) reporting  an  original  research  study  in  his  major  field. 

In  each  case  the  subject  of  the  thesis  and  the  major  and  minor 
subjects  must  be  approved  by  the  sub-committee  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  that  administers  the  regulations  for  the  degree,  and 
before  being  recommended  for  the  degree  each  candidate  shall  pass 
examinations  on  each  subject  and  the  thesis. 

If  a candidate  has  not  submitted  his  thesis  within  five  calendar 
years  after  his  acceptance  for  the  degree,  his  candidature  will  lapse  until 
he  applies  for  re-registration.  At  this  time  his  programme  will  be 
reviewed  and  consideration  given  to  approval  of  the  application  pro- 
vided the  delay  can  be  justified. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Candidates  are  required  to  pursue  courses  of  study  in  a major  subject 
and  two  minor  subjects,  and  possess  or  acquire  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  (or  a third  minor  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  one 
of  these  languages).  Each  candidate  must  submit  a thesis,  based  on 
the  studies  in  the  major  subject,  which  constitutes  a distinct  contribution 
to  knowledge  in  the  field. 

Other  regulations  are  similar  to  those  for  the  M.Sc.D. 
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BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  DENTISTRY 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Dentistry  was  established  in  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry  to  encourage  scholarship  and  research  in  those 
sciences  related  to  the  field  of  dentistry. 

APPLICATION 

Candidates  desiring  to  proceed  to  this  degree  should  consult  with  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education  concerning  a 
programme,  which  must  be  approved  by  the  Graduate  Studies  Commit- 
tee of  the  Faculty  before  registering.  After  approval  of  the  programme 
candidates  should  then  register  at  the  office  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 

Admission  applications  must  be  submitted  before  December  1 each 
year. 


REGULATIONS 

The  regulations  governing  the  degree  are  as  follows: 

(a)  General 

1.  Candidates  for  this  degree  shall  be  either  (a)  graduates  of  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto,  or  shall  possess  equivalent 
qualifications,  or  ( b ) undergraduates  who  have  successfully  completed 
a minimum  of  two  years  of  the  four-year  course  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto,  or  who  possess  equivalent  qualifications. 

2.  The  course  leading  to  a degree  shall  require  a minimum  of  one 
academic  year  of  study  in  a basic  science  or  clinical  department  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  course  may  be  taken  full-time  over  one 
academic  year  or  part-time  over  not  more  than  three  calendar  years. 

3.  A minimum  of  200  hours  of  the  required  time  shall  be  spent  in 
assigned  courses  in  subjects  related  to  the  main  field  of  interest.  Not  less 
than  three  recognized  courses  shall  be  taken  for  the  degree. 

4.  Candidates  will  submit  an  essay  (see  page  19)  which  will  constitute 
a thorough  review  of  some  area  related  to  the  major  field  of  interest.  The 
subject  for  the  essay  and  the  credit  in  time  for  work  done  on  the  essay 
must  be  arranged  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  concerned. 

5.  Before  being  granted  the  degree  the  candidate  shall  successfully 
pass  examinations  in  each  of  the  subjects  included  in  his  programme  and 
shall  have  the  essay  approved  by  the  major  Department. 
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( b ) Anaesthesia  as  it  Applies  to  Dentistry 

1.  The  course  leading  to  the  B.Sc.D.  degree  in  the  field  of  Anaesthesia 
as  it  Applies  to  Dentistry  will  conform  to  the  general  regulation  above. 
It  may  not  be  taken  on  a part-time  basis,  but  must  be  taken  over  a period 
of  twelve  continuous  months.  Details  of  this  course  will  be  arranged  in 
collaboration  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Dental  Anaesthesia. 


FEES 


First  Year  

Each  Successive  Year 


$300,  one  instalment 
$ 60  Re-registration  Fee 


COURSES  IN  THE  DENTAL  SPECIALTIES 


Courses  are  offered  by  the  Faculty  leading  to  a Diploma  which  may 
be  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons  of  Ontario  as  the  educational  qualifications  for  specialist  certi- 
fication in  the  subjects  of: 

Dental  Public  Health  Orthodontics 

Oral  Surgery  and  Paedodontics 

Anaesthesia  Periodontics 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  University  of  Toronto  Diploma  does  not  in 
itself  confer  the  right  of  certification  as  a specialist.  In  Ontario  this  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  to  which 
all  questions  regarding  certification  should  be  addressed. 

APPLICATION 

Application  for  permission  to  register  for  the  course  should  be  made 
to  the  Director,  Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education,  on  the  pre- 
scribed form. 

The  last  date  for  receiving  applications  for  the  course  leading  to  the 
Diploma  in  Dental  Public  Health  will  be  April  1,  although  it  is  to  the 
applicant’s  advantage  to  apply  before  December  1.  For  all  other  Dip- 
loma Courses  the  final  date  for  receiving  applications  will  be  December  1. 
Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  applications  received  after  the 
closing  date  be  considered. 

Those  applicants  who  have  been  accepted  for  the  course  by  the 
Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  will  be  informed  as  to  the  date  for 
registration,  which  may  vary  from  year  to  year.  They  are  required, 
immediately  on  acceptance,  to  pay  a non-ref undable  deposit  of  $50 
which  will  be  credited  against  their  fees  upon  registration. 

REGULATIONS 

1.  A candidate  to  be  eligible  for  registration  in  a Diploma  Course 
shall  be  either  a graduate  of  the  regular  undergraduate  course  of  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto,  or  shall  possess  similar 
qualifications. 

2.  Candidates  are  required  to  write  all  examinations  for  each  year  of 
the  course  in  one  session. 

3.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  obtain  in  their  final  examinations,  a 
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minimum  of  70  per  cent  (B)  in  the  major  subject  (i.e.  the  subject  of 
the  specialty)  and  a minimum  of  60  per  cent  (C)  in  each  of  the  other 
subjects. 

4.  Failure  to  obtain  the  specified  70  per  cent  in  the  major  subject  will 
constitute  failure  of  the  year,  and  will  necessitate  the  repetition  of  the 
entire  year  and  all  examinations. 

5.  Failure  to  obtain  60  per  cent  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  ex- 
clusive of  the  major  field,  will  necessitate  the  re-writing  of  examinations 
in  such  subjects  at  one  examination  session.  Failure  to  obtain  60  per  cent 
in  any  one  subject  in  the  supplemental  examination  will  constitute  a 
failure  of  the  year,  and  will  necessitate  the  repetition  of  the  entire  year 
and  all  examinations. 

6.  This  marking  system  came  into  effect  in  1964-65.  Prior  to  that 
session,  students  were  required  to  obtain  66  per  cent  in  the  major  sub- 
ject, 50  per  cent  in  each  minor,  and  an  overall  average  of  57  per  cent. 

7.  Academic  instruction  in  each  of  the  Diploma  courses  extends  full- 
time over  the  period  indicated  below  for  each  of  the  courses : 

( a ) Dental  Public  Health— One  academic  session.  An  additional  period 
of  field  experience  in  Dental  Public  Health  will  be  arranged. 

( b ) Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia— A minimum  period  of  34  consecu- 
tive months,  the  first  ten  months  of  which  shall  be  mainly  a 
study  of  basic  sciences  applicable  to  the  specialty  of  Oral  Surgery, 
and  a course  in  Orientation  to  Hospital  Practice.  The  following 
24  months  shall  be  spent  in  a residency  in  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital  or  in  other  hospitals  acceptable  to  Faculty  Council. 

(c)  Paedodontics,  Periodontics,  Orthodontics— two  calendar  years. 


CLINICAL  INSTRUCTION 

Clinical  instruction  will  include  observation  and  practice  under  super- 
vision in  a hospital  acceptable  to  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  and  in  the 
clinic  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 


FEES 


Each  Academic  Year  $435 

or,  if  paid  by  instalments,  First  instalment  $218 

Second  instalment  $220 
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CONTINUING  EDUCATION 


CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Each  year  the  Faculty  offers  a series  of  limited-enrolment  courses  in 
various  clinical  and  basic  sciences  related  to  dentistry.  Instruction  usually 
extends  over  a period  of  from  two  to  five  days.  Topics  for  presentation 
vary  each  year,  and  announcement  is  made  through  a brochure  which 
is  mailed  to  all  dentists  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Additional  copies  are 
available  on  request  from  the  Director,  Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental 
Education,  Faculty  of  Dentistry. 

The  courses  are  held  at  intervals  through  the  period  October  to  May. 
A typical  year’s  programme  would  include  eight  or  ten  courses  in  such 
subjects  as  Crown  and  Bridge,  Endodontics,  Occlusion,  Operative 
Dentistry,  Orthodontics,  Periodontics,  Practice  Administration  and  Oral 
Surgery.  Most  are  open  to  general  practitioners  although  a few  are 
restricted  to  specialists. 

The  courses  are  offered  only  as  a means  of  continuing  education  and 
do  not  carry  any  certificate  or  diploma. 
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CURRICULA 


Candidates  for  specialty  courses 
follows: 

1.  Dental  Public  Health 
Dental  Public  Health 
Seminars 
Epidemiology  1 
Health  Education  1 
Medical  Statistics  la 
Preventive  Dentistry 

Plus  three  options  from  among  ti 

Epidemiology  3 
Introduction  to 
Public  Health  Law 
Medical  Care 
Administration 
1,  2,  3,  or  4 
Medical  Statistics  lb 
Medical  Statistics  2 


are  required  to  pass  examinations 


Public  Administration 
Public  Health  Administration  1 
Public  Health  Administration  2 
or  3 

Public  Health  Nutrition 
Vital  Statistics  1 

5 following: 

Oral  Biology  - 
Physiological  Hygiene 
Radiological  Health 
Reading  Course  in  Dental 
Public  Health  and  Essay 
Sociology 

Other  approved  subjects  or 
assignment  ( see  page  22 ) 


2.  Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia 
Anaesthesia 
Tutorials 
Anatomy 
Bacteriology 
Histology 
Hospital 
Orientation 
Medicine 


Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia 

Pathology,  General 

Pathology,  Oral 

Pathology,  Oral  Surgical 

Pharmacology 

Physiology  2 

Radiology 


3.  Orthodontics 
Anatomy 
Essay 
Histology 
Oral  Biology 


Orthodontics 
Physiology,  Oral 
Preventive  Dentistry  ( part  d ) 
Radiology 
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Plus  one  of  the  following 
Anatomy  3 

Embryology  Emb.  379 
Medical  Statistics  2 


electives: 

Neuroanatomy  Anat.  1003 
Any  other  course  approved 
by  the  department 


4.  Paedodontics 

Anatomy 

Anatomy  3 

Bacteriology 

Essay 

Histology 

Oral  Biology 

Paediatrics 

5.  Periodontics 

Anatomy 

Bacteriology 

Essay 

Histology 

Medical  Statistics  2 

Medicine 

Oral  Biology 


Paedodontics  1 ( parts  a,  b,  c,  d, ) 
Paedodontics  2 
Pathology,  General 
Pathology,  Oral 
Physiology,  Oral 

Preventive  Dentistry  ( parts  a and  d ) 
Radiology 


Pathology,  General 
Pathology,  Oral 
Periodontics 
Physiology,  Oral 
Preventive  Dentistry 
( parts  c and  d ) 
Radiology 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 


Anaesthesia  Tutorials 

Tutorials  are  conducted  on  a postgraduate  level  by  members  of  the 
Anaesthesia  Department,  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  tutorials  cover  physi- 
ology and  other  basic  sciences  as  they  relate  to  the  practice  of  anaes- 
thesia. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 


Anatomy 

Anatomy  for  Oral  Surgeons.  Facilities  for  study  of  dissected  specimens, 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  surgical  dissections  and  discussions  with  a 
member  of  the  staff  are  provided  by  the  Anatomy  Department. 

Anatomy  Seminars  for  Postgraduate  Dentists.  In  a series  of  15  two- 
hour  seminars,  the  anatomy  of  selected  regions  is  reviewed  using  dis- 
sected specimens  and  drawings.  Discussion  of  relevant  clinical  problems 
leads  to  understanding  based  on  a knowledge  of  structure.  The  range 
of  variation  among  individuals,  and  in  individuals  as  they  change  from 
birth  until  death,  is  stressed. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 


Anatomy  3 

A seminar  course  in  human  evolution,  growth  and  constitution. 
*S.G.S.  No.  1004  Faculty  of  Medicine 


Bacteriology 
Oral  Bacteriology: 

The  Bacteriology  of  mucous  membranes  in  general  and  the  patho- 
genic possibilities  of  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  oral  cavity  are  presented. 
*S.G.S.  No.  1009  Associate  Professor  E.  M.  Madlener 

*The  numbers  quoted  throughout  this  section  are  course  numbers  allo- 
cated by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  (S.G.S.)  or  by  the  School  of 
Hygiene  (S.H.). 
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Dental  Public  Health  Seminars 

Current  dental  health  problems  and  their  solution  as  proposed  both 
by  the  profession  and  others  outside  the  profession,  are  reviewed.  The 
attitude  of  the  public  and  the  profession  to  various  aspects  of  dental 
health  are  considered.  Reading  assignments  are  given  on  selected  articles 
which  later  are  subjected  to  critical  examination.  General  principles  in 
dental  public  health  programme  planning  and  administration  are  dis- 
cussed. (75  hours  throughout  the  year.) 

Professor  A.  M.  Hunt  and 
Associate  Professor  D.  W.  Lewis 


Epidemiology  1 

A lecture  and  seminar  course  providing  a general  introduction  to 
epidemiology,  suitable  for  graduates  with  a wide  knowledge  of  the 
health  sciences,  covering  the  following  topics:  historical  introduction, 
the  epidemiologic  method;  reservoirs,  carriers,  vehicles  and  vectors;  host 
resistance;  the  herd  and  disease;  the  family  and  disease;  airborne  infec- 
tions; arthropod-borne  infections;  contact  diseases;  zoonoses.  In  addition, 
a series  of  exercises  illustrating  specific  disease  outbreaks  and  certain 
noninfectious  conditions  will  be  assigned.  (60  hours  throughout  the 
year. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1001,  S.H.  No.  1001  School  of  Hygiene  . 

Epidemiology  3 

This  course  will  be  a seminar  and  guided  reading  course  in  fields  of 
particular  interest  to  the  student,  such  as  chronic  disease,  geriatrics, 
cancer,  mental  health.  Epidemiology  1,  Medical  Statistics,  and  Vital 
Statistics  1 will  be  required  for  students  taking  this  course.  (60  hours.) 
S.G.S.  No.  1002,  S.H.  No.  1003  School  of  Hygiene 

Essay 

The  essay  shall  conform  to  the  same  format  and  the  same  literary 
standards  as  those  required  for  the  thesis  (which  see).  The  essay  shall  be 
approximately  3,000  words  in  length,  and  the  subject  shall  be  related 
to  the  main  field  of  interest  of  the  student.  It  will  consist  of  an  analysis 
of  a dental  problem,  covering  fully  its  importance,  the  review  of  related 
literature,  the  possibilities  and  methods  for  objective  investigation,  and 
the  implications  of  various  hypothetical  solutions.  It  may  or  may  not 
involve  the  gathering  or  processing  of  new  data,  according  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Department  and  the  interest  of  the  student.  The  essay  may 
include  re-analysis  of  data  from  the  literature. 
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Health  Education  1 

A lecture  and  case  study  course  providing  a general  introduction  to 
health  education.  The  topics  discussed  include  the  social  and  psycho- 
logical foundations  and  the  nature  of  the  educational  approach  which 
influences  learning.  Community  educational  programmes  and  group  dis- 
cussion techniques  are  presented.  The  international  and  national  health 
education  programmes  and  those  of  the  voluntary  agencies  are  discussed. 
The  audio-visual  aids  and  mass  media  are  illustrated.  (30  hours.) 

S.G.S.  No.  1405,  S.H.  No.  1405  School  of  Hygiene 

Histology 

A comprehensive  review  of  general  histology  with  special  attention  to 
the  structures  of  the  oral  cavity  and  their  associated  parts.  (60  hours.) 
S.G.S.  No.  1005  Professor  A.  R.  Ten  Cate 

Hospital  Orientation 

Hospital  orientation  is  offered  toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  pre- 
paratory to  residency  at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital.  The  student 
acquires  at  this  stage  knowledge  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
hospital,  duties  and  responsibilities  to  patients,  and  his  relationship  to 
the  staff.  Department  of  Oral  Surgery 

Introduction  to  Public  Health  Law 

The  course  presupposes  no  knowledge  of  law.  The  first  part  of  the 
course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  basic  legal  concepts 
and  with  the  materials  of  legal  research.  The  remainder  of  the  course 
deals  with  selected  aspects  of  the  law  relating  to  public  health,  including 
medical  care.  Emphasis,  throughout  the  course,  is  on  the  functioning  of 
the  law  as  an  instrument  of  social  policy.  (60  hours. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1410,  S.H.  No.  1410  School  of  Hygiene 

Medical  Care  Administration  1 ( Medical  Care  Concepts, 

Resources,  Needs,  and  Patterns  of  Organization) 

Lectures  and  seminars  exploring  in  depth  the  principles  and  processes 
of  medical  care  organization  and  administration  and,  with  the  primary 
focus  on  Canada,  studying  health  care  resources;  family  needs,  receipt 
of  services,  and  expenditures;  and  changing  patterns  of  medical  practice 
and  organization.  The  subject  will  require  extensive  reading,  involve 
preparation  of  reviews  and  assignments,  and  include  field  visits.  (60 
hours,  first  term. ) 

S.G.S,  No,  1411,  S.H.  No.  1411  School  of  Hygiene 
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Medical  Care  Administration  2 ( Medical  Care  Programs, 

Financing,  Planning  Evaluation,  and  Issues  ) 

Lectures  and  seminars  studying  in  depth  medical  care  plans  and  pro- 
posals in  Canada,  governmental  health  care  expenditures  and  financing, 
the  control  and  evaluation  of  quality  of  care,  health  care  planning, 
problems  and  issues  in  the  administration  of  medical  care,  and  social 
policy  and  medical  care.  Field  visits  to  operating  medical  care  organiza- 
tions will  feature  study  of  administrative  practices.  The  subject  will 
require  extensive  reading  and  involve  preparation  of  reviews  and  assign- 
ments. Medical  Care  Administration  1 is  a prerequisite.  (60  hours, 
second  term. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1412,  S.H.  No.  1412  School  of  Hygiene 

Medical  Care  Administration  3 ( National  Patterns  of 
Health  Services  Organization  ) 

Lectures  and  seminars  exploring  in  depth  the  history,  development, 
and  organization  of  the  various  health  service  systems  in  the  world,  such 
as  those  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Scandinavia, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Australasia,  and  selected  developing  nations.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  social-cultural  dynamics  as  they  affect  the  planning 
of  health  services.  The  subject  will  require  considerable  searching  of  the 
literature  and  preparation  of  reviews  and  assignments.  (60  hours,  both 
terms. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1413,  S.H.  No.  1413  School  of  Hygiene 

Medical  Care  Administration  4 (Special  Topics) 

A field  of  study  to  be  selected  in  conjunction  with  the  staff  and  to 
be  pursued  by  supervised  reading,  written  assignments,  and  appropriate 
field  studies. 

S.G.S.  No.  1414,  S.H.  No.  1414  School  of  Hygiene 

Medical  Statistics  la 

This  course  for  physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians  and  others  with 
adequate  preparation  in  the  health  sciences,  is  presented  in  lectures  and 
exercises.  The  course  covers  classification  and  tabulation,  frequency  dis- 
tributions and  centring  constants,  the  significance  of  differences  in  means 
and  the  “t”  test  for  small  samples.  (30  hours  in  the  first  term.) 

Medical  Statistics  lb 

This  course  covers  elementary  sampling  and  probability,  the  binomial, 
normal  and  Poisson  distributions,  the  chi-square  test  and  correlation. 
( 30  hours  in  the  second  term. ) ( Medical  Statistics  la  and  lb  together 
constitute  S.G.S.  No.  1004  or  S.H.  No.  1004  School  of  Hygiene 
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Medical  Statistics  2 

Sampling  techniques  and  design  of  records  for  surveys.  Planning  of 
public  health  and  dental  surveys.  (30  hours  in  second  term.) 

S.H.  No.  1011  School  of  Hygiene 

Medicine 

A series  of  theatre  clinics  in  medicine  is  given  at  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital.  Patients  are  presented  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  typical 
lesions  of  the  disease  under  consideration.  The  principles  and  practices 
used  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  considered  and  the  oral  manifesta- 
tions of  systemic  disease  in  patients  are  demonstrated.  (30  hours.) 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Optional  Subjects  and  Assignments 

As  described  in  the  section  on  the  curricula  of  the  D.P.H.,  D.D.P.H., 
D.V.P.H.,  and  Dip.Nutrit.  courses  in  the  School  of  Hygiene  Calendar, 
students  may  select  as  an  option  any  approved  subject  described  in 
that  Calendar  or  given  elsewhere  in  the  University,  provided  there  is 
free  time  available  in  the  time-table.  Among  the  approved  subjects 
offered  by  the  School  of  Hygiene  are: 

Special  Topics  in  Child  Health,  S.H.  No.  1420, 

Special  Topics  in  International  Health,  S.H.  No.  1421, 

Special  Programmes  in  Health  Administration. 

Students  may  also  prepare  an  essay,  scientific  report  or  review  article 
on  some  subject  of  interest,  provided  the  administrative  staff  of  the 
School  and  the  staff  member  chiefly  concerned  agree.  It  will  not  usually 
be  possible  to  arrange  for  such  an  assignment  to  be  done  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

Oral  Biology 

Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics.  This  course  begins  with  a review  of 
recent  advances  in  cell  biology,  emphasizing  those  which  demonstrate 
the  molecular  basis  of  genetics.  Later  lectures  are  concerned  with  chro- 
mosome behaviour  during  cell  division,  patterns  of  single  gene  inheri- 
tance, gene  action,  the  causes  and  consequences  of  abnormal  karyotypes, 
genes  in  populations,  and  the  use  of  twins  in  genetic  studies.  (30  hours.) 

Dr.  Margaret  W.  Thompson  and  Associates 
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Selected  Topics  in  Oral  Biology.  This  course  uses  lectures,  assigned 
problems  and  seminars  to  integrate  basic  science  knowledge  related  to 
major  topics  in  oral  biology.  These  include  pre-  and  post-natal  develop- 
ment of  oro-facial  structures;  information,  composition  and  metabolism 
of  mineralized  tissues;  homeostatic  mechanisms,  bone  deposition  and 
resorption;  form  and  functions  of  the  stomatognathic  system;  structural 
development  and  physiological  responses  of  pulp  and  periodontal  tissues; 
morphology,  physiology  and  biochemistry  of  salivary  glands  and  saliva; 
and  the  nature  and  metabolism  of  dental  plaque.  (60  hours. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1001  Dr.  R.  C.  Burgess  and  Associates 


Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia 

The  course  will  include  the  clinical  application  of  the  principles  and 
facts  learned  in  the  basic  sciences  to  give  the  students  a broad  training 
in  diagnosis  of  oral  disease  and  the  relationship  of  oral  sepsis  to  the 
general  system. 

Operative  procedures,  haematology,  shock,  resuscitation,  the  surgical 
treatment  of  facial  fractures  and  the  surgical  correction  of  develop- 
mental and  congenital  jaw  deformities  will  be  studied.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  local  and  general  anaesthesia. 

Clinical  practice  will  be  provided  through  internships  and  residencies 
at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  and  in  other  hospitals  acceptable  to 
Faculty  Council.  Students  will  also  be  required  to  spend  scheduled 
periods  in  the  Department  of  Oral  Surgery  and  Anaesthesia  at  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry. 

Professor  P.  T.  Smylski  and  staff 

Orthodontics 

(a)  Facial  Growth,  Development  and  Morphology  ( Advanced ) 

This  is  a guided  reading  and  seminar  course.  Extensive  independent 
reading,  essays  and  term  papers  are  assigned.  The  course  is  divided  into 
six  sections  presented  over  two  academic  years. 

(i)  Basic  principles  in  human  growth  and  development.  Recent 
advances  in  physical  anthropology,  human  genetics  and  embryo- 
logy with  particular  reference  to  the  effects  of  environmental 
impact  and  heredity  are  covered. 

(ii)  The  evolution  and  comparative  anatomy  of  the  vertebrate  skull. 

(iii)  The  embryology  of  the  craniofacial  skeleton, 
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(iv)  Craniofacial  growth  and  development. 

(a)  Statics 

( b ) Dynamics 

(v)  The  development  of  the  dentition  and  occlusion. 

( vi ) Pathological  development  of  the  craniofacial  complex  ( cleft 
palate ) . 

( h ) Oral  Physiology 

A guided  reading  and  seminar  course  for  graduates  on  oral  reflexes 
habits  and  conditioning  and  regulation  of  growth.  (2  hours  per  week; 
first  term. ) Topics  studied  include  postural,  centric  and  occlusal 
reflexes,  swallowing,  mastication,  physiology  of  vertical  dimension,  physi- 
ology of  lips  and  tongue,  regulation  of  oral  reflexes,  digit  and  tongue 
habits  and  the  determinants  of  growth  of  the  face  and  jaws  in  the  cate- 
gories of  genetics  and  environment,  stimulation  or  inhibition  and  size 
and  functional  demand. 

(c)  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  Planning  ( Orthodontics ) 

Various  methods  of  appraising  dento-facial  deformities  and  growth 
trends  are  discussed. 

( d ) Biomechanics  and  Technique 

An  analysis  of  all  standard  orthodontic  appliances  discussing  the 
theory,  indications  and  contraindications,  is  carried  out.  Extensive  tech- 
nique courses  in  several  techniques  are  presented. 

( e ) Interceptive  Orthodontics 

Students  are  required  to  teach  one  half  day  per  week  in  the  under- 
graduate clinic  in  order  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  field  of  inter- 
ceptive orthodontics.  They  are  expected  to  prepare  basic  diagnostic 
seminars,  technical  instruction  and  clinical  instruction. 

(f)  Clinical  Orthodontics  ( Advanced ) 

Clinical  therapy  is  carried  out  on  patients  in  the  graduate  clinic.  A 
multi-philosophy  approach  to  the  various  orthodontic  mechanisms  is  used. 

Professor  D.  G.  Woodside  and  staff 


Paediatrics 

This  is  a series  of  seminars  given  by  the  Department  of  Paediatrics  at 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  A study  of  growth  and  development,  it 
includes  prenatal  care;  infant  feeding;  factors  influencing  growth  and 
development;  infections  and  their  effect  on  growth  and  development; 
chest  infections  in  relation  to  growth  and  development;  coeliac  disease 
and  normal  and  abnormal  conditions  in  infancy  and  childhood;  glandu- 
lar and  endocrine  control  of  growth;  diseases  secondary  to  endocrine 
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disturbances;  bone  dyscrasias  and  the  dental  application  of  all  these 
factors.  The  effect  of  nutrition  on  growth  and  development  will  also  be 
discussed. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 


Paedodontics 

1.  Seminar  Programme 

( a ) Applied  Paedodontics 

This  is  a series  of  weekly  seminars  which  is  concerned  with  all 
phases  of  the  practice  of  dentistry  for  children  and  is  conducted 
throughout  the  second  year  of  the  course  by  the  Paedodontic 
Department.  Weekly  reading  assignments  and  periodic  seminar 
presentations  are  assigned. 

( b ) Integration  of  Paedodontics  and  Other  Dental  Specialties 

This  series  of  seminars,  which  is  specifically  related  to  clinical 
paedodontics,  is  given  by  members  of  other  departments  and  in- 
cludes such  subjects  as  Practice  Management,  Endodontics,  Oral 
Surgery,  Periodontics,  Orthodontics  and  Dental  Materials. 

( c ) Hospital  Paedodontics 

Instruction  is  given  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  consisting  of  . 
Reading  Seminars,  Dental  Rounds,  Paedodontic  Pharmacology,  Hos- 
pital Dentistry  and  Paediatrics. 

( d ) Child  Development 

This  programme  which  is  developed  over  two  years  involves  instruc- 
tion from  various  disciplines  within  the  University  and  attempts  to 
present  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  normal  and  abnormal  living 
processes  exhibited  by  the  child  during  the  various  phases  of 
growth  and  development. 

This  course  consists  of  facial  growth  and  development,  embryology, 
cephalometry,  emotional  growth  and  development,  child  psychology, 
anthropology,  development  of  dentition,  abnormal  maxillofacial  de- 
velopment, and  a series  of  lectures  and  seminars  conducted  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  by  the  Department  of  Paediatrics. 

2.  Clinical  Programme 

Most  of  these  assignments  are  carried  out  during  the  second  year  of 
the  course.  Clinical  problems  of  examination,  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  child  patient  are  supervised  in  the  Graduate  Clinic  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  in  the  Dental  Department  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
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Students  will  participate  in  some  maxillofacial  clinics  at  the  Hospi- 
tal and  receive  experience  in  managing  sick  or  handicapped  patients 
and  carrying  out  total  dental  procedures  on  handicapped  patients 
under  general  anaesthetic. 

Associate  Professor  Keith  W.  Davey  and  staff 

Pathology,  General 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  for  medical  students.  (93  hours.) 

S.G.S.  No.  1 Department  of  Pathology, 

Faculty  of  Medicine 


Pathology,  Oral 

This  course  includes  the  histopathology  of  caries  and  pathology  of  the 
pulp;  pathological  conditions  of  the  mucosa,  bone,  the  tongue,  the  sali- 
vary glands;  and  the  more  common  forms  of  stomatitis  are  examined. 
( 30  hours. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1002  ' Professor  H.  A.  Hunter 

Pathology,  Oral  Surgical 

This  is  an  advanced  course  consisting  of  weekly  seminars  devoted  to 
the  correlation  of  clinical  and  laboratory  aspects  of  diseases  of  especial 
interest  to  the  oral  surgeon.  The  course  continues  throughout  the  three 
years  of  the  oral  surgery  diploma  programme.  Restricted  attendance. 
( 180  hours. ) 

Professor  H.  A.  Hunter 

Periodontics 

The  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  seminars,  demonstrations,  and 
clinical  practice.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  planning  will  be  given  special 
consideration. 

A classification  of  gingival  and  periodontal  diseases  based  on  histo- 
pathological  studies  will  be  considered.  The  relation  of  local  and  general 
metabolic  factors  to  diseases  of  the  tooth  and  periodontium  will  be 
taught.  Periodontal  therapeutics  will  be  practiced. 

Professor  C.  H.  M.  Williams  and  staff 

Pharmacology 

A course  of  lectures  in  applied  Pharmacology.  The  use  of  drugs,  the 
treatment  of  patients  receiving  medical  care,  emergency  problems,  and 
preventive  therapy  are  discussed.  ( 12  hours. ) 

Dr.  C.  Reynolds 
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Physiological  Hygiene 

A survey  course  covering,  in  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory 
periods,  the  physiological  reactions  of  man  to  his  environment.  The 
following  topics  will  be  covered:  physiological  reactions  to  the  physical 
environment— heat,  cold,  humidity,  light,  illumination,  ionizing  radiation, 
sound,  atmospheric  pressure,  muscular  work  and  environmental  stress; 
physiological  reactions  to  the  chemical  environment— air  pollution,  respi- 
ratory irritants,  asphyxiants,  anaesthetics,  systemic  poisons,  dusts,  aerosols, 
and  carcinogens;  principles  of  control  of  the  occupational  environment- 
morbidity  and  mortality  in  relation  to  occupation,  occupational  health 
services.  (60  hours  throughout  the  year.) 

S.G.S.  No.  1301,  S.H.  No.  1301  " School  of  Hygiene 

Physiology  2 

A lecture  course  in  human  physiology,  for  medical  students.  (3  hours 
per  week. ) 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  take  only  that  part  of  the  course 
given  in  first  medical  year. 

S.G.S.  No.  2 Department  of  Physiology, 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Physiology,  Oral 

A seminar  course  for  graduate  students  on  the  sensory  and  motor 
functions  of  the  mouth  (2  hours  per  week;  second  term).  Topics  studied 
include  receptor  physiology;  psychophysics  and  sensory  physiology  of 
the  tooth,  periodontal  membrane,  oral  mucous  membrane  and  temporo- 
mandibular joint;  pain;  gustation  and  perioral  voluntary  motor  activity. 
This  course  is  prerequisite  for  the  graduate  course  in  Oral  Physiology, 
Orthodontics  part  ( b ) . 

Dr.  A.  T.  Storey 

Preventive  Dentistry 

This  course  will  consist  of  seminars  comprising  a detailed  discussion 
of  the  factors  involved  in  the  etiology  and  prevention  of  the  three  major 
public  health  problems  related  to  the  oral  cavity.  The  course  will  be 
organized  in  four  sections  as  follows: 

( a ) Etiology  and  Prevention  of  Dental  Caries 

( b ) Etiology  and  Prevention  of  Periodontal  Disease 

( c ) Etiology  and  Prevention  of  Malocclusion 

( d ) Basic  statistical  procedures  and  Epidemiology  of  Oral  Disease. 

(S.G.S.  No.  1008).  (75  hours.)  (Associate  Professor  D.  W.  Lewis 

and  staff) 

S.G.S.  No.  1003  Professor  J.  Kreutzer 

and  associates 
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Public  Administration 

This  course  will  be  offered  by  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  The  following  subjects  will  be  covered: 

(a)  Political  and  Constitutional  Context  of  Administration 

The  state;  organs  and  functions  of  government;  democratic  vs.  authori- 
tarian forms;  constitutions  and  constitutional  principles;  parliamentary 
government;  law;  expansion  of  state  activities;  concepts  relating  to  the 
role  of  the  state;  types  of  executive  agency;  delegation  of  legislative 
powers  ( regulations,  etc. ) ; administrative  adjudication;  control  over  dele- 
gated legislative  and  judicial  powers  by  courts;  interest  groups;  methods 
of  government  investigation  and  consultation;  inter- governmental  prob- 
lems. 

S.H.  No.  2049 

( b ) Administration 

The  study  of  administration;  human  behaviour  in  organizations;  the 
theory  of  organization;  authority  and  status;  leadership  and  the  qualities 
of  the  administrator;  communications;  decision-making  personnel;  plan- 
ning in  organizations;  bringing  about  change;  methods  of  enforcing  objec- 
tives; efficiency.  (50  hours  throughout  the  year.) 

Department  of  Political  Economy 


Public  Health  Administration  1 ( Principles ) 

A lecture-discussion-seminar  course  on  principles  and  issues  in  the 
provision  of  community  health  services  and  social  medicine.  This  course 
will  be  global  in  view  and  suitable  for  students  from  developing  coun- 
tries as  well  as  from  North  America  and  Europe.  Topics  covered  include: 
general  evolution  and  philosophy  of  community  health  and  social  medi- 
cine as  seen  in  public  health  and  preventive  medicine,  the  hospital,  ser- 
vices for  specific  groups,  and  local,  regional  and  international  health 
services;  outline  of  world-wide  health  service  patterns,  using  selected 
examples;  general  factors  including  cultural,  economic,  social,  political, 
scientific,  demographic,  and  others  influencing  the  evolution  of  health 
services;  basic  elements  of  the  administration  of  health  services,  includ- 
ing planning,  operation,  evaluation,  quality  controls,  distribution  and 
quantity  of  services,  personnel,  and  cost  of  health.  Students  will  be 
expected  to  do  selected  reading  and  to  be  prepared  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  seminar-discussions.  ( 60  hours  in  first  term. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1401,  S.H.  No.  1401  School  of  Hygiene 
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Public  Health  Administration  2 ( Public  Health  Practice, 

Medical  Care  and  Social  Welfare  Programmes  in  Canada  ) 

A lecture-discussion-seminar  course  on: 

(a)  The  historical  evolution  of  public  health  services  in  Canada  and  on 
current  Canadian  public  health  patterns  at  the  local,  provincial, 
and  dominion  level,  including  reference  to  practical  problems  and 
issues  of  planning,  administration,  financing,  personnel,  evaluation, 
and  research,  as  well  as  administrative  aspects  of  certain  pro- 
grammes; 

(b)  The  historical  development  of  medical  care  programmes  in  Canada, 
medical  care  patterns  and  administration  of  programmes,  the 
Dominion-Provincial  hospital  insurance  and  diagnostic  services 
programme,  medical  services  plans,  national  health  grants,  and  the 
costs  and  financing  of  health  care; 

( c ) Principles  of  hospital  administration  in  Canada; 

( d ) The  nature  and  development  of  social  welfare  services  in  Canada, 
specific  local,  provincial,  and  dominion  programmes,  and  voluntary 
social  services. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  do  selected  reading  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  participate  actively  in  the  class  sessions.  Each  student  as 
part  of  a small  group  will  be  assigned  a topic  to  prepare  and 
present  for  discussion  by  the  class  as  a whole.  (60  hours.) 

S.G.S.  No.  1402,  S.H.  No.  1402  School  of  Hygiene 


Public  Health  Administration  3 (Public  Health  Practice  and 

General  Health  Service  Patterns  for  International  Students) 

A lecture-discussion-seminar  course  on: 

(a)  General  public  health,  medical  care,  and  social  welfare  patterns  in 
Canada; 

( b ) International  public  health  organization  and  assistance; 

( c ) Issues  and  problems  in  providing  health  services  in  developing 
countries,  including  planning,  administration  ( including  hospital 
administration  principles),  evaluation,  quality  control,  personnel, 
and  research. 

( d ) Administrative  aspects  of  specific  programmes,  including  sanitation, 
maternal  and  child  health,  nutrition,  communicable  disease  control, 
health  education,  vector  control,  mass  campaigns,  domiciliary 
methods  of  care,  population  and  mental  health. 

S.G.S.  No.  1403,  S.H.  No.  1403 
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Public  Health  Nutrition 

A survey  course  covering,  by  means  of  lectures,  the  field  of  nutrition 
and  its  application  to  public  health.  The  course  will  cover  the  following 
subjects:  metabolism  and  function  of  fat,  protein,  carbohydrate,  nutrient 
elements  and  vitamins;  abnormalities  of  metabolism,  effects  of  nutrient 
deficiencies;  nutrient  interrelationships;  nutrient  requirements  and  food 
recommendations;  special  recommendations  in  regard  to  pregnancy  and 
lactation,  infant  feeding,  geriatric  nutrition,  therapeutic  diets  and  the 
prevention  of  dental  disease;  appraisal  of  nutritional  status  by  dietary, 
biochemical  and  clinical  methods;  social  and  economic  aspects  of  malnu- 
trition, interrelationship  between  nutrition  and  infection;  methods  of 
improving  nutritional  status;  special  topics  such  as  heart  disease  and  the 
control  (dietary)  of  serum  lipid  levels,  the  aetiology  and  treatment  of 
obesity,  protein-calorie  malnutrition  (kwashiorkor),  scurvy,  rickets.  (60 
hours  throughout  the  year. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1201,  S.H.  No.  1201  School  of  Hygiene 


Radiological  Health 

A lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  introduce  graduates  to  the 
problems  of  ionizing  radiation  in  relation  to  public  health  and  preventive 
medicine.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  hazards  to  man  of  the  major 
sources  of  ionizing  radiation,  X-ray  machines,  radioactive  isotopes,  nuc- 
lear reactors,  and  nuclear  weapons;  and  on  the  principles  of  protection 
against  such  hazards.  The  laboratory  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  basic  principles  of  instrumentation  for  the  detection 
and  measurement  of  ionizing  radiation.  ( 60  hours. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1306,  S.H.  No.  1306  School  of  Hygiene 


Radiology 

A series  of  lectures  is  given  on  radiographic  interpretation,  wherein 
the  radiographic  appearance  of  the  normal  tissues  is  studied  and  the 
variations  of  the  normal  are  stressed.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  patho- 
logical conditions.  Seminar  periods  are  organized  where  radiographic 
interpretation  is  discussed  among  a small  group  of  diploma  course 
candidates  by  the  lecturer  in  radiology.  ( 30  hours. ) 

S.G.S.  No.  1007 

An  advanced  course  in  Dental  and  Oral  Radiology  is  conducted  by 
the  department  in  conjunction  with  other  divisions  of  the  University. 

Professor  H.  G.  Poyton 
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Reading  Course  in  Dental  Public  Health  and  Essay 

A prescribed  reading  course  related  to  special  dental  public  health 
topics  as  recommended  by  the  staff  will  be  completed  in  the  Fall  term. 
During  the  second  term  an  Essay  will  be  prepared,  based  on  the  assigned 
reading  subject  area.  Staff  will  be  available  for  consultation. 

Professor  A.  M.  Hunt  and 
Associate  Professor  D.  W.  Lewis 

Sociology 

This  optional  course  will  consider  the  role  of  sociology,  and  socio- 
logical research.  A review  and  critical  examination  of  basic  sociological 
concepts  which  will  include:  role,  status,  social  norm,  primary  group, 
socialization,  culture,  social  stratification,  ecology,  associations,  ethnic 
groups.  The  role  of  ecological  and  social  change  in  relation  to  social 
structure  will  be  discussed.  An  analysis  of  the  following  topics  will  be 
made:  manifest  and  latent  functions;  unanticipated  consequences;  pat- 
tern of  cultural  goals  and  institutional  norms;  bureaucratic  structures; 
patterns  of  influence  and  self  fulfilling  prophecy.  (30  hours,  second 
term.) 

S.G.S.  No.  1011  Department  of  Sociology, 

through  School  of  Hygiene 

Thesis 

The  thesis  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  It  shall  be  neatly  typewritten,  double  spaced,  on  paper  8/2"  wide 
by  11"  long,  and  a margin  of  H2"  shall  be  allowed  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  each  sheet,  with  sufficient  margin  for  trimming  on 
the  right  hand  side. 

(b)  It  shall  have  a table  of  contents  immediately  following  the  title 
page,  and  may  have  a list  of  illustrations  following  the  contents. 
It  shall  have  also  a bibliography  following  the  subject  matter. 

(c)  The  pages  shall  be  numbered  consecutively  in  the  upper  right 
hand  comer. 

( d ) All  statements  from  published  sources  shall  be  properly  acknowl- 
edged by  a reference  containing  the  name  of  the  author  and  the 
page  of  the  work  or  volume  quoted.  These  references  shall  be 
indicated  by  means  of  a number  in  the  text  and  a corresponding 
number  in  a list  of  references  at  the  end  of  the  thesis, 
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( e ) Three  unbound  copies  of  the  completed  thesis,  later  to  be  bound 
by  the  University  of  Toronto  Press  at  the  candidate’s  expense, 
shall  be  handed  in  at  the  Faculty  office  not  later  than  April  15. 

(/)  Two  copies  of  the  thesis  become  the  property  of  the  Faculty  and 
are  not  returnable. 

In  marking  the  thesis,  credit  will  be  given  for  the  literary  style,  and 
the  completeness  of  the  list  of  references,  as  well  as  for  the  treatment  of 
the  subject. 


Vital  Statistics  1 

This  course  covers  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  other  vital 
records,  and  their  interpretation,  as  well  as  the  preparation  and  presen- 
tation of  statistical  material.  The  subject  matter  includes  the  following: 
statistics  in  public  health  and  necessary  basic  data;  organization  of 
statistics  in  a health  department  and  statistical  classification  of  health 
data;  the  processing  of  statistical  information  and  the  presentation  of 
findings;  the  population  census  and  analysis  of  demographic  data;  vital 
statistics,  births,  deaths,  fertility  and  death  rates  in  relation  to  natural 
increase;  maternal,  infant,  and  perinatal  mortality;  general  mortality; 
notifiable  diseases,  hospital  and  morbidity  statistics.  (30  hours  in  lec- 
tures and  exercises  in  the  first  term.)  This  course  together  with  Vital 
Statistics  2 comprises  Course 

S.G.S.  No.  1003  or  S.H.  No.  1003  School  of  Hygiene 
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LIBRARY 


The  Dental  Library  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  modem  dental 
books  and  periodicals  which  are  available  to  graduate  students  on  loan, 
and  under  certain  conditions,  to  all  graduates  of  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto.  Excellent  accommodation  for  study  is 
available  to  graduates  in  the  library. 

The  Dental  Library  consists  of  two  divisions,  a department  of  the  main 
University  Library,  and  the  Harry  R.  Abbott  Memorial  Library.  The 
latter  was  established  in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Harry  R.  Abbott. 

In  addition  to  the  collection  in  the  Dental  Library,  graduate  and  post- 
graduate students  are  permitted  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  main  Univer- 
sity Library  and  its  other  divisions. 


OFF-CAMPUS  ACCOMMODATION 

Housing  Service.  For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not 
able  to  find  accommodation  in  the  University  and  College  residences, 
the  University  maintains  a listing  of  rooming  houses,  flats,  apartments 
and  homes.  Information  on  these  rooms  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Housing  Service  office  at  581  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto  4.  Off-campus 
housing  of  this  nature  is  not  subject  to  University  regulation;  however, 
every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the  information  on  the  accommodation  as 
complete  as  possible  and  students  are  encouraged  to  assist  in  this  effort 
by  reporting  on  the  quality  of  the  accommodation  which  they  have 
occupied. 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  residence  and 
apartment  accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students. 
Total  occupancy  is  300  in  residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  50  in 
apartments.  Meals  are  provided,  and  non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at 
the  Co-op  Dining  Rooms.  The  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  con- 
nection with  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Inc.,  and  inquiries  should 
be  addressed  direct  to  Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Inc.,  395  Huron 
Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  telephone  921-3168  (area  416). 

Rochdale  College  will  open  in  September,  1968,  to  offer  student 
accommodation  of  varying  forms.  Single  and  double  rooms,  suites,  and 
apartments  will  be  offered  at  reasonable  rates.  Total  accommodation 
will  be  about  850  students,  both  male  and  female.  A large  cafeteria  is 
contained  within  the  building.  Students  may  take  advantage  of  the 
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educational  programme  of  Rochdale  College  on  either  a full  or  part- 
time  basis  if  they  so  desire.  Rochdale  College  will  be  operated  on  the 
co-operative  system.  The  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection 
with  Rochdale  College,  and  all  inquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to 
Rochdale  College  Reservations  Office,  395  Huron  Street,  Toronto  5, 
Ontario,  telephone  921-3168  (area  416). 

FACILITY  IN  ENGLISH 

Facility  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  is  essential  for  graduate 
or  postgraduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Only  where  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  language  of  instruction  and  examination  in  the  under- 
graduate programme  was  uniformly  English  will  entrance  be  permitted 
without  an  English  language  test.  Acceptable  tests  are  those  administered 
by  (a)  the  English  Language  Institute,  University  of  Michigan  and 
( b ) TOEFL  Educational  Testing  Service. 

Further  information  about  the  administration  of  the  Michigan  tests 
can  be  secured  from  the  local  centre  of  the  United  States  Information 
Service  or,  in  case  of  difficulty,  from  the  English  Language  Institute, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  U.S.A.  Information  on 
the  TOEFL  tests  can  be  obtained  from  the  local  centre  of  the  United 
States  Information  Service  or,  in  case  of  difficulty,  from  the  TOEFL 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

REGISTRATION 

Students  in  M.Sc.D.  and  Ph.D.  courses  must  register  at  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  at  the  times  prescribed  by  that  School.  Fees,  or 
first  instalments  of  fees,  must  be  paid  before  registration.  Those  who 
have  not  registered  by  October  5 will  be  charged  a late  registration 
penalty  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each  day’s  delay,  to  a maximum  of  $20.  These 
students  must  also  report  at  the  Faculty  Office  in  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

Students  in  diploma  courses  must  register  at  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry 
at  the  times  prescribed  in  this  calendar.  Fees,  or  first  instalments,  must 
be  paid  at  or  before  time  of  registration.  The  same  penalty  for  late 
registration  applies. 

Students  in  the  B.Sc.D.  course,  and  occasional  students,  must  register 
at  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  and  must  pay  their  fees  in  full  at  or  before 
the  time  of  registration.  The  same  penalty  for  late  registration  applies. 

Second  instalments  are  due  by  the  opening  day  of  the  second  term 
and  late  penalties  will  be  charged  after  January  15  (Ph.D.  and  M.Sc.D.) 
or  January  25  (diploma  courses).  Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to 
the  University  of  Toronto.  No  student  can  be  registered  so  long  as  fees 
for  a previous  session  remain  unpaid. 
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PARTICIPATION  IN  LABORATORY  TESTING 

At  various  stages  of  the  teaching  programme  there  are  occasions  when 
biochemical,  physiological  or  pharmacological  observations  are  made  by 
students  on  themselves  or  on  fellow-students.  These  exercises  include 
some  diagnostic  or  immunization  procedures  in  common  use.  Unless 
some  valid  reason  exists,  students  are  expected  to  participate  in  such 
exercises. 

If  any  investigative  work  involving  student  participation  does  not 
form  part  of  the  teaching  programme,  participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

RONSON  SCHOLARSHIP  IN  PERIODONTICS 

This  scholarship,  made  available  through  the  generosity  of  Ronson 
Products  of  Canada  Ltd.,  is  awarded  annually  to  a student  entering  the 
first  year  of  the  diploma  course  in  Periodontics,  on  the  basis  of  scholar- 
ship and  proficiency.  Candidates  may  apply  upon  seeking  admission  to 
the  course,  and  must  be  domiciled  in  Canada.  All  applications  should  be 
made,  in  writing,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  and  must 
be  in  his  hands  by  January  31.  The  value  of  the  scholarship  is  $2,000. 

The  first  award  will  be  made  in  1968. 

GLENN  T.  MITTON  MEDAL 

Presented  by  the  Ontario  Association  of  Public  Health  Dentists,  this 
medal  is  awarded  annually  to  the  student  standing  highest  in  general 
proficiency  in  the  diploma  course  in  Dental  Public  Health.  The  award 
was  established  and  first  presented  in  the  University  in  Session  1966-67, 
although  the  Association  had  privately  given  a Mitton  medal  in  1965-66. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  STUDENT  AWARDS  PROGRAMME 

Awards  under  this  programme  will  be  made  available  to  all  Ontario 
students  provided: 

(i)  they  are  in  full-time  attendance  at  a Canadian  university  (or  other 
eligible  institution). 

(ii)  they  can  demonstrate  need  of  financial  assistance. 

(iii)  they  are  either  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants,  have 
resided  in  Ontario  for  at  least  twelve  months  prior  to  entering  the 
course,  and  intend  to  reside  permanently  in  Canada. 

Each  applicant’s  need  will  be  assessed  by  the  Department  of  Univer- 
sity Affairs  and  awards  will  be  part-loan  and  part-bursary. 

Further  information  is  printed  on  the  application  forms  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Faculty  Secretary. 
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GRADUATES 

ADMITTED  TO  THE  Ph.D.  DEGREE 
1920,  H.  K.  Box;  1940,  F.  M.  Lott;  1941,  R.  G.  Agnew. 

ADMITTED  TO  THE  M.Sc.D.  DEGREE 
1934,  R.  G.  Agnew;  1936,  A.  W.  Lindsay,  F.  M.  Lott;  1941,  T.  N. 
Scott;  1942,  R.  G.  Ellis,  M.  S.  M.  Ginwalla;  1946,  R.  J.  Godfrey;  1948, 
R.  J.  S.  Tickle;  1949,  W.  Liu;  1950,  C.  H.  Moses;  1951,  R.  M.  Grainger; 
1952,  G.  P.  Copeland,  L.  Funt,  D.  P.  Hult,  A.  Jarvis,  G.  E.  Sayers,  G.  C. 
Swan;  1953,  R.  D.  Harryett,  B.  Hemrend,  M.  A.  Matthews,  D.  J.  E. 
Mitchell,  C.  B.  Morrow,  F.  Popovich;  1954,  A.  A.  Antoni,  E.  B.  Cook, 
H.  A.  Hunter,  D.  H.  Jenkins,  H.  W.  Shanks,  G.  W.  Street,  M.  Yasny; 

1955,  R.  M.  Perry,  J.  G.  Mitchell,  B.  J.  Levin,  M.  M.  Mehta,  W.  J. 
Linghorne;  1956,  R.  Boyko,  J.  A.  Janzen,  M.  C.  Johnston,  R.  L.  Lands- 
berg,  E.  M.  Madlener,  C.  Reynolds,  T,  E.  Spracklin,  D.  G.  Woodside; 
1957,  D.  N.  Allen,  A.  M.  Hunt,  J.  E.  C.  McGowan,  W.  G.  McIntosh; 
1961,  A.  Demircioglu,  R.  B.  Ross;  1962,  M.  G.  Badner,  B.  T.  Coupe, 

K.  W.  Davey;  1963,  S.  Adu-Aryee;  1964,  N.  Cernavskis;  1965,  A. 
Bennick,  R.  D.  Haselton,  A.  Feldman,  D.  W.  Lewis,  K.  N.  Munro,  A.  B. 
Ramos,  E.  R.  Vizcarra;  1966,  H.  R.  Bergman,  R.  F.  Delia;  1967,  C.  A. 
Botchway,  D.  V.  Chong,  J.  C.  Duncan,  N.  Levine,  B.  Liebgott,  C.  W.  B. 
McPhail,  M.  Paszti,  G.  W.  Thompson. 

ADMITTED  TO  THE  B.Sc.D.  DEGREE 
1928,  E.  M.  Fisher,  A.  W.  Lindsay,  V.  M.  Lloyd,  H.  J.  Manchester, 

C.  H.  M.  Williams;  1929,  W.  H.  Godsoe,  A.  B.  Haverstock,  T.  E.  Hay- 

hurst,  A.  C.  R.  McLeod,  F.  H.  Wirth;  1930,  E.  M.  Box,  R.  L.  Currie, 
R.  G.  Ellis,  F.  M.  Lott,  G.  N.  Murphy,  T.  N.  Scott;  1931,  G.  A. 

Buchanan,  H.  M.  Corlett,  L.  Davis,  W.  P.  Devins,  W.  G.  Joynt,  H.  M. 

Robb;  1932,  E.  M.  Dutton,  J.  H.  Russell,  S.  Simon;  1933,  F.  J.  H.  Barr, 

L.  J.  Cote,  J.  Kreutzer,  J.  G.  Perkin;  1934,  D.  G.  Johnstone,  H.  J.  Mullett, 

D.  M.  Tanner;  1935,  R.  L.  Twible;  1936,  H.  A.  Cominsky;  1937,  G.  B. 

Shillington;  1938,  D.  P.  Sutton,  T.  C.  Whang;  1939,  M.  N.  Rockman; 
1942,  H.  S.  Austin,  J.  Passalis;  1943,  A.  Reny,  R.  J.  Godfrey;  1944, 
P.  W.  Arkle;  1946,  S.  L.  Honey,  R.  J.  S.  Tickle;  1947,  N.  H.  Cheo, 

C.  H.  Moses;  1948,  W.  Liu,  W.  Hsu;  1949,  R.  A.  Hugill,  A.  B.  Hord, 

D.  G.  Watt;  1950,  R.  T.  Lo;  1951,  J.  R.  Fletcher,  E.  J.  Doran;  1952, 

E.  E.  Johns;  1953,  E.  P.  Downton;  1955,  H.  A.  Thompson,  J.  A.  Jansen; 

1956,  T.  M.  Udani,  I.  B.  Wilson;  1958,  J.  Theilade;  1962,  S.  Adu-Aryee, 
N.  Cernavskis,  W.  R.  Dover,  T.  Harinasut,  R.  Mulrooney;  1963,  S.  I. 
Young;  1964,  A.  B.  Ramos,  F.  P.  R.  Smith;  1965,  J.  M.  Phillips,  B.  G. 
Ellis;  1966,  J.  F.  McDowell,  C.  S.  Munro;  1967,  R.  R.  Schiewe,  J.  L. 
Storms. 
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GRADUATES 


AWARDED  THE  DIPLOMA  IN  DENTAL  ORAL  SURGERY 
AND  ANAESTHESIA 

1946,  A.  Gardiner,  A.  E.  Hobden,  D.  H.  MacDonald;  1947,  P.  T. 
Smylski,  J.  F.  Methven;  1952,  A.  A.  Stewart,  E.  G.  Dore;  1953,  R.  W. 
Marshall;  1955,  W.  F.  Riches;  1957,  R.  E.  Booker;  1958,  A.  Brown; 
1960,  J.  M.  Armitage;  1962,  J.  Z.  Gaj'da;  1963,  S.  Weinberg;  1964, 
I.  D.  F.  Schofield;  1965,  H.  R.  Bergman;  1966,  J.  S.  Uniat;  1967,  G.  K. 
Hurd. 

AWARDED  THE  DIPLOMA  IN  DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
1946,  H.  K.  Brown,  S.  L.  Honey,  F.  A.  Kohli,  H.  R.  McLaren;  1947, 

G.  K.  Clarke;  1948,  M.  Kapusta,  G.  T.  Mitton,  A.  B.  Sutherland,  H.  L. 
Windrim;  1949,  R.  S.  Langstroth,  H.  E.  McKenna,  R.  A.  Connor,  B.  J. 
O’Meara;  1950,  J.  W.  M.  Lawrence,  W.  A.  McDonagh,  F.  McCombie, 
R.  M.  Grainger,  A.  E.  Chegwin;  1951,  C.  I.  Cobum,  W.  G.  Dawson; 
1952,  T.  L.  Marsh;  1953,  F.  H.  Compton,  M.  E.  Jarrett;  1954,  R.  E. 
Feasby;  1955,  A.  M.  Hunt,  J.  A.  Duncan;  1956,  D.  G.  Brett- Williams; 
1957,  J.  M.  Conchie,  C.  H.  McCormick;  1958,  S.  J.  Gallagher,  H.  J. 
Phillips;  1959,  A.  E.  Ward,  W.  A.  Zacherl,  T.  J.  Gavriloff,  N.  Chavalit, 

H.  S.  Grey,  W.  A.  Salter;  1960,  G.  Bastien,  V.  E.  Capogreco,  A.  W. 
Samuels,  K.  S.  Yim;  1961,  D.  C.  T.  Bullen,  A.  S.  Gray,  W.  M.  Sinclair; 
1962,  Y.  Halilamien,  W.  C.  King,  D.  W.  Lewis,  B.  P.  Martinello;  1963, 
A.  R.  Awang,  A.  F.  Calip,  H.  A.  Grimsrud,  A.  R.  Guevara,  S.  Lauhawa- 
thana,  V.  R.  Malabanan,  V.  E.  Potter;  1964,  L.  P.  Alfiler,  H.  G.  W. 
Bennett,  T.  M.  A.  Curry,  W.  H.  Harrington,  A.  B.  Khan,  B.  D.  Lopez, 
E.  R.  Viscarra;  1965,  B.  Gauk,  P.  H.  Guevremont,  A.  L.  Lizaire,  J.  Mc- 
Gaughey,  I.  Mosaheb,  D.  Parfitt,  H.  D.  Sulaiman;  1966,  J.  V.  P.  Chatwin, 
A.  N.  E.  F.  Edwards,  J.  E.  Russell,  C.  G.  Shapera,  B.  Williams,  K.  P. 
Young;  1967,  W.  H.  Cheong,  S.  W.  Goh,  S.  W.  Muller,  J.  E.  Purdie, 
R.  G.  Romcke,  E.  F.  Shaunessy,  H.  J.  Short,  R.  F.  Valentini,  J.  J.  G. 
Willey,  W.  C.  P.  Wright. 

AWARDED  THE  DIPLOMA  IN  ORTHODONTICS 
1946,  E.  E.  Johns;  W.  K.  Shultis,  D.  A.  Campbell;  1948,  L.  E. 

Riddolls,  V.  P.  Webb;  1949,  R.  A.  Erickson,  D.  H.  Jenkins,  R.  D.  Leuty, 

W.  B.  Malloch;  1959,  A.  Feldman,  J.  Giblon,  S.  Hegedus,  R.  B.  Ross; 
1960,  J.  A.  Bimm,  D.  A.  Eisner,  C.  R.  Ibanez;  1961,  V.  M.  Flores 

Estrada,  R.  M.  Hamilton,  F.  H.  Mader,  P.  G.  Peloso;  1962,  G.  M. 

Dewis,  G.  H.  Hanson,  G.  Lie,  W.  J.  McLuhan,  K.  N.  Munro;  1963,  D. 
Engel,  A.  R.  S.  Gray,  D.  S.  Gupta,  B.  W.  Pickering;  1964,  M.  I.  Bern- 
stein, R.  Delia,  R.  D.  Haselton;  1965,  G.  J.  Boucher,  W.  S.  Flatt,  H.  C. 
Parrott,  M.  Herrera;  1966,  E.  Cohen,  V.  P.  Gilbert,  O.  Grywalski,  E.  D. 
MacKay,  R.  A.  Mitchell,  M.  E.  Sera;  1967,  R.  C.  Baker,  D.  J.  Boyko, 
R.  G.  Cross,  C.  R.  Hill,  E.  Hisaki,  H.  Tile, 
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AWARDED  THE  DIPLOMA  IN  PAEDODONTICS 
1952,  W.  H.  Feasby,  R.  L.  Scott;  1962,  N.  Levine;  1966,  J.  C.  Duncan, 
Y.  Lee,  B.  A.  Richardson;  1967,  R.  L.  Moran,  G.  C.  S.  Ng,  A.  P.  C. 
Wong. 

AWARDED  THE  DIPLOMA  IN  PERIODONTICS 
1947,  D.  S.  Moore,  C.  T.  Peterson;  1948,  R.  Brown,  J.  C.  Whitney, 
1950,  M.  M.  Currie;  1951,  H.  B.  Squires;  1952,  D.  L.  Anderson,  J.  E. 
Speck,  J.  W.  Clark;  1958,  J.  A.  Whyte;  1959,  F.  Servos;  1960,  A.  W. 
Chappie;  1961,  W.  Fleming;  1962,  C.  S.  Whitman;  1963,  R.  N.  Jack, 
F.  C.  Lackie;  1964,  A.  Bennick;  1965,  H.  L.  Freedman;  1966,  J.  K. 
Hicks,  J.  G.  Linghorne;  1967,  W.  H.  Mills. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1968-1969 
THE  FACULTY  OF  DENTISTRY 


1968 

March 

1 

Friday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  early  admission. 

April 

18- 

Thursday- 

Annual  examinations  (approximate  dates). 

May 

1 

Wednesday 

May 

24 

Friday 

Commencement. 

June 

1 

Saturday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  admission. 

July 

1 

Monday 

Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

July 

12 

Friday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  supplemental 
examinations. 

Aug. 

5 

Monday 

Civic  Holiday.  University  buildings  closed. 

Aug. 

8- 

Thursday- 

Supplemental  examinations  (approximate  dates). 

16 

Friday 

Sept. 

2 

Monday 

Labour  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Sept. 

12 

Thursday 

Registration,  First  and  Second  Years  (a.m.) 

Sept. 

16 

Monday 

Classes  begin. 

Sept. 

16 

Monday 

Address  by  President  at  2 p.m.,  in  Convocation  Hall. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  classes  withdrawn  from 
1.45  p.m.  to  3.10  p.m. 

Oct. 

14 

Monday 

Thanksgiving  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Nov. 

11 

Monday 

Remembrance  Day. 

Nov. 

22 

Friday 

Autumn  Convocation. 

Dec. 

20 

Friday 

Last  day  of  lectures.  Term  ends  at  5 p.m. 

Dec. 

25 

Wednesday 

Christmas  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

1969 

Jan. 

1 

Wednesday 

New  Year’s  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

Jan. 

6 

Monday 

Second  term  begins.  Lectures  commence. 

March 

1 

Saturday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  early  admission. 

April 

4 

Friday 

Good  Friday.  University  buildings  closed. 

May 

19 

Monday 

Victoria  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

May 

30 

Friday 

Start  of  University  Commencement. 

June 

1 

Sunday 

Last  day  for  receiving  admission  applications. 

July 

1 

Tuesday 

Dominion  Day.  University  buildings  closed. 

July 

11 

Friday 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  supplemental 

examinations. 
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The  first  course  in  Dental  Hygiene  in  North  America  was  given  at 
Fones  Clinic,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  in  1914. 

A two-year  course  in  Dental  Hygiene,  leading  to  a diploma,  was 
established  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  in  1951.  Six 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  the  course  in  session  1951- 
1952. 
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1.  Dental  Hygiene,  a two-year  course  leading  to  the  Diploma  in  Dental 
Hygiene,  is  open  to  female  students  only.  Registration  is  offered  to  approxi- 
mately fifty  students  in  the  first  year  on  the  basis  of 

(a)  academic  standing  as  indicated  by  the  certificates  submitted;  and 

( b ) character  and  fitness  for  the  course. 

2.  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  Ontario  Grade  13  Requirements : Candidates  for  admission  to  the  first 
year  must  have  standing  in  the  following  Grade  13  subjects  with  an  overall 
average  of  at  least  60%.  Those  who  obtained  five  or  more  of  their  credits 
in  the  examinations  of  1966  or  any  earlier  year  must  have  at  least  nine  credits 
(eight,  for  those  including  Biology)  instead  of  seven. 

English  (two  credits) 

Chemistry  (one  credit) 

Optional  subjects  for  a further  four  credits,  chosen  from — 

one  credit:  Biology;  Physics;  Geography;  History;  Music;  Art.  A 
candidate  may  not  offer  both  Music  and  Art. 
two  credits:  French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin;  Russian; 

Spanish;  Mathematics  A (alone), 
three  credits:  Mathematics  A and  B (together). 

Preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  with  standing  in  Biology. 

In  lieu  of  Ontario  Grade  13  Music,  standing  in  one  of  the  following  exami- 
nations of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Toronto  or  equivalent  is 
accepted:  (i)  Grade  VIII  Practical  with  Grade  II  Theory;  (ii)  Grade  IV 
Theory.  If  the  R.C.M.T.  or  equivalent  examinations  are  offered,  candidates 
must  have  the  required  60%  average  on  the  academic  papers  offered.  R.C.M.T. 
or  equivalent  examination  marks  are  not  included  in  the  calculation  of  the 
overall  average. 

( b ) General  Ontario  Grade  12  Prescription : Ontario  candidates  must  also 
have  Grade  12  standing  in  at  least  six  subjects  (excluding  Physical  Education). 
The  subjects  chosen  must  include  at  least  five  of  the  following  subjects  and 
at  least  one  subject  from  each  of  the  four  groups: 

(i)  English 

(ii)  French;  German;  Greek;  Italian;  Latin;  Russian;  Spanish 

(iii)  Geography  (Parts  1 and  2);  History  (Parts  1 and  2) 

(iv)  Mathematics  (Parts  1 and  2);  Science  (Physics  and  Chemistry) 

Note:  For  admission  in  1968,  applications  will  be  considered  from  candidates 
who  find  it  impossible  to  meet  this  Prescription  because  of  the  programme 
taken  in  Grade  11  in  1964-65  or  in  1965-66. 
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(c)  Equivalent  Certificates : Candidates  offering  certificates  other  than 
Ontario  Grade  13  should  refer  also  to  Section  13. 


3.  ADMISSION  ENQUIRIES 

Enquiries  concerning  admission  requirements  and  requests  for  evaluation  of 
credentials  should  be  directed  to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto  5,  and  not  to  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry.  Letters  of  enquiry 
should  include  detailed  information  on  academic  status. 

4.  APTITUDE  AND  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 

Ontario  students  will  present  the  results  of  all  standardized  tests  offered  in 
the  secondary  schools.  Other  students  are  advised  to  take  the  aptitude  test  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
08540,  U.S.A.  Dental  aptitude  tests  are  not  required. 

5.  APPLICATION  PROCEDURES 

All  candidates  must  submit  an  application  form  and  supporting  documents 
to  the  Office  of  Admissions,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5. 

Supporting  documents  include  all  final  secondary  school  certificates  held. 
These  certificates  must  indicate  the  subjects  studied  and  grades  obtained.  If 
a certificate  is  not  available  at  the  time  of  application,  candidates  must  indi- 
cate the  exact  name  of  the  certificate  to  be  presented  for  admission,  and  the 
subjects  included  therein,  as  well  as  the  approximate  date  available.  A notarized 
English  translation  must  accompany  certificates  which  are  in  a language  other 
than  English  or  French. 

In  addition  a student  who  has  previously  attended  a university  must  submit 
the  following: 

(i)  official  transcripts  issued  by  the  university  or  college  previously  attended, 
giving  in  detail  the  courses  completed,  with  the  standing  and  grades  in 
each.  Transcripts  or  a supporting  letter  from  the  Registrar  of  the 
university  or  college  must  indicate  that  the  candidate  has  been  granted 
honourable  dismissal  and  is  eligible  for  re-admission  to  the  institution 
concerned  in  the  Session  for  which  she  seeks  admission  to  the  University 
of  Toronto; 

(ii)  official  statements  or  calendars  giving  full  information  on  the  content 
of  the  university  courses  covered  by  the  transcripts  submitted. 

Candidates  who  are  current  Ontario  Grade  13  students  should  obtain  appli- 
cation forms  from  their  high  schools;  all  others  should  request  the  forms  from 
the  Office  of  Admissions.  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5. 
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6.  TERMINAL  DATES  FOR  SUBMISSION  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  submitted  as  early  as  possible  in  the 

year  for  which  the  candidate  seeks  admission. 

March  1 — Applications  to  be  considered  for  early  admission  (see  Section  8). 

June  1 — All  other  applications.  Only  in  circumstances  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  deems  exceptional  will  a late  application 
be  considered. 

7.  ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

Candidates  whose  applications  are  successful  will  be  notified  by  a Letter  of 
Admission.  They  will  be  required  to  inform  the  University  promptly  of 
their  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  offered  admission,  and  to  pay  a $25  deposit 
within  a specified  time.  The  deposit  will  be  applied  against  fees  or,  if  the  can- 
didate fails  to  register,  will  be  forfeited.  Full  instructions  will  be  given  with 
the  Letter  of  Admission. 

8.  EARLY  ADMISSION 

(Only  current  Ontario  Grade  13  students  are  eligible.) 

Ontario  Grade  13  students  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Early  Admis- 
sion procedures,  which  will  provide  by  June  notification  of  Early  Admission, 
must  forward  their  applications  by  March  1.  They  must  also  request  their 
Schools  to  submit  the  completed  Confidential  Report  Form  by  that  date.  * 

Only  a limited  number  of  the  available  student  places  in  the  University  are 
offered  under  the  Early  Admission  arrangements.  All  applicants  who  pass  the 
Ontario  Grade  13  examinations  with  the  published  admission  requirements 
are  eligible  for  selection  to  the  University. 

9.  LIMITED  ENROLMENT  AND  SELECTION 

Since  accommodation  and  certain  other  facilities  are  restricted,  the 
University  has  found  it  necessary  to  limit  enrolment  in  many  Divisions  and 
courses,  including  Dental  Hygiene. 

Applicants  for  admission  should  therefore  regard  the  holding  of  the  published 
admission  requirements  as  meaning  only  that  they  are  eligible  for  selection 
to  the  course. 

Under  the  University’s  admission  practices,  the  school  record  of  the  appli- 
cant, the  confidential  report  of  the  school  and  other  tests  of  the  student’s 
ability  that  are  available  are  considered.  The  length  of  time  taken  and  number 
of  sittings  at  examinations  to  obtain  the  admission  requirements  also  are 
taken  into  account.  Decision  on  those  whose  certificates  meet  the  published 
requirements  but  whose  academic  record  is  not  of  a standard  to  permit 
immediate  admission  will  be  deferred,  and  their  application  will  be  considered 
for  selection  at  a later  date  when  all  applications  have  been  examined.  A 
decision  will  be  communicated  to  these  applicants  as  early  in  the  summer  as 
possible. 
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10.  MATURE  STUDENTS 

For  admission  as  a mature  student  (Ontario  resident  25  years  or  older  on 
October  1)  consult  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  that  a candidate  aged  30  or  over 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Dental  Hygiene  course. 

11.  CANDIDATES  WHO  HAVE  PREVIOUSLY  FAILED  IN 
UNIVERSITY  WORK 

Candidates  with  a previous  failure  in  University  work  may  be  considered 
under  special  circumstances;  candidates  with  two  previous  failures  are  normally 
refused  admission. 

12.  ENGLISH  FACILITY  REQUIREMENTS 

All  applicants  whose  previous  education  has  been  in  a language  other  than 
English  are  required  to  submit  evidence  of  facility  in  English.  The  following 
evidence  is  acceptable: 

(a)  The  University  of  Michigan  Language  Test.  This  test  is  available  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  residents  of  the  Toronto  area.  Enquiries 
about  writing  the  test  in  Toronto  should  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

( b ) The  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English  issued  by  the  Universities  of 
Cambridge  or  Michigan. 

(c)  The  Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language  administered  by  the  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Information  about  writing  the  tests  in  overseas  centres  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  Simcoe  Hall,  University  of  Toronto. 

The  University  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  of  English  facility 
which  may  be  submitted  for  evaluation  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

13.  EQUIVALENT  CERTIFICATES 

The  following  certificates  are  usually  accepted  as  equivalent  to  Ontario 
Grade  13  although  individual  subjects  cannot  always  be  equated.  Candidates 
offering  Senior  Matriculation  programmes  from  provinces  other  than  Ontario 
must  offer  at  least  five  subjects  and  satisfy  the  subject  requirements  specified 
for  the  course  of  their  choice.  Specific  details  on  subjects  and  standards 
required  for  the  course  must  be  requested  well  in  advance  of  the  application 
deadline. 

Canada: 

Alberta,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  Saskatchewan — Grade  12 
British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick — Senior  Matriculation 
Newfoundland — First  Year  Memorial  University 

Prince  Edward  Island — Third  Year  Certificate  of  Prince  of  Wales  College 
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Quebec — Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate;  McGill  Senior  School 
Certificate;  English  Catholic  Senior  High  School  Leaving  Certificate 
(5th  Year  High — Grade  12).  Other  certificates  will  be  considered. 

England,  West  Indies,  East  and  West  Africa: 

(i)  General  Certificate  of  Education  showing  either 

(a)  Passes  in  five  subjects  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  passed  at 
advanced  level;  or 

( b ) Passes  in  four  subjects  of  which  at  least  three  must  be  passed  at 
advanced  level;  or 

(ii)  School  and  Higher  School  Certificates,  which  are  equated  to  the 
General  Certificate  of  Education  as  follows,  and  accepted  on  that 
basis: 

Credits  on  the  School  Certificate  are  accepted  as  ordinary  level 
passes  on  the  General  Certificate  of  Education;  subsidiary  passes 
on  the  Higher  School  Certificate  as  ordinary  level  passes  on 
the  General  Certificate  of  Education;  and  principal  or  main  subject 
passes  on  the  Higher  School  Certificate  as  advanced  level  passes 
on  the  General  Certificate  of  Education. 

Hong  Kong: 

(i)  General  Certificate  of  Education  or  School  and  Higher  School 
Certificates  as  stated  above;  or 

(ii)  University  of  Hong  Kong  Matriculation  Certificate,  accepted  on 
the  same  basis  as  General  Certificate  of  Education. 

(iii)  Hong  Kong  English  School  Certificate  from  1965. 

(note:  The  above  certificate  issued  in  1964  or  earlier  is  not  acceptable.) 

United  States  of  America: 

First  Year  University  standing  (a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours)  in 
required  subjects  from  accredited  institutions  of  higher  learning.  A 
United  States  high  school  graduation  diploma  will  not  normally  admit  a 
candidate  to  any  course.  Advanced  Placement  work  will,  however,  be 
considered. 

Candidates  seeking  admission  on  the  basis  of  certificates  which  are  in 
a language  other  than  English  must  submit  photostatic  copies  of  their 
certificates,  rather  than  the  original  copies.  Notarized  English  transla- 
tions of  the  certificates  must  accompany  the  photostatic  copies.  When 
the  certificates  do  not  indicate  the  subjects  studied  and  the  grades 
secured  in  the  individual  subjects  in  the  final  year,  candidates  are 
required  to  submit  certified  statements  from  authorized  officials  of  the 
institutions  attended,  or  submit  statutory  declarations  giving  the 
required  information. 
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14.  Detailed  instructions  concerning  Registration  and  Health  Requirements 
will  be  mailed  to  returning  and  newly  admitted  students  before  the  beginning 
of  each  academic  year. 

15.  On  Registration  Day,  before  receiving  an  Admit  to  Lecture  card,  each 
student  must  register  in  person  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  in  the  Dental 
Building.  When  registering,  she  must  present  a receipt  or  receipts  from  the 
Chief  Accountant  of  the  University  showing  payment  of  at  least  the  first 
instalment  of  fees,  including  the  instruments  specified  for  her  class.  A student 
being  admitted  to  the  course  should  also  present  her  Letter  of  Admission. 

16.  A student  who  fails  to  register  at  the  prescribed  time  will  be  required  to 
pay  to  the  Chief  Accountant  a Late  Registration  fee  of  $10  plus  $1  for  each 
day  of  delay  to  a maximum  of  $20.  Faculty  Council  may  at  its  discretion 
refuse  a student  permission  to  register  late. 

17.  Students  who  have  been  in  attendance  in  the  first  year  of  the  course  and 
have  passed  all  examinations  are  expected  to  register  in  person  the  following 
session  without  preliminary  application,  unless  they  notify  the  Faculty  to  the 
contrary. 

18.  A student  must  comply  with  such  other  registration  procedures  as  may 
be  required  by  the  University. 
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DISCIPLINE 

19.  Student  discipline  in  the  University  of  Toronto  is  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Caput.  A summary  of  the  regulations  of  the  Caput  concerning 
student  discipline  will  be  found  in  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  Calendar. 

ATTENDANCE 

20.  Students  are  required  to  attend  all  lectures,  clinics  and  laboratories 
except  in  cases  of  unavoidable  absence. 

21.  A student  whose  attendance  at  lectures  or  laboratories,  or  whose  work, 
is  deemed  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  to  be  unsatisfactory,  may  have  her 
registration  cancelled  at  any  time  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty,  or  may  be 
barred  from  examinations. 


TECHNIQUE  WORK 

22.  All  technique  work  must  be  done  in  the  Faculty  laboratories  under  the 
direction  of  the  staff  and  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  departments  concerned. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

23.  Every  person  admitted  to  the  University  as  an  undergraduate  must,  at 
the  time  of  her  first  medical  examination  by  the  University  Health  Service, 
present  satisfactory  evidence  of  successful  vaccination  within  three  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  examination  or  must  be  vaccinated  by  the  examining  physician. 

24.  The  University  requires  that  each  student  in  her  first  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity take  a medical  examination  given  by  the  University  Health  Service. 
In  addition  each  first-year  student,  unless  exempted  as  provided  below,  must 
register  for  and  satisfactorily  complete  a swimming  test  and  the  required  pro- 
gramme in  physical  education.  Any  student  unless  exempted  who  does  not 
satisfactorily  complete  the  physical  education  requirement  BEFORE  advancing 
to  the  second  academic  year  of  her  course  shall  either  (1)  register  for  and 
satisfactorily  complete  the  requirement  BEFORE  the  end  of  the  second  aca- 
demic year  of  her  course,  OR  (2)  pay  an  additional  fee  of  $50  to  be  assessed 
in  February  of  the  session  in  which  she  is  registered  in  the  second  academic 
year. 

25.  Physical  Education  credits  may  be  earned  by  participation  in  instruc- 
tional classes,  swimming  and  water  safety  classes,  intercollegiate  and  intramural 
sports. 

26.  Exemptions:  (1)  one  year’s  satisfactory  standing  in  physical  education 
at  this  or  any  other  University;  (2)  admission  by  advance  standing  to  second 
year  (automatic  exemption);  (3)  if  age  25  years  or  more;  (4)  ex-military 
service  (permanent  force);  (5)  exemption  by  the  University  Health  Service; 
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(6)  special  consideration.  Exemptions  must  be  claimed  in  person  at  Room  230, 
Benson  Building,  320  Huron  Street  (Women’s  Athletic  Building)  by  October  31. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  LABORATORY  TESTING 

27.  At  various  stages  of  the  teaching  programme  there  are  occasions  when 
biochemical,  physiological  or  pharmacological  observations  are  made  by 
students  on  themselves  or  on  fellow-students.  These  exercises  include  some 
diagnostic  or  immunization  procedures  in  common  use.  Unless  some  valid 
reason  exists,  students  are  expected  to  participate  in  such  exercises. 

28.  If  any  investigative  work  involving  student  participation  does  not  form 
part  of  the  teaching  programme,  participation  is  entirely  voluntary. 

TRANSFERS  AND  WITHDRAWALS 

29.  A student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  or  to  change  her  course  or  Division 
in  the  University  should  consult  the  Faculty  Secretary. 

UNSATISFACTORY  WORK 

30.  The  following  University  regulations  apply  to  students  in  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry. 

(a)  In  cases  of  unsatisfactory  work  of  a very  serious  nature,  Faculty 
Council  may  recommend  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Admissions  that  a student 
shall  be  debarred  from  the  University. 

( b ) Faculty  Council  will,  except  in  very  exceptional  circumstances,  refuse 
to  readmit  to  this  faculty  any  student  who  on  two  occasions  fails  to  secure 
the  right  to  advance  to  a higher  year  in  this  Faculty  or  a like  faculty. 

(c)  Faculty  Council  may  for  unsatisfactory  work  suspend  a student  from 
regular  attendance  in  this  Faculty  for  a given  period  of  time  not  exceeding  two 
years  and/or  until  the  satisfaction  of  other  conditions  as  it  may  see  fit.  Upon 
satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  suspension  the  student  shall  be  entitled  to 
re-enrolment  in  this  Faculty. 

( d ) Any  student  who  withdraws  after  February  15,  or  who  does  not  with- 
draw but  does  not  write  the  annual  examinations,  will  be  regarded  for  the 
purposes  of  these  regulations  as  having  failed  her  year. 

31.  The  following  definitions  have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  for  all 
faculties  in  calendars,  correspondence  and  records: 

(i)  “ Debar ”,  “ Debarred ”,  “ Debarment ”.  This  term  is  restricted  to  a student 
who  by  decision  of  the  Senate’s  Committee  on  Admissions  is  debarred 
from  registration  in  any  faculty  of  the  University. 

(ii)  Refused  readmission  to  the  faculty.  This  term  is  applied  to  a student 
whom  the  relevant  faculty  Council  has  decided  is  to  be  refused  per- 
mission to  register  again  in  that  faculty  (i.e.  the  student  is  required 
to  withdraw  from  the  faculty  and  she  may  not  re-enrol). 
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(iii)  Suspended  from  regular  attendance  in  a faculty.  This  term  is  applied  to 
a student  whom  Faculty  Council  has  decided  will  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  in  her  course  in  this  Faculty  unless  and  until  she  has  ful- 
filled certain  specified  conditions.  The  decision  of  suspension  will 
always  include  the  conditions  whether  of  a lapse  of  a stated  period 
of  time  or  the  completion  of  specified  work,  or  both,  or  other  condi- 
tions, which  if  satisfactorily  met  will  entitle  the  student  to  re-enrolment 
or  readmission. 


EXAMINATIONS 

32.  A student  must  obtain  standing  in  the  subjects  of  the  course  and  at  the 
times  set  by  Council.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  in  the  second 
year  until  she  has  obtained  standing  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  first  year. 

33.  In  any  course  in  which  the  department  concerned  recommends  that 
there  be  no  final  examination,  the  Department  may  require  students,  who 
have  not  obtained  a satisfactory  standing  in  their  term  work  (including  tests), 
to  pass  such  a final  examination. 

34.  To  obtain  standing  at  an  annual  examination,  a student  must  secure  at 
least  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  each  subject,  as  well  as  at  least  57%  of 
the  aggregate  marks  assigned  to  the  subjects  of  the  year. 

35.  A student  who  has  secured  at  least  the  required  minimum  of  57%  of 
the  total  marks,  may  write  supplemental  examinations  on  the  individual  written 
papers  in  which  the  required  50%  has  not  been  obtained:  but  not  more  than 
two  supplemental  examinations  may  be  written  on  any  one  paper. 

36.  A student  who  has  failed  to  obtain  the  required  minimum  of  57%  of 
the  total  marks,  will  be  permitted  to  write,  at  a subsequent  examination,  all 
the  subjects  of  the  examination  at  one  examination  session.  If  successful  at  this 
time  in  obtaining  at  least  the  required  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  each 
subject  and  the  minimum  57%  of  the  total  marks  assigned,  standing  will  be 
granted  in  the  year  in  question;  otherwise  the  year  is  deemed  to  have  been 
lost.  In  order  to  continue  the  course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  entire 
work  of  the  year  in  question,  including  all  examinations.  In  the  case  of  students 
in  their  first  year  of  attendance  in  the  Faculty,  permission  to  repeat  the  year, 
or  to  repeat  a practical  course,  will  be  granted  by  the  Faculty  Council  only 
under  exceptional  circumstances. 

37.  Students  required  to  write  supplemental  examinations  must  do  so  at  the 
examination  session  next  ensuing,  unless  Council  has  granted  prior  permission 
for  alternative  arrangements. 

38.  Term  examination  may  be  held  in  any  subject  and  at  any  time  at  the 
discretion  of  the  instructor  or  by  order  of  Council,  and  the  results  of  such 
examinations  may  be  incorporated  with  those  of  the  annual  examinations. 

39.  A candidate  with  D grading  in  any  laboratory  or  clinical  course  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  Council,  be  required  either  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  entire 
year,  including  all  examinations,  or  to  repeat  the  work  of  that  laboratory  or 
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clinical  course  when  such  instruction  is  available.  In  the  latter  case,  such  tests 
or  examinations  shall  be  taken  as  may  be  prescribed.  Students  failing  a labora- 
tory or  clinical  course  in  their  first  year  of  attendance  in  the  Faculty  do  not 
have  the  right  to  repeat:  see  section  36. 

40.  Without  petition,  answer  papers  will  be  re-read  in  each  subject  in  which 
a candidate  obtains  less  than  50%,  and  no  appeal  will  be  considered  for  further 
re-reading  of  such  papers.  In  no  case  will  marks  be  reported  to  the  candidate. 

41.  Petitions  for  consideration  with  regard  to  the  annual  or  supplemental 
examinations  on  account  of  sickness,  domestic  affliction,  or  other  causes,  must 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
examinations  together  with  a doctor’s  certificate  stating  that  the  candidate  was 
examined  at  the  time  of  the  illness  or  other  evidence. 

Aegrotat  standing  in  any  year  but  the  final  year  is  seldom  granted  at  the 
annual  examinations.  Instead,  students  may  be  permitted  to  write  at  the  time 
of  the  Supplemental  examinations  if  the  facts  submitted  warrant  such  con- 
sideration. 

42.  A report  will  be  sent  to  every  student  showing  the  grade  obtained  in  each 
subject,  the  ranking  in  the  class,  and  the  over-all  average  for  the  year. 

Grade  in  each  subject  will  be  indicated  as  follows: 

A.  75-100%  C.  50-65 

B.  66-74  D.  Below  50 

Annual  average  will  be  indicated  as  follows: 

A.  75-100%  C.  57-65 

B.  66-74  F.  Below  57 

43.  Candidates  who  obtain  an  average  of  not  less  than  75%  in  all  the 
subjects  of  the  year,  and  not  less  than  50  per  cent  on  any  one  subject,  will  be 
considered  to  have  passed  with  honours. 

44.  No  candidate  will  be  admitted  to  the  annual  or  supplemental  examina- 
tions unless  all  fees  have  been  paid. 

45.  A candidate  in  a course  involving  practical  work  in  laboratory  or  clinic 
may  be  denied  admittance  to  the  annual  or  supplemental  examinations  if  the 
professor  under  whom  the  work  is  carried  on  reports  in  writing  to  the  Secretary 
that  satisfactory  laboratory  or  clinical  work  has  not  been  done,  or  there  has 
been  a signal  failure  in  the  practical  examinations. 

46.  The  clinical  department  may  in  certain  special  cases  report  the  work  of 
a student  as  incomplete,  in  which  case  a specified  further  period  shall  be  spent 
in  the  Clinic,  after  which  it  shall  be  necessary  to  pass  such  examinations  as 
may  be  given  by  that  department. 

47.  The  supplemental  examinations  are  held  during  August.  A candidate 
for  these  examinations  is  required  to  send  the  completed  application  form, 
accompanied  by  the  appropriate  fee,  to  reach  the  Chief  Accountant  no  later 
than  July  11.  Council  reserves  the  right  to  reject  applications  of,  or  impose 
penalties  upon,  those  failing  to  comply  with  these  requirements. 

48.  No  supplemental  courses  will  be  in  laboratory  or  clinical  work. 
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49.  Supplemental  examinations  are  generally  written  at  the  Faculty  of 
Dentistry.  As  a convenience  to  students  living  at  a distance  from  Toronto  the 
Faculty  will,  upon  written  request,  endeavour  to  arrange  for  examinations  to  be 
written  at  a nearer  university.  Students  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this 
must  undertake  to  defray  the  extra  expense  involved  and,  to  allow  time  for 
the  arrangements  to  be  made,  must  present  their  written  request  to  the  Faculty 
Secretary  by  the  last  day  of  June. 

50.  As  students  are  not  permitted  to  register  until  all  conditions  are  removed, 
it  is  recommended  that  students  who  write  these  examinations  at  points  outside 
Toronto  maintain  contact  with  their  home  addresses  until  they  receive  notice 
of  the  removal  of  their  conditions. 

EXEMPTIONS 

51.  Students  may  petition  for  exemption  from  any  subject  in  which  they 
have  successfully  completed  a course  elsewhere,  although  no  student  may  be 
granted  exemption  from  more  than  one  subject  in  any  year.  Students  granted 
exemption  will  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  given  a class  ranking  and  average 
based  on  the  subjects  actually  taken,  and  the  57%  requirement  and  supple- 
mental regulations  (see  Section  34  et  seq .)  will  apply  on  the  subjects  actually 
taken.  They  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive  any  prize  or  scholarship  in  the 
year  of  the  exemption.  Petitions  must  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty  Secretary, 
in  writing,  no  later  than  three  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term. 

UNIFORMS 

52.  Each  registrant  in  Dental  Hygiene  will  receive  an  appropriate  number 
of  laboratory  coats,  uniforms  and  caps.  Students  must  provide  themselves  with 
white  stockings  and  with  white  shoes  of  an  approved  pattern,  details  of  which 
will  be  given  on  registration  day.  These  shoes  and  stockings  must  be  worn 
during  all  clinical  assignments.  Each  student  is  responsible  for  the  laundry  of 
her  uniforms,  caps  and  laboratory  coats. 

ARTICLES  LOST  AND  FOUND 

53.  Students  are  required  to  report  promptly  at  the  Secretary’s  office,  the 
loss  or  finding  of  any  articles  in  or  about  the  Faculty  buildings  or  grounds. 
The  Faculty  will  not  accept  any  responsibility  whatever  for  books,  instruments, 
equipment  or  clothing  lost  or  removed  from  the  Faculty  premises.  Students 
should  take  advantage  of  the  locker  facilities  available  throughout  the  Dental 
Building. 

TRANSCRIPTS  OF  RECORD 

54.  Upon  request,  and  payment  of  the  required  fee,  transcripts  of  scholastic 
records  will  be  forwarded  to  universities  or  other  institutions  of  learning. 
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APPEALS 

55.  A student  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Senate  from  any  decision  of 
the  Faculty  Council.  A student  wishing  to  appeal  to  the  Senate  against  a 
decision  of  Faculty  Council  should  consult  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  the 
registrar  of  her  college,  or  the  office  of  the  university  registrar  about  the  pre- 
paration and  submission  of  her  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


FEES 

First  Second 

Year  Year 


Academic  Fee 

$420 

$420 

Incidental  Fee 

41 

41 

Instrument  Fee 

43 

25 

or,  if  paid  by  instalments 

504 

486 

First  Instalment 

294 

276 

Second  Instalment 

213 

213 

56.  NOTES 

( a ) The  Fees  quoted  above  are  for  guidance  only,  as  the  final  figures  for 
the  session  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  The  Fees  Form 
for  1968-69,  issued  by  the  Chief  Accountant  of  the  University,  gives  the 
correct  fees. 

( b ) The  Academic  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Tuition;  Library  and 
Laboratory  Supply;  Physical  Education;  one  Annual  Examination;  Diploma; 
and  Laboratory  Fee. 

(c)  The  Incidental  Fee  includes  the  following  fees:  Students’  Administrative 
Council;  Athletic  Association;  Health  Service;  Dental  Students’  Society. 

( d ) The  Instrument  Fee  includes  the  purchase  or  rental  of  instruments, 
equipment  and  materials;  compulsory  Bulletins  and  Stationery  Supplies;  uni- 
forms, laboratory  coats  and  caps;  graduation  pins. 

57.  A student  enrolling  in  the  Course  is  required  to  pay  either  the  Total 
Fee  for  the  session,  or  at  least  the  First  Instalment,  on  or  before  the  opening 
date  of  the  Academic  Year.  She  cannot  receive  an  Admit  to  Lectures  card 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  until  she  shows  proof  that  she  has  done  so. 

58.  A student  who  has  not  paid  her  total  fee  at  the  opening  of  the  Session 
is  required  to  pay  the  Second  Instalment  by  the  opening  day  of  the  second 
term.  After  January  25th  an  additional  fee  of  $3  a month  will  be  imposed 
to  a maximum  of  $10.  All  fees  for  the  session  must  have  been  paid  in  full 
before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  the  annual  or  final  examinations. 

59.  In  order  to  avoid  delay  in  registration  at  the  opening  of  each  academic 
year,  it  is  recommended  that  fees  be  forwarded  by  mail  prior  to  the  date  of 
registration,  together  with  the  Fees  Form  which  is  mailed  to  each  student 
during  the  summer.  Students  should  take  care  to  complete  all  required  parts 
of  the  Form,  giving  full  name,  course,  year,  etc.  Cheques  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  University  and  sent  to  the  Chief  Accountant,  University  of 
Toronto. 

60.  Students  wishing  to  pay  their  fees  in  person  may  do  so  at  the  office  of 
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the  Chief  Accountant.  Particulars  of  office  hours  and  location  will  be  sent 
to  each  student  during  the  summer. 

61.  OTHER  FEES 

Each  student  is  required  to  pay  to  the  Chief  Accountant  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  or  as  otherwise  specified,  such  of  the  following  fees  as  may  be 


required  of  her. 

Equivalent  certificate  fee  $5 

Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  First  Year  upon  a certificate  or 
certificates  granted  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  covering  all  or  any 
part  of  the  admission  requirements  must  pay  this  fee. 

Advanced  standing  fee  $10 

Each  student  who  has  been  admitted  to  advanced  standing  from  another 
university  or  college  must  pay  this  fee. 

Supplemental  Examination  fee  $10  for  the  first 

paper  and  $5  for  each  additional  paper. 


Each  student  who  applies  to  write  a supplemental  examination  must  pay  this 
fee. 
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CENTENNIAL  ADMISSION  SCHOLARSHIP 
This  scholarship,  presented  by  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of 
Ontario,  is  awarded  annually  to  an  Ontario  resident  entering  the  first  year 
of  the  course.  To  be  eligible  she  must  complete  Ontario  Grade  13,  at  first 
attempt  and  with  an  average  of  at  least  75%,  in  the  academic  year  immedi- 
ately prior  to  admission.  The  scholarship,  value  $200,  was  established  and 
first  awarded  in  1967.  Application  is  not  required. 


DENTAL  HYGIENE  GENERAL  PROFICIENCY  SCHOLARSHIP 
The  Dental  Hygiene  General  Proficiency  Scholarship,  the  gift  of  an 
anonymous  donor,  of  the  value  of  $100,  is  awarded  annually  by  the  Council 
of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry  to  that  student  of  the  First  Year  of  the  Dental 
Hygiene  course  who  ranks  highest  in  general  proficiency. 

The  first  award  was  made  in  1957  (under  University  Senate  Statute  No. 
2488). 

ANDREE  HEBERT  BRUNELLE  SCHOLARSHIP 
Established  and  first  awarded  in  Session  1966-67,  this  Scholarship  is  given 
by  the  Ontario  Dental  Hygienists’  Association  in  honour  of  a pioneer  teacher 
of  Dental  Hygiene.  The  award,  which  is  based  on  highest  aggregate  marks  in 
three  major  subjects  of  First  Year — Dental  Anatomy,  Bacteriology  and  Histo- 
logy — requires  first-class  Honours  in  the  year.  Its  value  is  $100. 


MOSBY  BOOK  AWARD 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Mosby  Publishing  Company,  a textbook  is 
awarded  annually,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  Council,  to  a First 
Year  Dental  Hygiene  student  on  the  basis  of  general  merit. 


SANDRA  MATHER  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
This  prize,  first  awarded  in  session  1963-64,  is  given  by  the  Ontario  Dental 
Hygienists’  Association  in  memory  of  the  late  Sandra  Anne  Mather,  Dip.Dent. 
Hyg.  It  is  awarded  to  a student  who  has  attended  both  years  of  the  course 
in  this  Faculty  and  has  passed  the  final  year  with  first-class  honours.  High 
standing  in  the  clinical  work  of  that  year,  and  participation  in  extra-curricular 
activities,  are  also  required.  The  value  of  the  award,  originally  $50,  was 
increased  in  1966-67  to  $100. 
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PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  STUDENT  AWARDS  PROGRAMME 

Awards  under  this  programme  will  be  made  available  to  all  Ontario  students 
provided : 

(i)  they  are  in  full-time  attendance  at  a Canadian  University  (or  other 
eligible  institution). 

(ii)  they  can  demonstrate  need  of  financial  assistance. 

(iii)  they  are  either  Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants,  have  resided 
in  Canada  for  at  least  twelve  months  and  intend  to  reside  permanently 
in  Canada. 

Each  applicant’s  need  will  be  assessed  by  the  Department  of  University 
Affairs  and  awards  will  be  part  loan  and  part  bursary. 

Further  information  is  printed  on  the  application  forms  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Faculty  Secretary. 

DENTAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND 

In  1957,  the  University  of  Toronto  Dental  Alumni  Association  established 
a Loan  Fund  which  was  designed  to  help  students'  in  need  and  who  would 
ordinarily  find  no  other  form  of  assistance  available  to  them.  The  generosity 
of  the  Association  has  resulted  in  the  Fund  being  increased  substantially  each 
year. 

Information  concerning  assistance  from  the  Fund  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Health  offers  financial  assistance  to  a limited 
number  of  second  year  students  who  are  interested  in  public  health  work.  In 
return  for  the  assistance  the  student  must  contract  to  work  one  year  for  a 
specified  local  agency.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dental  Public 
Health  Officer  of  the  area,  or  from  the  Dental  Division,  Ontario  Department 
of  Health,  Room  925,  Hepburn  Block,  Queen’s  Park,  Toronto. 


CURRICULUM 

FIRST  YEAR 


Subject 

Lecture 

Hours 

Clinical  and 
Laboratory 
Hours 

Total 

Hours 

Anatomy,  Gross  and  Oral 

47 

13 

60 

Bacteriology 

19 

15 

34 

Chemistry 

84 

— 

84 

Clinical  Practice 

— 

84 

84 

Dental  Materials 

14 

— 

14 

English  Composition  and  Literature 

84 

— 

84 

First  Aid 

6 

— 

6 

Histology 

28 

56 

84 

Orientation  to  Dentistry 

13 

— 

13 

Periodontics 

14 

— 

14 

Preclinical  Training 

13 

82 

95 

Psychology 

57 

— 

57 

Radiography 

10 

9 

19 

— 

— 

— 

Total  Hours 

389 

259 

648 

Each  first  year  student,  unless  exempted, 
training  programme  of  some  44  hours. 

must  also  complete  a 

physical 

SECOND  YEAR 

Clinical  and 

Lecture 

Laboratory 

Total 

Subject 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Bacteriology 

5 

— 

5 

Clinical  Practice 

— 

217 

217 

Dental  Public  Health 

18 

5 

23 

English  Expression 

38 

24 

62 

Ethics 

4 

— 

4 

Nutrition,  Public  Health 

28 

— 

28 

Clinical 

22 

5 

27 

Orientation  to  Dentistry 

42 

— 

42 

Orthodontics 

10 

10 

20 

Pathology 

27 

— 

27 

Paedodontics 

15 

9 

24 

Periodontics 

10 

— . 

10 

Pharmacology 

12 

— 

12 

Physiology 

56 

— . 

56 

Preventive  Dentistry 

10 

— 

10 

Radiography 

— 

42 

42 

Sociology 

56 

28 

84 

— - 

— 

— 

Total  Hours 

353 

340 

693 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ANATOMY,  ORAL 

The  course  is  designed  to  teach  the  student,  (1)  the  external  and  internal 
anatomy  of  individual  teeth  of  the  primary  and  permanent  dentitions,  (2) 
variations  and  anomalies  of  dental  morphology,  (3)  the  relationship  of  the 
teeth  within  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  dentitions,  (4)  the  relationship  of 
the  maxillary  to  the  mandibular  dentition,  (5)  the  relationship  of  the  teeth 
to  associated  structures  within  the  stomatognathic  system,  (6)  the  static  and 
dynamic  fundamental  principles  of  the  occlusion  of  the  primary,  mixed  and 
permanent  dentitions,  (7)  basic  concepts  related  to  an  introduction  to  maloc- 
clusion, (8)  the  chronology  of  the  dentition.  First  year:  33  hours. 

Assistant  Professor  J.  G.  Dale. 

ANATOMY,  GROSS 

A course  of  lecture-demonstrations,  covering  the  various  systems  of  the 
human  body,  including  the  viscera.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  head  and  neck.  First  year:  27  hours. 

Dr.  P.  Chapnick. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

This  course  consists  of  a general  introduction  to  the  factors  concerned  in 
the  transmission  and  etiology  of  the  common  infectious  diseases.  The  principles 
of  immunisation,  immunochemical  procedures  and  sterilization  are  explained. 
The  oral  flora  and  their  role  in  the  development  of  dental  diseases  are  dis- 
cussed. Wherever  applicable,  laboratory  demonstrations  are  used  to  illustrate 
the  lecture  material.  First  year:  34  hours.  Second  year:  5 hours. 

Associate  Professor  E.  M.  Madlener. 

CHEMISTRY 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND 
HUMAN  NUTRITION 

Course  No.  100,  Faculty  of  Food  Sciences.  A series  of  lectures  and  tutorials 
on  the  important  principles  in  Biological  Chemistry  and  their  application  to 
human  nutrition.  First  year:  3 hours  per  week. 

Dean  B.  A.  McLaren  and  staff. 

DENTAL  MATERIALS 

Lectures  include  an  elementary  understanding  of  the  Physical  and  Chemical 
properties  of  materials  and  the  influence  of  manipulation  upon  these  properties. 

Also  included  are  discussions  on  such  topics  as  corrosion,  tarnish,  abrasion, 
polishing,  etc.  First  year:  14  hours. 

Professor  W.  D.  MacKay. 
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DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  course  is  designed  to  make  the  student  more  aware  of  her  community. 
Current  dental  health  problems  and  the  attitudes  of  the  public  to  dental  health 
are  discussed.  Public  health  procedures  and  other  proposals  aimed  at  solving 
these  problems  are  reviewed.  The  epidemiological  approach  to  dental  disease 
is  explained  with  particular  emphasis  on  dental  health  survey  methods.  The 
duties  and  role  of  the  hygienist  in  public  health  are  covered.  Second  year: 
lectures  18  hours;  teaching  seminar:  5 hours. 

Professor  A.  M.  Hunt  and 
Associate  Professor  D.  W.  Lewis. 


ENGLISH 

English  513.  DRAMA:  four  of  the  following:  Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex  in 
Sophocles  /,  ed.  Grene  and  Lattimore  (Chicago);  Shakespeare,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  (Signet);  Ibsen,  one  play  from  Hedda  Gabler  and  Other  Plays 
(Penguin);  Williams,  A Streetcar  Named  Desire  (Signet);  Albee,  Who’s  Afraid 
of  Virginia  Woolf  (Pocket  Books);  POETRY:  four  of  the  following:  Keats 
(Riverside);  Emily  Dickinson  (Little,  Brown);  Yeats  (Macmillan);  Frost 
(Rinehart);  Eliot  (Faber);  FICTION:  four  of  the  following:  Fielding,  Tom 
Jones  (Modern  Library  College);  Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights  (Riverside); 
Hardy,  Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles  (Macmillan);  Joyce,  Portrait  of  the  Artist 
(Heinemann);  Salinger,  Catcher  in  the  Rye  (Bantam). 

Students  are  urged  to  read  these  works  during  the  summer  preceding  regi- 
stration. Essays  will  be  assigned  on  these  texts. 

The  Staff  of  the  Department  of  English. 


ENGLISH  EXPRESSION 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  communication  requirements  in  the  work 
of  the  dental  hygienist.  Attention  is  given  to  teaching  methods  followed  by 
periods  of  teaching  in  the  Toronto  Public  Schools.  Other  studies  include  public 
speaking,  seminars,  panel  discussions,  and  study-group  discussions.  Practice  is 
also  given  in  the  production  of  visual  materials  for  instructional  usage.  Second 

year:  62  hours.  , „ 

Mr.  R.  E.  Boden 


HISTOLOGY,  ELEMENTARY  AND  DENTAL 
Lecture  and  laboratory  course  in  elementary  histology.  The  primary  tissues 
and  their  modifications  are  studied. 

The  course  in  dental  histology  consists  of  a series  of  lectures  and  micro- 
scope work  given  to  the  study  of  the  tooth  from  the  developmental  stage,  up 
to  and  including  the  tooth  function.  First  year:  lectures  28  hours;  laboratory 
56  hours. 


Dr.  A.  Dale. 
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NUTRITION 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NUTRITION 

Course  No.  1281,  School  of  Hygiene.  This  course  is  planned  to  enlarge 
upon  the  public  health  aspects  of  nutrition  and  requires  a knowledge  of  funda- 
mental or  basic  nutrition. 

Included  is  an  examination  of  the  major  current  nutritional  problems  most 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  North  America  with  emphasis  placed  on  the 
nutritional  aspects  of  etiology  and  prevention.  Factors  influencing  patterns  and 
customs  of  food  use  are  reviewed.  Principles  of  nutrition  education  are  dis- 
cussed; practical  experience  in  techniques,  teaching  methods  and  aids  in 
nutrition  education  in  the  community  is  given  by  assignments  throughout  the 
term.  Second  year:  28  hours  (Fall  Term). 

Assistant  Professor  M.  J.  Veen. 

APPLIED  CLINICAL  NUTRITION 

The  practical  application  of  nutrition  principles,  including  diet  counselling. 
Second  year:  lectures  22  hours,  laboratory  5 hours. 

Assistant  Professor  D.  F.  J.  Berry. 

ORIENTATION  TO  DENTISTRY 

The  course  is  to  familiarize  the  dental  hygiene  student  with  various  phases 
of  dentistry.  The  aims,  principles  and  procedures  are  explained  in  lectures. 
The  students  participate  in  seminars  and  present  case  histories  for  group  dis- 
cussions. During  the  second  year,  the  class  is  assigned  to  the  various  clinical 
departments  for  observation  and  experience.  First  year:  lectures  13  hours; 
second  year:  lectures  and  seminars  42  hours,  plus  assignments. 

Professor  M.  Jackson. 


ORTHODONTICS 

This  course  includes  lectures,  clinical  and  laboratory  exercises  to  provide 
a brief  introduction  to  orthodontic  diagnostic  record  case  assembly  and  pre- 
paration. Second  year:  lectures  10  hours,  laboratories  10  hours. 

Professor  D.  G.  Woodside  and  Staff. 

PAEDODONTICS 

During  the  Second  Year  of  the  Dental  Hygiene  course,  fifteen  lectures  are 
given  in  Paedodontics.  This  series  of  lectures  is  designed  to  teach  the  rudiments 
of  Paedodontics  to  Hygienists  and  thereby  enable  them  to  understand  the 
dental  problems  of  the  child  and  how  these  may  differ  from  those  of  the 
adult.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  examination  and  management  of 
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children;  space  loss  and  space  maintenance;  anomalies  of  the  teeth;  treatment 
of  the  handicapped  child  and  many  other  aspects  of  dentistry  for  children.  The 
Hygiene  student  will  have  weekly  clinical  assignments  during  which  she  will 
work  in  conjunction  with  a dental  student  in  the  treatment  of  young  patients. 
The  objectives  of  these  assignments  are  to  give  the  Hygiene  student  experience 
in  working  with  children  and  to  teach  both  the  Hygiene  and  dental  students  to 
work  together  in  the  provision  of  better  treatment  for  the  child.  Second  year: 
lectures  15  hours,  plus  assignments. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Duncan. 

PATHOLOGY,  GENERAL  AND  ORAL 

The  course  is  given  during  the  first  term  of  the  second  year  and  is  designed 
to  provide  a foundation  of  general  pathology  which  is  then  applied  to  and 
supplemented  with  a study  of  specific  oral  lesions.  The  fundamentals  of  inflam- 
mation, degeneration,  and  neoplasia  are  discussed.  In  the  field  of  oral  pathology, 
particular  emphasis  is  given  to  a consideration  of  caries;  conditions  affecting 
the  dental  pulp;  periodontal  disease;  various  forms  of  stomatitis;  malformations 
and  anomalies;  cysts  and  odontomes  and  other  tumours.  Second  year:  lectures, 
27  hours. 

Professor  H.  A.  Hunter  and  Staff. 

PERIODONTICS 

A lecture  course  which  deals  with  the  development  of  periodontal  disease; 
clinical  manifestations,  prevalence,  diagnostic  procedures  and  treatment.  First 
year:  14  hours.  Second  year:  10  hours. 

Professor  C.  H.  M.  Williams. 

PHARMACOLOGY 

A brief  study  of  the  derivation  and  effect  of  drugs  used  in  the  practice  of 
dental  prophylaxis.  Second  year:  12  hours. 

Dr.  C.  Reynolds. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Elementary  course  in  general  physiology.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  are 
given  on  the  physiology  of  blood,  circulation,  respiration,  the  kidneys, 
digestion,  metabolism,  and  the  ductless  glands.  Second  year:  56  hours. 

Associate  Professor  A.  Sirek. 

PRECLINICAL  TRAINING  AND  CLINICAL  PRACTICE 

Factors  which  contribute  to  health  and  disease  of  the  mouth  are  studied. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  prevention  of  dental  diseases.  The  first  year  course 
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includes  lectures  and  preclinical  training  in  techniques  used  in  scaling,  packing 
and  polishing.  The  major  portion  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  treating  patients, 
both  adults  and  children  in  the  clinical  department.  First  year:  lectures  13 
hours,  preclinical  and  clinical  166  hours;  second  year:  clinical  217  hours. 

Professor  M.  Jackson  and  Staff. 


PREVENTIVE  DENTISTRY 

This  course  contains  lectures  in  the  various  phases  of  preventive  dentistry 
which  include  caries,  periodontal  disease  and  malocclusion.  The  student  will  be 
given  opportunity  to  apply  some  practical  phases  of  preventive  dentistry  to  the 
patient  by  assignment  in  the  department  of  clinical  dentistry.  Second  year:  10 
hours. 

Professor  J.  Kreutzer. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Course  No.  190:  Introductory  psychology  for  students  in  certificate  courses. 
A course  on  fundamentals  in  general  psychology.  First  year:  57  hours. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Ross. 


RADIOGRAPHY 

This  course  includes  a series  of  lectures  on  the  physics  and  application  of 
radiography  in  dentistry.  It  also  includes  clinical  instruction  and  practice  in 
radiographic  technique,  processing  and  mounting  of  radiographs.  First  year: 
19  hours;  second  year:  42  hours. 

Professor  H.  G.  Poyton  and  Staff. 

f 

SOCIOLOGY 


Course  No.  100:  Introduction  to  Sociology.  The  Social  Structure  of  the 
Community.  Second  Year:  84  hours. 


The  Staff  in  Sociology. 


BOOK  KITS 

The  following  printed  notes  and  other  materials  will  be  issued  to  all  students 
at  the  time  of  registration  or  during  term. 


FIRST  YEAR 

A System  of  Examination  and  Treatment  Planning. 
Anatomy  of  the  Primary  Dentition. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Dietary  Program  for  the  Control  of  Dental  Caries,  Jay. 
Preventive  Dentistry  Students'  Manual. 
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TEXT-BOOKS 

The  following  text-books  are  used  in  the  courses  shown.  To  assist  students 
in  planning  their  purchases,  the  relative  importance  of  each  book  is  indicated: 
every  student  must  have  a copy  of  those  marked  “required”;  students  are  urged 
to  provide  themselves  with  those  marked  “recommended”;  those  marked 
“reference”  may  be  bought,  but  library  copies  will  be  available. 

FIRST  YEAR 

ANATOMY,  ORAL 

An  Atlas  of  Tooth  Form,  Wheeler  (required). 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Bacteriology  for  Dental  Students,  Melville  and  Slack  (recommended). 
CHEMISTRY 

Elements  of  General  Biological  Chemistry,  Holum  (recommended). 
Biochemistry,  an  Introduction  to  Dynamic  Biology,  Kay  (recommended). 
DENTAL  MATERIALS 

Elements  of  Dental  Materials  for  Dental  Hygienists  and  Assistants,  Philips- 
Skinner  (reference). 

ENGLISH 

See  course  outline. 

HISTOLOGY 

Essentials  of  Histology,  Hoskins  and  Bevelander  (reference). 

Histology,  Ham,  5th  ed.  (required). 

Oral  Histology  and  Embryology,  Orban-Sicher  Edition,  6th  ed.  (recom- 
mended). 

Advances  in  Dental  Histology,  Gaunt,  Osborn  and  Ten  Cate  (required). 
ORIENTATION  AND  PRECLINICAL  TRAINING 

Clinical  Practice  of  the  Dental  Hygienist,  Wilkins  and  McCullough 
(recommended). 

Dimensions  of  Dental  Hygiene,  Steele  (recommended). 

A Textbook  for  Dental  Assistants,  Park  and  Ashman  (reference). 

The  Dental  Hygienist  in  Private  Practice,  Campbell  (reference). 

Accepted  Dental  Remedies,  pub.  American  Dental  Assoc,  (reference). 
Comprehensive  Review  for  Dental  Hygienists,  Peterson  (recommended). 
Clinical  Dental  Hygiene,  Peterson  (recommended). 

Current  Clinical  Dental  Terminology,  Boucher  (reference). 

Review  of  Dental  Hygiene,  Steele  (recommended). 

Periodontics  for  the  Dental  Hygienist,  Allen,  McFall,  Hunter,  Lea  and 
Febiger  (recommended). 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology,  Munn,  5th  ed.  (required). 

RADIOGRAPHY 

A Manual  of  Dental  and  Oral  Radiography  Blackman  and  Poyton  (recom- 
mended). 
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SECOND  YEAR 

DENTAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

The  Dentist,  his  Practice  and  his  Community,  Young  and  Striffler 
(reference). 

ENGLISH  EXPRESSION 

Effective  Teaching,  Oliver. 

NUTRITION,  CLINICAL 

Nutrition  for  To-day,  Robertson  (reference). 

The  Science  of  Nutrition  and  its  Application  to  Clinical  Dentistry,  Nizel 
(reference). 

ORIENTATION  AND  CLINICAL  PRACTICE 
As  First  year. 

PAEDODONTICS 

Pedodontics,  McDonald. 

Undergraduate  Paedodontic  Lecture  Notes,  pub.  U.  of  T. 

PATHOLOGY 

Oral  Pathology,  Kerr  and  Ash  (recommended). 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Function  of  the  Human  Body,  Guyton,  2nd  ed.  (required). 

Textbook  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Anthony,  7th  ed.  (recommended). 
Scientific  American  Offprints  in  Life  Sciences  (reference). 

PREVENTIVE  DENTISTRY 

Chemistry  and  Prevention  of  Dental  Caries,  Sognnaes  (reference). 
Principles  of  Preventive  Dentistry,  Goose  and  Hartles  (reference). 
Improving  Dental  Practice  Through  Preventive  Measures,  Bernier  and 
Muhler  (recommended). 

RADIOGRAPHY 
As  First  year. 
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THE  DENTAL  LIBRARY 


The  Dental  Library  consists  of  two  divisions:  a department  of  the  main 
University  Library,  and  the  Harry  R.  Abbott  Memorial  Library.  However, 
the  Library  is  run  as  a single  unit,  and  the  books  are  listed  together  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Dental  Library  as  well  as  that  of  the  University  Library.  The 
collection  contains  about  10,000  books  and  bound  journals,  as  well  as  many 
pamphlets,  reprints,  and  unbound  journals,  and  currently  receives  about  200 
periodicals. 

The  Harry  R.  Abbott  Memorial  Library  was  established  as  the  result  of 
a bequest  in  memory  of  a graduate,  the  late  Dr.  Harry  R.  Abbott.  The  fund 
is  administered  by  the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  which 
itself  also  makes  an  annual  grant  to  the  Library. 

The  extensive  Dental  Library  thus  created  not  only  possesses  a representative 
and  rather  complete  collection  of  modern  dental  books  and  journals,  but  also 
some  first  editions  and  early  dental  literature.  In  addition  to  the  Dental  collec- 
tion, there  are  a great  many  books  and  journals  relating  to  Medicine  and  the 
Sciences. 

The  Library  privileges,  besides  being  for  the  students  and  staff  of  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry  and  of  the  University,  are  extended,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  the  graduates.  Library  hours  are  8.30  a.m.  to  5.15  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday. 

DENTAL  STUDENTS’  SOCIETY 

The  Students’  Society  is  the  official  undergraduate  organization  in  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry,  and  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  student  body 
and  the  Faculty  Council,  the  University  authorities,  and  the  students  of 
other  Faculties. 

Each  undergraduate  registrant  in  the  Faculty  is  ipso  facto  a member  of 
the  Society,  which  organizes  and  controls  the  athletic,  dramatic,  literary,  social 
and  other  group  activities  of  the  student  body. 

Faculty  representatives  are  appointed  each  session  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  students  in  their  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities. 
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NEW  COLLEGE 

New  College  is  a multifaculty  co-educational  college;  in  addition  to  students 
from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  those  from  other  Faculties  and  Schools 
are  eligible  for  membership.  This  gives  students  from  all  divisions  of  the 
University  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  life  of  a college  and  to  asso- 
ciate with  students  in  other  fields  of  study.  Tutorial  classes  are  provided  for 
First  Year  students  in  some  subjects. 

The  new  building,  centrally  located  on  the  west  campus,  provides  academic, 
social  and  dining  facilities  for  all  members  of  the  College  and  in  addition 
accommodates  nearly  300  male  students  in  residence. 

Students  in  the  Dental  Hygiene  course  interested  in  becoming  members  of 
New  College  should  indicate  this  on  the  University’s  admission  application 
form.  This  makes  them  eligible  for  selection  by  the  College  admission  com- 
mittee. Students  selected  by  the  College  pay  a New  College  fee  of  $15.  They 
must  register  in  person  at  the  college  after  completing  registration  in  the 
Faculty  of  Dentistry. 

There  is  no  residence  accommodation  available  at  present  for  women. 

INNIS  COLLEGE 

Innis  College  was  constituted  on  July  1,  1964,  and  admitted  its  first  students 
in  the  following  September.  It  is  a multifaculty  college  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  includes  undergraduate  students  in  all  Faculties  and  Schools  of 
the  University.  There  is  no  residence  accommodation  available  at  present. 

A special  feature  is  the  Writing  Laboratory.  This  service  offers  assistance 
to  Innis  College  students  in  the  skills  and  methods  of  writing  essays  and  other 
academic  reports.  A staff  of  experienced  teachers  is  available  to  give  individual 
instruction. 

Students  entering  the  First  Year  in  Dental  Hygiene  who  wish  to  apply  for 
membership  in  Innis  College,  should  indicate  Innis  College  as  “college  of  first 
choice”  under  Section  19  of  the  “Application  for  Admission”  form  upon 
which  they  apply  for  admission  to  their  own  Faculty.  Students  entering  the 
Second  Year  who  wish  to  join  the  College  should  obtain  an  application  form 
from  the  Registrar,  Innis  College,  University  of  Toronto. 

A special  college  fee  of  $15  is  payable  to  the  Chief  Accountant  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  This  payment  is  made  after  the  applicant  has  received 
notice  of  her  acceptance  by  Innis  College. 
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RESIDENCE 

There  is  no  residence  in  connection  with  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry.  All 
women’s  residences  in  the  University  are  connected  with  individual  colleges. 
If  accommodation  is  available  after  the  University  registration  is  complete 
(towards  the  end  of  September)  applications  for  accommodation  in  the 
residences  may  be  considered. 

OFF-CAMPUS  ACCOMMODATION 

Housing  Service.  For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not  able  to 
find  accommodation  in  the  University  and  College  residences,  the  University 
maintains  a listing  of  rooming  houses,  flats,  apartments  and  homes.  Informa- 
tion on  these  rooms  may  be  obtained  through  the  Housing  Service  office  at 
581  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto  4.  Off-campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not 
subject  to  University  regulation;  however,  every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the 
information  on  the  accommodation  as  complete  as  possible  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  assist  in  this  effort  by  reporting  on  the  quality  of  the  accommo- 
dation which  they  have  occupied. 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence  Incorporated  offers  residence  and  apartment 
accommodation  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  students.  Total  occupancy  is 
300  in  residence,  half  male,  half  female,  and  50  in  apartments.  Meals  are 
provided,  and  non-residents  are  invited  to  eat  at  the  Co-op  Dining  Rooms. 
The  University  of  Toronto  has  no  official  connection  with  Campus  Co- 
operative Residence,  Inc.,  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  direct  to  Campus 
Co-operative  Residence  Inc.,  395  Huron  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  telephone 
921-3168  (area  416). 

Rochdale  College  will  open  in  September,  1968,  to  offer  student  accom- 
modation of  varying  forms.  Single  and  double  rooms,  suites,  and  apartments 
will  be  offered  at  reasonable  rates.  Total  accommodation  will  be  about  850 
students,  both  male  and  female.  A large  cafeteria  is  contained  within  the 
building.  Students  may  take  advantage  of  the  educational  program  of  Rochdale 
College  on  either  a full  or  part-time  basis  if  they  so  desire.  Rochdale  College 
will  be  operated  on  the  co-operative  system.  The  University  of  Toronto  has 
no  official  connection  with  Rochdale  College,  and  all  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  direct  to  Rochdale  College  Reservations  Office,  395  Huron  Street, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario,  telephone  921-3168  (area  416). 
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LICENSURE 


A diploma  in  Dental  Hygiene  does  not,  of  itself,  confer  the  right  to 

practise  in  Canada.  A candidate  desiring  to  practise  dental  hygiene  in  Canada 

should  consult  the  appropriate  licensing  body  listed  below: 

Alberta — Registrar,  Alberta  Dental  Association,  9901  - 108  Street,  Edmonton, 
Alberta. 

British  Columbia — Registrar,  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  British  Columbia, 
325  Medical-Dental  Building,  925  W.  George  Street,  Vancouver  1,  B.C. 

Manitoba — Registrar,  The  Manitoba  Dental  Association,  308  Kennedy  Street, 
Winnipeg  2,  Manitoba. 

New  Brunswick — Registrar,  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  New  Brunswick, 
99  Fraser  Street,  Nashwaaksis,  N.B. 

Newfoundland — Registrar,  Newfoundland  Dental  Association,  Campbell  Build- 
ing, 350  Water  Street,  St.  John’s,  Nfld. 

Nova  Scotia — Registrar,  Provincial  Dental  Board  of  Nova  Scotia,  2169  Cot- 
tingen  Street,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Ontario — Registrar-Secretary,  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Ontario, 
230  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 

Prince  Edward  Island — Registrar,  The  Dental  Association  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  129  Kent  Street,  Suite  305,  Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

Quebec — Registrar,  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
801  Est,  Rue  Sherbrooke,  Montreal  24,  P.Q. 

Saskatchewan — Registrar,  The  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Saskatchewan, 
606  Canada  Building,  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 
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In  view  of  increasing  costs  of  supplies  and  labour,  fees,  residence 
dues  and  other  charges  set  forth  in  this  calendar  are  subject  to 
change  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 


Enquiries  concerning  courses  at  The  College  of  Education  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Registrar,  The  College  of  Education,  371 
Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5. 
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Historical  Note 


■ 

t 


When  secondary  education  in  Upper  Canada  was  offit.i!' 
introduced  in  1807,  qualifications  for  teachers  were  ill-ds  e< 
and  professional  training  non-existent.  Nevertheless,  a surprr^ 
number  of  “educated  gentlemen”  found  their  way  into  the  css 
rooms  of  the  District  Grammar  Schools.  Unfortunately,  the  si  ] 
of  these  superior  pedagogues  failed  to  keep  pace  with  h 
growth  of  the  province’s  population  and  the  subsequent  incr 
in  schools.  But  in  spite  of  the^ difficulties  encountered,  no  se  u 
attempt  to  provide  teacher  training  was  made  for  more  than  a 
a century. 

I 

Beginning  in  1858,  a number  of  experiments  involving  nte 
schools  and  training  institutes  were  conducted  with  the  ai  c 
improving  the  academic  and  professional  qualification  c 
teachers.  None  of  these  endeavours  met  with  widespread  im 
faction. 

. 

In  1890,  all  such  operations  were  abandoned  with  the  four  n 
of  a provincial  School  of  Pedagogy  in  Toronto.  Seven  years  « 
this  institution  was  moved  to  Hamilton  and  renamed  the  Orrl 
Normal  College. 


In  1906,  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  was  mode 
drastically  when  Faculties  of  Education  were  organized  atf 
University  of  Toronto  and  at  Queen’s  University.  In  Toronto  ill 
Faculty  offered  professional  secondary  school  courses,  elemesu 
school  courses,  and  postgraduate  courses  in  Pedagogy.  In 
to  improve  the  practical  and  experimental  aspects  of  its  i» 
gramme,  the  Faculty  established,  in  1910,  a practice  school 
University  of  Toronto  Schools. 

This  pattern  of  teacher  training  continued  until  after  the  < 
of  World  War  I.  In  1920,  it  came  to  an  abrupt  end  whertl 
Faculty  of  Education  at  Queen’s  was  discontinued  and 
Faculty  at  Toronto  was  designated  as  the  Ontario  Collet 
Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

During  the  period  since  its  inception,  the  Ontario  Collet 
Education  has  expanded  its  programme,  its  services,  its  fac  $ 
and  has  added  a number  of  important  departments:  the  Guid 
Centre,  in  1945;  the  Vocational  and  Industrial  Arts  Departme 
1946;  the  Department  of  Advanced  Academic  Recommend* 
(now  known  as  the  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing),  in  I 
In  1966,  the  Departments  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research  » 
transferred  to  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Educatio  5 


i 


11 


that  the  activities  of  those  Departments  are  now  administered  by 
the  Institute. 

In  1966,  a new  agreement  for  the  operation  of  the  Ontario  College 
of  Education  was  made  between  the  Minister  of  Education  and 
the  University  of  Toronto,  establishing  a College  Council  and  an 
Advisory  Board.  By  the  same  agreement  the  name  of  the  College 
was  changed  to  The  College  of  Education. 

Today,  The  College  of  Education  pursues  its  traditional  task  of 
training  secondary  school  teachers  and,  in  addition,  produces  a 
number  of  elementary  school  teachers  and  administers  the 
University  of  Toronto  Schools. 

In  1965,  the  Althouse  College  of  Education,  affiliated  with  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  was  opened  at  London,  and,  in 
1967,  the  McArthur  College  of  Education,  affiliated  with  Queen’s 
University,  was  established  at  Kingston. 
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Business  and  Commerce  Summer  Sessions  for  Intermedia 
Accountancy,  Secretarial,  Marketing  and  Data  Processing, 
Parts  I,  II  and  Specialist  j v|g 

Commercial  Vocational  Five-Week  Summer  Session  (C2)  rj$ 
Commercial  Vocational  Five-Week  Summer  Session  (C3) 
Commercial  Vocational  Completing  Session  (C2) 

Commercial  Second  and  Third  Summer  Sessions  for 
Commercial  Vocational  Teachers  (C3) 

High  School  Assistants’  Initial  Eight-Week  Summer  Sessic  1 
High  School  Assistants’  Completing  Seven-Week  Summer  t sj 
High  School  Assistants’  Summer  Session  for  Teachers  wit 
Professional  Training 

High  School  Assistants’  Type  A Summer  Session 
Home  Economics  Summer  Session,  Intermediate,  Parts  I,  I 
Home  Economics  Summer  Session  for  University  Gradua 
Industrial  Arts,  Elementary,  Parts  I and  II  Summer  Sessior 
Industrial  Arts,  Intermediate,  Parts  I,  II  and  III  Summer  Ses3 


Industrial  Arts,  Supervisor’s,  Parts  I and  II  Summer  Sess  i 
Industrial  Arts  Specialist,  Parts  I,  II  and  III  Summer  Sessi< 
Occupational  Type  A,  Parts  I and  II  Summer  Session 
Occupational  Type  B (Practical)  Parts  I and  II  of  the 
trades  course  for  men 


Occupational  Type  B (Practical)  Parts  I and  II  of  the 
trades  course  for  women 


i June  6 


Occupational  Type  B (Practical)  Parts  I and  II  of  the 
Pedagogy  course 

Physical  and  Health  Education  (Women)  Summer  Session 
Intermediate,  Parts  I and  II 

Physical  and  Health  Education  (Women)  Specialist  Summ 
Session 

Physical  and  Health  Education  (Men)  Summer  Session, 
Intermediate,  Parts  I and  II 

Physical  and  Health  Education  (Men)  Specialist  Summer  4 
Physical  and  Health  Education  Special  Summer  Session 
for  Teachers  of  Physical  Education  for  Girls 
School  Librarianship  Summer  Session,  Intermediate, 

Parts  I,  II  and  Specialist 

Vocational  Type  B,  Parts  I and  II  Summer  Session 
Vocational  Type  A,  Parts  I and  II  Summer  Session 
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Autumn  Term,  1968  September  16  to  December  20 
Registration,  9 a.m. 

Address  by  the  President  to  the  students  of  all  faculties  and 
schools  at  2:00  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall 
Thanksgiving  Day 
Remembrance  Day 

Last  day  for  accepting  applications  for  supplemental 
practical  tests 


Winter  Term,  1969  January  6 to  April  3 

20  Last  day  for  receiving  the  second  instalment  of  fees 

31  Last  day  for  accepting  applications  for  supplemental 

written  examinations 

7 Easter  Vacation 

Good  Friday 


16 

Oo  June  6 


Spring  Term,  1969  April  8 to  May  16 

Final  Examinations 
University  Commencement 


The  University 
Administrative  Officers 
1967-68 


President 

Acting  President 
Vice-Provost  and  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  President 
Assistant  to  the  President 


C.  T.  Bissell,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  D.  es  L.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
(On  leave,  1967-68  Session) 

J.  H.  Sword,  M.A. 

D.  F.  Forster,  B.A.,  A.M. 

N.  S.  C.  Dickinson,  C.D.,  B.A. 


Vice-President  and  Provost 


M.  St.  A.  Woodside,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


Vice-President 
(Health  Sciences) 
Vice-President 
(Research  Administration) 


J.  D.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C) 

G.  de  Robinson,  M.B.E.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 


Chief  Librarian 


R.  H.  Blackburn,  M.A.,  B.L.S.,  M.S.,  LL.D. 


Executive  Vice-President 
(Non-Academic) 
Vice-President 
(Administration) 

Financial  Analyst 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  Director  of 
Administrative  Services 
Director  of  Physical  Plant 

Vice-President  and  Registrar 
Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Vice-President  and  Registrar 


A.  G.  Rankin,  B.Com. 

F.  R.  Stone,  B.Com.,  C.A. 

G.  L.  Court,  D.F.C.,  M.Com.,  C.A. 

D.  S.  Claringbold 

F.  J.  Hastie,  B.Sc.,  P.Eng. 

R.  Ross,  M.B.E.,  M.A. 

W.  Kent,  M.A. 


Director  of  Admissions 
Director  of  Student  Awards 
Special  Officer 
(Secondary  School  Liaison) 
Director  of  Statistics  and 
Records 

Director  of  University  Health 
Service 

Assistant  Director  of  University 
Health  Service — Women 
Acting  Director  of 
Placement  Service 
Director  of  International 
Student  Centre 

Director  of  the  Advisory  Bureau 


E.  M.  Davidson,  B.A. 

Miss  H.  L.  Reimer,  B.A.,  B.Ped. 

J.  R.  H.  Morgan,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  B.Paed.,  LL.D. 

J.  H.  Tusiewicz,  M.A.Sc.,  M.B.A. 

G.  E.  Wodehouse,  M.C.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Miss  F.  H.  Stewart,  B.A.,  M.D. 

A.  W.  Headrick,  M.A. 

Mrs.  K.  Riddell,  B.A. 

D.  J.  McCulloch,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.Psych.,  F.R.C.P. 


: 3Ctor  of  Housing  Service 

3)Ctor  of  University  Extension 
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sing  Service 


University 
th  Service 


Students  registered  for  courses  in  The  College  of  Education  may 
use  the  University’s  athletic  facilities  and  Hart  House,  under  such 
conditions  as  obtain  with  other  students.  They  will  also  be  ad- 
mitted free  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  Bloor  Street,  and  to 
the  Toronto  Art  Gallery,  Dundas  St.,  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  on 
presentation  of  their  Admit  to  Lecture  cards. 


The  College  of  Education  Library  provides  service  for  faculty  and 
students  in  The  College  of  Education  and  also  constitutes  the 
collection  in  the  field  of  education  for  the  University  of  Toronto 
as  a whole.  It  consists  of  approximately  50,000  volumes  (books 
and  bound  journals)  as  well  as  an  Audio  Visual  collection  which 
includes  pictures,  recordings  and  filmstrips.  The  Library  sub- 
scribes to  some  500  periodicals. 

In  addition  to  its  loan  collection,  the  Library  offers  reference 
services  for  students  as  well  as  faculty,  and  maintains  a general 
reference  collection  in  addition  to  specialized  bibliographical  and 
research  tools  in  the  field  of  education.  The  Reference  Room 
houses  a special  collection  of  Early  School  Texts. 

Students  attending  The  College  of  Education  are  also  entitled  to 
use  the  University  of  Toronto  Library  and  other  departmental 
libraries.  The  Library  also  provides  continuing  service  to  graduates 
of  the  College. 


For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  not  able  to  find 
accommodation  in  the  University  and  College  residences,  the 
University  maintains  a listing  of  rooming  houses,  flats,  apartments 
and  homes.  Information  on  these  rooms  may  be  obtained  through 
the  Housing  Service  office  at  134  St.  George  St.,  Toronto  5. 
Off-campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not  subject  to  University 
regulation;  however,  every  effort  is  taken  to  make  the  information 
on  the  accommodation  as  complete  as  possible  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  assist  in  this  effort  by  reporting  on  the  quality  of 
the  accommodation  that  they  have  occupied. 

A limited  amount  of  accommodation  is  offered  in  exchange  for 
part-time  services  such  as  housekeeping  or  babysitting. 


Facilities: 

Health  Service  (Men),  256  Huron  Street,  928-2459 
Health  Service  (Women),  256  Huron  Street,  928-2456 

Any  student  may  consult  a Staff  Physician  at  the  Health  Service 


P’ 


9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  and  9 a.m.  to  12:3' 
(Men)  and  12  noon  (Women)  Saturday,  while  the  Universit  is 
session. 

The  University  does  not  accept  any  responsibility  for  i ur 
sustained  by  students  while  engaged  in  physical  ediat 
classes  or  in  university  athletic  activities,  but  through  the  ea 
Service  provides  for  treatment  within  the  following  limits:  nir 
injuries  are  treated  at  its  offices;  treatment  for  more  j rio 
injuries  will  be  provided  if  such  treatment  is  given  under  di  et: 
and  care  of  staff  retained  by  the  Health  Service.  Treatrnt 
limited  to  students  who  suffer  accidents  while  engaged  a 
which  arise  out  of  University  physical  education  class*  a 
athletic  activities. 


2.  Programme 
of  the 

One-year  Session 
to  be  offered 
in  1968-69 


One-year  Session  1968-69 

The  College  of  Education  will  offer  programmes  during  \\  ( 
year  Session,  1968-69,  leading  to  the  following  Departi ;r 
Education  certificates: 

1.  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B 

2.  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  A 

3.  Art — (Part  I of  the  programme  for  the  Intermediate  ccifi 
in  Art) 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Business  and  Commerce — (Programmes  leading  to  tl 
mediate  and  Specialist  certificates  in  Accountancy,  Sec 
Marketing  or  Data  Processing) 


Elementary  School — (Programme  leading  to  the  Intej 
Elementary  School  Teacher’s  certificate) 

Guidance — (Programme  leading  to  the  Elementary  c til 
in  Guidance) 


Home  Economics — (Programme  leading  to  the  I nte ' 
certificate  in  Home  Economics) 

Industrial  Arts  for  High  School  Assistants — (Program 
leading  to  the  Intermediate  certificate  in  Industrial 


9.  Music — (Part  I of  the  programme  leading  to  the  Intermediate 
certificate  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music) 

10.  Physical  and  Health  Education — (Parts  I and  II  of  programmes 
leading  to  the  Intermediate  course  leading  to  the  Specialist 
certificates) 

11.  School  Librarianship — (Part  I of  the  programme  leading  to  the 
Intermediate  certificate  in  School  Librarianship) 

12.  Theatre  Arts — (Programme  leading  to  the  Theatre  Arts 
certificate) 

13.  Occupational,  Type  B,  programme 

14.  Occupational,  Type  A,  programme 

15.  Vocational,  Type  B,  programme 

16.  Vocational,  Type  A,  programme 

17.  Industrial  Arts — (Programmes  leading  to  the  Intermediate  and 
Specialist  certificates) 


1. The  basic  certificate  is  the  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s 
certificate,  Type  B.  This  certificate  qualifies  the  holder  for  five 
years  as  an  assistant  teacher.  It  may  become  a Permanent 
High  School  Assistant’s  certificate  upon  completion  of  two 
years’  successful  teaching  experience  in  a secondary  school 
in  Ontario. 

2.  Endorsement  of  the  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type 
B,  is  possible  under  the  following  conditions: 

A candidate  who  has  obtained  second  class  standing  or  better 
in  approved  university  courses  to  a total  of  15  credits  in  one 
secondary  school  academic  subject,  or  24  credits  (12  credits 
in  each)  in  two  related  academic  subjects,  and  who  completes 
a year  of  successful  teaching  subsequent  to  the  date  of  his 


Type  B certificate  in  such  subject(s)  is  eligible  for  end 
ment  of  his  Type  B certificate.  A candidate  must  apply  t 
Committee  on  Advanced  Standing,  The  College  of  Educ 
University  of  Toronto,  for  approval  of  his  credits  and 
sequently  to  the  Registrar,  Department  of  Education,  44  Eg 
Avenue  West,  Toronto  12,  for  endorsement. 
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3.  The  higher  certificate  is  the  interim  High  School  Assis  nt  ( 
certificate,  Type  A.  This  certificate  qualifies  the  holder  fui* 
years  as  an  assistant  teacher.  It  may  become  a Perme1 
High  School  Specialist’s  certificate  (which  qualifies  the  lid 
to  become  head  of  a Department  in  a secondary  school)  pc 
the  completion  of  two  years’  successful  teaching  expe  n< 
in  Ontario  on  which  the  applicant  has  been  graded  as  o 
average  in  the  subject  or  subjects  covered  by  the  certi  at 


For  Vocational 
Subjects 


I.The  basic  certificate  is  the  Interim  Vocational  Certificate  yr 
B.  This  certificate  qualifies  the  holder  for  five  years  :S 
teacher  in  the  Vocational  Subject  designated  on  his  certi ;a 
A Permanent  Vocational  certificate,  Type  B,  may  be  reqi 
of  the  Department  of  Education  upon  the  completion  <j| 
years’  successful  experience  in  a secondary  school  in  0 ; 


2.  The  higher  certificate  is  the  Interim  Vocational  Cert 
Type  A.  This  certificate  qualifies  the  holder  for  five  yes 
a teacher  in  the  Vocational  subject  designated  on  his 
cate.  A Permanent  Vocational  Specialist’s  certificate,  T 
may  be  requested  of  the  Department  of  Education  up 
completion  of  two  years’  successful  experience  in  Ont 
the  subject  designated  on  the  certificate.  This  certifies 
qualify  the  holder  to  become  a Technical  Director  n 
secondary  school. 


For  Occupational 
Subjects 


I.The  basic  certificate  is  the  Interim  Occupational  cerl 
Type  B (Practical).  This  certificate  qualifies  the  holder 
years  as  a teacher  in  Occupational  subjects.  A Per 
Occupational  certificate,  Type  B,  may  be  requested 
Department  of  Education  upon  the  completion  of  two 
successful  experience  in  a secondary  school  in  Ontarii 
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2.  The  higher  certificate  is  the  Interim  Occupational  cer  4 
Type  A.  This  certificate  qualifies  the  holder  for  five  yl 
a teacher  in  Occupational  subjects.  A Permanent  Occupy 
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Specialist’s  certificate,  Type  A,  may  be  requested  of  the 
Department  of  Education  upon  the  completion  of  two  years’ 
successful  experience  in  Ontario.  This  certificate  may  qualify 
the  holder  to  become  a Director  in  an  Occupational  Depart- 
ment. 


Industrial  Arts  I.The  basic  certificate  is  the  Interim  Intermediate  Industrial  Arts 

certificate.  This  certificate  qualifies  the  holder  for  five  years 
as  a full  time  teacher  of  Industrial  Arts  up  to  and  including 
Grade  10.  A Permanent  Intermediate  Certificate  may  be 
requested  of  the  Department  of  Education  upon  completion  of 
two  years’  successful  experience  in  a secondary  school  in 
Ontario. 

2.  The  higher  certificate  is  the  Interim  Specialist  Industrial  Arts 
Certificate.  This  certificate  qualifies  the  holder  for  five  years 
as  a teacher  of  Industrial  Arts  up  to  and  including  Grade  12. 
A Permanent  Specialist  Industrial  Arts  certificate  may  be 
requested  of  the  Department  of  Education  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  two  years’  successful  experience  in  Ontario  in 
Industrial  Arts  teaching.  This  certificate  may  qualify  the  holder 
to  become  the  head  of  an  Industrial  Arts  Department  in  a 
Secondary  School. 


I.The  basic  certificates  to  teach  Business  and  Commerce  Sub- 
jects are: 

(a)  A High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  plus 

(b)  an  Intermediate  certificate  in  Accountancy,  Data 
Processing,  Marketing,  or  Secretarial. 

Students  may  proceed  to  qualify  for  certification  in  a number 
of  ways: 

A candidate  for  the  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type 
B,  One-year  Session,  may  select  his  two  options  as  follows: 

(i)  A double  Business  and  Commerce  option  will  qualify  a 
candidate  for  the  Interim  Intermediate  certificate  in  one  of — 
Accountancy,  Data  Processing,  Marketing  or  Secretarial. 

(ii)  A single  Business  and  Commerce  option  plus  one  academic 
option  will  qualify  a candidate  for  the  Interim  Intermediate, 
Part  I,  statement  in  his  chosen  field. 

A person  who  holds  a teaching  certificate  valid  in  an  Ontario 
secondary  school  may  take  a series  of  two  summer  courses 
covering  the  work  of  Part  I and  Part  II  of  the  Intermediate 
certificate  in  one  of — Accountancy,  Data  Processing,  Marketing 


Business  and 
rtmerce 
jects 


or  Secretarial. 


2.  The  Interim  Commercial  Vocational,  Type  B,  certificate  (( 
mercial  Subjects  named): 

This  certificate  may  be  obtained  by  completing  successfi 
two-  or  three-year  sequence,  depending  upon  qualificatic 
summer  courses  in  the  Commercial  Vocational  Summer 
gramme. 

The  holder  of  the  certificate  is  entitled  to  teach  for  five 
after  completion  of  the  third  summer  course.  The  certi 
may  be  made  permanent  by  a satisfactory  record  of  tea 
and  completion  within  five  years  of  half  the  credits  towa 
acceptable  university  degree. 

3.  The  Interim  Specialist  certificate  in  Accountancy,  Data 
cessing,  Marketing  or  Secretarial. 

This  certificate  may  be  obtained  by  completing  an  addi 
five  subjects  beyond  the  intermediate  certificate  requirei 
through  Summer  Sessions. 

The  Specialist  certificate  in  Accountancy,  Data  Proce 
Marketing  or  Secretarial  may  be  obtained  during  the  \ 
Session  at  The  College  of  Education. 


Any  Department  of  Education  certificate,  when  first  aware 
an  interim  certificate  made  permanent  after  a period  of  sui 
ful  teaching  as  defined  in  regulations  of  the  Department , 


4.  Extension  of 
Jurisdiction  of 
Ontario  Basic 
Teaching 
Certificates — 
Elementary  and 
Secondary 


The  holder  of  a Permanent  Elementary  School  Teacher’s 
cate,  Standard  4,  may,  upon  accepting  a contract  from  a 
to  teach  in  the  grades  of  a secondary  school,  be  grani 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B. 

The  holder  of  a Permanent  High  School  Assistant’s  cer 
may,  upon  accepting  a contract  from  a board  to  teach 
grades  of  an  elementary  school,  be  granted  an  Interim  Elenr 
School  Teacher’s  certificate,  Standard  4. 


The  Committee  on  Advanced  Standing  gives  rulings  on  academic 
standing  to  candidates  who  are  seeking  endorsement  of  the 
High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  or  who  are  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  a course  leading  to  a High  School  Assistant’s 
certificate,  Type  A.  Candidates  for  endorsement,  or  Type  A 
admission,  may  apply  to  this  office  for  approval  of  university 
courses  to  be  used  for  credits  toward  completing  academic 
requirements. 

Written  enquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director,  Committee 
on  Advanced  Standing,  The  College  of  Education,  371  Bloor 
Street  West,  Toronto  5. 


A Letter  of  Standing  which  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  in  an 
Ontario  secondary  school  for  one  year  will  be  granted  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  to  a university  graduate  from  any  country 
who  can  meet  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  that  his  university  transcripts  indicate  that  the  holder  has  met 
the  academic  requirements  applicable  to  Ontario  graduates; 

(b)  that  his  professional  training  fulfils  the  requirements  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Education; 

(c)  that  a candidate  from  outside  Canada  may  be  required  to 
meet  the  Special  Committee  in  the  Department  of  Education; 

(d)  that  he  is  either  a Canadian  citizen  or  has  landed  immigrant 
status,  or  has  applied  for  Canadian  citizenship. 

An  application  for  a Letter  of  Standing  must  be  forwarded  to: 
The  Letters  of  Standing  Officer,  Ontario  Department  of  Education, 
44  Eglinton  Avenue  West,  Toronto  12. 

On  the  statement  of  the  Principal  that  the  candidate  has  taught 
successfully  for  one  year  under  the  authority  of  a Letter  of 
Standing,  he  may  be  recommended  by  the  Area  or  Municipal 
Superintendent  concerned  for  the  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s 
certificate,  Type  B. 


Regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  candidates  for  provincial 
certificates  is  indispensable,  except  for  such  as  are  exempt  from 
attendance  under  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  for  such  -as  are  permitted  by  the  Dean  to  act,  after  Christ- 
mas, for  not  more  than  a total  of  one  week,  as  occasional 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  Ontario. 


Students  who  are  unduly  deficient  in  scholarship,  or  wN 
attendance  or  progress  is  unsatisfactory,  may  be  refused  adij. 
sion  or  dismissed  from  attendance  by  the  Council  of  the  Coli  t 
at  any  time  during  the  session. 

Any  applicant  may  be  required  to  submit  evidence  of  facility 
English.  One  of  the  following  is  acceptable: 

(a)  Standing  in  English  Composition  in  Ontario  Grade  XIII » 
other  certificates  recognized  by  the  University  of  Torontcis 
equivalent. 

(b)  The  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  English  issued  by  the  I 
versity  of  Michigan,  or  satisfactory  achievement  in  the  Unive '!) 
of  Michigan  English  Language  Test.  (Details  regarding  the  Is 
going  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar,  The  College  o 
Education.) 

The  University  is  prepared  to  consider  other  evidence  that 
be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  for  evaluatior 
On  the  Dean’s  report  to  the  Minister  of  Education  as  to  it 
physical  unfitness  of  a student  for  training  for  a provir  e 
certificate  as  a teacher,  the  Minister  may  require  a sp<8 
medical  examination  of  such  student  and,  as  a result  the  i’ 
may  direct  that  he  be  dismissed  from  attendance. 


8.  Fees 


For  the  High  School  Assistants’  Programme,  Type  B,  and  V a 
tional  and  Industrial  Arts  Programmes  of  the  Winter  Session. 


Academic  Fee 
Incidental  Fees 
Total  Fee 

(if  paid  in  one  instalment) 

First  Term  Instalment 
due  October  1 

Second  Term  Instalment 
due  January  20 


Men  $200,  Women  $200 
Men  $53,  Women  $28 
Men  $253,  Women  $228 

Men  $153,  Women  $128 

Men  $103,  Women  $103 


The  Academic  Fee  (which  includes  the  examination  and  n 
versity  Library  fees)  and  the  Incidental  Fees  are  to  be  pa 
the  University  of  Toronto  according  to  instructions  on  the  I 
Form  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 
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The  fee  for  students  attending  the  Session  after  Christmas  is 
$100  plus  incidental  fees. 

Incidental  Fees  include  the  following  fees: 

For  men — Hart  House;  Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic; 
Health  Service;  and  such  medical  examinations  as  may  be 
required  for  admission  to  the  College. 

For  women — Students’  Administrative  Council;  Athletic;  Health 
Service;  and  such  medical  examinations  as  may  be  required  for 
admission  to  the  College. 

A late  registration  fee  of  $10  will  be  assessed  against  any  student 
who  registers  after  the  last  date  for  normal  registration  in  his  or 
her  faculty  or  school. 

An  additional  charge  of  $3  is  made  for  payment  of  fees  in  two 
instalments. 

After  January  20,  an  additional  deferred  payment'  fee  of  $3  per 
month  shall  be  imposed  until  the  whole  amount  is  paid. 

There  is  no  additional  fee  for  the  High  School  Assistants’  course, 
Type  A,  or  for  a course  leading  to  an  additional  certificate  when 
taken  concurrently  with  the  High  School  Assistants’  Programme, 
Type  B. 

For  Supplemental  Examinations: 

Fee  for  examination  in  one  $10 

subject  of  any  course  when 
repeated  in  a subsequent  Session 

For  Summer  Courses: 


High  School  Assistants’  Initial  $1 55 

Eight-Week  Summer  Session 

High  School  Assistants’  $80 

Completing  Seven-Week 
Summer  Session 

Summer  Session  for  Teachers  $155 

with  Professional  Training 

Type  A Seminars , Summer  $75 

Session 


Business  and  Commerce 
Intermediate,  Parts  I and  II,  each  $50 


Specialist  $50 

Commercial-Vocational,  each  $75 

Commercial  examinations,  $10 

per  subject 

Intermediate  Home  Economics  Summer  Sessions: 

Intermediate,  Parts  I,  II  and  IV,  $50 

each 

Intermediate  for  graduates  $75 

Industrial  Arts  Summer  Sessions: 

Elementary,  Parts  I and  II  $50 

Supervisors,  Parts  I and  II  $50 

Intermediate,  Parts  I,  II  and  III  $50 

each 

Specialist,  Parts  I,  II  and  III,  $50 

each 

Vocational  and  Occupational  Summer  Sessions: 

Type  B for  holders  of  H.S.A.,  $50 

Type  B,  or  Elementary 
Teaching  certificates 

Type  B,  Parts  I and  II,  each  $120 

Type  A,  Parts  I and  II,  each  $50 

Occupational  Trades  $50 

School  Librarianship  Summer  Session: 

Intermediate,  Parts  I and  II,  $50 

each 


Specialist 


$75 


.Supplemental 

laminations 


Scholarships, 
:es,  Bursaries, 
ms 


Physical  and  Health  Education  Summer  Session: 


Men,  Intermediate  Parts  I $50 

and  II,  each 

Men,  Specialist  $75 

Women,  Intermediate  Parts  I $50 

and  II,  each 

Women,  Specialist  $80 


Special  Course  for  Teachers  of  $50 
Physical  and  Health  Education 
for  Girls 

The  incidental  fees  required  for  students  in  the  regular  session 
shall  not  be  required  of  students  in  these  summer  sessions. 


No  candidate  will  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  twice  any  final 
examination,  or  part  thereof,  for  any  certificate  listed  in  this 
calendar,  except  by  permission  of  the  Revising  Board. 

Appeals.  The  answer  papers  of  the  final  examinations  of  all  un- 
successful candidates  for  provincial  certificates  are  re-read  by 
the  examiners,  and  the  results  of  the  first  reading  reconsidered 
before  a decision  to  reject  is  reached.  Despite  this  fact,  any 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  an  interim  certificate  may  have  his 
case  considered  a third  time  if,  within  two  weeks  after  the 
announcement  of  the  results,  he  lodges  with  the  Council  of  the 
College  his  appeal,  with  a statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  it 
is  based,  and  with  a fee  of  $10  in  the  form  of  a certified  cheque 
or  money  order  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  fee 
will  be  refunded  if  the  appeal  is  sustained. 


As  the  value  of  an  endowed  scholarship  or  prize  is  dependent 
on  the  actual  income  of  the  fund,  it  is  possible  that  the  value  of 
certain  scholarships  and  prizes  at  the  time  of  payment  may  be 
less  than  the  amount  stated  in  the  calendar. 


The  William 
Pakenham 
Fellowship  in 
Education 


The  Hugh  W.  Bryan 
Memorial  Prize  of 
the  Ontario 
Secondary  School 
Teachers’ 
Federation 

The  Pakenham 
Memorial  Prize 


In  those  cases  where  the  amount  of  the  award  is  not  pajlfjc 
from  income  earned  on  a endowed  fund,  payment  wi 
dependent  on  the  receipt  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  a| 
from  the  donor.  ■m)| 


The  late  William  Pakenham  bequeathed  to  the  Universi 
Toronto  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  be  used  as  the  gove 
body  of  the  University  may  direct  in  behalf  of  the  activiti 
The  College  of  Education. 

Accordingly,  a Fellowship  in  Education  has  been  establish* 
advanced  work  either  in  the  University  of  Toronto  or  in 
other  university  approved  by  the  Senate.  The  Fellowship  sh 
awarded  at  such  intervals  and  have  such  value  (usually  $: 
as  the  Senate  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  o 
College  of  Education  may  from  time  to  time  determine.  Appl; 
must  be  residents  of  Ontario,  holding  a Bachelor’s  degree 
teacher’s  certificate  valid  in  a Canadian  province,  and  mus 
mit  a record  of  professional  experience  and  evidence  of  ; 
to  make  a contribution  to  education  in  Canada  as  a res 
further  work. 

An  application  form  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar! 
College  of  Education. 
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The  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers’  Federation  has  fo  c 
an  annual  scholarship  of  the  value  of  $100  in  memory  >f 
former  President  of  the  Federation,  Dr.  Hugh  W.  Bryan.  The 
will  be  awarded  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Fedei 
at  the  close  of  each  session  and  after  the  receipt  of  a 
from  the  Council  of  The  College  of  Education,  to  the  stud  it 
regular  attendance  throughout  the  session  in  the  High  Jn 
Assistants’  Course  who  has  shown  “the  most  outstanding  qu  it! 
of  scholarship,  teaching  ability,  and  character.” 


iOnf 


As  a memorial  to  Dr.  William  Pakenham,  Dean  of  The  Coll  e 
Education  from  1907  to  1934,  the  teachers  of  Ontario 
founded  an  annual  Memorial  Prize  of  the  value  of  the  interrx  . 


$1,000.  The  Prize  will  be  in  the  form  of  books  stamped  w 1 

m 


Coat  of  Arms  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  will  be  av 
to  the  student  who  obtains  the  highest  standing,  as  repom 
the  annual  returns  of  the  College,  in  the  subjects  of  Pa  ■■ 
the  High  School  Assistants’  Course,  Type  B,  and  in  P ' 
Teaching. 
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Mrs.  J.  T.  Crawford  has  established  an  annual  scholarship  of 
$150  in  the  University  of  Toronto  in  memory  of  her  husband,  the 
late  Professor  John  Thomas  Crawford. 

The  scholarship,  known  as  the  John  Thomas  Crawford  Memorial 
Scholarship,  will  be  awarded  to  the  candidate  in  the  honour 
course  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
who  stands  highest  in  the  final  examinations  of  the  fourth  year 
among  those  who  proceed  to  The  College  of  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  The  Scholarship  will  be  paid  on  the  successful 
completion  of  the  fall  term  of  The  College  of  Education. 

If  no  graduate  of  the  Mathematics  and  Physics  course  attends 
the  College,  the  highest  qualified  candidate  from  the  Physics 
and  Chemistry  course  or  from  the  Engineering  Physics  course, 
taken  in  that  order,  will  be  awarded  the  scholarship  when  other 
conditions  are  satisfied. 


The  Polymer  Corporation  Limited  of  Sarnia,  Ontario,  has  estab- 
lished a scholarship  of  $750  to  increase  the  supply  of  teachers 
qualified  to  teach  Science  or  Mathematics  in  secondary  schools. 
The  applicant  must  be  a resident  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  who 
has  graduated  in  the  past  five  years  with  a degree  in  Arts  or 
Science  from  a Canadian  university.  The  applicant  must  have 
Canadian  citizenship  or  have  declared  intent  to  obtain  this. 
Candidates  must  be  prepared  to  teach  Mathematics  and/or 
Science  in  a secondary  school  in  Canada  upon  completion  of  the 
1968-69  regular  session  of  The  College  of  Education,  University 
of  Toronto.  Application  forms  are  available  from  the  Registrar, 
The  College  of  Education,  371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5,  or 
from  the  Secretary,  Scholarship  Committee,  Polymer  Corporation 
Limited,  Sarnia,  Ontario.  Completed  applications  must  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  April  5,  by  the  Secretary,  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, Polymer  Corporation  Limited. 


The  Confederation  Life  Association  has  established  a scholarship 
of  $500  to  attract  honour  graduates  in  Mathematics  or  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics  into  the  teaching  profession.  The  applicant 
must  be  a graduate  of  a Canadian  university  and  must  agree  to 
attend  the  1968-69  session  of  The  College  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  to  qualify  for  a Type  A certificate  in  Mathematics 
or  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Application  forms  are  available  from  the  Registrar,  The  College 
of  Education,  371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5,  or  from  the  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  or  Physics  at  the  student’s 
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university. 

The  completed  application  forms  must  be  received  b ti 
Registrar,  The  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  Vo 
April  4. 


The  Anne  W. 
Cameron 
Memorial  Award 


The  Home  Economics  Section,  Ontario  Educational  Assoc  if 
has  established  scholarships  in  memory  of  the  late  Miss  ra 
W.  Cameron,  Inspector  of  Home  Economics,  Ontario  Depane 
of  Education,  as  follows: 

An  award  of  $200  annually  to  a graduate  from  an  Honour  Or 
in  Home  Economics  in  an  Ontario  university  who  attend  T! 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  to  obtain  alii 
School  Assistant’s  Certificate,  Type  A,  Home  Economics. 

An  award  of  $100  annually  to  a student  enrolled  at  eithe  Ti 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto,  or  the  T x 
Teachers’  College  in  a course  leading  to  the  Intermediate mSILK 
ficate  in  Home  Economics.  These  awards  will  be  made  < f 
basis  of  scholastic  achievement  prior  to  entrance  to  a t< sh 
training  institution.  Applications,  including  a transcript  t 
college  record,  should  be  sent  to  the  permanent  chairman  \n 
Cameron  Memorial  Award,  Miss  Marion  Penhale,  George  Ifv 
Secondary  School,  1700  Keele  Street,  Toronto. 


Ontario  Colleges 
of  Education 
Fellowships 


Province  of  Ontario  fellowships  in  the  amount  of  $500  arev, 
able  to  full-time  students  in  the  High  School  Assistanl  i 
Technical  and  Industrial  Arts  Departments  who  are  canc  a 
for  Department  of  Education  certificates.  No  application  1 
fellowship  is  necessary. 


Canada  Student 
Loans  Plan 


This  Plan,  instituted  by  the  Federal  Government  in  196 
introduced  to  provide  loans  to  supplement  the  resource  o 
student  and/or  the  parents  where,  in  the  absence  of  such  d 
student  would  be  unable  to  pursue  a post-secondary  edu  ti 
A student  should  apply  for  a loan  under  this  Plan  for  o: 
funds  needed,  over  and  above  those  from  his  own  res  ir 
and/or  those  of  his  family,  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  £<* 
The  institution  to  which  application  is  made  will  determ 
amount  of  loan  required  in  each  case. 

Borrowers  under  this  Plan  are  required  to  repay  principal  k 
pay  interest,  but  no  payments  are  required  so  long 
student  is  in  full-time  attendance  at  an  eligible  instituti 
for  six  months  thereafter.  Interest  charges  during  this  perl 
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paid  by  the  Federal  Government  who  also  guarantees  the  loan 
principal.  After  the  interest-free  period,  repayment  of  principal 
and  simple  interest  charges  at  53A%  on  the  outstanding  balance 
are  required  in  regular  monthly  payments  to  the  bank  from  the 
borrower.  The  maximum  amount  which  may  be  advanced  under 
this  Plan  to  one  student  is  $1,000  in  one  year  (ending  June  30). 
The  maximum  total  indebtedness  under  this  Plan  is  $5,000. 
Application  should  be  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Registrar, 
The  College  of  Education.  When  a loan  is  approved,  the  institu- 
tion will  issue  a Certificate  of  Eligibility  which  authorizes  the 
student  to  make  arrangements  for  the  loan  with  any  branch  of 
any  chartered  bank  in  Canada. 


Affairs  Students’  Council 

The  members  of  the  student  body  of  The  College  of  Education 
are  drawn  from  most  of  the  colleges  and  universities  located 
across  Canada.  In  addition,  many  students  derive  from  American 
or  European  seats  of  higher  learning. 

This  diversity  of  student  background,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  students  are  brought  together  for  only  a one-year  course, 
renders  difficult  an  effective  co-ordination  of  student  life  at  the 
College. 

Student  activities  and  hence  student  morale  are  influenced 
greatly  by  the  industrious  Students’  Council  of  the  College.  The 
Council’s  functions  embrace  many  facets  of  life  about  the 
College  — social,  dramatic,  journalistic,  and  extra-curricular. 

Of  prime  importance,  too,  is  the  fact  that  the  Council  participates 
actively  in  policy-making.  Several  of  its  members  represent  the 
voice  of  the  student  body  in  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Staff- 
Student  Committee. 


The  Staff-Student  Committee 

Approximately  twice  a month,  informal  meetings  of  the  Staff- 
Student  Committee  are  held.  The  student  representatives  are 
chosen  by  the  Student  Council  of  the  College  and  staff  members 
are  appointed  by  the  Dean. 

The  Committee  may  discuss  any  matter  concerning  the  student’s 
programme  or  welfare  and  submit  recommendations  to  the  Dean. 
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Except  as  provided  below,  an  applicant  for  admission  to  the 
programme  for  an  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate, 
Type  B,  shall  make  application  not  later  than  August  31,  to  the 
Registrar  of  The  College  of  Education  on  an  official  form  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Registrar,  and  must  submit  with  this  application: 
A certificate  of  birth.  (If  not  born  in  Canada,  a certificate  from 
a competent  authority  that  he  is  a Canadian  citizen,  or  has 
landed  immigrant  status,  or  has  applied  for  Canadian  citizen- 
ship. An  applicant  must  be  at  least  20  years  of  age  before 
October  1 of  the  year  in  which  he  applies  for  admission.) 

His  transcript  in  duplicate  and  certificate  of  graduation  as 
Bachelor  or  Master  of  Arts,  Bachelor  or  Master  of  Science, 
Bachelor  of  Commerce,  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science,  Bachelor 
of  Household  Science,  Bachelor  of  Music,  or  Bachelor  of 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  or  other  acceptable  degree  from 
a university,  after  a regular  university  course,  approved  as  to 
admission  requirements  and  as  to  content  of  the  undergraduate 
courses. 


(a)  The  degree  programme  must  include  at  least  45  credits  in 
Arts,  Science,  or  Commerce  subsequent  to  Grade  XIII  (or  equiva- 
lent). The  definition  of  credit  is  derived  from  the  basic  assump- 
tion that  there  are  approximately  60  credits  in  a four-year  course. 
From  this,  it  follows  that  15  credits  is  equivalent  to  a university 
year;  and  a credit  may  be  defined  as  one-fifteenth  of  a university 
year.  Two  laboratory  hours  throughout  the  year  also  constitute 
a credit.  Not  more  than  two  credits  are  allowed  for  a laboratory 
course. 

(b)  To  elect  an  option  the  candidate  must  support  his  choice 
with  at  least  2 courses  (6  credits)  in  the  subject  field  forming  part 
of  the  45  credits,  except  in  the  case  of  (d)  (ii),  (iv),  (v),  and  (vi) 
below. 

(c)  (i)  the  candidate  must  choose  one  option  from: 

English,  French,  Geography,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  or 
Science. 

(ii)  notwithstanding  (i)  a double  option  may  be  taken  in 
Business  and  Commerce. 

(d)  the  candidate  may  choose  as  his  second  option: 

(i)  a second  option  from  (c)  (i)  or  German,  Greek,  Italian, 
Russian,  Spanish,  or 

(ii)  one  of  the  following  for  which  notwithstanding  (b),  no 


previous  university  background  is  required: 

Business  and  Commerce,  Elementary  School,  Industrial 
School  Librarianship,  Physical  and  Health  Education,  Th 
Arts,  or 

(iii)  one  of  Art,  Music  (Instrumental  or  Vocal),  provided1 
the  candidate  has  6 university  credits  or  background  whic 
Dean  considers  satisfactory  for  admission,  or 

(iv)  one  of  the  following,  provided  that  the  candidate  h 
least  9 credits:  Economics,  Geology,  Political  Science,  or  s' 
chology  and  Sociology,  or 

(v)  Home  Economics  may  be  chosen  as  the  second  opti 
candidates  possessing  a variety  of  background.  See  Sectie 

(vi)  By  permission  of  the  Dean,  Guidance  may  be  chos 
a second  option  with  the  understanding  that  Part  I of  the 
mediate  Certificate  in  Guidance  (currently  referred  to  a 
Elementary  Certificate)  will  be  granted  only  after  the  comp: 
of  one  year  of  successful  teaching  experience. 

For  admission  to  this  session,  candidates  must  have  a mirs 
of  fifteen  credits  in  Psychology,  Sociology,  Economics  or 
fields,  and  at  least  six  of  these  credits  must  be  in  Psych 
Part  or  full-time  experience  in  business  and  industry,  couns  ir 
personnel  or  social  work  would  be  to  the  candidate’s  adva: 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  listing  of  this  programme  do< 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  available  to  all  qualified  appli  n 
Enrolment  may  have  to  be  limited  depending  on  student  dear 
availability  of  staff  and  adequacy  of  accommodation. 


Admission  of 
Foreign  Students 


Foreign  students  and  others  who  are  not  candidates  for  a rt 
cate  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  must  compl  vo 
such  conditions  of  admission  as  the  Council  of  The  Coll' 9 
Education  may  determine. 


13.  Pre-College 

Observation 

Period 


All  those  who  intend  to  become  students  in  the  One-yet 
gramme  of  The  College  of  Education  are  strongly  advised  t( 
to  the  principal  of  a convenient  secondary  school  for  perr  s 
to  spend  a period  of  observation  of  school  organization 
routine  and  teaching  techniques  at  the  secondary  school 
This  period  of  a few  days’  duration  prior  to  the  opening  : 
College  term  is  of  genuine  value  to  prospective  teacfs 
acquainting  them  with  problems  of  administration,  instrt1 
and  orientation  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
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The  course  of  training  leading  to  the  High  School  Assistant’s 
certificate,  Type  B,  consists  of  two  parts  as  follows: 


PART  I:  Professional  Courses. 

Administration  and  Professional  Practice 
Educational  Psychology 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 
Seminar  in  Education 

Courses  in  the  curriculum,  principles  and  procedures  of  teaching 
two  subjects.  Normally  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  choose 
at  least  one  of  the  following: 

(a) 

English 

French 

Geography 

History 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Science 

(b)  The  candidate  may  choose  as  his  second  option  one  listed 
above,  if  not  previously  chosen,  or  one  of  the  following: 

Art* 

Business  and  Commerce* 

Economics 
Elementary  School* 

Geology 

German 

Greek 

Guidance* 

Home  Economics* 

Industrial  Arts* 

Italian 

Music* 

Physical  and  Health  Education* 

Political  Science 
Psychology  and  Sociology 
Russian 

School  Librarianship* 

Spanish 
Theatre  Arts* 

*These  options  lead  to  an  additional  certificate  (See  Section  20). 


(c)  Notwithstanding  (a)  and  (b)  both  options  may  be  tak 
Business  and  Commerce. 


(d)  Part  II  of  the  Intermediate  Course  in  Physical  and  h 
Education  or  the  Specialist  Course  in  Physical  and  Health 
cation  may  be  taken  as  a third  option  under  conditions  ou 
in  Section  21. 


(e)  With  permission  of  the  Council  of  The  College  of  Educi 
a student  may  take  a third  option  from  those  already  narrv 
a graduate  or  undergraduate  course  related  to  one  of  his 
two  options  in  another  division  of  the  university  provided 
suitable  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  university  d 
ments  concerned  and  that  there  is  no  conflict  with  pr  ti 
teaching.  A candidate  permitted  to  take 'a  university  cours  w 


become  subject  to  the  regulations  and  standards  of  the  F 
or  School  for  admission  to  and  successful  completion 
course.  Tuition  fees  of  candidates  permitted  to  take  uni'  s 
courses  as  Special  Students  will  be  paid  by  The  Colle; 
Education.  A candidate  wishing  to  take  a university  ur 
should  make  arrangements  through  the  College  office  vl 
advance  of  the  opening  day  of  the  College. 


(f)  A candidate  for  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  T)i 
in  selecting  his  subjects  from  those  listed  above,  must  i: iu 
the  corresponding  subject  or  subjects  of  the  High  h< 
Assistant’s  Programme,  Type  B. 


(g)  German,  Spanish,  Greek,  Russian  and  Italian  may  be  ( 
only  by  a candidate  for  the  High  School  Assistant’s  cert;s  : 
Type  A,  except  by  permission  of  the  Dean. 


(h)  A candidate  should  not  choose  French  unless  he  h£  . 
proficiency  in  the  language,  and  has  a thorough  knowle  e 
phonetics,  French  grammar,  and  syntax. 


(i)  A candidate  for  the  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate," 
in  Political  Science  and  Economics  may  choose  both  of  the: 
jects  of  the  High  School  Assistants’  Programme,  Type  B,  pi 
that  he  chooses  a third  subject  from  the  subjects  listed  ir 


PART  II:  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. 


A student  will  be  required  to  attend  provincial  schools  1 
servation  and  Practice  Teaching  for  nine  or  ten  weeks  dur 


session.  A student  who  is  absent  from  regular  practice  teaching 
weeks  may  be  required  to  do  make-up  assignments  later  in  the 
session. 


The  final  standing  of  students  will  be  determined  by  the  combined 
results  of  term  work  and  of  the  final  examinations  in  the  subjects 
of  Part  i,  and  by  the  record  of  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 
of  Part  II.  If  the  candidate’s  examination  papers  show  that  his 
academic  knowledge  is  unsatisfactory,  he  may  be  failed  on  this 
ground  alone. 

A student  who  obtains  50%  of  the  marks  in  each  of  the  required 
subjects  of  Part  I and  an  average  mark  of  50%  ih  each  of  the 
divisions  of  Part  II  may  be  recommended  by  the  Council  of  The 
College  for  an  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B. 
A student  who  passes  in  Part  II  and  fails  in  not  more  than  two 
of  the  required  subjects  of  Part  I,  of  which  only  one  may  be  a 
course  in  the  principles  and  procedures  of  teaching,  will  be 
exempted  from  further  attendance.  All  other  students  who  have 
failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  final  standing  will  be  required  to 
attend  another  regular  session,  or  a regular  session  from  January 
to  May  or  the  two  special  summer  courses  leading  to  the  Interim 
High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B. 


Candidates  who  failed  at  an  examination  under  former  regula- 
tions and  were  exempted  from  subsequent  attendance  at  The 
College  of  Education  will  take,  not  later  than  a date  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  the  final  examination 
papers  as  prescribed  herein,  but  their  standing  will  be  determined 
in  the  subjects  as  constituted  under  the  regulations  when  they 
first  wrote. 

Candidates  exempt  from  attendance  may  write  their  supplemental 
examinations: 

(a)  in  May  at  The  College  of  Education,  Toronto,  or  at  one  of 
the  Provincial  Teachers’  Colleges  outside  of  Toronto  or,  in  the 
case  of  candidates  who  live  In  Provincial  Districts,  at  approved 
local  centres.  Application  for  written  examinations  must  be  made 
by  January  31.  This  regulation  applies  to  both  Type  B and  Type 
A candidates; 


(b)  in  August  at  The  College  of  Education  at  the  end  cBJqi 
Completing  Seven-Week  Summer  Session.  Application  mu 
made  by  June  24; 


nis: 


(c)  in  August  at  the  centre  where  the  Six-Week  Summer  S( 
for  Teachers  with  Professional  Training  is  held.  Application 
be  made  by  June  24; 


(d)  in  August  at  the  end  of  the  Completing  Seven-Week  Sin- 
Session  or  the  Six-Week  Summer  Course  for  Teachers  wit!3 
fessional  Training  after  attendance  in  a subject  of  the  c rs 
Application  for  admission  to  one  subject  of  a summer  c 
must  be  made  by  June  24. 


hr 


Type  A candidates  exempt  from  attendance  will  take! 
supplemental  practical  tests  at  The  College  of  Education,  >r 
special  cases  at  approved  local  centres.  Application  for  pr;l! 
tests  must  be  made  by  December  31. 

Should  a student  fail  a second  time  in  either  or  both 
supplemental  examinations,  he  may  be  admitted  to  the 
pleting  Seven-Week  Summer  Course  in  1969  with  the 
options,  or  to  the  Summer  Course  for  Teachers  with  Profe; 
Training  in  a subsequent  year,  choosing  different  options  ilji 
wishes,  or  he  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  teaching  altc  ■ 
at  the  direction  of  the  Revising  Board. 

A candidate  will  not  be  permitted  to  attend  a Type  A Sir 
Seminar  in  the  same  year  as  he  has  written  a Type  A ; 
mental  examination. 
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Applicants  for  admission  to  a programme  for  the  High  School 
Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  A,  shall  be  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  course  for  the  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B. 
No  candidate  will  be  awarded  a High  School  Assistant’s  certifi- 
cate, Type  A,  before  he  has  been  awarded  a High  School 
Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B. 

A candidate  for  a High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  A, 
shall  comply  with  the  conditions  for  admission  prescribed  in 
Department  of  Education  Circular  649. 


Commencing  July  1,  1969,  Type  A agreements  between  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  universities  will  terminate.  After 
that  date,  all  candidates  for  Type  A courses  will  be  admitted  on 
the  basis  of  transcripts  evaluated  by  the  Committee  on  Advanced 
Standing  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Department  of 
Education  Circular  649.  It  should  be  observed  that  this  change 
in  procedure  will  not  affect  students  who  enrolled  in  Ontario 
universities  in  September,  1965;  it  will  affect  those  who  enrolled 
in  or  after  September,  1966. 


Type  Ai 
TypeA 


Programmes 


Programmes  will  be  offered  for  Interim  High  School  Assistant’s 
certificates,  Type  A,  in; 


Art 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Classics 

Economics 

English 

English  and  Drama 
English  and  French 
English  and  German 
English  and  History 
English  and  Latin 
English  and  Russian 
English  and  Spanish 
French 

French  and  German 
French  and  Italian 
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French  and  Russian 
French  and  Spanish 
Geography 

Geography  and  Geology 

Geology 

History 

Home  Economics 
Italian  and  Latin 
Latin 

Latin  and  French 
Mathematics 

Mathematics  and  Physics 

Music 

Physics 

Political  Science 
Political  Science  and  Economics 
Physical  and  Health  Education 
Psychology 

Psychology  and  Sociology 

Science 

Sociology 

Spanish  and  Latin 

A course  leading  to  a Specialist  Certificate  in  Busines  I 
Commerce  subjects  is  also  offered. 


19.Standardsfor 
Recommendation 
of  Type  A 
Certificates 


Subject  to  the  condition  that  no  student  may  be  awarded 
School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  A,  who  does  not  alreat  li 
or  is  not  also  awarded  a High  School  Assistant’s  certificate  T; 
B,  the  final  standing  of  students  in  attendance  in  th»  H 
School  Assistants’  Programmes,  Type  A,  will  be  determined' 
records  of  the  practice  teaching  in  the  department  or 
concerned,  and  by  the  combined  results  of  the  term  wc 
the  final  examinations  in  the  same  department  or  subje 
pass  mark  is  66%  in  the  final  examinations  (including  se  if 
records)  and  66%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  practice  t<S| 
in  the  Type  A field. 
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Programmmes 


A student  in  the  High  School  Assistants’  programme,  Type  B, 
may  take  a course  leading  to  one  of  the  following  certificates  as 
part  of  the  Type  B programme  or  in  addition  to  it: 


1.  Accountancy,  Secretarial,  Marketing  or  Data  Processing  (Parts 
I and  II  of  the  Intermediate  certificates)  (See  a) 


2.  Art  (Part  I of  the  Intermediate  certificate  in  Art) 

3.  Elementary  School  (The  Elementary  School  Teacher’s 
certificate) 

4.  Guidance  (Elementary  certificate  in  Guidance) 

5.  Home  Economics  (Part  I of  the  Intermediate  certificate  in 
Home  Economics)  (See  b) 

6.  Home  Economics  (Intermediate  certificate  in  Home 
Economics)  (See  b) 

7.  Industrial  Arts  admits  to  Part  I of  the  Intermediate  certificate 

in  Industrial  Arts 

8.  Music  (Part  I of  the  Intermediate  certificate  in  Vocal  Music) 
(See  c) 

9.  Music  (Part  I of  the  Intermediate  certificate  in  Instrumental 
Music)  (See  c) 

10.  Physical  and  Health  Education  (Part  I of  the  Intermediate 
certificate  in  Physical  and  Health  Education)  (See  a) 

11.  Physical  and  Health  Education  (Part  II  of  the  Intermediate 
certificate  in  Physical  and  Health  Education)  (See  a) 

12.  Physical  and  Health  Education  (Specialist  certificate  in 
Physical  and  Health  Education)  (See  a) 

13.  School  Librarianship  (Part  I of  the  Intermediate  certificate  in 
School  Librarianship)  (See  e) 

14.  Theatre  Arts  (Theatre  Arts  certificate) 


(a)  A candidate  who  selects  Business  and  Commerce  a a 
option  requires  no  previous  training.  Instruction  is  give  t 
beginners  in  typing,  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  marketing  and  it 
processing.  The  beginners’  course  is  open  to  anyone  not  t(  n 
a Type  A course. 

Business  and  Commerce  students  must  select  either  the  wc  c 
the  Intermediate  Accountancy,  the  Intermediate  Secretarial  :h 
Intermediate  Marketing  or  the  Intermediate  Data  Proce  in 
course. 

A candidate  who  selects  Part  I of  the  Intermediate  Account  c 
Secretarial,  Marketing  or  Data  Processing  course  may  take  >r 
other  option  and  will  be  required  to  attend  one  addi  n( 
summer  to  qualify  for  the  teaching  of  Business  and  Comrrc 
subjects.  A candidate  who  selects  Parts  I and  II  will  n<  t 
required  to  attend  summer  school  to  qualify. 


(b)  Admission  to  the  course  for  the  Intermediate  Home  E n 
mics  certificate  is  restricted  to  students  who  submit  evidens 
graduation  with  a standing  not  lower  than  60%  in  the  in 
Economics  of  the  final  year  from  a University  programme  vi 
at  least  five  approved  courses  in  Home  Economics. 

A candidate  with  fewer  than  five  courses  in  Home  Econ  Jl 
may  choose  this  option  and  complete  requirements  for  the  te 
mediate  Certificate  in  Home  Economics  through  one,  tv 
three  summer  courses  as  determined  by  the  University  >n 
Economics  courses  in  which  the  applicant  has  obtained  sta  ij 
Part  I of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in  Home  Economic  v 
qualify  the  candidate  to  teach  Home  Economics  in  Grac 
and  X while  completing  work  for  the  Intermediate  Certifies 
the  summer  course.  ; ^ 

(c)  A candidate  who  selects  Vocal  Music  as  an  optional  s j« 

of  the  High  School  Assistants’  Programme,  Type  B,  may,  w . 
approval  of  the  instructor,  choose  Instrumental  Music  3 
supplementary  course.  |j(j( 

Admission  to  the  Intermediate  Instrumental  Music  progijjt  | 
will  be  restricted  to  candidates  for  Part  I of  the  Internrlif 
Vocal  Music  certificate. 

(d)  In  Physical  and  Health  Education,  students  who  me  1 
admission  requirements  may  become  candidates  for  then 
mediate  Part  II  of  the  certificate  or  for  the  Specialist  cert:* 
The  admission  requirement  for  the  Intermediate  Part  II  4 
is  a minimum  of  two  undergraduate  courses  in  Physical  u 
tion  and  related  subjects. 
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The  admission  requirement  for  the  Specialist  course  is  a 
minimum  of  24  undergraduate  credits  in  Physical  and  Health 
Education  and  related  subjects  of  which  a minimum  of  6 credits 
must  be  in  biological  sciences;  a minimum  of  3 credits  must  be 
in  social  sciences  and  a minimum  of  15  credits  must  be  in 
Physical  and  Health  Education  theory  and  practice  (exclusive  of 
methods  courses).  Courses  leading  to  Part  II  of  the  Intermediate 
certificate  and  to  the  Specialist  certificate  will  be  taken  as  a 
third  option  in  addition  to  the  course  leading  to  the  Interim  High 
School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B.  To  be  eligible,  a student 
must  also  select  the  Physical  and  Health  Education  option 
leading  to  Part  I of  the  Intermediate  certificate  as  one  of  the 
methods  options. 

Following  successful  completion  of  Part  II  of  the  Intermediate 
certificate,  a candidate  may  proceed  to  the  Specialist  qualifica- 
tion in  summer  sessions  but  not  in  the  summer  immediately 
following  a regular  winter  session. 

The  course  leading  to  either  Part  II  of  the  Intermediate  certificate 
or  to  the  Specialist  certificate  in  Physical  and  Health  Education 
will  be  offered  only  if  a sufficient  number  of  applications  are 
received  to  warrant  inclusion  of  these  courses  in  the  programme. 

(e)  Course  for  Part  I of  the  Intermediate  School  Librarianship 
certificate.  Part  II  may  not  be  taken  in  the  Summer  immediately 
following  completion  of  the  one-year  programme. 


(a)  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  College,  Part  I 
of  an  Intermediate  certificate  in  Art,  Business  and  Commerce 
Subjects,  Physical  and  Health  Education,  Vocal  Music,  Instru- 
mental Music,  School  Librarianship,  Industrial  Arts,  an  Inter- 
mediate certificate  in  Home  Economics,  a certificate  in  Theatre 
Arts,  or  an  Elementary  certificate  in  Guidance,  as  the  case  may 
be,  may  be  granted  to  a student  in  the  programme  for  a High 
School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B,  provided  that  the  said 
student  is  awarded  a High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B, 
and  obtains  a minimum  of  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to 
Practice  Teaching  and  a minimum  of  50%  of  the  marks  assigned 
to  each  subject  of  the  written  examinations  and  practical  tests  in 
the  option  concerned. 

(b)  On  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  the  College,  Part  II  of 
the  Intermediate  certificate  in  Physical  and  Health  Education 


Standards  for 

:ommendation 

dditional 

ificates 


may  be  granted  to  a student  who  achieves  the  above  st  31 
standard  for  Part  I of  the  Intermediate  certificate  and  1 
obtains  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  the  written  examinah 
and  practical  tests  of  the  course  leading  to  Part  II  of  the  hi 
mediate  certificate;  and  the  Specialist  certificate  may  be  gra? 
to  a student  who  achieves  the  above  stated  standard  for  P. 
of  the  Intermediate  certificate  and  who  obtains  66%  of 
marks  assigned  to  practice  teaching  in  the  subject  and  66' « 
the  marks  assigned  to  written  examinations  and  practical  1 
of  the  course  leading  to  the  Specialist  certificate. 

A candidate  who  is  exempted  by  medical  certificate  frorrt 
course  in  swimming  and  a candidate  who  has  failed  to  oil 
pass  standing  in  the  course  in  swimming  may  be  awarded  Ft 
of  the  Intermediate  Physical  and  Health  Education  certify 
endorsed  “not  including  swimming”. 

(c)  A candidate  for  one  of  the  following  additional  certifiijj 
who  has  passed  in  Practice  Teaching  for  the  subject  concec 
but  has  failed  to  obtain  pass  standing  in  the  remainder  0 f 
course  may  earn  pass  standing  and  be  recommended' 
standing  by  following  the  conditions  listed  below. 

(i)  In  Physical  and  Health  Education,  Industrial  Arts  or  h 
Economics  a candidate  who  fails  in  the  written  examinations) 
passes  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  practical  tests,  or  term  wc 
the  case  of  Home  Economics,  may  complete  his  standin  I 
passing  in  the  written  examination  at  a subsequent  date  wi) 
further  attendance;  a candidate  who  passes  in  the  written  e:) 
nation  but  fails  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  of  the  pra  c 
tests  may  complete  his  standing  by  completing  successfi 
subsequent  Summer  Session  under  conditions  to  be  deterr" 
by  the  Principal  of  fhe  Summer  School  or  by  arrangement  ! 
The  College  of  Education.  Any  other  candidate  who  fails  1 
repeat  the  course  for  standing  or  certificate. 

(ii)  In  Art,  Vocal  Music,  Instrumental  Music,  School  Libra 
ship  or  Theatre  Arts,  a candidate  who  fails  in  not  more 
two  subjects  of  the  written  and  practical  tests  may  comple  i 
standing  by  passing  in  the  subjects  concerned  at  a subset 
examination  without  further  attendance,  but  in  the  subje< 
the  practical  tests  such  a candidate  must  try  the  tests  cond  1 
at  the  Summer  School  or  by  arrangement  with  The  Colle 
Education.  Any  other  candidate  who  fails  shall  repeat  the  c 
for  standing. 

(iii)  In  the  Business  and  Commerce  course,  a candidal 
be  allowed  credit  towards  Parts  I and  II  of  the  Intermil! 
certificate  in  the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  he  is  succc ' 
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but  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  High  School  Assistants’ 
Programmme,  Type  B,  he  must  pass  on  the  average  of  the  three 
methods  subjects  taken.  (See  Section  26) 

When  both  of  two  Business  and  Commerce  options  are  chosen 
by  a candidate  for  the  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type 
B,  he  must  pass  all  the  practical  tests  and  written  examinations 
of  the  Part  I subjects  and  in  Practice  Teaching  before  he  will  be 
awarded  a Type  B certificate. 

(d)  A candidate  who  fails  to  obtain  standing  in  Guidance  may  do 
so  without  further  attendance  by  meeting  certain  conditions  which 
will  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Professor  of  Guidance 
and  the  Council  of  the  College.  Such  conditions  will  include 
the  writing  of  a subsequent  examination  and/or  the  submission 
of  special  assignments. 


Vi 
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-ogrammes  for  the  High  School 
sistant’s  Certificates,  Type  A,  in  Art, 
usic,  Physical  and  Health  Education 
Specialist  Certificates  in 
siness  and  Commerce 


. Conditions  of 
Imission 

[ Admission  to  the  High  School  Assistants’  Programme,  Type  A,  in  Art 

as  well  as  Part  I of  the  Intermediate  course  in  Art  will  be  granted 
to  students  who  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  obtained  in 
the  honour  course  in  Fine  Art  or  in  Art  and  Archaeology  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  with  a final  standing  not  lower  than  66%, 
or  equivalent. 


5jQ  Admission  to  the  High  School  Assistants’  Programme,  Type  A,  in 

Vocal  Music  will  be  granted  to  students  who  hold  either  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Toronto  obtained 
in  the  honour  course  in  Music  or  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  obtained  in  the  course  in  Music 
Education,  with  a standing  of  at  least  60%,  or  who  are  otherwise 
qualified  to  enter  the  High  School  Assistants’  course,  Type  B, 
and  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  obtained  in  the  Course  in  General  Music,  or  who  are 
otherwise  qualified  to  enter  the  High  School  Assistants’  course, 
Type  B,  and  hold  the  teacher’s  or  performer’s  diploma  of  the 
Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  of  Toronto,  or  the  Special  Music 
certificate  of  Queen’s  University,  or  the  Associate  (teacher’s) 
diploma  of  the  Western  Ontario  Conservatory  of  Music,  or  the 
Diploma  of  Music  Graduate  in  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  Candidates  who  hold  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with  honours  in  Music  Education 
(with  a standing  of  at  least  60%)  will  be  admitted  to  the  Type 
A course  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music. 

Admission  to  the  High  School  Assistants’  course,  Type  A,  in 
Instrumental  Music  will  be  granted  to  students  who  hold  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  of  the  University  of  Toronto  obtained 
in  the  course  in  School  Music. 

Applications  from  candidates  with  equivalent  qualifications  will 
be  considered. 


ical  and 
Ith  Education 


Admission-to  the  High  School  Assistants’  Programme,  Type  A,  in 
Physical  and  Health  Education  as  well  as  Part  I of  the  Inter- 
mediate course  in  Physical  and  Health  Education  will  be  granted 
to  students  who  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physical  and 
Health  Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto  with  a final  standing 
not  lower  than  60%,  or  who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  enter  the 


High  School  Assistants’  course,  Type  B,  and  who  hold  the  de  e 
of  Bachelor  of  Physical  and  Health  Education  of  Queen’s  Ur  3 
sity  with  a final  standing  not  lower  than  60%,  or  who  hokti 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Western  On 
obtained  in  the  honour  course  in  Physical  Health  and  Recrec 
Education,  with  a final  standing  not  lower  than  60%  or  whoce 
wise  qualified  to  enter  the  High  School  Assistants’  course,  f 
B,  and  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physical  Educatic 
McMaster  University  with  a final  standing  not  lower  than  60 
who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  enter  the  High  School  Assis  t 
course,  Type  B,  and  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Ph): 
Education  of  the  University  of  Waterloo  with  a final  standin  l 
lower  than  66%.  Applications  will  be  considered  from  candi  t 
holding  Physical  Education  degrees  from  universities  other  ! 
those  mentioned  above. 


Business  and 
Commerce 


(a)  Accountancy  Specialist  Certificate 

Admission  to  the  programme  leading  to  the  Accoun  i 
Specialist  certificate  will  be  granted  to  students  who  hoi  t 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commerce  from  an  Ontario  Universi 
an  equivalent  degree  from  another  province  or  country,  v| 
standing  of  at  least  60%  and  who  are  otherwise  qualifi 
enter  the  High  School  Assistants’  course,  Type  B.  The  st< 
will  later  be  required  to  try  a supplemental  examination  ii!| 
of  the  required  subjects  in  which  he  has  obtained  less  than  • 
The  required  subjects  are  the  university  equivalents  of:  < 
keeping,  Accounting  I,  Accounting  II,  Business  Law  (or  Bu:e 
Finance),  Business  Machines,  Economic  Principles  and  c 
Business  Arithmetic,  Office  Practice,  Business  Organizatio  5 
Management,  and  Business  Finance  (or  Business  Law). 

(b)  Secretarial  Specialist  Certificate 

Admission  to  the  programme  leading  to  the  Secretarial  Spe  * 
certificate  will  be  granted  to  students  who  hold  the  degi 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Secretarial  Science  from  an  Ontario  uni'  ‘ 
or  an  equivalent  degree  with  a standing  of  at  least  60%  an  \ 
are  otherwise  qualified  to  enter  the  High  School  Assi: 
course,  Type  B.  The  student  will  later  be  required  to 
supplemental  in  any  of  the  required  subjects  in  which  h 
obtained  less  than  66%.  The  required  subjects  are  the  unr 
equivalents  of:  Typewriting,  Shorthand  Theory,  Shorthand 
tice,  Office  Practice,  and  Secretarial  I and  II  and  one  of  Bu 
Correspondence,  Business  Machines,  Business  Arithmeti 
Business  Organization  and  Management. 
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(c)  Marketing  Specialist  Certificate 

Admission  to  the  programme  leading  to  the  Marketing  Specialist 
certificate  in  Commercial  subjects  will  be  granted  to  students 
who  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Business  Administration  from 
an  Ontario  University  or  an  equivalent  degree  with  a standing  of 
at  least  60%  and  who  are  otherwise  qualified  to  enter  the  High 
School  Assistants’  Programme,  Type  B.  The  candidate  will  be  re- 
quired to  try  a supplemental  in  any  of  the  required  subjects  in 
which  he  has  obtained  less  than  66%.  The  required  subjects  are: 
Bookkeeping,  Retail  Merchandising,  Business  Organization  and 
Management,  Economics,  Marketing  Principles  and  one  additional 
Marketing  course,  and  one  of  Business  Machines,  Business 
Arithmetic,  Business  Finance  and  Business  Law. 

(d)  Data  Processing  Specialist  Certificate 

Admission  to  the  programme  leading  to  the  Data  Processing 
Specialist  certificate  in  Commercial  subjects  will  be  granted  to 
students  who  hold  a Bachelor  of  Arts  or  equivalent  degree  with 
a standing  of  66%  and  who  have  taken  university  courses  in  the 
required  subjects  or  who  can  qualify  by  tests  on  these  subjects. 
The  required  subjects  are:  Bookkeeping,  Principles  of  Punched 
Card  Data  Processing,  Principles  of  Electronic  Data  Processing, 
Advanced  Computer  Programming  and  Business  Data  Processing 
Systems. 


Programme  for  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher’s 
Certificate  (Standard  4) 


23.  Basic 
Information 


Conditions  of 
Admission 


Students  who  select  the  programme  for  the  Elementary  S<  ^ 
Teacher’s  certificate  as  one  option  in  their  College  progrs 
may,  if  successful,  qualify  as  teachers  in  Ontario  elemei 
schools  as  well  as  secondary  schools. 


Applicants  for  admission  to  the  programme  for  the  Eleme 
School  Teacher’s  certificate  or  to  the  supplemental  examine'! 
of  the  said  certificate  shall  comply  with  the  conditions  cj 
mission  and  attendance  prescribed  for  candidates  foil 
Interim  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B.  No  canc  rjjjjf; 
will  be  awarded  an  Interim  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  c 
cate  before  he  is  awarded  an  Interim  High  School  Assis 
certificate,  Type  B. 


Programme  of 
Studies 


It  should  be  noted  that,  because  the  programme  fo 
Elementary  School  Teacher’s  certificate  offers  instruction 
group  of  subjects,  the  total  lecture  time  per  week  is  t 
hours.  This  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  student 
selecting  options  for  their  College  programme. 

The  subjects  included  in  the  Elementary  School  course  are 

Part  I: 

Art  and  Crafts 
English 

General  Methods  and  Management 

Industrial  Arts 

Mathematics 

Music 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

Science 

Social  Studies 

Note  — Candidates  may  take  Music  or  Physical  and  Healtf 
cation  or  Industrial  Arts. 

Part  II: 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  (at  least  four  weeks) 
mentary  school  classrooms  of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Such 
are  included  within  the  nine  weeks  of  Observation  and  Pi  I 
Teaching  required  of  all  students  in  The  College  of  Edu  • 
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aminations 


rtificates 


Subject  to  the  condition  that  no  student  may  be  awarded  an 
Elementary  School  Teacher’s  certificate  who  is  not  awarded  a 
High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B,  the  final  standing  of 
the  students  in  attendance  in  the  course  for  the  Elementary 
School  Teacher’s  certificate  will  be  determined  by  the  records 
of  the  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  and  by  the  combined 
results  of  the  sessional  records  and  the  records  of  the  final 
examination  in  such  course. 


Subject  to  conditions  mentioned  above  a candidate  who  obtains 
50%  of  the  marks  of  each  subject  of  the  winter  session  and  an 
average  mark  of  50%  in  Practice  Teaching  may,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council  of  the  College,  be  awarded  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  an  Interim  Elementary  School  Teacher’s 
certificate  (Standard  four). 

Subject  to  the  same  conditions,  a candidate  who  passes  in 
Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  and  fails  in  not  more  than 
two  subjects  will  be  exempted  from  further  attendance  and 
may  complete  his  course  for  an  Elementary  School  Teacher’s 
certificate  by  rewriting  at  one  annual  examination  the  examina- 
tions in  the  subject  or  subjects  in  which  he  failed. 

All  candidates  other  than  those  referred  to  above  who  have 
failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  final  standing  will  be  required  to 
attend  such  other  sessions  as  the  Council  may -prescribe. 

The  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Education  respecting 
Permanent  Elementary  School  Teachers’  certificates  are  con- 
tained in  the  Department’s  Circular  614  (a). 


Details  of  Subjects  in  Programmes 
Leading  to  High  School 
Assistant’s  Certificates 
and  additional  Certificates 


I' 


24.  Administration 
and  Professional 
Practice 


25.  Art 


Seminar 
in  Art 


The  teacher’s  role  as  a professional  person;  his  responsib  i 
to  his  students,  to  the  school,  and  to  society;  profess  i 
relationships  and  attitudes. 

The  teacher’s  role  in  the  administrative  framework  of. the  so 
the  organization  of  educational  systems,  both  provincial; 
local;  powers  and  duties  of  the  various  educational  author 
the  Education  Acts  and  Regulations  of  the  Province  of  Orr 
Special  reference  to  professional  organizations,  teacher  cer « 
tion,  curriculum,  types  of  schools,  finance. 


Part  I of  the  Course  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate 
Creative  pictorial  expression,  drawing  and  sketching  froi 
jects,  plastic  design,  model-making,  design  and  lettering,  7 
and  history  of  Art,  methods  of  teaching  Art. 

For  Type  A candidates  in  Art. 

The  seminar  in  Art  will  discuss  classroom  methods  and  prcf 
relating  to  the  advanced  grades.  Special  emphasis  \a 
given  to  the  securing,  organizing  and  use  of  illustrative  5 
material  such  as  slides,  prints  and  exhibitions  which  c 
used  to  interpret  and  intensify  the  study  of  art  history  a 
criticism;  a more  advanced  study  of  the  theory,  histor 
practice  of  Art. 


26.  Business  and 
Commerce 

Course  for  the 

Intermediate 

Certificate 


1.  Accountancy  Specialist  Programme 


Intermediate  Part  I 
Typewriting  A 
Typewriting  B 
Bookkeeping  A 
Bookkeeping  B 
Bookkeeping  Methods 
Typewriting  Methods 


Intermediate  Part  II 

Business  Law  or  Busine 
Finance 

Business  Machines 
one  of: 

Business  Arithmetic 

Office  Practice 

Business  Organization 
Management 

Business  Finance  or  Br 
Law 


Business  Practice  Methods 
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2.  Secretarial  Specialist  Programme 


Intermediate  Part  1 

Intermediate  Part  II 

Typewriting  A 

Office  Practice 

Typewriting  B 

Shorthand  Practice 

Shorthand  A 

one  of: 

Shorthand  B (Theory) 

Business  Correspondence 

Shorthand  Methods 

Business  Machines 

Typewriting  Methods 

Business  Arithmetic 

Business  Practice  Methods 

Business  Organization  and 
Management 

3.  Marketing  and  Merchandising  Programme 


Intermediate  Part  1 

Intermediate  Part  II 

Typewriting  A and  B and 
Typewriting  Methods 

Economics  of  Distribution 

or 

Consumer  Principles  and 
Practices 

Bookkeeping  A and  B and 
Bookkeeping  Methods 

one  of: 

Business  Practice  Methods 

Business  Machines 

Retail  Merchandising 

Business  Arithmetic 

Merchandising  Methods 

Business  Finance 

Business  Organization  and 
Management 

Business  Law 

Course  for 
Specialist 
Certificate 


4.  Data  Processing  Programme 

Intermediate  Part  I 

Typewriting  A 

Typewriting  B 

Bookkeeping  A 

Bookkeeping  B 

Typewriting  Methods 

Bookkeeping  Methods 

Principles  of  Punched  Card 
Data  Processing 


1.  Accountancy 

Principles  of  Electronic  Data  Processing 
Accounting  Methods 

Organization  and  Supervision  of  a Commercial  Departmer 

2.  Secretarial 

Principles  of  Electronic  Data  Processing 
Secretarial  Methods 

Organization  and  Supervision  of  a Commercial  Departmer 

3.  Marketing 

Principles  of  Electronic  Data  Processing 
Marketing  Methods 

Organization  and  Supervision  of  a Commercial  Departmei 

4.  Data  Processing 

Retail  Merchandising  (regular  session  only) 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Methods 

Organization  and  Supervision  of  a Commercial  Departmei 

Note:  For  details  of  courses  write  tcrProfessor  A.  P.  Seggie 
College  of  Education,  371  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto  5. 
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Intermediate  Part  II 


Data  Processing  Methods 

Principles  of  Electronic  D* 
Processing 


one  of: 

Business  Machines 
Business  Arithmetic 
Office  Practice 


Business  Organization  an< 
Management 


ECOnOmiCS  The  PurP°se  of  teaching  Economics  and  its  position  in  secondary 

school  programmes;  the  organization  of  courses;  teaching 
methods  and  special  devices;  examinations  and  testing. 


Jminar  in 
ionomics 

■ 

- 


For  Type  A candidates  in  Economics. 

The  place  of  Economics  in  the  high  school  curriculum;  the  value 
of  the  subject;  goals  of  the  teacher;  various  suitable  teaching 
methods;  the  use  of  graphs,  charts,  and  individual  reports; 
analysis  and  planning  of  the  Grade  XII  course;  resource  materials 
in  books,  newspapers,  business  and  government  reports,  etc.; 
audio-visual  aids;  the  history  of  Economics;  schools  of  economic 
thinking;  examinations. 


^Educational 
'chology 


leoa' 


jepa 

P.$S$ 


English 


This  course  is  devoted  to  the  learning  and  practice  of  psycho- 
logical knowledge  and  methods  as  they  pertain  to  teaching- 
learning processes,  self-realization  and  human  interaction. 
Students  will  participate  in  lectures,  psychological  laboratories 
and  seminars. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  following: 

the  application  of  the  scientific  method  in  the  continuous  testing 
of  teaching  methods,  materials  and  organizations; 
the  understanding  of  patterns  and  characteristics  of  human 
development  (childhood  to  young  adult)  — physiological,  motiva- 
tional, perceptual,  cognitive,  emotional  and  social; 
the  relevancy  of  psychological  principles  (particularly  learning 
theories)  to  educational  methods,  materials,  organizations,  media, 
technology  and  communication  systems; 

the  use  of  psychology  in  the  appraisal  of  educational  philosophies 
and  approaches; 

principles  of  group  processes  as  they  relate  to  the  roles  of  the 
teacher  as  a professional  person  and  as  a leader  and  partner 
in  learning; 

quantitative  and  qualitative  evaluation  of  pupil  progress  and 
achievement. 


Literature: 

The  values  inherent  in  the  study  of  good  literature;  basic 
approaches;  various  methods  of  presenting  such  literary  forms 


as  the  poem,  the  drama,  the  essay,  the  short  story,  and  1 
novel;  the  choosing  of  suitable  text-books  for  pupils  of  differ 
abilities  and  grades;  planning  the  courses  of  study;  the  sei 
and  marking  of  examination  papers;  oral  and  supplemerr 
reading;  problems  related  to  the  teaching  of  English  liters  < 

Composition: 

The  basic  aim  in  teaching  composition;  the  place  and  treati : 
of  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  word  study  in  the  teachin  < 
composition;  principles  to  be  followed  in  arranging  cou  e 
studying  models;  assigning,  planning,  valuing,  and  correu 
compositions;  improving  the  pupils’  oral  English;  condor 
class  discussions;  problems  related  to  the  teaching  of  En; 
composition. 

. 

Seminar  in  English  For  Type  A candidates  in  English  and,  in  part,  English  r 

French,  English  and  Latin,  English  and  German,  English  i 
Spanish,  English  and  History,  and  English  and  Russian. 
Teaching  and  discussion  of  selected  topics;  the  English  speci } 
the  Head  of  the  Department;  new  methods;  sequential  proci 
ming;  thematic  study;  comparative  techniques;  enrichn 
acceleration;  the  slow  learner;  educational  television;  the; 
grammar;  works  in  translation;  remedial  and  developmental  i 
ing;  advanced  and  general  courses;  mass  media;  ere 
thought;  creative  writing;  professional  development;  the  ungi 1 
school;  the  future  of  English  studies. 


30.  Geography 


Listed  below  are  various  Units  designed  and  arranged  in  ' 
to  give  a degree  of  flexibility  in  the  preparation  of  Geog  i 
Teachers.  This  professional  course  has  been  designed  to  \ 
the  demand  for  professionally  trained  people  who  are  eith 

(i)  graduate  Geographers  (Type  A candidates) 

(ii)  other  University  graduates  (Type  B candidates) 

and  who  will  proceed  on  a career  in  education,  either 
specialist  Teacher  of  Geography,  or  as  one  who  wishes  to  i 
Geography  together  with  other  subjects. 

The  head  of  the  department  will  assign  two  or  more  d 
units  for  each  candidate’s  programme,  recognizing  the 
date’s  academic  background,  interests  and  aspirations  < 
department  uses  a team  approach  and  therefore  two  or  h 
members  of  staff  may  be  concerned  with  each  unit.  Ser  ‘ 
will  be  conducted  in  both  the  Type  B and  Type  A prograi 1 


The  Associates  of  the  College  in  the  practice  teaching  schools 
also  use  this  approach  during  the  practice  teaching  sessions: 

Unit  1 — Orientation 

The  scope  of  the  role  of  the  Geography  teacher. 

Unit  2 — Curriculum  Planning  (Geography) 

(a)  Recognition  of  a curriculum  framework  as  a general  context 
within  which  the  strategy  of  obtaining  educational  objectives  and 
classroom  practice  may  be  discussed. 

(b)  The  examination  of  courses  of  study  in  order  to  identify  and 
evaluate  their  components  in  relation  to  the  principles  of 
curriculum  design. 

Unit  3 — Instructional  Techniques  and  Procedures  in  Geography 
The  recognition,  analysis  and  construction  of  learning  situations 
in  order  to  understand  how  educational  objectives  in  Geography 
are  achieved  and  a study  of  various  resource  materials,  teaching 
procedures  and  techniques  which  facilitate  the  achievement  of 
such  objectives.  The  investigation  and  construction  of  objectives 
and  the  development  of  units  of  study  as  an  organizing  structure 
within  which  effective  instruction  and  learning  take  place. 

Unit  4 — Educational  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Geography 
A study  of  ways  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  learning 
experiences. 

Unit  5— Field  Studies  in  Geography 

Integration  of  the  objectives  and  techniques  of  “landscape” 
study. 

Unit  6 — Practice  Teaching 

A clinical  observation  of  the  teaching-learning  process,  and  an 
expression  of  philosophy,  techniques  and  procedures  in  the 
classroom  and  in  the  field. 

Elementary  School  Teacher’s  Certificate  Course 
A programme  based  upon  Units  2,  3 and  5 with  special  emphasis 
on  the  curriculum  and  the  learning  process  for  young  children. 

For  Type  A candidates  in  Geography. 

Candidates  will  meet  as  a special  class  in  a programme  which 
will  include  Units  1 to  5 together  with  additional  research 
projects  and  problems  related  to  specialization  in  Geography 
teaching  at  all  grade  levels. 


31.  Geology 


Seminar  in 
Geology 


Seminar  in 
Geography  and 
Geology 


32.  Guidance 


The  value  and  objectives  of  a Geology  course  in  the  On' 
Secondary  School  Curriculum:  Four-year  programme;  invesj 
tion  and  study  of  appropriate  teaching  methods;  procedures™ 


curriculum  organization;  use  and  value  of  maps,  equiprn1, 

jin 


teaching  aids,  books  and  field  exercises  for  secondary  sc 
Geology. 


For  Type  A candidates  in  Geology.  These  candidates  are 
vised  to  select  Geography  and  Science  as  options  in  the  g 
School  Assistants’  Programme,  Type  B. 

Teaching  and  discussion  of  the  Geology  curriculum.  Develop  3r 
and  analysis  of  some  of  the  difficult  topics  by  means  of  orin 
research  and  subsequent  reports;  experimental  treatment  c;h 
work;  field  exercises;  use  of  texts,  manuals,  maps  and  team 
aids;  measurement  and  evaluation;  organization  and  timing  f 
course  of  study  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  discussio 
appropriate  teaching  methods  and  procedures. 


For  Type  A candidates  in  Geography  and  Geology.  The  corW. 
and  methodology  of  the  prescribed  courses  in  Grades  XI,  Xii 
XIII.  Details  of  the  seminar  are  included  in  the  prescription 
Geography  and  Geology  above. 


A programme  leading  to  the  Elementary  certificate  in  Guid 
introduction  to  guidance;  assembling  information  about  stuc 
assembling,  organizing,  preparing,  and  making  available  oc  | 
tional,  industrial,  educational  and  recreational  and  other  inf< 
tion  related  to  guidance;  interviewing  procedures;  teachi 
group  guidance  (careers);  duties  of  a junior  participant  i 
school  guidance  programme;  field  trips. 


33.  History 


The  status  of  History  as  a high  school  subject;  its  value  ar 
aims  of  the  teacher;  the  selection  and  organization  of  ci 
for  teaching;  various  methods  of  teaching  and  classroom 
niques;  the  teaching  of  government;  selections  of  academic  ® 
from  Grades  IX -XI  for  planning  and  illustrative  lessons;  si, 
ment  of  method  for  the  Four-year  course  and  for  tei n i 


students;  enrichment;  standards  and  examinations;  books  and 
equipment. 


minar  in  History  For  Type  A candidates  in  History. 

The  philosophy  of  History  and  approaches  to  History  teaching; 
interpretations  of  History;  History  as  a social  science  and  as  a 
humanistic  study;  its  relationship  to  Geography,  Economics,  etc.; 
the  planning  and  teaching  of  Grades  XII -XIII  History  and  of 
Grade  XII  Economics;  selections  of  academic  work  from  these 
courses  for  illustrative  use;  planning  History  courses  for  non- 
academic  students;  drafting  and  setting  examinations;  bias,  and 
other  problems  of  the  History  classroom;  the  role  of  the  History 
specialist  and  of  the  department  head;  the  improvement  of 
scholarship. 


History  and 
losophy  of 
ication 
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The  nature  and  foundations  of  educational  theory,  including 
consideration  of  purpose  and  aims  of  education. 

An  historical  survey  of  the  values  and  practices  emphasized  and 
illustrated  by  outstanding  educationists  and  teachers,  including 
reference  to  prominent  figures  in  the  history  of  education  in 
Ontario. 

Current  educational  thought:  contemporary  aims,  problems  and 
practices  in  education,  with  particular  reference  to  secondary 
education. 

It  should  be  noted  that  emphases  to  be  made  in  this  brief 
course,  whether  of  an  historical  or  philosophical  nature,  and  the 
methods  of  its  conduct,  may  be  expected  to  vary  according  to 
the  preference  of  individual  instructors  and  to  the  number  and 
the  academic  background  of  students  in  any  one  class.  The 
general  purpose  nevertheless  will  be  to  help  beginning  high 
school  teachers  in  Ontario  to  acquire  a measure  of  historical 
perspective  and  philosophical  insight  that  may  enable  them  the 
more  intelligently  to  appreciate  and  examine  educational  issues 
as  they  arise  in  this  modern  period. 


(a)  Part  I of  the  programme  for  the  Intermediate  certificate: 
Principles  underlying  topics  suggested  for  Grades  IX  and  X in 
Curriculum  1:6,  Home  Economics  Intermediate  Division,  Ontario 


Department  of  Education. 
Applied  methods  and  problems. 


Seminar  in  Home 
Economics 


36.  Industrial  Arts 


37.  Latin  and 
Greek 


: 

(b)  Programme  for  the  Intermediate  certificate:  m 

The  Home  Economics  curriculum:  materials,  procedures,  cc|  . 
Fundamental  principles,  practices,  and  standards  in  hom®l 
family  living. 

Problems  of  organization;  methods  of  teaching;  aids  to  lea ir 
home  and  classroom  equipment;  Departmental  regulations;^ 
ance  in  classroom  teaching. 


For  Type  A candidates  in  Home  Economics. 

The  development  of  Home  Economics  in  Ontario  schools.  Psi 
trends,  values  and  aims. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Home  Economics  teacher  for  cur  e 
and  extracurricular  programmes.  l|g|| 

Curricula:  materials,  procedures,  content. 

Teaching  methods  and  techniques  currently  applied  in  this  3l 
Evaluation:  objectives  and  materials. 

The  Home  Economics  classroom;  selection,  placement  an 
of  furnishings  and  equipment. 

Records,  budgets,  regulations. 


A programme  which  admits  to  Part  I of  the  sequence  lea(S 
the  Intermediate  Certificate. 

Problems  are  presented  to  develop  creative  abilities,  p 
mentation,  hand  and  machine  skills  needed  in  the  product 
useful  and  well-designed  articles. 

Part  I includes  theory  and  practice  in  the  following: 
woodworking;  sheet  and  metal  work;  machine  shop 
electricity;  and  welding.  Methods  of  instruction,  class 
tion  of  the  general  shop,  and  a philosophy  of  teachi 
developed. 
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An  examination  of  methods  in  various  aspects  of  the  teac  n 
Latin  and  Greek,  including:  oral  reading  of  prose  (Caese  L 
Nepos)  and  poetry  (Virgil,  Ovid);  morphology;  gramm 


syntax;  derivation;  audio-visual  aids  and  interest  devices; 
historical  background  of  prescribed  authors. 
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Mathematics 
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For  Type  A candidates  in  Classics,  Latin,  Latin  and  Greek,  and, 
in  part,  Latin  and  French,  English  and  Latin,  and  Latin  and 
Italian. 

An  examination  of  methods  applicable  to  the  prescribed  courses 
in  Grade  XIII  Latin  and  Greek  authors  for  the  current  year, 
involving  a study  of  adequate  translation  and  of  literary  apprecia- 
tion of  the  prescribed  passages;  the  philosophy  of  Horace;  the 
Hexameter,  Elegaic,  Sapphic  and  Alcaic  metres;  Latin  continu- 
ous prose  composition. 


A consideration  of  the  place  of  Mathematics  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education;  modern  trends  in  Mathematics  and  impli- 
cations for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  the  history 
and  development  of  Mathematics;  the  foundations  of  Algebra 
and  Geometry;  the  fundamental  concepts  of  logic;  mathematical 
systems;  methods  of  presenting  topics  of  the  school  programme, 
Grade  I through  Grade  XII  or  Grade  VII  through  Grade  XII; 
classroom  procedures  and  methods  designed  to  obtain  maximum 
student  participation  in  the  discovery  and  development  of 
mathematical  concepts;  individual,  small  group,  and  large  group 
participation  methods;  the  place  of  visual  aids  in  the  Mathematics 
classroom;  testing  and  evaluation;  the  Mathematics  of  the  four- 
year  programmes;  special  methods  in  teaching  terminal  classes 
and  classes  of  gifted  pupils. 


For  Type  A candidates  in  Mathematics  and,  in  part,  Mathematics 
and  Physics. 

In  general,  a retracing  of  elementary  and  secondary  Mathematics 
from  an  advanced  point  of  view. 

In  particular,  a consideration  of:  methods  of  presenting  topics  of 
the  secondary  school  Mathematics  programme  at  the  Grade  XIII 
level;  developments  in  Mathematics  and  the  implications  for 
senior  secondary  school  Mathematics  programmes;  the  major 
experimental  and  trial  programmes  in  secondary  school  Mathe- 
matics and  their  implications  for  future  Mathematics  curricula; 
organization  and  administration  of  the  secondary  school  Mathe- 
matics department. 


University  of 
Toronto 
Courses  in 
Mathematics 


39.  Modern 
Languages — 
French,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian, 
Russian 


Seminars  in 

Modern 

Languages 


Two  undergraduate  courses,  Mathematics  105  and  Matheni 
303,  are  offered  to  provide  particular  mathematics  backg  w 
pertinent  to  the  teaching  of  secondary  school  mathematics. 
Mathematics  105  is  a general  survey  course  of  contemp- 
mathematics  and  is  open  to  students  having  fewer  ths 
credits  (4  university  courses)  in  mathematics. 

Mathematics  303  is  an  introduction  to  higher  mathematic 
includes  a study  of  some  secondary  school  mathematics 
from  an  advanced  point  of  view.  This  course  is  open  to  sti 
having  at  least  12  credits  in  university  mathematics. 

Courses  105  and  303  each  carry  3 credits  toward  cert 
upgrading. 


Historical  survey  of  language-teaching  practices;  present 
objectives  (at  various  primary  and  secondary  levels)  in  p: 
logy,  morphology,  syntax,  lexicon;  curriculum  and  material 
Introductory  audio-lingual  procedures;  phonologic  and  sen 
comprehension  techniques,  including  audio-visual  aids;  di.l 


analysis;  the  sound  system  and  its  symbolization;  ph c: 


versus  phonetic  accuracy,  and  correction  techniques;  dri 
eluding  discrimination  and  intonation;  singing. 

Recognition  reading;  graphemes;  reading  as  a vehicle  f 
consolidation  of  linguistic  patterns,  for  conversation  practi 
vocabulary  enrichment,  for  cultural  appreciation. 

Writing  in  simple,  conversational  style;  dictation;  free  and  ' 
composition;  translation  into  the  foreign  tongue;  detectic 
correction  of  error. 

Language  generalizations;  deductive  versus  inductive  app 
Lesson  planning;  the  initial  presentation;  the  lesson-serk 
review  lesson. 

Tests  and  examinations,  both  oral  and  written;  validity;  a< 
tration;  marking. 

Language  laboratory  (theory  and  manipulation). 


For  Type  A candidates  in  French,  French  and  German, 
and  Spanish,  French  and  Italian,  French  and  Russian; 
part,  Latin  and  French,  Latin  and  Italian,  English  and  I 
English  and  German,  English  and  Spanish,  Eglish  and  R| 
and  Latin  and  Spanish. 

Study  in  depth  of  the  Modern  Language  field  or  fields  t 
levels,  as  outlined  in  the  Courses  of  Study  and  Curricula 
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by  the  Department  of  Education,  as  well  as  current  trends  in 
language  learning;  special  stress  on  methods  of  presenting  work 
at  the  Grade  XIII  level. 

Advanced  grammar;  applied  linguistics;  correction  of  written 
work;  conducting  of  reading  lessons;  sight  reading;  supple- 
mentary reading;  free  composition;  conversation;  tests  and 
examinations,  both  oral  and  written;  dictionaries  and  books  of 
reference;  course  organization;  the  role  of  the  head  of  department. 

For  Type  A candidates  in  French. 

Linguistics;  learning  theory  as  applied  to  second  languages; 
curriculum  and  materials;  special  reference  work  problems;  ad- 
vanced language  laboratory  (history,  equipment  choice,  technical 
requirements;  laboratory  design). 


Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training: 

As  in  Section  41. 

Technical  Training: 

Fundamentals  of  tone  production  and  basic  fingering  in  all 
families  of  instruments;  playing  scales  diatonic  and  chromatic; 
simple  melodies;  reading  orchestral  scores  of  elementary  range; 
construction  and  care  of  all  types  of  instruments. 

Conducting: 

The  conducting  patterns  of  common  metres;  special  problems  of 
conducting  in  instrumental  groups. 

Methods: 

General  principles  of  organization  and  instruction  of  instrumental 
classes;  special  methods  of  class  teaching  for  strings,  band 
classes,  or  combined  groups. 

Note:  This  is  a practical  course,  with  the  emphasis  laid  on  two 
essential  points:  individual  mastery  of  instruments  and  methods 
of  class  teaching. 


For  Type  A candidates  in  Music. 

Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training: 
As  in  Section  41. 


41.  Music,  Vocal 

Part  I of  the 
Programme  for 
the  Intermediate 
Certificate 


The  Orchestra  and  Band: 

Orchestral  playing,  organization  and  conducting;  selectic 
music  for  Grades  IX  to  XIII  class  study,  for  orchestra  and  fci 
of  secondary  school  calibre,  and  for  public  performance 
festivals. 

Conducting: 

Practice  in  conducting  school  choirs,  assemblies  and  oper 
advanced  problems. 

Arranging: 

Transcription  and  arranging  of  selection  from  piano  score  f<l , 
orchestra  or  band;  transposition  for  all  instruments.  fVtlfDd 

Methods:  - ^ 

Advanced  study  of  topics  listed  in  the  Intermediate,  Part  I c j 
Class  instruction  of  instrumental  classes,  beginners’  an  { 
vanced  classes,  with  all  types  of  instruments. 


Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training: 

The  tonic  solfa  system;  sight  reading  of  songs  based  c 
theory  for  Grades  IX  and  X;  singing  of  major  and  minor  a 
(all  forms);  writing  of  simple  exercises  from  dictation;  del t 
of  errors  in  the  performance  of  unison  songs. 

Vocal  Training  and  Song  Material: 

The  adolescent  voice;  choral  singing;  practice  in  tone 
tion,  intonation,  diction,  and  breath  control;  blending  of  i 
in  part  singing;  interpretation;  analysis  of  song  mater 
Grades  IX  and  X. 

Conducting: 

The  conducting  patterns  of  common  metres;  special  prc* 
attack  and  release,  incomplete  bars,  expression,  use  of  1 
hand. 

Rudiments  of  Music: 

Notation  (notes,  rests,  clefs);  intervals  and  their  inversion  >' 
and  rhythm;  scales  (diatonic  and  chromatic);  transp1 
musical  terms,  abbreviations  and  ornaments;  triads  an 
inversions;  dominant  seventh  chords  and  inversions;  ca( 
principles  of  simple  four-part  vocal  writing. 
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Music  Appreciation: 

Teaching  of  the  topics  prescribed  for  Grades  IX  and  X in  the 
Department  of  Education  Course  of  Study. 

Methods: 

General  principles  of  music  education;  analysis  of  the  course  for 
Grades  IX  and  X;  voice  testing;  teaching  of  rote  songs,  reading 
songs,  part  songs  and  theory;  use  of  the  piano;  integration  of 
music  with  other  subjects;  the  relation  of  the  school  orchestra 
to  the  vocal  programme;  elementary  scoring  and  transposition 
for  instruments. 

For  Type  A candidates  in  Music. 

Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training: 

Sight  reading  of  songs  based  on  the  theory  prescribed  for  Grade 
XIII;  extraneous  modulation;  singing  of  major  scales  from  any 
note  in  the  scale  to  its  octave;  singing  of  intervals  contained  in 
the  major  and  minor  scales  (all  forms);  writing  of  exercises  in 
two  parts  from  dictation;  recognition  of  diatonic  and  simple 
altered  triads  and  seventh  chords;  detection  of  errors  in  the 
performance  of  more  advanced  part  songs. 

Voice  Training  and  Song  Material: 

Advanced  study  of  topics  listed  in  Part  I of  the  Intermediate 
Course  through  choral  works;  unaccompanied  singing;  modern 
theories  of  voice  training;  the  teaching  of  special  classes  in 
voice  training;  selection  of  song,  choral  and  operatic  material  for 
Grade  XIII  classes;  public  performances  and  festivals. 

Conducting: 

Practice  in  conducting  school  choirs,  assemblies  and  operettas; 
advanced  problems;  changes  of  time  signature,  contrapuntal 
works,  special  effects,  etc. 

Music  Appreciation: 

Teaching  of  the  topics  prescribed  for  Grade  XIII;  the  analysis  of 
selected  compositions  with  special  attention  to  the  prescribed 
works  for  Grade  XIII;  use  of  miniature  scores;  supplemental 
reading;  evaluation  of  recordings  for  school  use;  use  of  radio 
in  music  appreciation. 

Methods: 

Modern  theories  of  music  education  with  application  to  all  the 
topics  listed  in  the  prescribed  course  for  Grade  XIII. 


42.  Physical  and 
Health  Education 


Part  I of  the 
Programme  for  the 
Intermediate 
Certificate 


An  introductory  course  in  principles  and  practices  of  Phi 
and  Health  Education.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  methc; 
teaching  the  physical  activities  and-  health  materials  outli  d 
the  Courses  of  Study,  Grades  VII  to  X,  of  the  Ontario  Depart 
of  Education. 


Iirn 


Part  II  of  the 
Programme  for  the 
Intermediate 
Certificate 


An  introduction  to  the  scientific  bases  of  Physical  and 
Education.  The  course  includes  methods  and  materis 
Grades  XI  and  XII;  scientific  foundations;  historical  develc 
in  Ontario;  introduction  to  statistical  methods;  and  prog 
planning. 


ina 


Programme  for 
the  Specialist 
Certificate 


Emphasis  is  placed  on  advanced  methodology  for  Grac 
and  XIII,  philosophical  scientific  principles,  and  organizatit 
administration  of  all  aspects  of  Physical  and  Health  Edt 
in  the  school  situation. 
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Seminar  in 
Physical  and 
Health  Education 


For  Type  A candidates  in  Physical  and  Health  Education. 
Material: 

Survey  of  Materials  for  Grades  VII  to  XIII. 

Women  — Fundamental  movements,  gymnastics,  dance,  rr 
swimming. 

Men  — Gymnastics,  games,  swimming,  fitness  activities. 


Theory:  ! 9, 

Philosophy,  principles;  teaching  methods;  lesson  plannin  f 
gramme  planning;  evaluation  and  grading;  administration f 
Physical  Education  department. 


Health  Education: 

Material: 

Survey  of  materials  for  Grades  VII  to  XII. 

Modern  health  problems  and  practices;  safety  education; 
ful  living,  child  study  (women). 
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Methods: 

Philosophy  and  principles;  teaching  methods;  lesson  planning; 
programme  planning;  evaluation. 


Aims  and  values  of  Political  Science  in  secondary  school;  the 
prescribed  course;  teaching  organization  and  methodology;  indi- 
vidual assignments;  relationship  to  History  and  to  current  events; 
books,  periodicals  and  other  resource  materials;  examinations 
and  evaluation. 


For  Type  A candidates  ih  Political  Science. 

Aims  of  teaching  Political  Science  at  the  high  school  level;  the 
scope  of  the  subject  methods  of  teaching  comparative  govern- 
ment and  politics;  the  choice  of  materials,  their  organization  and 
lesson  planning  for  the  Grade  XII  course  in  World  Politics;  the 
Grade  X course  in  Canadian  government;  content  and  method 
for  four-year  programmes;  enrichment  techniques  for  gifted 
students;  source  materials  in  books,  paperbacks,  periodicals, 
pamphlets,  etc.;  techniques  of  discussion  and  the  conduct  of 
meetings;  relationship  of  Political  Science  to  History  and  other 
high  school  subjects;  testing  and  examinations;  the  qualities  of 
a specialist,  the  history  of  Political  Science  as  a study. 


The  value  and  objectives  of  the  secondary  school  course  “Man 
in  Society”;  planning;  methods  of  presenting  various  areas  of 
the  course;  demonstrations  and  discussion  of  specific  techniques; 
relationship  of  “Man  in  Society”  to  other  secondary  school 
subjects  and  to  Guidance. 


For  Type  A candidates  in  Psychology  and  Sociology. 

The  seminar  concerns  itself  with  objectives,  content,  and  teach- 
ing methods  for  certain  areas  of  the  course  “Man  in  Society”; 
the  role  of  the  specialist  in  the  secondary  school. 


7< 


45.  School 
Librarianship 


46.  Science 


Seminars  in 
Science 


This  programme  will  offer  basic  training  for  those  who  rnayat 
to  serve  as  secondary  school  librarians.  It  is  a prepaid 
course  leading  to  the  Intermediate  certificate  in  School  Libr  a 
ship.  This  course  may  not  be  completed  in  the  regular  Co; 
session  but  requires  a subsequent  summer  session  for  the  te 
mediate  certificate  (Section  67). 

This  programme  will  offer  instruction  in  Technical  Se  c 
(Classification  and  Cataloguing)  as  related  to  the  school  I rg 
needs  with  laboratory  periods  for  practice;  School  Library! 
lection  with  particular  attention  to  biography,  science,  and  a* 
reference  books;  School  Library  Programme  and  Administ  ic 


An  interpretation  of  the  prescribed  courses  of  study,  Gra<s 
through  Grade  XII;  the  general  aims  and  objectives  of  Sun 
in  the  secondary  school  curriculum;  an  examination  of  mnO 
applicable  to  the  teaching  of  selected  topics  in  these  fc 
grades;  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  varying  typ 
lessons  with  emphasis  on  conducting  laboratory  classes;  d it 
stration  experiments;  pupil  participation;  classroom  discus; j 
relation  to  experiments;  science  notebooks;  the  purchase,  si  ai 
maintenance  and  use  of  equipment;  the  use  of  models,  af 
slides,  microscopes  and  projectors;  living  and  preserved  m<  ri 
in  Biology. 


For  Type  A candidates  in  Science  or  Chemistry  and  Biol  iy 
Chemistry  and  Physics  or  Physics  and  Biology  or  Biol  y 
Chemistry  or  Physics  and,  in  part,  Mathematics  and  Physs. 
The  content  and  methodology  of  the  Senior  Division  with  err  if 
on  selected  Grade  XIII  topics  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Pf 
modern  trends  in  Science  and  their  implications;  the  valu  ; 
objectives  of  Science  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum 
organization  of  the  Science  programme;  the  role  of  the  sp 
teacher.  The  seminars  in  each  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  S 
are  conducted  separately. 


i 
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Theatre  Arts 


This  programme  for  the  Theatre  Arts  certificate  will  offer  instruc- 
tion in  the  theory  and  practice  of  theatre  in  relation  to  acting, 
direction,  production  and  design. 

Workshops  will  cover  practical  application  of  voice  production, 
movement  and  mime,  history  of  the  theatre,  and  drama  in  the 
classroom. 


le-year  Programme  for  Certificates 
Technical  Education  and 
dustrial  Arts 
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The  Department  of  Technical  and  Industrial  Arts  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  following  certificates: 

The  Interim  Vocational  certificate,  Type  B,  which  qualifies  the 
holder  to  teach  a technical  shop  work  subject  for  five  years  in 
a vocational  or  composite  school. 

The  Interim  Intermediate  certificate  in  Industrial  Arts  which  quali- 
fies the  holder  to  teach  Home  Economics  in  Grades  IX  to  XII 
of  a high  school. 

The  Interim  Occupational  certificate,  Type  B (Practical  Subjects) 
which  qualifies  the  holder  to  teach  all  grades  and  areas  in  which 
the  Occupational  programme  is  taught  for  five  years. 

The  Interim  Vocational  certificate,  Type  A,  valid  for  five  years. 
The  Interim  Intermediate  certificate  in  Industrial  Arts  which  quali- 
fies the  holder  for  five  years  to  teach  full-time  in  a public, 
separate,  continuation  or  high  school,  to  the  end  of  Grade  X. 
The  Interim  Specialist  certificate  in  Industrial  Arts,  required  to 
teach  full-time  in  Grades  XI  and  XII  of  academic  secondary 
schools. 


An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  courses  referred  to  above  shall 
make  application,  not  later  than  August  31,  to  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Technical  and  Industrial  Arts,  371  Bloor  Street 
West,  Toronto  5,  on  a form  to  be  obtained  from  him,  and  shall 
submit  with  this  application,  on  forms  also  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Director: 

A certificate  of  birth.  If  not  born  in  Canada,  a certificate  from  a 
competent  authority  that  he  is  a Canadian  citizen  or  has  landed 
immigrant  status  or  has  applied  for  Canadian  citizenship. 

Age  limits:  For  the  Interim  Vocational  course,  male  applicants 
shall  be  at  least  23  years  of  age;  female  applicants  shall  be  at 
least  21  years  of  age.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a Departmental 
requirement.  See  the  Department  of  Education  Act,  1954,  Section 
11  (0  (c). 

For  the  Intermediate  Industrial  Arts  course,  applicants  shall  be 
at  least  20  years  of  age. 

For  the  Specialist  Industrial  Arts  course,  applicants  shall  be  at 
least  23  years  of  age. 


50.  (a) 

Requirements  for 
Admission  to  the 
Programme  for  the 
Interim  Vocational 
or  Occupational 
Certificate,  Type  B 


To  this  programme  may  be  admitted  Applied  Science  grad|i|) 
(engineers)  and  skilled  tradesmen. 


Engineers.  A candidate  shall  be  the  holder  of  a degree  froj 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  of  an  accredited  university,  anc 
submit  statements  to  prove  not  less  than  two  years’  subset* 
experience  in  the  field  of  his  major  subject. 


Skilled  Tradesmen.  Applicants  are  required  to  give  evidencj 
minimum  academic  education  of  Grade  XII,  Ontario,  and 
Training  and  Experience. 


The  training  or  apprenticeship  required  shall  be  that  i 
demanded  for  journeyman’s  qualifications  in  the  trade  cone 
Special  training  obtained  in  an  approved  day  vocational 
will  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  period  of  tr  j 
Applicants  should  submit  statements  from  the  persons  01 
under  whom  they  were  trained,  showing  the  length  of  the  til 
period  and  the  nature  of  the  work. 


USE 


The  experience  required  shall  be  several  years  of  wage-el 
journeyman  trade  experience  with  reputable  firms,  and  slj 
such  as  to  show  that  the  applicant  is  a skilled  crafl 
competent  in  the  main  branches  of  the  trade,  concern*] 
familiar  with  its  recent  developments.  The  length  of  the  jej 
man  experience  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  trade, 
mentary  evidence  of  experience  in  the  trade  in  approved 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  applicant. 


Candidates  for  the  Interim  Occupational  certificate,  Type  I .-at 
furnish  proof  of  wage-earning  experience  over  at  least  si:  4 
and  involving  at  least  three  trade  areas. 


In  calculating  the  total  years  of  wage-earning  training 
experience,  only  those  years  subsequent  to  the  date 
highest  academic  attainment  used  in  the  calculation  < 
credited  unless  the  academic  programme  of  the  candidc' 
interrupted  for  a number  of  years  during  which  he  was  e 
in  such  wage-earning  activity. 
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Interim 
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To  this  programme  may  be  admitted  graduates  with  satisfactory 
standing  in  the  three-year  Secondary  School  Home  Economics 
teaching  option  of  the  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute  or  equiva- 
lent. 

Wage-earning  experience  is  not  a prerequisite  for  admission  to 
this  programme. 

Note:  This  programme  is  offered  in  the  one-year  Session  only. 


This  programme  is  offered  to  graduates  of  a Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  or  a Faculty  of  Architecture  or  graduates  holding  the 
B.Sc.N.  from  an  approved  university  with  at  least  66%  in  the 
final  and  one  other  year. 

Each  candidate  shall: 

(a)  submit  evidence  of  not  less  than  two  years  of  approved  wage- 
earning experience  in  the  field  of  his  major  subject,  subject  to 
graduation, 

(b)  be  required  to  take  all  the  subjects  of  the  course  for  the 
Type  B certificate,  and  to  obtain  a grading  of  66%, 

(c)  take  additional  courses  in  the  organization,  administration, 
and  supervision  of  vocational  schools,  with  special  reference  to 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  technical  directors,  assistant 
principals  and  principals. 


The  programme  leading  to  the  Interim  Vocational  or  Occupational 
certificate,  Type  B,  consists  of  three  parts: 

Part  /:  Educational  Psychology,  Administration  and  Professional 
Practice,  English,  Mathematics,  History  of  Vocational  Education, 
Principles  of  Teaching  and  Classroom  Management.  Technical 
Subjects:  subject  analysis,  shop  plan,  equipment  list,  yearly 
budget,  course  of  study,  practical  shopwork. 


Part  II:  Applied  Teaching  Techniques,  Observation  and 
Teaching. 

Observation  and  Practice  Teaching  is  a programme  of  fron 
to  twelve  weeks.  This  programme  is  carried  out  in  secor 
schools,  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  and  Ry< 
Polytechnical  Institute  of  the  provincial  system.  Postings  mu 
made  outside  of  as  well  as  within  the  Metro  area.  An 
entering  the  course  must  be  able  and  willing  to  accept  pos 
to  schools  selected  by  the  Director  and  Associate  Direct 
Practice  Teaching.  Students  who  are  absent  from  regular 
tice  teaching  weeks  may  be  required  to  do  make-up  assignn 
later  in  the  session. 


Part  III:  Technical  Proficiency  Examination 
Every  applicant  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examination 
signed  to  test  his  attainments  as  a skilled  worker  in  the 
concerned.  The  examination  shall  be  on  the  fundami 
principles,  operations,  processes  and  skills  of  the  trade,  i 
shall  be  in  two  parts:  written  and  practical.  In  the  prai 
examination  he  shall  be  required  to  show  his  skill  in  a 
formance  test. 
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The  teacher’s  role  as  a professional  person;  his  responsibilities 
to  his  students,  to  the  school,  and  to  society;  professional 
relationships  and  attitudes. 

The  teacher’s  role  in  the  administrative  framework  of  the  school; 
the  organization  of  educational  systems,  both  provincial  and 
local;  powers  and  duties  of  the  various  educational  authorities; 
the  Education  Acts  and  Regulations  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Special  reference  to  professional  organizations,  teacher  certifi- 
cation, curriculum,  types  of  schools,  finance. 


English 


Rhetoric:  An  introduction  to  methods  and  patterns  of  clear  and 
effective  writing;  the  relationship  between  thinking  and  the 
composition  process;  perceptive  seeing;  the  organization  of 
stimuli  and  meaningful  transmission  of  response;  rhetorical  con- 
siderations in  the  composition  of  sentence  and  paragraph;  the 
characteristics  and  techniques  of  effective  identification,  defini- 
tion, classification,  comparison  and  contrast,  illustration,  and 
three  types  of  analysis:  functional,  process  and  causal.  The  plan- 
ning evaluation  and  assignment  of  compositions  of  various  types 
is  a significant  part  of  this  course. 


An  introduction  to  semantic  principles:  abstract  and  concrete 
terms;  problems  in  definition;  characteristics  of  words;  denota- 
tion, connotation,  language  and  personality;  problems  in  verbal 
communication. 


Professional  composition  problems:  Layout  of  examination 
papers;  types  of  questions;  composition  of  questions.  Also,  a 
brief  introduction  to  principles  of  programme  composition. 


Oral  Presentation:  Communicating  with  an  audience;  eliminating 
self-consciousness;  voice  improvement;  oral  reading;  phrasing 
oral  questions;  brief  prepared  speeches;  evaluating  oral  pre- 
sentation; characteristics  of  effective  lesson  preparation. 


55.  History  of 

Vocational 

Education 


56.  Mathematics 


57.  Principles  of 
Teaching  and 
Classroom 
Management 


58.  Psychology 


Before  beginning  this  course,  some  formal  preparation  me  t: 
advisable  for  candidates  who  lack  a command  of  basic  Er  it 
structure  and  usage. 


Brief  historical  sketch  to  show  vocational  aspects  of  educa 
developments;  contributions  of  the  educational  refori 
Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  Froebel,  Spe 
relation  of  industrial  developments  to  the  need  for  indi  £ 
education;  development  of  secondary  education,  of  voca 
education;the  manual  training  movement,  the  mechanics’  ins . 
the  farm  and  trade  school,  industrial  and  technical  schools, ) 
schools;  part-time,  co-operative  and  apprenticeship  classe ! 
Ontario  Educational  system. 


An  introduction  to  mathematical  structures  involving  a revi 
the  basic  number  systems;  fundamental  concepts  of  logic,  c 
ing  in  two-  and  three-dimensional  space;  vectors  and 
applications;  a study  of  relations;  defining  equations  ar 
equations  of  relations;  introduction  to  the  basic  ideas  ( 
calculus  by  a consideration  of  velocity  and  rate  of  c 
problems;  a system  of  equations  and  inequations;  introd  I 


of  linear  programming. 


Learning  process  as  applied  to  practical  subjects;  formal 
types;  individual  differences;  individual  and  group  instri 
lesson  planning;  questioning  techniques;  instruction-aid  m 
— sheets,  pictures,  charts,  films,  models;  organization  of  ir 
tion  material;  tests  and  examinations;  statistical  analyji 
scores;  records;  special  shop  problems. 
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An  introduction  to  principles  of  educational  psychology  al 
apply  to  the  teacher  and  his  pupils.  Among  topics  discuss 
be:  motivation,  development  and  adjustment,  school  disd 
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intelligence  and  its  measurement,  the  learning  process,  mental 
hygiene,  basic  principles  and  current  practices  in  guidance. 


Subject  Analysis  and  Course  of  Study: 

Study  of  the  work  of  the  skilled  craftsman  to  determine  the 
teachable  content  of  each  trade  or  calling.  Analysis  of  the  sub- 
ject to  determine  the  skill,  and  the  trade,  technical  and  con- 
comitant knowledges  of  the  skilled  worker;  selection  of  instruc- 
tional materials  and  arrangements  into  groups  according  to 
learning  difficulties;  selection  of  projects  to  be  used  to  fit  the 
order  of  the  course  of  study;  determination  of  related  mathe- 
matics, science,  drawing  and  auxiliary  information  needed  in 
each  project,  preparation  of  course  of  study;  unit  courses. 

Shop  Plan,  Equipment  List,  and  Annual  Budget: 

Study  of  desirable  features  of  shops  and  classrooms,  size,  shape, 
lighting,  lay-out;  preparation  of  minimum  and  desirable  lists  of 
equipment  for  the  type  of  shop  in  which  the  teacher-in-training 
will  work;  design  of  benches,  tables,  furniture,  selection  of  tools 
and  machines;  approximate  prices;  preparation  of  annual  budget. 
Practical  Shopwork,  generally  not  in  the  candidate’s  trade  sub- 
ject. 


For  details  of  Principles  of  Teaching  and  Classroom  Manage- 
ment, Educational  Psychology,  Administration  and  Professional 
Practice,  History  of  Vocational  Education,  see  outline  of  subjects 
for  the  Interim  Vocational  Certificate,  Type  B. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics 

(a)  Philosophy  and  Techniques  of  Teaching: 

History  of  Home  Economics  in  Ontario  schools;  the  option  pro- 
gramme, Home  Economics  Curriculum  related  to  fundamental 
principles,  practices  and  standards  in  home  and  family  living.  Use 
of  the  Ontario  Curriculum  guides,  planning  lessons  and  units. 
Teaching  techniques  and  teaching  materials. 

Problems  of  organization,  equipment,  texts  and  references. 
Evaluation.  Records,  budgets,  regulations. 

(b)  Applied  Methods: 

Use  of  special  teaching  techniques  in  preparation  and  teaching 


61.  Programmes 
for  Industrial  Arts 
Certificates 

The  Interim 

Intermediate 

Certificate 


of  selected  lessons  suggested  in  the  Ontario  Curriculum 
in  Home  Economics.  Use  and  preparation  of  teaching  mat 


Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 


Candidates  will  be  required  to  attend  provincial  school 
observation  and  practice  teaching  in  Home  Economics  cl 
for  ten  weeks  during  the  session.  Students  who  are  absent' 
regular  practice  weeks  may  be  required  to  do  make-up  a 
ments  later  in  the  session. 
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This  is  a one-year  programme  to  provide  training  for  thos 
contemplate  the  teaching  of  Industrial  Arts  in  elemental 
high  schools.  .1  tlOH 


issior 


Conditions  of 
Admission 


An  applicant  shall  submit: 

1.  an  Ontario  Teaching  Certificate; 

2.  a statement  indicating  successful  completion  of  Part  I 
Elementary  summer  course  in  Industrial  Arts,  with  a stii 
of  at  least  66%,  or 

3.  successful  completion  of  the  Industrial  Arts  option 
High  School  Assistant’s  Certificate. 

Note:  1.  Every  teacher  of  Industrial  Arts  in  an  elementary 
must  hold  an  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  certificate  in  a i 
to  his  Industrial  Arts  Certificate. 

2.  If  a sufficient  number  of  applicants  apply,  a special  hrj 
course  beginning  in  January,  1969  will  be  offered  ton1 
candidates  who  have  successfully  completed  Parts  I an  i: 
the  Elementary  Industrial  Arts  summer  courses  and  Pa 
the  Industrial  Arts  Supervisor’s  summer  course  with  a S'l 
of  at  least  66%  in  the  latter. 


The  course  of  training  for  the  Intermediate  certificate  in  Industrial 
Arts  consists  of  two  parts  as  follows: 

Part  I:  Course  of  Study,  Equipment  List  and  Shop  Planning 
Shopwork  — general  woodwork,  general  metalwork,  power 
mechanics,  electricity,  drafting;  History  of  Industrial  Arts, 
Guidance. 

Part  II:  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching 

Each  student  is  given  at  least  three  weeks  in  a practice  school. 
His  teaching  progresses  from  individual  and  group  instruction  to 
complete  charge  of  routine  duties  and  class  instruction.  If 
possible,  he  is  sent  to  the  general  shop  in  an  elementary  school, 
a junior  high  school,  and  a collegiate  institute. 


This  programme  is  to  provide  training  for  those  who  contemplate 
teaching  Industrial  Arts  in  collegiate  institutes. 


An  applicant  shall: 

1.  hold  an  Intermediate  certificate  in  Industrial  Arts; 

2.  subsequently,  have  at  least  one  year  of  successful  teaching 
in  the  field  of  Industrial  Arts,  as  verified  by  the  regional 
superintendent  concerned; 

3.  show  evidence  of  having  obtained  not  fewer  than  seven  Grade 
XIII  credits  or  approved  equivalents  including  one  in  English. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  include  papers  in 
Mathematics  and  Science. 

For  the  Specialist  certificate  in  Industrial  Arts  this  consists  of 

two  parts  as  follows: 

Part  I:  activity  analysis,  course  of  study  and  shop  management, 

advanced  shop  work. 

Part  II:  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. 


62.  Standards  for 
the 

Recommendation 
of  Vocational, 
Occupational  and 
Industrial  Arts 
Certificates 


The  final  standing  of  students  in  attendance  in  the  progrf  ir 
for  the  Vocational  certificate,  Type  B,  or  the  courses  foil 
Intermediate  and  Specialist  certificates  in  Industrial  Arts  sh;  t 
determined  by  the  combined  results  of  the  sessional  record  s 
the  records  of  the  final  examinations  of  Part  I and  by  the  ri  j1 
of  the  records  of  Part  II,  of  the  course  concerned. 

The  sessional  records  in  each  course  represent  oral  and  wti 
exercises,  practical  work,  research  reports,  frequent  tests  si 
the  results  of  term  and  final  examinations. 

A candidate  shall  pass  in  each  of  the  subjects  listed  in  th«»i 
gramme  of  Studies  of  the  course  concerned.  The  pass  sta  I 
shall  be  50%  of  the  marks  assigned  to  each  subject  of  Part  a; 
50%  of  the  marks  assigned  for  each  division  of  Part  II. 

A candidate  for  the  intermediate  Industrial  Arts  certifies 
the  Specialist  Industrial  Arts  certificate  must  pass  a perforrrt! 
test  before  being  recommended  for  a certificate. 

A candidate  for  the  Interim  Vocational  or  Occupational  cl 
cate,  Type  B,  must  obtain  50%  in  each  of  the  practical 
theory  portions  of  the  Technical  Proficiency  examinations. 

A candidate  for  the  Vocational  or  Occupational  certificate,  i 
B,  or  the  Intermediate  or  Specialist  certificates  in  Indir 
Arts  who  passes  in  Part  II  and  fails  with  a score  not  lowe  h 
40%  in  not  more  than  two  subjects  of  Part  I shall  be  exent 
from  further  attendance.  He  may  complete  his  standing  r 
certificate  by  re-writing  at  an  annual  examination,  the  exs  ir 
tion(s)  in  the  subject(s)  in  which  he  failed.  Supplemental  cl 
nations  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  winter  and  si  I 
sessions.  If  either  or  both  of  the  two  failing  scores  are  f 
than  40%,  the  candidate  shall  attend  one  Summer  Session  I 
subject(s)  concerned. 

If  a candidate  fails  a second  time  in  either  or  both  ( 4 
supplemental  examinations,  he  may  be  required  to  re-atter  I 
Winter  and  Spring  terms  of  the  one-year  programme. 
Candidates  who  fail  in  more  than  two  subjects  of  Part  H 
either  division  of  Part  II  shall  be  required  to  attend  and  su<); 
fully  complete  another  session  as  follows: 

(a)  Candidates  for  Vocational  and  Occupational  certificate.* t 
attend  either  the  Winter  and  Spring  terms  of  the  one-yea) 
gramme  or  one  Summer  Session; 

(b)  Candidates  for  Industrial  Arts  certificates  who  fail  ini 
than  two  subjects  of  Part  I shall  attend  either  the  Wintes 
Spring  terms  of  the  one-year  programme  or  one  or  more  Si  fl 
Sessions  as  the  Council  of  the  College  directs;  candidate* 
fail  in  either  division  of  Part  II  shall  attend  the  Winter 
Spring  terms  of  the  one-year  programme. 
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A candidate  for  the  Vocational  or  Occupational  certificate,  Type 
B,  who  fails  in  the  practical  or  theory  portions  of  the  Technical 
Proficiency  examinations  shall  write  a supplemental  examination 
if  his  average  is  more  than  30%.  If  his  average  is  below  30% 
he  will  be  permitted  to  complete  the  regular  Winter  Session 
provided  his  standing  in  the  professional  subjects  is  satisfactory. 
However,  Summer  Course  students  will  not  be  admitted  to  the 
Completing  Session. 

Final  marks  in  any  subject  or  for  any  Vocational,  Occupational, 
or  Industrial  Arts  certificate  may  not  be  issued  until  all  assign- 
ments have  been  submitted. 
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From  July  2,  1968  to  August  23,  1968,  a Summer  Session  will  be 
held  at  The  College  of  Education,  leading  to  a Temporary 
Secondary  School  Teacher’s  certificate.  The  certificate  will  be 
valid  for  the  school  year  1968-1969.  The  holder  of  such  certifi- 
cate may  secure  a High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B, 
by  attending,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and 
regional  superintendent  concerned,  a second  summer  course  in 
1969,  and  by  passing  the  examinations  of  that  course. 


The  holder  of  a Temporary  Secondary  School  Teacher’s  certificate 
who  has  credit  towards  Part  I of  the  Intermediate  certificate  in 
one  of: 

Business  and  Commerce  Accountancy, 

Business  and  Commerce  Secretarial  Subjects, 

Business  and  Commerce  Marketing, 

Business  and  Commerce  Data  Processing, 

Vocal  Music, 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 

Physical  and  Health  Education, 

credit  towards  the  Intermediate  certificate  in  Home  Economics, 
may  secure  Part  I of  the  Intermediate  certificate,  or  the  Inter- 
mediate certificate  as  the  case  may  be,  by  attending,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal  and  regional  superintendent 
concerned,  a second  summer  course  in  1969  and  by  passing  the 
examinations  of  the  course.  No  candidate  will  be  awarded  Part  I 
of  the  Intermediate  certificate  or  the  Intermediate  certificate 
before  he  has  been  awarded  the  High  School  Assistant’s  certifi- 
cate, Type  B. 


A candidate  for  admission  to  the  programme  leading  to  a Tem- 
porary Secondary  School  Teacher’s  certificate  must  fulfill  all  the 
conditions  of  admission  to  the  programme  for  the  Interim  High 
School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B (Section  12),  and  also  must 
submit  evidence  that  he  has  accepted  after  March  22  a contract 
offered  by  an  Ontario  secondary  school  board  for  the  ensuing 
school  year  for  a position  for  which  no  fully  qualified  applicant 
is  available.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar,  The 
College  of  Education,  371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5. 


Programme 
of  Studies 


The  course  of  training  for  the  Summer  Session,  July  2 to  . ig 
23,  1968,  will  consist  of: 

Administration  and  Professional  Practice;  Educational  Psycho 
and  courses  in  the  principles  and  procedures  of  teachii  , 
two  of  the  following  subjects: 


English 


French 

(A  candidate  should  not  choose  French  unless  he  has  or  p 
ficiency  in  the  language  and  has  a thorough  knowlee 
phonetics,  grammar  and  syntax.) 


History 


Geography 

Latin 


Mathematics 


Science 

(A  candidate  should  not  choose  Science  unless  he  h[ 
previous  laboratory  experience  and  anticipates  teaching  S< 


One  of  the  following  subjects: 


Business  and  Commercial  Subjects 
(A  candidate  who  selects  Business  and  Commerce  as  a 
option  requires  no  previous  training.  Instruction  is  g 
typing,  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  retailing  and  data  proi 
A candidate  must  take  these  beginner’s  classes  unless 
university  or  four-year  Business  and  Commerce  Secondary 
credit  or  passes  the  qualifying  test  before  the  course 
Those  who  qualify  by  university  or  four-year  Busine 
Commerce  credits  or  pass  pre-course  tests  may  select  E 
and  Commerce  as  only  one  option. 

A candidate  with  credit  in  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Ret* 
Data  Processing,  but  not  typing  only,  who  selects  Busin 
Commerce  as  a double  option  will  select  Business  M 
Business  Arithmetic,  Business  Organization  and  Manage 
Machine  Mathematics  as  required  to  complete  the  Intel 
Parts  I and  II  of  the  certificate.) 


ipleti 


Seri 


Home  Economics 

(No  candidate  may  choose  this  subject  unless  she  is  qualified  to 
take  the  course.  A candidate  who  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
course  leading  to  a High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  A, 
must  choose  Home  Economics  as  one  of  her  options.) 

German 

Spanish 

(A  candidate  should  not  choose  one  of  these  subjects  unless  he 
has  oral  proficiency  in  the  language  and  has  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  phonetics,  grammar  and  syntax.) 

Music 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

(To  qualify,  a candidate  must  pass  a standard  motor  ability  test. 
The  candidate  should  have  an  interest  in  physical  activities.) 


A Summer  Session  for  the  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate, 
Type  B,  will  be  held  from  July  2,  1968,  to  August  16,  1968, 
for  candidates  who  qualified  for  Temporary  Secondary  School 
Teachers’  certificates  on  completion  of  the  Initial  eight-week 
summer  course  in  1967,  and  who  are  recommended  for  admis- 
sion by  the  principal  and  regional  superintendent  concerned. 
The  programme  will  consist  of  courses  in  the  principles  and 
procedures  of  teaching  the  optional  subjects  of  the  Initial  course, 
Educational  Psychology,  and  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation. 

A candidate  who  fails  in  more  than  two  subjects  shall  re-attend 
the  Completing  Summer  Session  or  attend  the  course  described 
in  Section  64  with  a change  of  optional  subjects. 

A candidate  who  fails  in  more  than  two  subjects  of  the  course  (of 
which  only  one  may  be  a course  in  the  principles  and  procedures 
of  teaching)  may  qualify  for  the  Type  B certificate  under  condi- 
tions outlined  in  Section  16. 


64.  High  School 
. Assistants’, 

Type  B,  Summer 
Session  for 
Teachers  with 
Professional 
Training 


! 


Candidates  who  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  admissn 
the  High  School  Assistants’  Programme,  Type  B,  and 

1. hold  Ontario  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  (or  First  a; 
certificates, 

2.  hold  Ontario  Vocational  certificates, 

3.  have  had  equivalent  professional  training  elsewhere,  or 

4.  have  failed  an  examination  or  a supplemental  examine  n 
examinations  of  the  Type  B course  and  have  not  been  st 
by  the  Revising  Board  to  withdraw  from  teaching  altcJti 

will  be  exempted  from  attendance  at  a one-year  session  1 
College  of  Education  but  will  attend  the  Summer  Cou  ; 
Teachers  with  Professional  Training  for  a High  School  Ass  at 
certificate,  Type  B. 

The  pass  standard  for  candidates  in  this  course  will  be  thi.a 
as  that  for  candidates  in  attendance  during  a regular  sess 

A candidate  who  has  been  duly  admitted  to  the  Summer  6 
for  Teachers  with  Professional  Training  for  the  High  h 
Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B,  who  attends  throughc 
session  and  who  passes  the  examinations  at  the  close 
session,  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  examine, 
awarded  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  the  Interim  High  f 
Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B. 

A candidate  who  has  attended  the  Summer  Session,  w ■ 
exception  of  those  admitted  under  (4)  above,  and  who  fails  i c 
or  more  of  the  tests  prescribed  for  an  Interim  High 
Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B,  may  complete  his  stand} 
the  certificate  under  the  following  conditions: 

A candidate  who  fails  in  more  than  two  subjects  shall  r-jl 
a Summer  Session  for  Teachers  with  Professional  lir! 
another  year. 

A candidate  who  fails  in  not  more  than  two  subjects 
programme  (of  which  only  one  may  be  a Course  in  the  pr  J 
and  procedures  of  teaching)  may  qualify  for  the  Type 
cate  under  conditions  outlined  in  Section  16. 
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The  course  of  training  will  consist  of  the  following  subjects: 
Administration  and  Professional  Practice; 

Courses  in  the  principles  and  procedures  of  teaching  any  two  of 
the  following:  English,  French,  Geography,  History,  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, Science. 

Business  and  Commerce  Subjects  may  be  chosen  as  two  sub- 
jects by  a candidate  who  holds  an  Interim  Commercial  Vocational 
Type  B or  equivalent  certificate.  This  programme  will  be  offered 
in  Toronto  only.  For  further  information  write  to  Professor  A.  P. 
Seggie,  The  College  of  Education. 

Note: 

See  Section  4 regarding  Extension  of  Jurisdiction  of  Ontario 
Basic  Teaching  Certificates — Elementary  and  Secondary. 


A special  summer  session  of  six  weeks,  beginning  on  July  2, 
1968,  will  be  offered  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  teachers  who 
hold  a High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  and  who  possess  the 
necessary  academic  qualifications,  to  obtain  an  Interim  High 
School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  A.  Applications  will  also  be 
entertained  from  holders  of  Type  B certificates  who  are 
graduates  of  honour  courses  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Education  but  whose  standing  is  below  Grade  B or  Class  II  but 
not  lower  than  60%,  who  submit  evidence  from  the  principal 
and  area  or  municipal  superintendent  of  at  least  five  years’ 
teaching  experience  in  the  subject,  or  subjects,  of  their  special 
field  of  study,  at  least  two  years  of  which  must  have  been  in 
Grades  XII  or  XIII  and  graded  above  average,  in  an  Ontario 
secondary  school  subsequent  to  obtaining  the  professional  stand- 
ing referred  to  above.  Applications  for  enrolment  under  this  plan 
must  be  made  to  the  Registrar,  The  College  of  Education  by 
March  31.  This  privilege  may  not  be  extended  after  July  1,  1969. 

Professional  courses  leading  to  the  Type  A certificate  in  one  of 
the  following  special  fields  of  scholarship  will  be  offered: 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Chemistry  and  Biology 
Classics 
Economics 
English 


66.  Home 
Economics 
Summer  Sessions 


English  and  French 
English  and  German 
English  and  Latin 
English  and  Spanish 
English  and  History 
French 

French  and  German 
French  and  Italian 
French  and  Spanish 
Geography 
History 

Home  Economics 
Italian  and  Latin 
Latin 

Latin  and  French 
Latin  and  Greek 
Mathematics 

Mathematics  and  Physics 
Physical  and  Health  Education 
Physics 

Physics  and  Biology 
Physics  and  Chemistry 
Political  Science 
Political  Science  and  Economics 
Science 

Spanish  and  Latin 

Applicants  must  be  recommended  in  their  special  ties 
scholarship  and  teaching  by  the  Department  of  Educatic 
should  prove  necessary,  an  equitable  limitation  of  the  enrr 
may  be  made.  Preference  will  be  given  to  teachers  hold! 
Permanent  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  and  appli  :i 
will  be  considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  receive* 

Written  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
Applications  for  enrolment  must  be  made  to  the  Registr. 
College  of  Education,  by  March  31. 


Intermediate  Courses 

Summer  Sessions  leading  to  the  Intermediate  certificate  ii 1 
Economics  will  be  held  in  Toronto  from  July  2,  1968  to  Ai  • 
1968,  for  candidates  who  qualify  for  either  Part  I,  II  or  III 
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Part  I 

An  applicant  who  holds  a Second  Class  certificate,  a First  Class 
certificate,  an  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  certificate,  or  a High 
School  Assistant’s  certificate  is  eligible. 

Part  II 

A candidate  who  successfully  completes  Part  I of  the  programme 
is  eligible  for  admission  to  this  course. 

Part  III 

A candidate  who  has  completed  successfully  both  Part  I and 
Part  II  of  the  programme  is  eligible  for  this  course. 

Part  IV 

A candidate  who  has  completed  successfully  Part  I and  II  of  the 
programme  is  eligible  for  this  course. 

Note:  Part  III  and  Part  IV  will  be  offered  in  alternate  years  and 
may  be  taken  in  either  order.  Part  IV  will  be  offered  in  1968  but 
will  not  be  offered  in  1969.  Part  III  will  not  be  offered  in  1968  but 
will  be  offered  in  1969. 

Letters  of  confirmation  will  be  issued  as  each  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme is  completed  successfully.  A candidate  will  be  recom- 
mended for  the  Intermediate  certificate  when  all  parts  have  been 
completed  successfully. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  not  later  than  June  3,  1968,  to 
the  Principal  of  the  Home  Economics  Summer  Sessions,  The 
College  of  Education,  371  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto  5. 


Intermediate  Programme  for  Graduates  with  University  Credits  in 
Home  Economics 

Admission  to  this  session  is  restricted  to  students  who  submit 
evidence  of  graduation,  with  a standing  not  lower  than  60% 
in  the  Home  Economics  of  the  final  year  from  a University 
course  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  which  includes  at 
least  15  suitable  credits  in  Home  Economics. 


The  Summer  Session  will  be  conducted  in  Toronto,  from  Ji 
1968,  to  August  9,  1968.  Final  examinations  will  be  writt» 
the  end  of  the  session. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  not  later  than  June  3,  196 
the  Head  of  the  Home  Economics  Department,  The  Colle; 
Education,  371  Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto  5. 


67.  School 
Librarianship 
Summer  Courses 


There  are  three  six-week  summer  courses  leading  tc 
Specialist  certificate  in  School  Librarianship.  The  Interm? 
Courses,  Parts  I and  II,  lead  to  the  Intermediate  certifies 
School  Librarianship.  The  third  summer  course  leads  t<| 
Specialist  certificate.  These  three  courses  must  be  taken  : 
secutively.  They  are  offered  to  meet  the  greatest  need,  hen 
three  courses  are  not  necessarily  offered  every  summer 
consecutively. 


The  Intermediate  Courses,  Parts  I and  II,  and  the  Sped 
Course  will  be  offered  in  Toronto  from  July  2 to  Augi 
1968.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Hei 
School  Librarianship  Department,  The  College  of  Educatior 
Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5.  Applications  must  be  subr 
before  May  1,  1968.  Enrolment  will  be  limited  to  60  candi 
in  each  course. 


Intermediate  Course,  Part  I 

This  is  the  first  of  two  summer  sessions  leading  to  the 
mediate  certificate  in  School  Librarianship.  This  progn 
offers  basic  training  for  teachers  who  wish  to  be  seco 
school  librarians.  It  will  include  the  following  subjects:  Teel 
Services  (Classification  and  Cataloguing)  as  related  to  £ 
needs  with  laboratory  periods  for  practice;  The  School  L 
Collection  with  particular  attention  to  Biography,  Scienci 
basic  Reference  books;  School  Library  Programme  an( 
ministration. 


. 


Applicants  for  admission  to  this  course  must: 

1.  hold  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate; 

2.  have  at  least  one  year  of  successful  teaching  experience  - 
Ontario  secondary  school. 

An  average  of  50%  in  each  subject  is  required  to  pass.  <IG 
dates  who  successfully  complete  this  course  will  be  iss  I 
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letter  of  confirmation. 

Intermediate  Course,  Part  II 

This  is  the  second  of  two  summer  sessions  leading  to  the  Inter- 
mediate certificate  in  School  Librarianship.  This  programme 
continues  the  basic  training  offered  in  Part  I with  emphasis  on 
the  materials  and  services  supplied  by  the  school  library  to 
support  the  secondary  school  curriculum.  It  will  include  the 
following  subjects:  Technical  Services  (Classification  and  Cata- 
loguing); The  School  Library  Collection;  School  Library  Pro- 
gramme and  Administration. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  course  must: 

1.  hold  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate; 

2.  hold  an  Elementary  certificate  in  School  Librarianship,  or  a 
letter  of  confirmation  of  successful  completion  of  School 
Librarianship,  Intermediate  Course,  Part  I; 

3.  submit  evidence,  certified  by  the  principal  of  the  school  con- 
cerned, of  at  least  one  year  of  successful  secondary  school 
library  experience  during  a minimum  of  15  periods  per  week 
subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  Intermediate  Course, 
Part  I.  This  school  library  experience  should  include: 
conducting  a library  programme  with  regular  classes;  super- 
vising student  use  of  the  library  before  and  after  regular  school 
hours;  organizing  library  materials  and  services  in  library  work 
periods. 

An  average  of  50%  in  each  subject  is  required  to  pass.  Candi- 
dates who  successfully  complete  this  programme  will  be 
recommended  for  the  Intermediate  certificate  in  School  Librarian- 
ship. 


Specialist  Course 

This  summer  session  will  continue  the  training  offered  in  the 
Intermediate  Course.  It  will  include  the  following  subjects:  Tech- 
nical Services  (Classification  and  Cataloguing);  The  School 
Library  Collection  with  particular  attention  to  adult  books  for 
young  people,  and  outstanding  fiction;  School  Library  Programme 
and  Administration.  Applicants  for  admission  to  this  course  must: 

1.  hold  a Permanent  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate; 

2.  submit  evidence,  certified  by  the  principal  of  the  school  con- 
cerned, of  at  least  one  year  of  successful  secondary  school 
library  experience  during  a minimum  of  15  periods  per  week, 
subsequent  to  completion  of  the  Intermediate  Course,  Part  II. 


An  average  of  50%  in  each  subject  is  required  to  pass. 

A candidate  who  successfully  completes  this  session  w 
recommended  for  a Specialist  certificate  in  School  Librarian 


68.  Business  and 
Commerce 
Summer  Sessions 


Teachers  who  wish  to  enrol  in  any  of  the  following  Sur, 
Sessions  should  write  for  application  forms  to  the  Dir  t< 
Business  and  Commerce  Department,  The  College  of  Educic 
371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5,  and  should  submit  the  ar 
pleted  form  before  June  3,  1968. 


Intermediate  Session,  Part  I 

Summer  sessions  leading  to  the  completion  of  Part  I <j| 
Intermediate  Accountancy,  Intermediate  Secretarial,  Interm  ix 
Marketing  or  Intermediate  Data  Processing  will  be  held  at  Cttr 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto,  for  candidates  whcic 
an  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  certificate  or  a High  Jio 
Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B. 


J 


Subjects: 

Typewriting  A;  Shorthand  A;  Bookkeeping  A;  Typewriti 
Shorthand  Theory,  Bookkeeping  B;  Typing  Methods;  Sho  a 
Methods;  Bookkeeping  Methods;  Business  Practice  Meoc 
Retail  Merchandising;  Merchandising  Methods;  Principi 
Punched  Card  Data  Processing. 


, 


Intermediate  Session,  Part  II 

Summer  sessions  leading  to  the  Intermediate  Accountancy  it 
mediate  Secretarial,  Intermediate  Marketing  or  Intermediate 
Processing  certificates  will  be  held  at  Central  High  ScH 
Commerce  for  candidates  who  qualify  for  the  courses.  Ten 
courses  may  be  admitted  an  applicant  who  has  complei 
who  is  completing  subjects  for  the  Intermediate,  Part  I,  <hp 
. 

Subjects: 

Office  Practice,  Business  Law;  Business  Arithmetic;  Bn 
Machines;  Business  Correspondence;  Shorthand  Practice  it 
ness  Finance;  Business  Organization  and  Management 
sumer  Principles  and  Practices;  Principles  of  Electronic 
Processing;  Data  Processing  Methods. 
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minations 


Specialist  Sessions 

Summer  sessions  leading  to  the  Specialist  certificates  in  Ac- 
countancy, Secretarial,  Marketing  or  Data  Processing  will  be  held 
at  Central  High  School  of  Commerce  for  candidates  who  qualify 
for  the  courses.  To  these  sessions  may  be  admitted  an  applicant 
who  holds  an  Ontario  High  School  Assistant’s  certificate  Type  B 
and  who  holds  the  Intermediate,  Part  II,  of  a Business  and  Com- 
merce certificate,  or  who  is  completing  subjects  for  one  of  these 
certificates,  and  whose  programme,  approved  by  the  Director, 
permits  a start  on  subjects  leading  to  a Commercial  Specialist 
certificate. 

Subjects: 

Economics  of  Distribution;  Accounting  I;  Accounting  II;  Secretarial 
I;  Secretarial  il;  Marketing  I;  Marketing  II;  Electronic  Data  Pro- 
cessing, Part  I;  Electronic  Data  Processing,  Part  II;  Major 
Methods  in  Accounting  Subjects;  Major  Methods  in  Secretarial 
Subjects;  Major  Methods  in  Marketing;  Electronic  Data  Processing 
Methods;  Organization  and  Supervision  of  a Commercial  Depart- 
ment. 

Credit  may  be  allowed  for  equivalent  university  courses  previously 
taken  if  certified  statements  or  transcripts  are  submitted. 


Examinations 

(a)  Examinations,  both  supplemental  and  regular,  in  the  non- 
machine subjects  will  be  held  in  May  at  The  College  of  Education 
and  at  centres  throughout  the  Province.  Requests  to  write  the 
examinations  should  be  made  to  the  Director,  Business  and 
Commerce  Department,  before  March  1,  1969.  The  timetable  of 
examinations  will  be  mailed  to  candidates  whose  application  has 
been  accepted  in  April,  1969.  Late  applicants  will  be  required  to 
write  examinations  in  Toronto. 

(b)  Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  June,  1969,  in  the 
subjects  requiring  a typewriter  or  other  business  machine,  i.e., 
Typing,  Office  Practice,  Shorthand  Practice,  Business  Corres- 
pondence, Business  Machines  and  Secretarial  I and  II,  the  week 
before  the  opening  of  the  summer  school  course.  The  timetable 
of  examinations  will  be  issued  in  May,  1969. 

Subjects  which  may  be  written  as  examinations  or  supplementals 

(a)  Subjects  of  the  Intermediate,  Part  I or  II  courses  for  which 
College  bulletins  have  been  successfully  completed; 


69.Commercial 
Vocational 
Summer  Session 


(b)  Subjects  of  the  Intermediate,  Part  I or  II  courses  whic  tl 
candidate  has  taught  at  least  one  year  within  the  last  two  at 
as  certified  by  the  school  principal; 

(c)  Subjects  of  the  Intermediate  Part  I or  II  courses  for  im 
night  school  work  at  a high  school  or  business  college  has  e* 
completed  successfully; 


(d)  Subjects  in  which  the  applicant  has  failed  to  obtain  6T 
a university  or  high  school  Business  and  Commerce  coursi 

(e)  Subjects  in  which  the  applicant  failed  to  obtain  stand  j 
a previous  summer  course; 

(f)  Subjects  in  which  the  applicant  has  taken  machine  c<fi| 
conducted  by  a business  corporation.  (Proof  of  course  10 
must  be  submitted.) 


Commercial  Vocational  Certificate,  Type  B,  in  Specified 
Commercial  Subjects 


(a)  Two-Summer  Programme 

As  a temporary  measure,  if  there  are  sufficient  applical 
special  Commercial  Vocational  Summer  Session  of  five 
duration  will  be  offered  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa  in  1968  It 
course  leads  to  an  Interim  Commercial  Vocational  certia 
Type  B,  valid  for  teaching  specified  commercial  skills  or  su: 
in  a secondary  school.  To  this  session  may  be  admitted 
cants  who  hold  acceptable  certificates,  diplomas,  or  de 
and  who  meet  the  Department  of  Education  requirements  fjl 
two-summer  course.  Attendance  at  a second  summer  ( 
weeks  in  1969  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  require 
for  this  certificate. 

The  second  summer  of  this  two-summer  special  Comr 
Vocational  Summer  Session  leading  to  an  Interim  Comn 
Vocational  certificate,  Type  B,  will  be  offered  in  Toronl 
Ottawa  in  1968  for  those  who  completed  successfully  th J 
five  weeks  in  1967. 


(b)  Three-Summer  Programme 

If  there  are  sufficient  applicants,  another  special  Comr c 
Summer  Course  of  three  summers’  duration  of  five  week!3' 
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will  also  be  offered  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa  in  1968.  This  course 
leads  to  an  Interim  Commercial  Vocational  certificate,  Type  B, 
valid  for  teaching  Typewriting,  Office  Practice,  Shorthand,  or 
Marketing  in  any  secondary  school  for  those  applicants  who 
meet  the  Department  of  Education  requirements  for  this  three- 
summer  course. 

The  second  and  third  summer  of  the  three-summer  special 
Commercial  Vocational  Summer  Session  leading  to  an  Interim 
Commercial  Vocational  certificate,  Type  B,  valid  for  teaching 
Typewriting,  Office  Practice,  Shorthand,  or  Marketing  only  will 
be  offered  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa  in  1968  for  those  who  com- 
pleted successfully  the  work  of  the  previous  summer  course  in 
1967. 

Any  teacher  who  holds  a Permanent  Commercial  Vocational 
certificate,  Type  B,  and  obtains  an  approved  degree,  may  secure 
a High  School  Assistant’s  certificate,  Type  B. 

Applications  for  these  sessions  and  requests  for  additional 
information  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  G.  A.  Reid,  The 
College  of  Education. 


Vocational,  Type  B 

Summer  Sessions  leading  to  the  Vocational  certificate,  Type  B, 
will  be  offered  from  July  2,  1968,  to  August  16,  1968  for  holders 
of  High  School  Assistant’s  certificates  who  meet  Department  of 
Education  requirements  for  Vocational  certification. 

Vocational  and  Occupational,  Type  B 

The  first  of  two  seven-week  Summer  Sessions  leading  to  the 
Interim  Vocational  certificate,  Type  B,  or  the  Interim  Occupational 
certificate,  Type  B,  will  be  offered  from  July  2,  1968,  to  August 
16,  1968  inclusive. 

See  Sections  48  - 60  for  details  for  those  candidates  who  can 
satisfy  the  admission  requirements  to  the  winter  course  and  in 
addition  have  a signed  contract  to  teach  a vocational  subject  or 
the  practical  occupational  subjects  for  the  1968-69  school  year. 

Vocational,  Type  A 

Summer  Sessions  leading  to  the  Vocational  certificate,  Type  A, 
will  be  held  from  July  2 to  August  2,  1968.  Part  I and  Part  II 
will  be  offered  at  The  College  of  Education,  Toronto. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Director,  Technical  and 
Industrial  Arts  Department,  The  College  of  Education,  University 


of  Toronto,  371  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 


Occupational,  Type  A 

Summer  Sessions  leading  to  the  Occupational  certificate,  Typ; 
will  be  held  from  July  2 to  August  2.  Parts  I and  II  wil : 
offered  at  The  College  of  Education,  University  of  Toronto, } 
Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5. 

Note:  Applications  must  be  received  before  June  3,  1968,  forr 
course  listed  above. 


71.  Industrial  Arts 
Summer  Sessions 


Specialist  Programme 
Summer  Sessions  leading  to  Specialist  certification  in  Indu 
Arts  will  be  held  from  July  2,  1968,  to  August  2,  1968.  Parts 
and  III  will  be  offered  if  enrolment  in  each  part  is  sufficient 
Requirements  for  entrance  into  Part  I are:  an  Interme: 
certificate  and  one  year  of  successful  teaching  in  Industrial 
standing  in  seven  Grade  XIII  credits,  including  English  Co 
sition  and  English  Literature. 

A candidate  who  wishes  to  apply  for  entrance  to  Part  II 
submit  the  official  records  of  satisfactory  completion  of  P 
Admission  to  Part  III  depends  upon  satisfactory  completk 
Part  II. 


Intermediate  Programme 
This  programme  consists  of  3 parts,  each  of  5 weeks’  durati 
To  Part  I will  be  admitted  (if  sufficient  candidates  apply): 

A candidate  holding  a High  School  Assistant’s  certificate, 
has  passed  in  the  course  with  the  Industrial  Arts  option 
Section  20,  and  Section  36. 

A candidate  holding  a Vocational  certificate,  who  is  tea  i 
Industrial  Arts  in  a secondary  school. 

A candidate  holding  an  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  certi  8 
and  also  Parts  I and  II  of  the  Elementary  Industrial  Arts  cr 
and  Part  I of  the  Arts  Supervisor’s  Course,  with  a standi 
66%  in  the  latter  course. 

Admission  to  Part  II  requires  passing  grades  in  all  subje 
Part  I and  to  Part  III  requires  the  successful  completion  of  F 
Application  should  be  made  before  June  3,  1968,  to  the  Dir 
Technical  and  Industrial  Arts  Department,  The  Collet 
Education,  University  of  Toronto,  371  Bloor  Street  West,  Tt 
5,  Ontario. 
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Elementary  Programme 

This  programme  consists  of  two  summer  sessions,  each  of  five 
weeks’  duration. 

To  Part  i may  be  admitted  a teacher  who  holds  a certificate  or 
Letter  of  Standing  qualifying  him  to  teach  in  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school  in  Ontario. 

To  Part  II  may  be  admitted  an  applicant  who  has  completed 
satisfactorily  Part  I of  this  course. 

An  applicant  who  has  completed  successfully  Part  II  of  the 
course  will  receive  an  Elementary  Industrial  Arts  Certificate. 


• M 


Supervisor’s  Programme 

This  programme  consists  of  two  summer  sessions,  each  of  five 
weeks’  duration. 

To  part  I may  be  admitted  a teacher 

1.  who  holds  a certificate  or  Letter  of  Standing  qualifying  him  to 
teach  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  in  Ontario  and 

2.  has  successfully  completed  Parts  ! and  II  of  the  Industrial  Arts 
Elementary  Summer  Course. 

To  Part  II  may  be  admitted  an  applicant  who  has  successfully 
completed  Part  I of  this  programme. 

An  applicant  who  has  successfully  completed  Part  II  of  this 
programme  will  receive  an  Industrial  Arts  Supervisor’s  certificate. 
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Note:  Any  individual  programme  will  be  offered  only  if  a sufficient 
number  apply. 

Programmes  leading  to  Occupational  certificates.  Parts  I and  II 
will  be  offered  in  1968. 

To  Part  I will  be  admitted  holders  of  Vocational  certificates,  and 
holders  of  Industrial  Arts  Intermediate  certificates,  who  hold 
contracts  with  Boards  of  Education  to  teach  this  subject  in 
composite  schools. 

To  Part  II  will  be  admitted  candidates  who  have  completed  Part  I. 


Separate  programmes  will  be  offered  in  Toronto  for  men  and 
women.  These  courses  lead  to  the  following  certificates: 

Intermediate 

The  programme  leading  to  an  Intermediate  Physical  and  Health 
Education  certificate  consists  of  two  Summer  sessions  (Inter- 


mediate,  Parts  I and  II).  These  courses  will  be  held  from  J 
to  August  2. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  course  must  hold  a High  S 
Assistant’s  certificate. 

Applicants  holding  an  Elementary  Physical  and  Health  Educi 
certificate  granted  under  former  regulations  may  be  adr  t 
to  the  second  Summer  Session  (Intermediate  II). 

Specialist 

The  Summer  Session  leading  to  the  Specialist  certificate  \a 
held  in  Toronto  from  July  2 to  August  9,  1968. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  session  must  hold  a High  S: 
Assistant’s  certificate,  or  a Permanent  High  School  Assisi 
certificate  and  an  Intermediate  Physical  and  Health  Edu<ii 
certificate,  and  have  taught  for  a period  of  at  least  one  y< 
a secondary  school  in  Ontario,  or  in  Grade  IX  or  X of  a 
or  separate  school  in  Ontario  or  hold  a High  School  Assi: 
certificate,  and  a Supervisor’s  certificate  in  Physical  and 
Education. 


Special  Summer  Session  for  Teachers  of  Physical  and  Heal 
Education  for  Girls 

The  Special  Summer  Session  for  Teachers  of  Physical  and  I s 
Education  for  Girls  will  be  held  in  Toronto  from  July 
August  2,  1968. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  session  must  hold: 

1.  Permanent  Elementary  School  Teacher’s  (or  First  Class)? 
ficate, 

2.  A Secondary  School  Honour  Graduation  diploma  or  equii 
standing, 

3.  A contract  with  an  Ontario  secondary  school  Board  of  Edu<  i 
After  satisfactory  completion  of  the  programme,  the  can 
will  receive  from  the  Department  of  Education  a letter  t 
effect. 

Equipment 

All  students  in  Physical  and  Health  Education  are  requU 
wear  the  prescribed  uniform  in  practical  classes.  The  a\  'C 
mate  cost  of  a uniform  is  $10  for  the  women  and  $6  f 
men.  Information  concerning  equipment,  books,  preparati 
the  course,  location  of  the  course,  and  hours,  will  be  s 
acceptance  of  applications. 


Medical  Certificates 

Each  applicant  will  be  required  to  forward  by  June  15  a n 
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certificate  from  his  own  physician  indicating  that  he  is  physically 
fit  to  take  the  Summer  Session.  Final  registrations  will  not  be 
accepted  and  students  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
Summer  Session  until  this  condition  has  been  fulfilled. 

Applications 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  of  Women’s 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  or  from  the  Head  of  Men’s 
Physical  and  Health  Education,  The  College  of  Education,  371 
Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5. 

Completed  application  forms  must  be  returned  not  later  than 
June  3,  1968. 


Owing  to  the  compact  nature  of  the  Summer  Sessions,  absentee- 
ism cannot  be  tolerated  except  for  reasons  of  health  and  then 
only  for  a maximum  of  five  days  supported  by  a medical  doctor’s 
statement.  This  regulation  applies  to  all  candidates  attending  all 
Summer  Courses. 


Graduate  Degrees 
in  Education 


Students  from 
Overseas 


76. 


77. 


Programmes  of  study  leading  to  University  of  Toronto  gr 
degrees  of  Master  of  Education,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
sophy,  Doctor  of  Education  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are1  liss'on 
able  through  the  Ontario  institute  for  Studies  in  Educatioi 
Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto  5. 
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In  a typical  year  students  from  a dozen  or  more  ov 
countries  will  be  registered  in  the  College.  While  the  majcy: 
these  are  experienced  officials  pursuing  studies  lead  i 


graduate  degrees,  arrangements  are  also  made  for  ind 
students  from  abroad  to  be  enrolled  in  an  appropriate  te 
training  programme.  A special  effort  is  made  to  w< 
qualified  overseas  students  who  plan  to  return  to  thei 
country  on  completion  of  their  studies,  and  to  meet  their  j 
needs  insofar  as  the  resources  of  the  College  permit. 
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je  University  of  Toronto  issues  the  following  calendars  and 
tier  publications  concerning  courses  of  instruction  given  by 
t;  University,  any  one  of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to 
t;  Office  of  Admissions  of  the  University,  or  to  the  Secretary  of 
t Faculty,  School  or  Institute  about  which  information  is  sought. 
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University  of  Toronto  Handbook 

Admission  Awards 
Admission  Circular 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering 
Engineering  at  Toronto — descriptive  brochure 
Diploma  Course  in  Operations  Research 

Faculty  of  Architecture,  Urban  and  Regional  Planning  and 
Landscape  Architecture 
Landscape  Architecture — descriptive  brochure 
Graduate  Work  in  Architecture — descriptive  brochure 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

Courses  and  Subjects  in  Arts  and  Science 

Diploma  Course  in  Computing  and  Data  Processing 

School  of  Business — Graduate  Programme  in  Business 
Administration 

Institute  of  Child  Study 

Faculty  of  Dentistry 

Division  of  Postgraduate  Dental  Education 
Division  of  Dental  Hygiene 

The  College  of  Education 
Graduate  Degrees  in  Education* 


iejion — 


Degree  Courses  in  Extension 

Certificate  Course  in  Business 

Certificate  Course  in  Public  Administration 

Certificate  Course  in  Criminology 

Evening  & Afternoon  Courses  in  the  Liberal  Arts 

Business  and  Professional  Courses 

Correspondence  Courses 

Pre-School  Education 

Faculty  of  Food  Sciences 

Faculty  of  Forestry 
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Graduate  Studies — 
Hygiene — 

Law — 

Library  Science — 
Medicine — 

Music — 

Nursing — 

Pharmacy — 

Physical  and  Health 
Education — 

Social  Work — 


School  of  Graduate  Studies 

School  of  Hygiene 

Faculty  of  Law 

School  of  Library  Science 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Division  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine 

Division  of  Postgraduate  Medical  Education 

Faculty  of  Music 

The  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
School  of  Music  Yearbook 
General  Syllabus 
Pianoforte  and  Theory  Syllabus 

s \ 

School  of  Nursing 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Physical  and  Health  Education 


School  of  Social  Work 

*Write  to:  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Street  West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 
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Academic  Calendar 


1968 

May  8t 

Last  possible  date  for 
Senate  final  oral 

examinations  for  Ph.D. 

March  1 

Application  for  Admission 
forms  for  the  Summer 

degrees  to  be  conferred  at 
the  Spring  Convocation 

Session  available  from 
this  date  on 

June  6-7 

Spring  Convocation 

June  15 

Last  date  for  receipt  of 

March  1 

Applications  for  Graduate 

Application  for  Admission 

Assistantships  should  be 

forms  for  the  Regular 

submitted  by  this  date 

Session  (except  for 
after-hours  students) 

March  31 

Last  date  for  receipt  of 
Application  for  Admission 
forms  for  the  Summer 

July  2 

Summer  Session 
Registration 

Session 

July  3 

First  lectures  of  the 
Summer  Session 

April  1* 

Final  date  for  submission 
of  the  thesis  topic  or 

July  6 

This  is  the  only  Saturday 

field  of  research  in  the 

on  which  lectures  will  be 

second  year  of  the 

scheduled  for  the  Summer 

three-year  Ph.D.  program 

Session 

April  12 

f 

Good  Friday 

July  9 

Fees:  if  Summer  Session 
fees  remain  unpaid  as  of 
this  date,  the  student  will 

April  19 

Last  day  of  lectures. 

be  considered  as  having 

Regular  Session 

withdrawn 

i April  22-27 

Examinations,  Regular 
Session 

July  20 

Last  day  for  receiving 
applications  from  part- 
time  students  for  1968-69 
after-hours  classes;  this 

May  6* 

Final  date  for  submission 

applies  to  courses  for 

1:  ■ 

of  recommendations  for 

both  the  first  and  second 

the  awarding  of  degrees 

half-years  of  the  1968-69 

at  the  Spring  Convocation 

Regular  Session 

August  1 

Under  exceptional 
circumstances  only. 
Application  for  Admission 
forms  for  September 
Regular  Session 
Registration  may  be 
considered  as  late  as 
this  date 

August  7 

Last  day  of  lectures. 
Summer  Session 

August  8-9-10 

Examinations,  Summer 
Session 

September  23 

Regular  Session 
Registration,  10:00  a.m. 

September  30 

Lectures  begin 

October  5 

Fees:  any  student  whose 
fees  are  not  received  at 
the  Chief  Accountant's 
Office  by  this  date  must 
pay  a late  payment  fee  of 
$10  plus  $1  per  day 
of  delay  beyond  that  to  a 
maximum  of  $20 

October  14 

Thanksgiving  Day; 
no  lectures 

October  24* 

Final  date  for  submission 
of  recommendations  for 
degrees  to  be  awarded  at 
the  Fall  Convocation 

October  31t 

Last  possible  date  for 
Senate  final  oral 
examinations  for  Ph.D. 
degrees  to  be  conferred  at 
the  Fall  Convocation 

November  5 


Fees:  if  fees  remain 
unpaid  as  of  this  date,  the 
student  will  be  considered 
as  having  withdrawn 


lichl 


November  22  Fall  Convocation 


December  20  Last  day  of  lectures 
before  Christmas 


1969 


January  6 
January  13 


Lectures  resume 


Courses  scheduled  for  th< 
second  half-year  begin 


Harchl 


1431 


(fill* 


January  13-14 


Examinations  in  courses 
completed  in  the  first 
half-year 


j al4 


January  155 


Students  who  hold  dual 
registration  as  candidate? 
for  both  the  Master's 
(except  Phil.M.)  and  the 
Ph.D.  degree  must  be 
recommended  for  the 
Master's  degree  before 
this  date  if  they  are  to 
receive  Ph.D.  residence 
credit  for  the  year  $ 


pill8 


pill-; 


lilt 


January  31* 


Final  date  for 
reclassification  of  Special 
Students  to  degree 
candidacy 


January  31* 


Final  date  for 
recommendations  for 
degrees  to  be  awarded  b> 
the  Senate  in  February 


March  1 

Application  for  Admission 
forms  for  the  Summer 
Session  available  from 
this  date  on 

March  1 

Applications  for  Graduate 
Assistantships  should  be 
submitted  by  this  date 

March  31 

Last  date  for  receipt  of 
Application  for  Admission 
forms  for  the  Summer 
Session 

April  1* 

Final  date  for  submission 
of  the  thesis  topic  or 
field  of  research  in  the 
second  year  of  the 
three-year  Ph.D.  program 

April  4 

Good  Friday 

April  18 

j 

Last  day  of  lectures. 
Regular  Session 

April  21-25 

Examinations,  Regular 
Session 

May  t 

Last  possible  date  for 
Senate  final  oral 
examinations  for  Ph.D. 
degrees  to  be  conferred  at 
Spring  Convocation 
(to  be  announced) 

:c*  | 


May*  Final  date  for  submission 

of  recommendations  for 
the  awarding  of  degrees 
at  the  Spring  Convocation 
(to  be  announced) 

May  30-June  6 Spring  Convocation 

June  15  Last  date  for  receipt  of 

Application  for  Admission 
forms  for  the  Regular 
Session  (except  for 
after-hours  students) 


* These  are  School  of  Graduate  Studies' 
final  dates.  The  information  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Coordinator  of 
Graduate  Studies,  OISE,  at  least  one 
week  before  date  shown  in  order  to 
allow  for  processing  and  forwarding 
to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 

t Arrangements  must  be  made  through 
the  Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies, 
OISE,  at  least  six  weeks  before  this 
date. 

$ A Ph.D.  candidate  may  be  permitted 
to  complete  the  M.A.  degree  later 
than  mid-October  only  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances  and  then 
only  by  prior  agreement  at  the  time 
of  the  candidate's  acceptance. 
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The  Board  of  Governors 


THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 


(As  of  February,  1968) 

Chairman: 

THE  HONOURABLE  MR.  JUSTICE  BORA  LASKIN, 

Q.C.,  M.A,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.C. 

: Vice-Chairman: 

M.  ST.  a.  woodside,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Members: 

G.  C.  ANDREW,  M.A. , D.C.L. 

J.  H.  M.  ANDREWS,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

REV.  J.  H.  CONWAY,  O.M.I.,  M.A. , F.O.T.F. 

f.  s.  cooper,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  M .Ed. 

D.  F.  DADSON,  B.A. , B.Ed. 

T.  H.  EVANS,  M .Sc.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.I.C. 

g.  e.  flower,  M.A,  Ed.D.,  F.C.C.T. 

M.  C.  FRUMHARTZ,  B.A,  AM. 

J.  W.  FYFE,  M.D. 

i.  a.  GIBSON,  M.A,  B.Litt.,  D.Phil.,  LL.D. 
GRAHAM  GORE,  B.Sc.,  F.C.I.C. 

R.  p.  GRAHAM,  M.A,  AM.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.I.C. 
MRS.  ELISE  GROSSBERG,  M.A. 


NORA  HODGINS,  B.A.,  F.O.T.F. 

MRS.  FLORENCE  IRVINE,  B.A,  M .Ed.,  F.O.T.F. 

r.  w.  b.  jackson,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.S., 
F.C.P. 

j.  f.  kinlin,  B.A.,  B.Paed. 

R.  M.  LAXER,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

e.  c.  longmuir,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  F.O.T.F. 

J.  D.  MCNABB,  C.D.,  B.A.,  B.Ed. 

j.  r.  h.  Morgan,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  B.Paed., 
LL.D.,  F.O.T.F. 

M.  B.  PARNALL,  M.A.,  M .Ed. 

k.  f.  prueter,  B.A.,  B.  Paed.,  Ed.D. 

harry  pullen,  B.A.,  B.Paed.,  Ed.D., 
F.C.I.S.,  F.C.C.T. 

VERNON  READY,  B.A. 

HENRI  ROCQUE,  B.A. 

J.  BASCOM  ST.  JOHN,  D.Litt. 

ERNEST  SIRLUCK,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

F.R.S.C. 

WILLIAM  TURNER,  B.A.,  LL.D. 

T.  G.  WHITE,  D.D.S. 

J.  R.  W.  WHITEHOUSE,  M.A. 

G.  l.  woodruff,  B.A.,  B.Paed. 


Administrative  Officers 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


President: 

CLAUDE  t.  bissell,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D., 

F.R.S.C. 

Vice-President  and  Provost: 

MOFFAT  ST.  A.  WOODSIDE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
Vice-President  and  Registrar: 

ROBIN  ROSS,  M.B.E.,  M.A. 

Chief  Librarian: 

ROBERT  H.  BLACKBURN,  M.S.,  LL.D. 


SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Dean: 

ERNEST  sirluck,  M.B.E.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.C. 
Associate  Dean,  Division  II  (including 
Educational  Theory) : 

HARRY  C.  M.  EASTMAN,  Ph.D 
Assistant  Dean: 

KEITH  yates,  Ph.D.,  D .Phil. 

Secretary: 

MISS  JEAN  E.  GORDON,  B.A. 


THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE  FOR 
STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 


Director: 

ROBERT  W.  B.  JACKSON,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.S., 

F.C.P. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  COORDINATOR  OF 
GRADUATE  STUDIES 

GEORGE  E.  FLOWER,  Ed.D.,  F.C.C.T. 
Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies 
(Chairman,  University  of  Toronto 
Graduate  Department  of  Educational 
Theory) 

CLIFFORD  C.  PITT,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Coordinator  of  Graduate 
Studies 

J.  GLENN  SCOTT,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professor 
W.  G.  FLEMING,  Ed.D. 

Professor 

SABIR  A.  ALVI,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor 
MISS  MARGARET  HAMBLY,  B.A. 

Administrative  Assistant,  Graduate 
Studies 


OTHER  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE 


Coordinator  of  Development: 
KENNETH  F.  PRUETER,  Ed.D. 
Coordinator  of  Research: 

JOHN  H.  M.  ANDREWS,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Coordinator  of  Research: 
DAVID  S.  ABBEY,  Ph.D. 


Department  Chairmen 


Educational  Administration: 

T.  BARR  GREENFIELD,  Ph.D. 

Adult  Education: 

J.  ROBY  kidd,  Ed.D.,  LL.D. 

Computer  Applications: 

LESLIE  D.  MCLEAN,  Ph.D. 

Curriculum: 

MARION  D.  JENKINSON,  Ph.D. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education: 
WILLARD  BREHAUT,  Ed.D. 

Measurement  and  Evaluation: 
VINCENT  R.  D'OYLEY,  Ed.D. 


Educational  Planning: 
CICELY  WATSON,  Ph.D. 
Applied  Psychology : 
DAVID  W.  BRISON,  Ed.D. 
Sociology  in  Education: 
JAN  J.  LOUBSER,  Ph.D. 


Divisions 


Editorial : 

KATHLEEN  M.  HOBDAY,  M.A. 

The  Educational  Clinic: 

W.  B.  DOCKRELL,  Ph.D. 

Field  Services : 

ERNIE  J.  INGRAM,  Ph.D. 
Library: 

SHIRLEY  K.  WIGMORE,  M.L.S. 


Supporting  Administrative  Services 


Comptroller: 

DEREK  C.  R.  HORNE,  C.A. 
Superintendent,  Internal  Services: 
BARRY  L.  BROOKS,  M.B.A. 
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Academic  Staff 

— 


(As  of  February,  1968,  except  where  j.  glenn  scott,  Ed.D.  (Toronto) 

noted  otherwise)  Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 

from  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
| Graduate  Studies 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION  DEPARTMENT  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 


t.  barr  greenfield,  Ph.D.  ( Alberta ) 
Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department 

John  h.  m.  Andrews,  Ph.D.  ( Chicago ) 
Professor  and  Coordinator  of 
Research,  OISE 

alan  f.  brown,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 

Professor 

BRUCE  H.  BUCHANAN,  M.D.,  D. Psych. 

I (Toronto)  Assistant  Professor 
david  m.  cameron,  M.Phil.  ( Toronto ) 
Lecturer 

john  c.  croft,  D .Ed.  (Pennsylvania  State) 
Associate  Professor 
george  e.  flower,  Ed.D.  (Harvard), 
E.C.C.T.,  Professor  and  Coordinator  of 
Graduate  Studies,  OISE 
emil  j.  haller,  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 

Assistant  Professor 
edward  s.  hickcox,  Ed.D.  (Cornell) 
Assistant  Professor 

Sjohn  h.  house,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 

Assistant  Professor 
Lionel  g.  orlikow,  M .Ed.  (Harvard) 
Lecturer 

e.  brock  rideout,  M .Ed.  (Toronto) 
Associate  Professor 
me.lvyn  p.  robbins,  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 

I Assistant  Professor 
w.  glyn  Roberts,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 

| Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
| from  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 

il  Development 

\ 


j.  roby  kidd,  Ed.D.  (Columbia), 

LL.D.  (British  Columbia)  Professor 
and  Chairman  of  the  Department 
david  s.  abbey,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Associate  Professor  and  Assistant 
Coordinator  of~~Research,  OISE 
james  a.  draper,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 
Associate  Professor 
M.  JOSEPHINE  FLAHERTY,  M.A.  (Toronto) 
Lecturer 

norman  h.  high,  Ph.D.  (Cornell) 
Professor 

ernest  stabler,  Ed.D.  (Harvard) 
Professor  (as  of  July  1,  1968) 
allen  m.  tough,  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 
Associate  Professor 


department  of  computer  applications 

Leslie  d.  mclean,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 
Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department 

stacy  churchill,  Ph.D.  (London) 
Assistant  Professor 
DOUGLAS  G.  CRAWFORD,  M.A. 

(British  Columbia)  Lecturer 
Robert  w.  b.  jackson,  Ph.D.  (London), 
E.R.S.S.,  F.C.P., 

Professor  and  Director  of  The  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
ronald  G.  ragsdale,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 
Associate  Professor 
merlin  w.  wahlstrom,  Ph.D.  ( Alberta ) 
Assistant  Professor 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CURRICULUM 


marion  d.  jenkinson,  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department 

douglas  c.  Campbell,  Ed. M.  (Illinois) 
Lecturer,  cross-appointed  to 
Measurement  and  Evaluation 

Chester  d.  carlow,  Ph.D.  ( Syracuse ) 
Assistant  Professor 

john  Herbert,  Ed.D.  (Columbia) 
Associate  Professor 

ernie  j.  ingram,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 
Associate  Professor  and  Head  of 
Field  Services 

john  s.  katz,  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 

Assistant  Professor 

garnet  l.  mc  diarmid,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse) 
Assistant  Professor 

john  a.  mcinnes,  M .Ed.  (Toronto) 
Lecturer 

Kenneth  f.  prueter,  Ed.D.  (Harvard) 
Professor  and  Coordinator  of 
Development,  OISE 

hildred  rawson,  M.Ed.  (Alberta) 
Lecturer 

ellen  m.  regan,  Ed.D.  (Albany) 
Assistant  Professor 

h.  h.  stern,  Ph.D.  (London) 

Professor  and  Director  of  the  Modern 
Language  Study  (as  of  April  1, 1968 ) 

clinton  st.  john,  M.A.  (Stanford) 
Lecturer,  cross-appointed  to 
Educational  Planning 

joel  weiss,  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 

Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
to  Measurement  and  Evaluation 

ian  d.  westbury,  B.A.  (Melbourne) 
Assistant  Professor 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  EDUCATION 

willard  brehaut,  Ed.D.  (Toronto) 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department 

clive  m.  beck,  Ph.D.  (N ew  England) 
Assistant  Professor 
gerald  l.  caplan,  Ph.D.  (London) 
Lecturer 

Brian  s.  Crittenden  Ph.D.  (Illinois) 
Associate  Professor 
james  s.  hockley,  M.A.  (Oregon) 
Lecturer 

michael  b.  katz,  Ed.D.  (Harvard) 
Assistant  Professor 
j.  douglas  myers,  M.A.  (Toronto) 
Lecturer 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MEASUREMENT  AND 
EVALUATION 

vincent  r.  d'oyley,  Ed.D.  (Toronto) 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department 

sabir  a.  alvi,  Ph.D.  (Indiana) 

Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Graduate  Studies 

shmuel  m.  avital,  Ed.D.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
to  Applied  Psychology 
raghu  p.  bhargava,  Ph.D.  (Stanford) 
Associate  Professor 
donald  f.  burrill,  M.Ed.  (Cornell) 
Lecturer 

douglas  c.  Campbell,  Ed.M.  (Illinois) 
Lecturer,  cross-appointed  from 
Curriculum 

glen  t.  evans,  Ph.D.  ( Queensland ) 
Associate  Professor 
alex  even,  M.Ed.  ( Toronto ) 

Lecturer 


w.  g.  Fleming,  Ed.D.  ( Toronto ) 

Professor,  cross-appointed  from  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Graduate 
Studies 

dorothy  m.  horn,  Ed.D.  (Columbia) 
Assistant  Professor 
sar  b.  khan,  Ph.D.  (Florida  State) 
Assistant  Professor 
SHIZUHIKO  NISHISATO,  Ph.D. 

(North  Carolina)  Assistant  Professor 
dennis  m.  Roberts,  Ed.D.  (Florida  State) 
Assistant  Professor 
ross  e.  traub,  Ph.D.  (Princeton) 
Assistant  Professor 
joel  weiss,  Ph.D.  ( Chicago ) 

Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  Curriculum 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

cicely  watson,  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 
Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department 

william  e.  Alexander,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse) 
Assistant  Professor 

nirmala  bidani,  Ph.D.  (Penn  State) 
Lecturer  (as  of  July  1, 1968) 

JOSEPH  M.  BUTORAC,  Ph.D. 

(Frankfurt  on  Main)  Lecturer 

MADAN  L.  HANDA,  M.A.  (Delhi) 

Lecturer 

edward  b.  harvey,  Ph.D.  ( Princeton ) 
Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
to  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Toronto 

John  w.  Holland,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse) 
Assistant  Professor 

EDWARD  H.  HUMPHREYS,  M.Ed.  (Toronto) 
Lecturer,  cross-appointed  from  Field 
Services 

BETTY  B.  MACLEOD,  Ph.D.  (Duke) 
Assistant  Professor 

WILLIAM  P.  MC  REYNOLDS,  M.Sc. 

(British  Columbia)  Lecturer 


william  michelson,  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 
Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
to  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Toronto 
clinton  st.  john,  M.A.  (Stanford) 
Lecturer,  cross-appointed  from 
Curriculum 

james  w.  simmons,  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 
Associate  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  the  Department  of  Geography, 
University  of  Toronto 
george  s.  tracz,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Professor 


DEPARTMENT  OF  APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY 

david  w.  brison,  Ed.D.  ( Illinois ) 

Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department 

Robert  m.  laxer,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Associate  Professor  and  Associate 
Chairman  of  the  Department 
david  p.  ausubel,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  ( Columbia ) 
Professor 

shmuel  m.  avital,  Ed.D.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  Measurement  and  Evaluation 
carl  bereiter,  Ph.D.  (Wisconsin) 
Professor 

joanna  boehnert,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Lecturer 

ann  m.  borresen,  Ed.D.  (Missouri) 
Assistant  Professor 

Gerald  a.  casey,  Ph.D.  (Michigan  State) 
Assistant  Professor 
Alfred  castaneda,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State ) 
Professor,  cross-appointed  from  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Research 
hy  i.  day,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 

Associate  Professor 
w.  b.  dockrell,  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 

Professor  and  Director  of  the 
Educational  Clinic,  OISE 


XVII 


JOHN  B.  FOTHERINGHAM,  M.D.  (McGill) 
Associate  Professor , cross-appointed 
to  the  Mental  Retardation  Centre 
william  fowler,  Ph.D.  (Chicago) 
Associate  Professor 
judith  t.  katz,  M.A.  (Boston) 

Lecturer 

S.  B.  KENT  HENDERSON,  Ph.D.  ( Toronto ) 
Assistant  Professor 
DONALD  R.  KENNEDY,  M .Ed.  (Toronto) 
Lecturer 

alan  m.  marcus,  M.A.  ( Toronto ) 
Lecturer 

solveiga  miezitis,  M.A  (Toronto) 
Lecturer 

harvey  G.  narrol,  Ph.D.  (Indiana) 
Associate  Professor,  cross-appointed 
to  the  Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry 
david  r.  olson,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 
Associate  Professor 
larry  e.  pass,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 

Assistant  Professor 
Clifford  c.  pitt,  Ph.D.  (Columbia) 
Professor  and  Assistant  Coordinator 
of  Graduate  Studies,  OISE 
dorothy  shipe,  Ph.D.  (George  Peabody) 
Associate  Professor 
harry  Silverman,  Ph.D.  (London) 
Assistant  Professor,  cross-appointed 
from  the  Educational  Clinic 
edmund  v.  sullivan,  Ph.D.  (Syracuse) 
Assistant  Professor 
john  c.  weiser,  Ed.D.  (Missouri) 
Associate  Professor 
f.  stewart  wilson,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Professor 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION 

jan  j.  loubser,  Ph.D.  (Harvard) 

Associate  Professor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Department  (as  of  June  1, 1968), 
cross-appointed  to  the  Department  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Toronto 
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OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  OISE  SENIOR  ACADEMIC 
STAFF 

m.  dormer  ellis,  M .Ed.  (Toronto) 

Lecturer,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Development 

alan  j.  c.  king,  Ed.D.  (Toronto) 
Assistant  Professor,  Field  Services 
Howard  h.  russell,  Ed.D.  (Toronto) 
Professor,  on  leave  until  July  1, 1968 
stuart  w.  semple,  M .Ed.  (Toronto) 
Lecturer  and  Administrative  Assistant 
to  the  Coordinator  of  Development 


OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  THEORY, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

robin  s.  Harris,  Ph.D.  (Michigan) 
Professor  of  Higher  Education  and 
Principal  of  lnnis  College,  University 
of  Toronto 

edward  f.  Sheffield,  Ed.D.  (New  York), 
F.C.I.S. , F.R.C.G.S. 

Professor  of  Higher  Education  and 
Executive  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Presidents  of 
Universities  of  Ontario 
Andrew  f.  skinner,  Ph.D.  (St.  Andrews), 
F.E.I.S. 

Professor,  The  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Toronto 


ASSOCIATED  INSTRUCTORS 

angelo  j.  boy,  Ed.D.  (Boston) 

Associate  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  New  Hampshire 
joan  e.  bowers,  Ed.D.  (Toronto) 
Provincial  Supervisor,  Special 
Education,  Ontario  Department  of 
Education 


Arthur  e.  brown,  M.A  (Queen's) 

Chief  Psychologist , Child  Adjustment 
Services,  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
CATHARINE  CAMPBELL,  M.S.W.  (Toronto) 
Chief  Social  Worker,  Child  and 
Adolescent  Services,  Clarke  Institute 
of  Psychiatry 

dov  friedlander,  Ph.D.  ( Queen's ) 
Special  Lecturer,  York  University 
DONALD  M.  GRAHAM,  B.A.  (Toronto) 
Project  Director  in  Educational 
Administration,  Former  Director  of 
Education,  Forest  Hill  Village  School 
Board 

donald  c.  hambleton,  Ed.D . (Columbia) 
Educational  Research  Coordinator, 
Metropolitan  Toronto  School  Board 
ROBERT  C.  HARRIS,  M.A.  (McGill) 
Coordinator  of  Guidance  Services, 
Scarborough  Board  of  Education 
F.  STANLEY  HENDRA,  M.A.  ( Toronto ) 

Head  of  Guidance,  North  Toronto 
Collegiate  Institute 
dorothy  hill,  Ph.D.  (Waterloo) 
Psychologist,  Child  Adjustment 
Services,  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
elmer  e.  huff,  B.Ed.  (Toronto) 

Director  of  Guidance,  North  York 
Board  of  Education 
leo  lazar,  Ph.D.  (Ottawa) 

Chief  Psychologist,  Child  and 
Adolescent  Services,  Clarke  Institute 
of  Psychiatry 

JAMES  A.  LINKLATER,  M.Ed.  (Toronto) 
Supervisor  of  Guidance,  North  York 
Board  of  Education 
eleanor  long,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Psychologist,  Child  Adjustment 
Services,  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
mairi  macdonald,  M.Ed.  (Toronto) 
Student  Counsellor,  Seneca  College, 
Willowdale 


jason  w.  mccallum,  Ph.D.  (Ottawa) 
Sessional  Lecturer  in  Applied 
Psychology 

c.  netley,  Ph.D.  (London) 

Sessional  Lecturer  in  Applied 
Psychology 

father  donald  par£,  M.A.  (Fordham) 

On  leave  from  Breboeuf  High  School, 
Willowdale 

bruce  j.  quarrington,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychiatry, 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Toronto 

GERALD  H.  PINE,  Ed.D.  (Boston) 

Associate  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  New  Hampshire 
saeed  quazi,  Dip.T.  & R.P.  (Toronto) 
Project  Director  in  Educational 
Planning 

F.  GERALD  RIDGE,  Ph.D.  (McGill) 

Director  of  Research  and  Planning, 
Metropolitan  Toronto  School  Board 
floyd  g.  robinson,  Ph.D.  (Alberta) 
Formerly  Chairman,  Department  of 
Applied  Psychology,  OISE 
e.  j.  rosen,  M.D.C.M.  (McGill) 

Chief,  Child  and  Adolescent  Services, 
Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry 
bruce  Sinclair,  M.Ed.  (Toronto) 

Guidance  Consultant,  Etobicoke  Board 
of  Education 

J.  MAXWELL  R.  SKINNER,  M.A.  (McGill) 
Guidance  Consultant,  Secondary 
Schools,  Scarborough  Board  of 
Education 

alan  thomas,  Ph.D.  (Columbia) 

Director,  Canadian  Association  for 
Adult  Education 
james  a.  tuck,  Ph.D.  (Toronto) 

Director  of  Psychological  Services, 
Rehabilitation  Foundation  for  the 
Disabled 
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The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 


The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  was  established  as  a new 
college,  under  an  independent  Board  of 
Governors,  by  an  Act  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature  in  July,  1965.  The  Institute 
combined  in  an  integrated  structure  the 
former  Departments  of  Educational 
Research  and  Graduate  Studies  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education  at  Toronto, 
and  the  Ontario  Curriculum  Institute. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  Institute 
are  threefold: 

To  study  matters  and  problems  relating 
to  or  affecting  education; 

To  communicate  the  findings  of  research 
to  practitioners,  and  to  assist  in  their 
implementation; 

To  conduct  graduate  programs  in 
education. 

The  Institute  thus  represents  a 
recognition  of  the  need  to  bring  to  bear 
substantial  resources  of  staff  and  finances 
for  the  solution  of  educational  problems, 
and  for  the  preparation  of  increased 
numbers  of  promising  men  and  women 
for  leadership  posts  in  education. 

The  Institute  is  organized  into  nine 
academic  Departments,  each  concerned 
with  a particular  field  of  education:  Edu- 
cational Administration,  Adult  Education, 
Computer  Applications,  Curriculum, 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Measurement  and  Evaluation,  Educa- 
tional Planning,  Applied  Psychology, 
and  Sociology  in  Education.  Specialized 
' programs  of  graduate  study  are  offered 
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in  each  of  these  Departments,  as  coordi- 
nated by  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Graduate  Studies.  The  facilities  of  the 
Institute  enable  advanced  graduate 
students  to  be  involved  directly  in 
research  programs  in  their  particular 
field  of  scholarly  interest. 

Under  an  Agreement  of  Affiliation 
with  the  University  of  Toronto,  the 
University's  Graduate  Department  of 
Educational  Theory  is  provided 
substantially  by  the  Institute,  and 
students  proceed  to  University  of 
Toronto  graduate  degrees.  Graduate 
programs  emphasize  underlying  theory 
and  research  in  the  various  fields  of 
education,  as  well  as  the  application 
thereof.  Degree  programs  may  also 
include  offerings  from  other  graduate 
Departments  of  the  University. 

Graduate  courses  in  education  are 
offered  both  in  the  regular  academic 
year  and  in  summer  session.  While  it  is 
possible  to  complete  requirements  for 
the  M.Ed.  degree  as  a part-time  student, 
varying  periods  of  full-time  study  in 
regular  sessions  are  required  for  other 
degrees.  Certainly  full-time  study  toward 
any  graduate  degree  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  part-time  study. 

In  the  1967-68  academic  year  full-time 
graduate  students  numbered  243, 
including  99  doctoral  candidates ; in 
addition  there  were  744  part-time 
graduate  students  registered.  Enrollment 
in  the  1967  Summer  Session  totalled  844. 


' 
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General  Information 


APPLICATION  AND  REGISTRATION 


| Application  for  Admission 

All  candidates  in  graduate  degree 
programs  at  The  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  are  University  of 
Toronto  students  enrolled  in  the 
Department  of  Educational  Theory  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  Coordina- 
tor of  Graduate  Studies  at  the 
Institute  is  at  once  also  the  Chairman 
of  the  graduate  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Theory,  University  of  Toronto. 

It  is  through  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies, 

OISE,  that  admission  and  registration 
procedures  are  initiated. 

I Admission  procedures  deal  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  appli- 
cant may  be  admitted  to  a particular 
degree  program,  and  under  what 
conditions.  Registration  refers  to 
procedures  at  the  opening  of  a session, 
including  payment  of  fees,  enroll- 
ment in  particular  courses,  etc.  The 
sequence  of  the  various  steps  involved 
in  admission  and  registration  is 
detailed  below. 


M.A.  AND  PH.D.  CANDIDATES 

IH — ; 

1.  For  information  and  an  assessment 
of  admissibility  to  an  M.A.  or 
Ph.D.  program,  write  directly  to 
i the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Graduate  Studies,  OISE,  102  Bloor 

! 


Street  West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

Address  yourself  to: 

Professor  Clifford  C.  Pitt 
for  the  Departments  of: 

History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education 

Measurement  and  Evaluation 
Educational  Planning 
Applied  Psychology 
Sociology  in  Education 

Professor  J.  Glenn  Scott 
for  the  Departments  of: 
Educational  Administration. 
Adult  Education 
Computer  Applications 
Curriculum 

2.  Requests  for  evaluation  of  admis- 
sibility should  be  accompanied  by 
the  following : 

(a)  three  copies  of  official  trans- 
cripts, bearing  marks  attained, 
of  all  undergraduate  and 
graduate  study  to  date; 

(b)  where  applicable,  three  copies 
of  documents  attesting  to  pro- 
fessional education,  certifica- 
tion, and  experience; 

(c)  a score  on  the  Miller  Analogies 
Test  (both  master's  and 
doctoral  candidates); 

(d)  a score  on  the  Aptitude  Test  of 
the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tions (doctoral  candidates 
only); 

(e)  two  letters  of  reference  to 
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support  your  application ; use 
documents  entitled  "Letter  to 
Support  Application  for 
Admission  and/ or  Graduate 
Assistantship"; 

(f)  a clear  indication  of  the 

Institute  department  in  which 
specialization  is  desired  and 
of  the  degree  program  for 
which  application  is  being 
made. 

3.  Many  applicants  for  admission  as 
full-time  students  may  also  be 
applying  for  a Graduate  Assistant- 
ship  (see  page  12).  Since  the  first 
step  in  considering  these  applica- 
tions for  a Graduate  Assistantship 
is  an  assessment  of  admissibility, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  request  such 
an  assessment  under  1 above  in 
such  cases. 

4.  If  the  Institute  is  able  to  recommend 
the  candidate.  Application  for 
Admission  forms  will  be  sent  to 
him.  These  should  be  returned,  not 
to  the  Institute,  but  to : 

The  Secretary, 

School  of  Graduate  Studies, 

65  St.  George  Street, 

Toronto  5,  Ontario, 

Canada. 

5.  On  receipt  of  the  completed  Appli- 
cation for  Admission  forms,  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies  will 
forward  them  to  the  Institute  for 
its  recommendation. 

6.  The  Institute  then  returns  the 
Application  for  Admission  forms 
to  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 


with  its  recommendation  regarding 
admissibility.  Note  that  this  is  a 
recommendation  only. 

7.  Upon  acceptance  of  the  recom- 
mendation by  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  the  candidate 
is  sent  a formal  Letter  of  Accept- 
ance indicating  the  degree  program 
to  which  he  has  been  admitted 
and  any  conditions  involved. 
Application  for  Admission  forms 
for  all  degree  programs  must  be 
submitted  not  later  than  March  31 
for  Summer  Session  Registration  and 
not  later  than  June  15  for  Regular 
Session  Registration  (September). 
Applications  received  from  June  16  to 
August  1 may  be  considered  only 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances. 
Applications  will  not  be  considered 
later  than  August  1. 


M.ED.  CANDIDATES 


In  the  case  of  full-time  M.Ed.  candi- 
dates only,  applicants  must  follow  j 
the  procedures  detailed  above  under 
sections  1,  2,  and  3 of  the  sub-heading 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Candidates. 
Application  forms  for  admission  or 
re-enrollment  in  all  M.Ed.  programs  j 
(or  for  re-enrollment  in  Ed.D.  pro- 
grams) will  be  available,  after 
March  1,  from  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies  at 
The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  102  Bloor  Street  West, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada.  Students 
should  complete  these  forms  and 
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submit  them  by  mail  or  in  person  to 
arrive  as  follows : 

March  31  for  the  1968  Summer 
Session; 

July  20  for  after-hours  part-time 
students  in  the  1968-69  Session;  this 
date  is  absolutely  final  for  courses  to 
be  taken  in  the  second  half-year, 
beginning  in  January,  as  well  as  for 
those  taken  in  the  first  half-year; 

June  15  for  full-time  students  in  the 
1 1968-69  Session. 


Final  Registration  For  All  Degrees 


Final  registration  will  take  place  as 
follows: 

FOR  THE  1968  SUMMER  SESSION: 

10:00  a.m.,  Tuesday,  July  2,  at  a time 
e$  and  place  to  be  indicated  with  the 
notice  of  acceptance. 

FOR  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS  IN  THE 

1968-69  session:  10:00  a.m.,  Septem- 
- aer  23,  in  Room  410-11,  at  The 

Dntario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Educa- 
ion,  102  Bloor  Street  West. 

FOR  AFTER-HOURS  PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

N the  1968-69  session:  at  the  time 
:nd  place  of  the  first  meeting  of  their 
jourse,  as  indicated  with  the  notice 
|?f  acceptance. 




- jlTUDY  IN  SUMMER  SESSION 

darch  1-31  has  been  established  as 
period  of  advance  enrollment  for 
ae  Summer  Session  in  order  to  allow 
me  for  preparatory  reading.  Soon 
fter  acceptance  of  application  forms 
fom  a student,  he  will  be  notified  of 
;jch  readings  as  may  be  recommended 


for  the  course  he  has  selected.  It  is  the 
student's  responsibility  to  complete 
such  preparatory  reading  in  advance 
of  the  necessarily  concentrated 
Summer  Session. 

Although  examinations  will  be  held 
at  the  end  of  the  six-week  Summer 
Session,  students  will  be  required  also 
to  complete  and  submit  additional 
term  work  to  the  instructor  by  a date 
in  November  set  by  him.  Final  grades 
will  be  mailed  to  students  by  the  end 
of  December. 

Students  may  enroll  for  not  more 
than  two  half-courses  in  any  one 
Summer  Session. 


AFTER-HOURS  CLASSES  IN 
REGULAR  SESSION 


During  the  1968-69  Regular  Session 
it  is  anticipated  that  several  courses 
will  be  offered  in  the  late  afternoon 
or  evening. 

Fully-employed  part-time  students 
who  are  interested  in  after-hours 
classes  are  encouraged  to  enroll  for 
only  one  of  the  above.  One  half- 
course constitutes  one-sixth  of  a 
normal  load  for  a full-time  student, 
and  any  load  greater  than  that  for 
a fully-employed  person  is  likely  to  be 
extremely  heavy.  The  difficulty  is  not 
merely  one  of  class  hours,  but  of 
required  reading,  independent  study, 
and  assignments.  In  exceptional  cases, 
however,  following  full  discussion 
with  and  specific  approval  by  a 
student's  faculty  advisor,  a fully 
employed  student  may  be  permitted 
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to  undertake  two  half-courses  (or  one 
full  course)  after  hours  during  the 
Regular  Session,  provided  that  he  is 
not  carrying  more  than  the  equivalent 
of  a two  half-course  load  in  any  one 
term.  In  such  cases  the  onus  is  upon 
the  student  to  initiate  discussions 
with  his  faculty  advisor. 

July  20  will  be  the  last  day  for 
receiving  applications  for  enrollment 
in  these  after-hours  courses ; this 
applies  to  courses  for  both  the  first 
and  second  half-years  of  the  1968-69 
Regular  Session. 


NON-CREDIT  SEMINARS 
AND  CONFERENCES 


In  addition  to  formal  programs  of 
study,  the  Institute  offers  each  year 
a considerable  number  of  non-credit 
seminars  and  conferences  on  a wide 
variety  of  specialist  themes.  Oppor- 
tunities are  afforded  for  interested 
graduate  students  to  participate  in 
these  in  various  capacities. 


STATUS  OF  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  UNDER  EARLIER 
REGULATIONS 


Programs  and  courses  leading  to 
University  of  Toronto  graduate 
degrees  in  Education  as  described  in 
this  bulletin  represent  substantial 
changes  from  programs  and  courses 
which  have  been  offered  in  the 
Department  of  Educational  Theory  in 
earlier  years.  What  of  students  who 
are  already  proceeding  to  degrees? 


Students  enrolled  in  a degree  pro- 
gram in  the  1965-66  regular  academic 
session  or  earlier  will  be  permitted 
to  fulfil  requirements  for  that  degree 
as  set  forth  in  the  bulletin  Programs 
Leading  to  Graduate  Degrees  in  Edu- 
cation 1965-66  as  published  by  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education. 


DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  EDUCATION 


it 

i 


fl 

ji 

» 

to 


» 


This  degree  is  no  longer  offered. 


DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 


to 

It' 


Students  who  completed  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  B.Ed.  not  earlier  than 
1962,  and  with  A or  B standing,  were 
eligible  to  enroll  for  an  M.Ed.  progran 
of  six  half-courses  rather  than  eight, 
providing  they  began  such  further 
study  not  later  than  the  1967-68 
academic  year.  | 


* 

* 

to 
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to 
: to 
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DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 


Students  enrolled  as  Ed.D.  candidates 
in  the  1965-66  regular  academic  ses- 
sion or  earlier  may  fulfil  requirements- 
for  the  degree  under  the  then-existing 
regulations.  No  new  candidates  for 
this  degree  are  currently  being 
accepted. 


THE  MILLER  ANALOGIES  TEST 


•Jti 


% 


All  full-time  students  are  required  to 
submit  Miller  Analogies  Test  scores 
at  the  time  of  application  for  admis- 
sion or  for  financial  assistance. 
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Applicants  for  admission  as  part-time 
*c|  students  in  some  fields  of  specializa- 
tion may  also  be  required  to  submit 
e M.A.T.  scores. 

Applicants  living  out  of  reach  of 
■ the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  should 
contact  the  testing  center  of  a nearby 
university,  or  write  to  the  Psycho- 

— logical  Corporation,  304  East  45th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  for 

— the  address  of  the  nearest  testing 
center. 

— i In  Toronto,  appointments  to  write 
the  M.A.T.  may  be  made  by  writing 

— 'Dr  calling  Professor  Mary  Laurence 
• it  the  Department  of  Psychology, 

— University  of  Toronto,  Toronto  5, 

veI{  Ontario;  telephone  928-3398.  The  cost 
■P  l)f  writing  the  test  at  the  University 
)f  Toronto  is  $5.25  (subject  to 
hange). 

In  addition,  several  Special  Admini- 
trations  of  the  M.A.T.  will  be  given 
__J  i|y  the  Department  of  Measurement 
nd  Evaluation  of  OISE  on  dates  and 

— t times  stated  below.  Registration 

pr  these  administrations  can  be  made 
ises’l  y writing  to:  M.A.T.  Officer,  Depart- 
lent  of  Measurement  and  Evaluation, 
USE,  94  Cumberland  Street,  Toronto 
Ontario,  at  least  four  weeks  before 
ie  date  of  administration  selected, 
he  cost  will  be  $5.25  payable  at  the 
jne  of  writing.  Only  persons  who 
ive  filed  an  application  for  admis- 
,on  to  the  Department  of  Educational 
fheory  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
hool  of  Graduate  Studies  will  be 
i;::  gible  to  write  the  M.A.T.  at  these 

nes. 


area"! 


1968 


January  17 

Wednesday 

2:00  p.m, 

February  13 

Tuesday 

2:00  p.m. 

"'‘March  19 

Tuesday 

6:15  p.m. 

*March  21 

Thursday 

2:00  p.m. 

March  28 

Thursday 

6:15  p.m. 

April  27 

Saturday 

2:00  p.m. 

May  22 

Wednesday 

2:00  p.m. 

June  19 

Wednesday 

2:00  p.m. 

July  16 

Tuesday 

6:15  p.m. 

*July  30 

Tuesday 

2:00  p.m. 

* July  31 

Wednesday 

2:00  p.m. 

September  21 

.Saturday 

2:00  p.m. 

October  17 

Thursday 

6:15  p.m. 

"'‘November  9 

Saturday 

2:00  p.m. 

November  13  Wednesday 

2:00  p.m. 

"'‘November  16  Saturday 

2:00  p.m. 

December  11  Wednesday 

2:00  p.m. 

* Part-time  students  in  Educational 
Administration  only. 


THE  GRADUATE  RECORD 
EXAMINATIONS 


All  doctoral  candidates  are  required  to 
submit  scores  on  the  Aptitude  Test 
(Verbal  and  Quantitative)  of  the 
Graduate  Record  Examinations  at  the 
time  of  application  for  admission  or 
financial  assistance. 

Applicants  living  out  of  reach  of 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  should 
contact  the  testing  center  of  a nearby 
university,  or  write  to  the  Educational 
Testing  Service,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  U.S.A.  for  the  address  of  the 
nearest  testing  center. 
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j 


Several  Special  Administrations  of 
the  Graduate  Record  Examinations 
will  be  given  by  the  Department  of 
Measurement  and  Evaluation  of  the 
OISE  on  the  dates  given  below. 
Applications  for  these  tests  should 
be  submitted  to  the  G.R.E.  Officer, 
Department  of  Measurement  and 
Evaluation,  94  Cumberland  Street, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario,  at  least  four 
weeks  before  the  date  of  administra- 
tion selected.  The  cost  will  be  $7.00 
payable  at  the  time  of  writing.  Only 
persons  who  have  filed  an  application 
for  admission  to  the  Department  of 
Educational  Theory  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
will  be  eligible  to  write  the  G.R.E.  at 
these  times. 


1968 

January  12 

Friday 

6:15  p.m. 

March  9 

Saturday 

2:00  p.m. 

July  23 

Tuesday 

6:15  p.m. 

October  19 

Saturday 

2:00  p.m. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND 

GRADES 

All  examinations  will  be  held  in 
Toronto.  Final  examinations  will  be 
scheduled  at  the  end  of  the  Summer 
Session  or  of  the  Regular  Session  in 
which  the  course  is  offered.  Students 
must  sit  for  examination  at  that  time. 
In  case  of  inability  to  write  an 
examination  because  of  serious  ill- 
ness, a student  should  immediately 


notify  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Graduate  Studies;  permission  may 
then  be  granted  to  write  the  examina- 
tion, without  further  fee,  on  a subse- 
quent occasion  when  the  course  is 
offered.  No  student  will  be  permitted 
to  rewrite  the  examination  in  any 
course  without  re-attending  the  classe: 
in  that  course  and  paying  fees  as  if  it 
were  an  additional  course. 

Grades  will  be  assigned  as  follows : 

A — 75%  and  over 

B — 66  to  74%  inclusive 

C — 60  to  65%  inclusive  (no  degree 
credit) 

F — below  60%  (outright  failure). 

If  a student  fails  in  a course  which  is  j 
considered  by  his  Department  to  be 
vital  to  the  main  content  of  his 
program,  then  he  must  repeat  that 
course  if  he  is  to  be  continued  as  a 
degree  candidate.  In  the  case  of  failure 
in  other  courses,  a substitution  may 
be  permitted  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Department  of  Educational 
Theory  to  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

Except  for  medical  reasons  or  other 
exceptional  circumstances,  a student 
shall  be  considered  to  have  failed  a 
course  if  he  withdraws  from  it  after 
November  30,  or  after  February  28 
in  the  case  of  courses  beginning  in 
January. 

Any  student  whose  work  is  judged 
to  be  unsatisfactory  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory  may  be 
required  to  withdraw. 

! 
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TERM  ASSIGNMENTS 


f:e- 


If  a student  does  not  complete 
required  term  work  in  any  course  by 
the  date  set  by  the  instructor,  he  will 
be  regarded  as  having  failed  that 
course.  In  exceptional  cases,  however, 
an  extension  of  time  may  be  granted 
on  application  to  the  Coordinator  of 
Graduate  Studies. 


FEES 


Information  concerning  fees  is  con- 
tained in  the  Calendar  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies.  All  cheques  must 
be  certified  and  made  out  to  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  fees 
which  are  detailed  below  are  sub- 
ject to  change  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Beginning  in  September,  1968,  all 
>LEd.  Application  for  Admission 
orms  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
ipplication  fee  of  $10.00. 


ULL-TIME  STUDENTS 


'he  basic  fee  per  academic  year  of 
:0^  ull-time  study  is  the  same  for  all 
Students— M.Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ed.D. 
led*  nd  Special  Students — and  is  $478.00 
afe  or  men,  $458.00  for  women.  This  fee 
: - ; comprised  of  academic  fees  of 
igin  435.00,  and  required  incidental  fees 
f $8.00  for  the  Students'  Administra- 
; ve  Council,  $10.00  for  Health  Serv- 
er. |;e,  $5.00  for  the  Graduate  Students' 
nion,  and  $20.00  for  Hart  House 
nen  only). 

I 


Full-time  M.Ed.  Students 


Regular  Session  $333  (men) 

$313  (women) 

Summer  Session  $150 

(either  before  or  after 
the  Regular  Session; 
academic  fees  of 
$145.00  and  Student 
Activity  Fee  of  $5.00) 


Total  $483  (men) 

$463  (women) 

Note:  M.Ed.  candidates  who  have 
been  granted  advanced  standing  on 
the  basis  of  work  done  at  some  other 
university,  such  that  they  can  com- 
plete their  program  by  full-time  study 
in  a regular  academic  year  here,  will 
be  assessed  the  full  fee  of  $478.00  for 
men  and  $458.00  for  women. 


Full-Time  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  Ed.D. 
Students 


As  indicated  above,  the  fee  per 
academic  year  of  full-time  study  is 
$478.00  for  men,  $458.00  for  women. 

Where  an  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  degree 
program  proper  includes  a Summer 
Session  following  the  Regular  Session, 
the  student  does  not  pay  regular 
Summer  Session  fees  but  does  pay  a 
Summer  Session  Reregistration  Fee 
of  $60.00  plus  applicable  incidental 
fees. 

If  the  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  degree  pro- 
gram proper  requires  study  in  the 
Summer  Session  immediately  preced- 
ing the  Regular  Session,  then  the 
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student  must  pay  the  regular  Summer 
Session  fee  of  $150.00  (Academic  Fee 
of  $145.00  and  Student  Activity  Fee  of 
$5.00) ; however,  $145.00  of  this 
amount  will  subsequently  be  credited 
to  him  when  he  pays  the  Regular 
Session  fees. 


Students  Enrolling  for  Additional  or 
Prerequisite  Summer  Sessions 

If  a student  registers  in  Summer 
Session  to  satisfy  admission  condi- 
tions, or  if  he  undertakes  Summer 
Session  work  additional  to  that 
required  in  his  degree  program  proper, 
he  will  be  assessed  regular  Summer 
Session  fees  as  indicated  below. 


Dual  Registration  Pee  for  M.A.-Ph.D. 
Candidates 


If  a candidate's  acceptance  into  the 
second  year  of  a three-year  Ph.D. 
program  is  contingent  upon  the 
completion  of  a University  of  Toronto 
M.A.,  and  if  all  requirements  for  that 
degree  have  not  been  satisfied  in  time 
for  the  Fall  Convocation,  then  the 
candidate  must  pay  an  additional 
Dual  Registration  Fee  of  $60.00,  plus 
applicable  incidental  fees.  It  is  only 
under  the  most  exceptional  circum- 
stances, and  then  only  when  prior 
arrangements  have  been  agreed  upon 
at  the  point  of  acceptance  to  a degree 
program,  that  a student  may  be 
allowed  to  complete  the  Master's 
thesis  after  the  final  date  for  recom- 
mendations for  degrees  for  the  Fall 


Convocation,  without  losing  Ph.D. 
residence  credit  for  the  year. 


f 


Reregistration  Fee  for  M.A.  and  Ph.D 
Candidates 


- 

k 


M.A.  and  Ph.D.  candidates  who  have 
completed  all  course  work  but  who 
have  not  satisfied  the  thesis  require- 
ment must  reregister  each  year.  The 
Reregistration  Fee  is  $60.00  plus  any 
applicable  incidental  fees. 


ft 

fiaii 


PART-TIME  STUDENTS 


Part-Time  Students  in  the  Regular 
Session  ( Other  than  After-Hours 
Classes) 

One  graduate  course  $105.0 

Each  additional  course  $ 90.0 

One  half-course  $ 57.5 


'inn 
im 


Part-Time  Students  in  After-Hours 
Courses  in  the  Regular  Session 


>ami 
'Jca: 


One  half-course  (including 
required  incidental  fees 
of  $7.50) 

Full  course,  where  admitted 
(including  required  incidental 
fees  of  $15.00) 


SUMMER  SESSION  STUDENTS 

One  half-course  (including 
Student  Activity  Fee  of 
$5.00) 

Two  half-courses  (including 
Student  Activity  Fee  of 
$5.00) 


:®tei 

laden 


$ 80. C 


$160.0 


$ 80. ( 


$150. ( 
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LATE  PAYMENT  FEE 


JA  late  payment  fee  of  $10.00  will  be 
D,  assessed  against  any  student  whose 
:ees  are  not  received  at  the  Chief 
—Accountant's  Office  by  October  5, 
ve  blus  $1.00  per  day  of  delay  beyond 
hat  to  a maximum  of  $20.00.  If  fees 
; emain  unpaid  as  of  November  5,  the 
le 
uy 


fees  remain  unpaid  by  July  9 will  be 
considered  as  having  withdrawn. 


STAFF  EXEMPTION 

Students  holding  staff  appointments 
(including  Graduate  Assistantships) 
may  receive,  on  application  at  the 


tudent  will  be  considered  as  having 
withdrawn. 

Any  Summer  Session  student  whose 

1 

1 

time  of  paying  fees,  an  exemption 
from  fees  payable  during  the  Regular 
Session  as  follows : 

| 

Amount  of 

Amount 

Remuneration 

of 

during  Session 

Exemption 

105,1 


all-time  students  paying 
zademic  fees  of  $435 


art-time  students 

a.D.  candidates  required  to 
register  after  completion 
residence  requirements 


$250  to  $ 500 
501  to  1,000 
over  1,000 

$250  or  more 


$250  or  more 


$50 

80 

125 

$10  per 
subject 
charged 

$25 
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student  must  pay  the  regular  Summer 
Session  fee  of  $150.00  (Academic  Fee 
of  $145.00  and  Student  Activity  Fee  of 
$5.00) ; however,  $145.00  of  this 
amount  will  subsequently  be  credited 
to  him  when  he  pays  the  Regular 
Session  fees. 


Students  Enrolling  for  Additional  or 
Prerequisite  Summer  Sessions 

If  a student  registers  in  Summer 
Session  to  satisfy  admission  condi- 
tions, or  if  he  undertakes  Summer 
Session  work  additional  to  that 
required  in  his  degree  program  proper, 
he  will  be  assessed  regular  Summer 
Session  fees  as  indicated  below. 


Dual  Registration  Fee  for  M.A -Ph.D. 
Candidates 


If  a candidate's  acceptance  into  the 
second  year  of  a three-year  Ph.D. 
program  is  contingent  upon  the 
completion  of  a University  of  Toronto 
M.A.,  and  if  all  requirements  for  that 
degree  have  not  been  satisfied  in  time 
for  the  Fall  Convocation,  then  the 
candidate  must  pay  an  additional 
Dual  Registration  Fee  of  $60.00,  plus 
applicable  incidental  fees.  It  is  only 
under  the  most  exceptional  circum- 
stances, and  then  only  when  prior 
arrangements  have  been  agreed  upon 
at  the  point  of  acceptance  to  a degree 
program,  that  a student  may  be 
allowed  to  complete  the  Master's 
thesis  after  the  final  date  for  recom- 
mendations for  degrees  for  the  Fall 


Convocation,  without  losing  Ph.D. 
residence  credit  for  the  year. 


.IIE 


ilali 


Reregistration  Fee  for  M.A.  and  Ph.D 
Candidates 


M.A.  and  Ph.D.  candidates  who  have 
completed  all  course  work  but  who 
have  not  satisfied  the  thesis  require- 
ment must  reregister  each  year.  The 
Reregistration  Fee  is  $60.00  plus  any 
applicable  incidental  fees. 


PART-TIME  STUDENTS 

Part-Time  Students  in  the  Regular 
Session  (Other  than  After-Hours 
Classes) 

One  graduate  course  $105.0 

Each  additional  course  $ 90.0 

One  half-course  $ 57.5 


M 

site 

sail 

den 

Ur 

Any 


Part-Time  Students  in  After-Hours 
Courses  in  the  Regular  Session 


j(i( 

tear 


One  half-course  (including 
required  incidental  fees 
of  $7.50) 

Full  course,  where  admitted 
(including  required  incidental 
fees  of  $15.00) 


■:;‘er 


Bilen 


$ 80. C 


$160. C 


SUMMER  SESSION  STUDENTS 

One  half-course  (including 
Student  Activity  Fee  of 

$5.00)  $ 80.( 

Two  half-courses  (including 
Student  Activity  Fee  of 

$5.00)  $150. ( 
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LATE  PAYMENT  FEE 

_JA  late  payment  fee  of  $10.00  will  be 
D.jissessed  against  any  student  whose 
:ees  are  not  received  at  the  Chief 
—Accountant's  Office  by  October  5, 
ve  S)lus  $1.00  per  day  of  delay  beyond 
hat  to  a maximum  of  $20.00.  If  fees 
: emain  unpaid  as  of  November  5,  the 
ie  jtudent  will  be  considered  as  having 
ny  Withdrawn. 

Any  Summer  Session  student  whose 


fees  remain  unpaid  by  July  9 will  be 
considered  as  having  withdrawn. 


STAFF  EXEMPTION 


Students  holding  staff  appointments 
(including  Graduate  Assistantships) 
may  receive,  on  application  at  the 
time  of  paying  fees,  an  exemption 
from  fees  payable  during  the  Regular 
Session  as  follows : 


Amount  of 
Remuneration 
during  Session 

Amount 

of 

Exemption 

Lll-time  students  paying 

$250  to  $ 500 

$50 

jzademic  fees  of  $435 

501  to  1,000 

80 

over  1,000 

125 

irt-time  students 

$250  or  more 

$10  per 

l.D.  candidates  required  to 
register  after  completion 

subject 

charged 

residence  requirements 

$250  or  more 

$25 
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GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS, 
FELLOWSHIPS,  AND  AWARDS 


OISE  GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS 

$3,000,  $4,500,  $6,000 

It  is  hoped  that  something  of  the  order 
of  180  Graduate  Assistantships  will 
be  awarded  for  the  1968-69  Regular 
Session  in  amounts  of  $3,000  and 
$4,500,  with  a limited  number  carry- 
ing a stipend  of  $6,000.  These  assist- 
antships are  available  for  selected 
full-time  students  and  are  tenable 
mainly  in  one  or  another  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Institute  in  which 
the  student's  primary  study  interests 
lie. 


THE  F.W.T.A.O.  FELLOWSHIP $6,000 

This  annual  fellowship  for  advanced 
graduate  study  in  education  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  has  a value  of 
$6,000.  Ordinarily  applicants  must  be 
members  of  the  Federation  of  Women 
Teachers'  Associations  of  Ontario, 
but  other  applicants  with  outstanding 
qualifications  may  be  considered. 
Applicants  for  this  very  substantial 
award  should  be  working  at  the 
doctorate  level. 


APPLICATION  FORMS 

Further  information  and  application 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Graduate 
Studies,  OISE,  102  Bloor  Street 
West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Address  yourself  to : 

Professor  J.  Glenn  Scott 
for  the  Departments  of: 

Educational  Administration 
Adult  Education 
Computer  Applications 
Curriculum 

Professor  Clifford  C.  Pitt 
for  the  Departments  of : 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 
Measurement  and  Evaluation 
Educational  Planning 
Applied  Psychology 
Sociology  in  Education 

Completed  applications  should  be 
submitted  before  March  1, 1968. 

It  is  anticipated  that  candidates  will 
be  notified  of  the  disposition  of  their 
applications  by  April  1.  In  an  excep- 
tional case,  an  OISE  department  may 
be  able  to  provide  a candidate  with 
an  earlier,  unofficial,  indication  of  the 
likelihood  of  his  receiving  an  award. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  OPEN 
FELLOWSHIPS 

A number  of  awards  in  amounts  up 
to  $4,000  are  open  to  qualified 
graduate  students  proceeding  to 
degrees  in  any  graduate  department 
of  the  University. 

Application  forms  can  be  secured 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  65  St.  George 
Street,  Toronto  5,  and  completed 
application  forms  must  be  filed  not 
later  than  March  1. 
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POSTDOCTORAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

A number  of  postdoctoral  fellowships 
are  awarded  annually  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  to  candidates  wishing 
to  conduct  research  in  any  area  of  the 
humanities,  or  the  social,  physical,  or 
biological  sciences.  Applications,  on 
the  prescribed  form,  must  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  March  1 to  the 
Secretary,  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
65  St.  George  Street,  Toronto  5. 

Attention  is  also  directed  to  the 
following  awards  for  graduate  study 
at  a university  of  the  applicant's 
choice : 


CANADA  COUNCIL  AWARDS 

thoj  I 

Canada  Council  awards  in  the  arts, 

;IJ  humanities,  and  social  sciences  are 
tenable  in  the  graduate  faculty  of  any 
university.  Included  are  pre-Doctor's 
„•  Degree  Fellowships  of  an  average 
value  of  $2,000  plus  travel  allowance. 
Application  forms  are  available  from 
the  Scholarships  Section,  The  Canada 
Council,  140  Wellington  Street, 

" Ottawa  4,  Ontario.  Closing  dates  tend 
to  be  December  1,  for  awards  covering 
the  following  academic  year. 

THE  WILLIAM  PAKENHAM  FELLOWSHIP 

J 52'000 

■ ; 

rhis  award  is  open  to  experienced 

teachers  resident  in  Ontario.  Letters 
>f  application  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Registrar,  The  College  of  Educa- 


tion, University  of  Toronto,  371  Bloor 
Street  West,  Toronto  5. 


ONTARIO  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS' 
FEDERATION  AWARDS 

These  awards,  in  amounts  up  to 
$3,500,  include:  O.S.S.T.F.  Scholar- 
ship for  Educational  Research, 

S.  Hunter  Henry  Award,  and  Ansley 
Memorial  Awards.  The  latter  two 
awards  are  granted  only  to  O.S.S.T.F. 
members.  Further  details  are  available 
from  the  General  Secretary, 
O.S.S.T.F.,  1260  Bay  Street, 

Toronto  5. 


ONTARIO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MEN  TEACHERS' 
FEDERATION  SCHOLARSHIP $2,000 

This  scholarship  is  for  advanced 
graduate  study  in  education  at  the 
doctorate  level  in  the  amount  of 
$2,000.  Details  are  available  from  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Ontario  Public 
School  Men  Teachers'  Federation, 
1260  Bay  Street,  Toronto  5. 


FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATIONS  OF  ONTARIO 
FELLOWSHIP $6,000 

The  Federation  of  Women  Teachers' 
Associations  of  Ontario  offers  a 
second  fellowship  of  $6,000  for 
advanced  graduate  study  in  education 
at  a university  of  the  applicant's 
choice.  Details  are  available  from  the 
Executive  Secretary,  F.W.T.A.O., 
1260  Bay  Street,  Toronto  5. 
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LIVING  ACCOMMODATION 


REGULAR  SESSION 


Residence  accommodation  is  very 
limited  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  it  is  therefore  the  custom  to 
give  preference  to  undergraduates. 
Several  residences,  however,  are  still 


open  to  a limited  number  of  graduate 
students  during  the  Regular  Session. 
The  fees  for  room  and  board  are 
approximately  $800.  Most  of  both 
the  men's  and  women's  residences 
have  donships  for  which  graduate 
students  may  apply.  The  following 
are  the  residences  which  offer  limited 
accommodation  to  graduate  students : 


(a)  Men 

" 

Residence 

Address 

Apply  to : 

Devonshire  House 
Knox  College 
Trinity  College 
Victoria  College 

3 Devonshire  Place 
59  St.  George  Street 
Hoskin  Avenue 
73  Queen's  Park  Cr.  East 

Dean  of  Men 
Principal 
Dean  of  Men 
Senior  Tutor 

(b)  Women 

Residence 

Address 

Apply  to : 

St.  Hilda's 
University  College 
Victoria  College 

2 Devonshire  Place 
85  St.  George  Street 
73  Queen's  Park  Cr.  East 

Dean  of  Women 
Dean  of  Women 
Dean  of  Women 

k 
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Information  concerning  rooms  and 
apartments  in  private  homes  near  the 
University  may  be  obtained  from  the 
University  Housing  Service  office. 
University  of  Toronto.  While  off- 
campus  housing  of  this  nature  is  not 
subject  to  University  regulation,  every 
effort  is  taken  to  make  information 
3n  accommodation  listed  as  complete 
is  possible.  Rents  vary  considerably 
depending  upon  the  quality  of  the 
iccommodation  and  its  location. 

Campus  Co-operative  Residence, 
ncorporated,  and  Rochdale  College 
)ffer  a wide  variety  of  apartments, 
suites  and  rooms,  including  accom- 
rtodation  for  married  couples.  A very 
ew  apartments  are  available  for 
ouples  with  children.  Inquiries  should 
>e  addressed  to  Campus  Co-operative 


Residence,  Incorporated,  at  395  Huron 
Street,  Toronto  5. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Many  more  residence  spaces  are 
available  to  graduate  students  during 
the  summer  months.  Rents  vary  from 
$14  to  $20  weekly  for  room  only. 

Meal  services  are  discontinued  at  most 
residences  at  the  close  of  the  Regular 
Session  in  May.  However,  meals  are 
still  served  through  the  Summer 
Session  at  Hart  House  and  at  New 
College ; all  students  are  entitled  to  be 
admitted  at  nominal  rates.  With  the 
exception  of  Knox  College,  students 
may  apply  for  summer  accommoda- 
tion to  any  of  the  residences  listed 
under  Regular  Session,  as  well  as  to 
the  following : 


la)  Men 

Residence 

Address 

Apply  to : 

New  College 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson 

Residence 

21  Classic  Avenue 
73  St.  George  Street 

Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 

o)  Women 

Residence 

Address 

Apply  to : 

Whitney  Hall 

85  St.  George  Street 

Dean  of  Women 

fote:  All  university  residences  listed  above  are  in  the  Toronto  5 postal  zone, 
s indicated  in  the  note  on  the  Regular  Session,  the  University  Housing  Service 
id  the  Campus  Co-operative  Residence,  Incorporated,  are  standard  services 
hich  may  be  contacted  when  looking  for  accommodation. 
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HEALTH  SERVICE 


All  inquiries  should  be  directed  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  Health  Service, 
located  at  256  Huron  Street. 

A graduate  student  not  domiciled 
in  Canada  must  submit  a certificate 
of  freedom  from  disease,  including 
tuberculosis  as  demonstrated  by  an 
X-ray  film  of  his  chest.  He  must  also 
complete  his  medical  examination 
by  the  Health  Service  within  one 
month  of  registration. 


OVERSEAS  STUDENTS 


In  a typical  year  graduate  students 
in  education  will  be  registered  from 
most  if  not  all  of  Canada's  ten 
provinces,  and  from  a dozen  or 
fifteen  countries  overseas.  A special 
effort  is  made  to  welcome  students 
from  overseas,  and  to  meet  their 
special  needs.  On  the  one  hand  it 
profits  the  Canadian  student  in  no 
small  measure  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  work,  formally  and  informally, 
with  officials  in  education  from  other 
countries.  But  on  the  other,  we  con- 
sider it  an  honour  and  an  obligation, 
in  a world  so  rapidly  decreasing  in 
size,  to  make  our  resources  available, 
insofar  as  we  can,  to  appropriate  over- 


seas students  who  plan  to  return  to 
their  own  countries  on  completion  of 
their  studies. 

Major  essays  or  other  individual 
projects  constitute  an  important  part 
of  each  course.  Wherever  possible, 
overseas  students  are  encouraged  to 
select  topics  which  will  permit  them 
to  explore  systematically  the  possible 
implications  to  their  home  situation 
of  the  concepts  under  discussion. 
Each  year  periodic  tours  of  various 
institutions  and  activities  in  educa- 
tion on  the  Ontario  scene  are  also 
arranged ; students  avail  themselves 
of  those  parts  of  this  program  which 
are  of  particular  interest  to  them.  For 
overseas  students  especially,  this  can 
provide  a most  useful  supplement  to 
their  formal  studies  in  courses. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Semple,  in  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Graduate 
Studies,  OISE,  serves  as  a Special 
Advisor  to  overseas  students. 

There  is  an  active  International 
Student  Centre  on  the  University  of 
Toronto  campus.  This  serves  as  a 
focus  of  informal  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  thousand  or  so  overseas 
students  enrolled  in  one  or  another 
division  of  the  University  in  a given 
year.  Mrs.  R.  G.  Riddell  is  Advisor  to; 
Students  and  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Student  Centre,  which  is 
located  at  33  St.  George  Street. 


: General  Requirements  for  Degrees 


The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  conducts,  under  the  School 
; of  Graduate  Studies  of  the  University 
to  of  Toronto,  programs  leading  to  the 
graduate  degrees  of  Master  of  Educa- 
ible  tion.  Doctor  of  Education,  Master  of 
on  Arts,  Master  of  Philosophy,  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Members  of 
:he  academic  staff  of  the  Institute, 
:ogether  with  professors  from  various 
lepartments  of  the  University,  con- 
vex ;titute  the  Department  of  Educational 
Theory  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Tof  Studies.  Students  are  registered, 

; can  hrough  this  Department,  in  the 
- School  of  Graduate  Studies  of  the 
Jniversity  of  Toronto. 


All  graduate  degree  programs  are 
ubject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
'chool  of  Graduate  Studies.  What 
ollows  is  an  expansion  of  those 
egulations,  as  applied  to  graduate 
egree  programs  in  Education. 


Details  concerning  the  various 
egree  programs  are  outlined  in  the 
ages  that  follow.  While  the  ordinary 
nquirements  for  each  degree  are  set 
)rth,  it  should  be  noted  that  specifi- 
itions  as  listed  are  minimal.  Par- 
cular  departments  within  the 
istitute  may  have  additional 
‘qu.irements  which  must  be  met,  and 
lie  Department  of  Educational  Theory 
ay  require  a candidate  to  undertake 
hatever  additional  studies  the 


Department  may  deem  necessary  to 
prepare  him  for  the  degree. 

For  detailed  instructions  regarding 
application  and  registration  pro- 
cedures, see  pages  3 to  5. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Courses  of  instruction  are  numbered 
according  to  the  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  Institute  with  which  they 
are  primarily  identified.  Most  are 
offered  as  half-courses,  shown  by  an 
X following  the  course  number,  e.g., 
1701X.  A full  course  is  indicated  if. 
the  course  number  is  not  followed  by 
an  X.  The  first  two  digits  designate 
the  department;  for  example  the  17 
in  1701X  and  the  37  in  3706X  refer 
to  the  Department  of  Educational 
Planning. 

Two  half-courses  constitute  a full- 
time program  in  the  Summer  Session; 
six  half-courses  ordinarily  constitute 
a full-time  program  in  the  Regular 
Session.  Each  half-course  generally 
meets  for  one  and  one-half  class  hours 
weekly  throughout  the  entire  Regular 
Session,  or  for  three  hours  weekly 
when  the  course  is  concentrated  in 
the  first  or  second  half  of  the  Regular 
Session.  A full  course  meets  for  three 
class  hours  each  week  throughout  the 
entire  Regular  Session.  In  the  Summer 
Session,  each  half-course  meets  for 
one  and  one-half  hours  daily, 
Mondays  through  Fridays. 
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MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 


This  degree  is  designed  chiefly  for 
the  professional  improvement  of  men 
and  women  who  are  already  engaged 
in  a career  in  professional  education. 
For  many  candidates  it  will  represent 
a terminal  point  of  formal  graduate 
study,  though  some  may  subsequently 
proceed  to  study  at  the  doctoral  level 
after  satisfying  additional  require- 
ments. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  A Bachelor  of  Arts  or  equivalent 
degree,  either  Honours  or  General, 
completed  with  second  class  standing 
or  better  in  the  final  year,  and 
acceptable  to  the  Department  of 
Educational  Theory.  (Depending  on 
the  make-up  of  the  degree,  and  the 
student's  intended  field  of  specializa- 
tion at  the  master's  level,  some 
prerequisite  study  may  be  required.) 

( b ) A year  of  professional  education 
for  teaching,  or  the  equivalent. 

(c)  At  least  one  year  of  successful 
professional  experience  in  education. 

(d)  Applicants  for  full-time  study 
must  file  scores  on  the  Miller 
Analogies  Test  at  time  of  application. 
See  page  6 for  particulars. 


PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

Eight  half-courses,  selected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  for  one 
or  another  of  the  several  M.Ed. 


programs  as  described  in  the  various 
departmental  sections  which  follow.1 
Where  appropriate  to  a student's 
program,  a full  course  in  some  other 
Graduate  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity may  be  included  as  two  of  the 
eight  half-courses. 

Each  applicant  must  declare  his 
intended  field  of  specialization  at  time 
of  application.  At  that  time  he  will  be 
assigned  to  a faculty  advisor  for  that 
particular  field,  who  will  assist  him  in 
blocking  out  an  appropriate  program 
of  study.  While  a student  may  change 
his  field  of  specialization  en  route  to 
the  degree,  such  changes  may  result 
in  a lengthened  program. 

The  M.Ed.  program  does  not 
include  a thesis.  Full-time  study, 
though  desirable,  is  not  required. 

A full-time  student  could  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  M.Ed.  in 
one  academic  year  and  one  summer; 
fully  employed  part-time  students  ar 
permitted  to  enroll  for  up  to  two 
half-courses  in  each  Summer  Session 
and  one  half-course  (or,  in  exception;: 
cases,  two  half-courses)  in  each 
Regular  Session. 

Ordinarily  no  courses  which  were 
completed  more  than  six  calendar 
years  earlier  than  the  date  of  the 
degree,  may  be  credited  toward  the 
degree.  If  a candidate  does  not 
complete  requirements  for  the  degree 


1 Students  enrolled  in  University  of 
Toronto  B.Ed.or  M.Ed.  programs  prior 
to  the  1966  Summer  Session  are 
referred  to  the  statement  on  page  6. 
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within  six  calendar  years  from  his 
acceptance  to  candidacy,  his  candidacy 
will  lapse. 

Applicants  who  have  credit  for 
appropriate  graduate  courses  in 
education  at  another  university, 
beyond  requirements  for  admission 
as  an  M.Ed.  candidate,  may  be 
granted  advanced  standing  for  not 
: more  than  two  half-courses  in  their 
M.Ed.  program,  provided  those 
courses  were  not  credited  toward 
another  degree.  Similarly  it  is  possible 
in  the  individual  case,  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  student's  faculty 
advisor  and  the  Coordinator  of 
Graduate  Studies,  to  plan  an  M.Ed. 
program  in  such  a way  that  the 
equivalent  of  up  to  two  half-courses 
Df  the  required  work  may  be  under- 
taken at  another  university.  Such 
courses  must  constitute  at  least  the 
same  proportion  of  the  master's 
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urogram  at  that  university  as  one  or 
wo  half-courses  do  here,  namely, 
>ne-eighth  or  one-quarter. 


FASTER  OF  EDUCATION  FOR 
iPECIAL  PURPOSES 
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t is  anticipated  that  most  M.Ed. 
andidates  will  be  enrolled  in  one  or 
nother  of  the  several  specialized 
•rograms  as  outlined  in  the  pages 
that  follow.  The  professional  interests 
nd  needs  of  some  students,  however, 
hay  not  correspond  with  the  purposes 
nd  plans  of  study  of  any  of  those 
rograms.  Such  students  may,  in 


effect,  be  seeking  a highly  individ- 
ualized program  of  planned  graduate 
study  in  education. 

Such  persons  may  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  for  the  M.Ed.  for 
Special  Purposes.  They  will  be 
required  to  name  the  field  in  which 
their  interests  tend  mainly  to  lie,  and 
will  be  assigned  to  an  appropriate 
faculty  advisor.  With  him  they  will 
work  out  a suitable  program  of  eight 
half-courses. 

To  provide  some  measure  of  con- 
centration, if  not  specialization,  three 
of  the  eight  half-courses  ordinarily 
will  be  drawn  fronra  single  field.  But 
the  student,  with  his  advisor,  will  be 
free  to  organize  a highly  individ- 
ualized program  suited  to  his  par- 
ticular needs  and  interests. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 


This  degree  is  designed  to  provide 
academic  study  and  research  training 
related  to  fields  of  professional 
specialization  in  education.  Students 
who  anticipate  going  on  to  further 
study  at  the  doctoral  level  are  advised 
to  apply  for  enrollment  in  an  M.A. 
program  rather  than  in  an  M.Ed. 
program. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

The  ordinary  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  a one-year  M.A.  program  as 
outlined  under  Program  of  Study 
below  are: 

(a)  An  Ontario  Honours  Bachelor  of 
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Arts  or  equivalent  degree,  with  I or  II 
class  standing  in  the  final  year.  (De- 
pending on  the  make-up  of  the  degree, 
and  the  student's  intended  field  of 
specialization  at  the  master's  level, 
some  prerequisite  study  may  be 
required.) 

( b ) A year  of  professional  education 
for  teaching,  or  the  equivalent. 

(c)  At  least  one  year  of  successful 
professional  experience  in  education. 

(d)  A promising  score  on  the  Miller 
Analogies  Test.  See  page  6. 

Applicants  with  qualifications  as 
above,  except  that  their  undergraduate 
degree  is  an  Ontario  General  degree 
or  equivalent  rather  than  an  Honours 
degree,  may  be  admitted  to  an  M.A. 
program  extended  to  include  a partial 
prerequisite  year.  Ordinarily  this 
additional  study  will  consist  of  the 
equivalent  of  two-thirds  of  a year  of 
course  work,  as  prescribed  for  the 
student's  field  of  specialization  in  the 
light  of  his  own  particular  back- 
ground. Such  courses  may  be  under- 
graduate or  graduate.  They  may  be 
undertaken  as  a part-time  student. 

In  some  fields  of  specialization  an 
applicant  with  an  Ontario  Honours 
degree  or  equivalent,  with  first  or 
second  class  standing  in  the  final 
year,  may  be  admitted  without  pro- 
fessional education  for  teaching  or 
professional  experience  in  education, 
providing  the  degree  was  in  a field 
directly  relevant  to  the  intended  field 
of  specialization.  In  such  cases  some 
additional  course  work  in  Educational 
Theory  may  be  prescribed. 


Applicants  must  file  scores  on  the 
Miller  Analogies  Test  at  the  time  of 
application.  See  page  6 for 
particulars. 


PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

Each  applicant  must  declare  his 
intended  field  of  specialization  at 
time  of  application.  At  that  time  he 
will  be  assigned  to  a faculty  advisor 
for  that  particular  field,  who  will 
assist  him  in  blocking  out  an  appro- 
priate program  of  study.  While  in 
some  fields  of  specialization  additions 
requirements  have  been  established, 
the  general  requirements  for  the  M.A 
in  the  Department  of  Educational 
Theory  are  as  follows : 

(a)  One  academic  year  of  full-time 
resident  study.  Prerequisite  work, 
where  required,  may  be  taken  part- 
time.  For  example,  the  extended 
course  program  of  applicants  holding 
the  General  degree  or  equivalent  may 
be  spread  over  two  summer  sessions 
and  the  intervening  academic  year, 
should  all  prerequisite  work  not  have 
been  completed  before  the  academic 
year  of  full-time  study. 

(b)  Six  half-courses,  selected  in 
accordance  with  requirements  in  the 
particular  field  of  specialization. 
Where  appropriate  to  a student's 
program,  a full  course  in  some  other 
Graduate  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity may  be  included  as  two  of  the 
six  half-courses. 

(c)  A thesis. 

(d)  All  requirements  for  the  M.A. 
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degree  must  be  completed  satisfac- 
torily within  five  years  from  first 
enrollment  at  the  graduate  level. 
Authorized  time  spent  satisfying 

prerequisite  requirements  will  not  be 

counted  as  part  of  the  five-year 
_4  period.  This  regulation  became  effec- 
tive with  candidates  enrolling  for  the 
first  time  in  the  1967-68  session, 
te  Applicants  who  have  credit  for 
>or  :i  appropriate  graduate  courses  at 
another  university  beyond  require- 
ro- 1 ments  for  admission  as  an  M.A. 

: candidate,  provided  those  courses 

;tioni  were  not  credited  toward  another 
degree,  may  be  granted  advanced 
Ml  standing  for  not  more  than  two 
half-courses  in  their  M.A.  program. 
Such  courses  must  constitute  at  least 
me  the  same  proportion  of  the  master's 
v program  at  that  university  as  one  or 
ait-  two  half-courses  do  here. 


ddini  MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

it  maf  | 

siom  ndividual  candidates  may  be  accepted 
■ear,  mder  regulations  set  forth  in  the 
tta  Calendar  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
lemic  [Studies. 


n DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

in  tfel  |f— 

- ’his  degree,  the  highest  earned  degree 
'f  the  University  of  Toronto,  is 
gtlie  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for 
jjunff  dvanced  study  in  the  theoretical 
foundations  of  education  as  well  as 
the  application  of  such  knowledge 
P educational  practice.  Regulations 
^ ioncerning  the  Ph.D.  are  detailed  in 


the  Calendar  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies.  Information  given 
below  is  a supplement  to  those 
regulations,  as  they  apply  in  the 
Department  of  Educational  Theory. 

The  Ph.D.  represents  a high  level 
of  scholarly  achievement  and  research 
in  a particular  field  of  education, 
pursued  in  depth.  For  information 
concerning  specialized  fields  of  study 
and  specific  requirements  for  those 
fields  see  the  departmental  sections 
which  follow. 

The  Ph.D.  requires  a minimum  of 
three  years  of  study.  Credit  for  the 
first  year  may  be  given  for  the 
University  of  Toronto  M.A.  or 
equivalent,  with  high  standing. 
Ordinarily,  then,  a student  with  Ph.D. 
candidacy  in  mind  will  first  undertake 
an  M.A.  in  the  same  field  of 
specialization. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

(a)  The  University  of  Toronto  M.A. 
in  Educational  Theory  or  equivalent, 
with  high  standing.  Ordinarily  the 
M.A.  will  have  been  in  the  field  of 
education  in  which  the  student  pro- 
poses to  pursue  a Ph.D.  program. 

If  a candidate's  acceptance  into  the 
second  year  of  a three-year  Ph.D. 
program  is  contingent  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  an  M.  A.  degree,  this 
condition  must  be  satisfied  by  mid- 
October.  Under  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, and  then  only  by  prior 
agreement  at  the  time  of  the  candi- 
date's acceptance  to  a degree  program. 
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a University  of  Toronto  student  may 
be  permitted  to  complete  the  M.A. 
later  than  mid-October  but  not  later 
than  January  21.  In  that  event  the 
candidate  must  hold  Dual  Registration 
for  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

See  the  section  on  Fees,  page  9. 

(b)  Promising  scores  on  the  Miller 
Analogies  Test  and  the  Aptitude 
Test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tions. These  must  be  filed  at  the  time 
of  application.  See  pages  6 to  8 for 
particulars. 

(c)  Further  evidence  of  scholarly 
proficiency  satisfactory  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory  and 
advisors  in  the  particular  field  of 
specialization.  Ordinarily  this  will 
include  reports  on  the  master's  thesis 
and/ or  other  research  work  and 
publications,  and  recommendations 
from  persons  in  a position  to  judge 
the  applicant's  scholarly  professional 
potential. 

( d ) The  holder  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  M.Ed.  with  high  standing 
may  be  admitted  to  Ph.D.  candidacy 
following  a period  of  pre-doctoral 
study  under  the  direction  of  an 
advisor  in  his  intended  field  of 
specialization.  The  nature  and  dura- 
tion of  such  pre-doctoral  study  will 
vary  according  to  the  background  and 
experience  of  the  individual  student, 
but  will  be  such  that  it,  plus  the  M.Ed. 
already  completed,  will  be  equivalent 
in  depth  and  breadth  to  what  the 
student  would  have  completed  had  he 
undertaken  an  M.A.  program  in  the 
same  field.  Normally  such  pre-doctoral 


study  will  include  course  work  and 
research  training  as  may  be  required 
to  lead  to  the  completion  of  an 
independent  research  project  accept- 
able to  the  Department  of  Educationa 
Theory.  It  is  possible  for  such  pre- 
doctoral  study  to  be  completed 
through  summer  and  other  part-time 
study. 


PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

Each  applicant  must  declare  his  field 
of  specialization  at  time  of  applica- 
tion. At  that  time  he  will  be  assignee 
to  a faculty  advisor  who  will  assist 
him  in  blocking  out  an  appropriate 
program  of  study.  While  in  some 
fields  of  specialization  additional 
requirements  have  been  established, 
the  general  requirements  for  the  Ph.D 
in  the  Department  of  Educational 
Theory  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Two  academic  years  of  full-time 
resident  study,  beyond  the  University 
of  Toronto  M.A.  or  equivalent. 

( b ) A major  subject  (normally  four 
half-courses  in  weight)  in  the  student 
field  of  specialization. 

(c)  Two  minor  subjects  (normally 
each  two  half-courses  or  one  full 
course  in  weight),  at  least  one  of 
which  must  be  taken  in  another 
Graduate  Department  of  the 
University. 

(d)  A thesis  embodying  the  results  c 
original  investigation,  conducted  by 
the  student  under  the  direction  of  a 
Thesis  Committee  of  the  Department 
of  Educational  Theory.  The  thesis 
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must  constitute  a significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  knowledge  of  the  field  of 
study.  A student  must  declare  the 
topic  of  his  thesis  or  field  of  research 
wal'for  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Theory  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  first  year  of  study  beyond 
in*  | the  M.A.  If  the  Department  has  not 
been  able  to  forward  this  to  the  School 
__  of  Graduate  Studies  by  April  1,  that 
academic  year  cannot  be  counted  as 
___  one  of  the  required  years  of  residence, 
eld  (e)  A final  University  of  Toronto 
a-  ; Senate  oral  examination  on  the  content 
igmt  and  implications  of  the  thesis,  to 
st  I determine  both  the  adequacy  of  the 
ite  I thesis  and  of  its  defense  by  the 
zandidate. 

| If)  An  adequate  knowledge  of  one 
: 3ther  modern  language  in  addition  to 

:Pk| 


English ; ordinarily  this  will  be  French, 
(g)  All  requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 
must  be  completed  within  six  years 
from  first  enrollment  as  a Ph.D.  candi- 
date, or  seven  years  when  advanced 
standing  has  not  been  granted  for 
the  M.A.  or  equivalent. 


DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 


Regulations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Education  appear  on  pages  26-27 
of  the  Calendar  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  for  1967-68. 

No  new  candidates  for  this  degree 
are  currently  being  accepted.  Persons 
wishing  to  pursue  doctoral  study  in 
the  field  of  Education  should  apply  for 
admission  to  Ph.D.  candidacy  in  the 
Department  of  Educational  Theory. 


EDUCATIONAL 

ADMINISTRATION 


Department  of  Educational  Administration 


t.  b.  greenfield,P/z.D.  (Chairman) 
J,  H.  M.  ANDREWS,  Ph.D. 

A.  F.  BROWN,  Ph.D. 

8.  h.  buchanan,  M.D.,  D.  Psych. 

D.  M.  CAMERON,  M.Phil. 

J.  C.  CROFT,  D.Ed. 

G.  E.  FLOWER,  Ed.D.,  F.C.C.T. 

E.  J.  HALLER,  Ph.D. 

E.  S.  HICKCOX,  Ed.D. 

J.  H.  HOUSE,  Ph.D. 

L.  G.  ORLIKOW,  M .Ed. 

E.  B.  RIDEOUT,  M.Ed. 

M.  P.  ROBBINS,  Ph.D. 

W.  G.  ROBERTS,  Ph.D. 

J.  G.  SCOTT,  Ed.D. 

ASSOCIATED  INSTRUCTOR : 

D.  M.  GRAHAM,  B.A. 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 


The  purpose  of  the  graduate  program 
is  to  prepare  persons  for  careers  in 
research,  development,  teaching,  and 
administration.  While  the  M.Ed.  pro- 
gram contains  the  essentials  of 
advanced  study  in  administration, 
including  research,  it  does  not  lead 
directly  to  doctoral  level  study. 

All  degree  programs  are  conceived 
as  training  programs  in  administra- 
tion, in  that  students  must  confront 
the  reality  of  administrative  behavior 
and  deal  with  it  conceptually  and 
practically.  For  example,  case  studies, 
field  studies,  vicarious  and  simulated 


materials  are  extensively  used  to 
provide  data  for  experience  and 
analysis. 

Since  resources  for  offering  quality 
programs  of  instruction  are  limited, 
the  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  may  not  be  able  to 
accept  all  applicants  who  meet  the 
minimum  standards  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies.  In  admitting 
students  to  the  graduate  program, 
the  most  highly  qualified  applicants 
will  be  selected  to  fill  the  available 
places. 

Full-time  study  is  a requirement  of 
all  degree  programs,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  M.Ed.  program  which  may 
be  undertaken  on  a part-time  basis. 
Candidates  seeking  the  M.Ed.  degree 
are  encouraged  to  undertake  full-time 
study.  In  making  admission  decisions, 
the  Department  will  give  priority  to 
students  selecting  resident  study. 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


A.  DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS : 

• Evidence  of  promising  performance 
in  previous  academic  study 

• Teacher  education  and  experience 

• A promising  score  on  the  Miller 
Analogies  Test 

• Letters  of  recommendation  from 
(i)  an  educational  administrator  for 
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!' 


whom  the  applicant  works  and  (ii) 
another  professional  colleague 

B.  program  of  study  ( full-time 
students ) 

The  program  consists  of  eight  half- 
courses as  follows : 

1011X  Theories  in  Administration 
1014  Supervisory  Relationships 
1016  Program  Organization 
1660X  Introduction  to  Empirical 
Research  in  Education 

Two  elective  half-courses. 

Elective  half-courses  are  to  be 
chosen  with  the  individual's  back- 
ground and  special  interests  in  mind, 
and  should  be  related  either  to  the 
process  of  administration  or  to  the 
purposes  and  programs  of  educational 
institutions.  On  the  approval  of  the 
faculty  advisor,  the  student  may 
choose  electives  from  among  the  other 
master's  level  courses  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration. Courses  offered  in  other 
areas  within  the  Institute  or  within  the 
University  may  also  be  selected. 

C.  program  of  study  ( part-time 
students) 

Part-time  students  may  begin  study 
only  in  a Summer  Session. 

The  sequence  of  courses  in  the  part- 
time  M.Ed.  program  is  to  be  as 
follows : 

1011X  and  1660X  First  Summer  Session 

Thereafter,  students  should  attempt 
to  sequence  courses  as  follows : 

1014  Supervisory  Relationships 


1016  Program  Organization 

Two  elective  half-courses. 

Elective  half-courses  in  the  part- 
time  program  are  to  be  chosen  on  the 
same  basis  as  indicated  in  (B)  above. 
Elective  half-courses  should  be  indi- 
cated at  the  time  of  application.  The 
Department  will  ordinarily  offer  a 
number  of  its  elective  half-courses  in 
the  after-hours  program.  In  some 
sessions,  1014  or  1016  may  also  be 
available  after-hours. 
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MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


A.  DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 
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• Evidence  of  promising  performance 
in  previous  academic  study 

• A promising  score  on  the 
Miller  Analogies  Test 

• Two  letters  of  recommendation  as 
required  for  students  applying  for 
Graduate  Assistantships 
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B.  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

In  addition  to  a master's  thesis, 
the  program  consists  of: 

1010X  Seminar  in  Educational 

Administration  (non-credit) 
1011X  Theories  in  Administration 
1013X  Supervisory  Relationships 
1015X  Program  Organization 
1660X  Introduction  to  Empirical 
Research  in  Education 
1666X  Basic  Concepts  of  Statistics 
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One  elective  half-course. 

The  elective  half-course  chosen 
should  be  related  to  the  master's 


lie 


thesis  or  to  an  area  of  intended 


e.  specialization  to  be  pursued  at  the 


li- 


doctoral  level. 


le 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


A.  DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 


• Evidence  of  promising  performance 
in  previous  academic  study 

• Promising  scores  on  the  Miller 
Analogies  Test  and  the  Aptitude 
Test  of  the  Graduate  Record 
Examinations 


• Two  letters  of  recommendation  as 
required  for  students  applying  for 
Graduate  Assistantships 

B.  PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 

nasi 

Major  in  Educational 
Administration: 

3011X  Organization  Theory  in 
Education 


Three  elective  half-courses  to  be 
chosen  from  the  following : 


3012X 

3013X 

3014 


3015X 


The  Social  Context  of 
Educational  Institutions 
Dynamics  of  Organizational 
Behavior 

Dynamics  of  Organizational 
Behavior 

Developmental  Projects 
Seminar 


3016  Developmental  Projects 
Seminar 

3017X  Economic  Problems  in 

Educational  Administration 
3018X  The  Politics  of  Education 
3019X  Emerging  Problems  in 

Educational  Administration 
3052X  Individual  Reading  and 

Research  in  Administration: 
Doctoral  Level 

Advanced  elective  courses  in 
Educational  Administration  or  in 
other  approved  areas. 

First  Minor  in  Research  Methods : 

3010X  Symposium  in  Research 
(non-credit) 

3050X  Research  Seminar  in 

Educational  Administration 
3666X  Intermediate  Statistics  and 
Research  Design  or  another 
approved  course  in  statistics 

Second  Minor : 

A full  course  in  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  selected  in  relation  to  the 
student's  specialized  interest. 


COURSES 


A course  is  identified  with  this 
Department  when  the  first  two  digits 
in  the  course  number  are  10  or  30. 

1010X  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

A non-credit  seminar  for  examining 
research  problems  in  educational 
administration.  Successful  completion 
of  this  seminar  is  required  to  obtain 
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credit  in  1660X — Introduction  to 
Empirical  Research  in  Education. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1011X  THEORIES  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

The  organizational  and  institutional 
setting  of  administration.  The  devel- 
opment of  administrative  thought  is 
studied  from  the  classical  positions 
and  the  behavioral  sciences  approach. 
Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
modern  organization  theory,  includ- 
ing such  concepts  as  system,  formal 
and  informal  organization,  bureau- 
cratic structure,  power,  communica- 
tion, and  social  control. 

(J.  H.  House,  E.  S.  Hickcox,  B.  H. 
Buchanan,  D.  M.  Cameron,  and  G.  E. 
Flower,  Regular  Session;  Summer 
Session,  J.  H.  House,  B.  H.  Buchanan, 
and  E.  S.  Hickcox) 

1013X  SUPERVISORY  RELATIONSHIPS 

Current  behavioral  theory  and 
research  with  application  to  problems 
of  staffing,  supervision,  and  in-service 
education.  Included  are  such  topics 
as  leadership,  morale,  organizational 
climate,  planned  change,  group 
decision  making,  and  the  selection  and 
evaluation  of  personnel. 

(J.  H.  House,  Regular  Session) 

1014  SUPERVISORY  RELATIONSHIPS 

A full  course  dealing  with  the  topics 
described  in  1013X  but  dealing  more 
extensively  with  the  applications  of 
theory.  A practicum  supplements 
the  lectures. 

(T.  B.  Greenfield,  J.  C.  Croft,  J.  G. 


Scott,  and  D.  M.  Graham,  Regular 
Session;  Summer  Session,  A.  F. 

Brown,  T.  B.  Greenfield,  J.  C.  Croft, 

E.  S.  Hickcox,  and  D.  M.  Graham) 

1015X  PROGRAM  ORGANIZATION 

A-  study  of  the  various  aspects  of 
developing  and  implementing  educa- 
tional programs  for  schools  and  school 
systems.  In  addition  to  examining 
current  practices  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  such  topics  as 
the  following  will  be  included : 
selecting  educational  goals,  theory 
in  the  educative  process,  pupil 
organization  for  instructional  pur- 
poses, resource  utilization,  implement- 
ing change,  technology  in  the  educa- 
tional enterprise,  and  product 
evaluation. 

(W.  G.  Roberts  and  associates. 

Regular  Session) 

1016  PROGRAM  ORGANIZATION  (listed 
also  as  Course  1300  in  the 
Department  of  Curriculum) 

A full  course  dealing  with  topics 
described  in  1015X,  but  dealing  more 
extensively  with  program  areas.  This 
course  relates  closely  to  the  founda- 
tions of  curriculum  and  for  this 
reason  is  offered  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Curriculum. 

(W.  G.  Roberts  and  associates. 
Regular  Session;  Summer  Session, 

W.  G.  Roberts  and  L.  G.  Orlikow) 

1017X  EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE 

Public  education  as  an  economic 
institution.  The  sources  and  methods 
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of  distribution  of  public  school 
revenue  at  the  various  levels  of 
government.  Provincial  and  state 
school  grant  systems  and  the 
rationale  behind  them.  Principles  and 
practices  in  the  area  of  school  budget- 
ing and  salary  scheduling. 

(E.  B.  Rideout,  Regular  Session) 


1018X  THE  POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION 
OF  EDUCATION 

Public  education  as  a function  of  the 
political  process.  Basic  concepts  such 
as  power,  influence,  and  public 
opinion  applied  to  educational 
systems.  Topics  of  study  include  the 
political  nature  of  school  boards  and 
districts ; the  role  of  the  school  in 
political  socialization;  the  decision- 
making process  at  the  local,  provincial, 
and  federal  levels  with  reference  to 
the  political  control  of  education. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session;  Summer 
Session,  D.  M.  Cameron) 


1022X  THE  SOCIAL  CONTEXT  OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  school  administrator  in  relation 
to  his  publics  with  special  reference 
to  varying  expectations  for  the  princi- 
pal's role.  Links  between  the  educa- 
tional institution  and  other  institutions 
in  society.  Extensive  consideration  will 
be.  given  to  the  sociology  of  the  teach- 
1 ing  career,  and  its  implications  for 
administrative  practice. 

(E.  J.  Haller,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 


1023X  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONS  IN 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

The  dynamics  of  behavior  in  organi- 
zations are  considered  in  relation  to 
problems  of  supervising  personnel. 
Topics  include  morale,  motivation, 
perception,  leadership,  productivity, 
and  change.  Research  bearing  on  these 
and  other  related  topics  will  be 
examined  with  a view  to  developing 
implications  for  practice.  The  course 
will  involve  laboratory  periods  in 
addition  to  regular  lecture  sessions. 

Prerequisite:  1013X  or  1014 
(A.  F.  Brown,  Regular  Session) 

1024X  CLINIC  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Interpersonal  and  group  competencies 
in  administration  developed  through 
the  laboratory  method,  vicarious  and 
simulated  experiences,  and  clinical 
procedures  form  the  basis  of  this 
course.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  ten 
students. 

Prerequisite:  1013X  or  1014 
(J.  C.  Croft,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1027X  THE  ECONOMIC  CONTEXT  OF 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Schools  are  examined  as  productive 
and  competitive  organizations  in 
society.  Topics  include  the  measure- 
ment of  educational  output,  budget- 
ing, cost  quality  analysis,  and 
questions  of  size  and  efficiency  in  the 
educational  enterprise. 

(E.  B.  Rideout,  Regular  Session) 
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1028X  NON-GOVERNMENTAL  CONTROLS 
OF  EDUCATION 

An  examination  of  certain  movements 
seeking  a share  in  the  control  of 
policy  formulation  in  education. 
Teachers'  organizations,  parents' 
groups,  and  non-publicly  supported 
schools  will  be  analyzed  in  their 
relations  with  various  governmental 
agencies. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1029X  SPECIAL  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCESS 

The  unique  problems  presented  to  the 
administrator  placed  in  special  struc- 
tures or  environments  are  examined 
with  a view  to  developing  appropriate 
applications  of  the  administrative 
process.  Depending  upon  resources 
of  staff  and  needs  of  students  electing 
this  course,  it  will  cover  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  one  or  combination 
of  the  following:  Programs  of  special 
education,  colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  large  urban 
complexes,  areas  presenting  special 
sociocultural  problems,  and 
computer-assisted  administration. 

Prerequisite:  1011X 
(Staff,  Summer  Session  only) 

1052X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  ADMINISTRATION: 
master's  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  which  are  not  included  in 
available  courses.  While  credit  is  not 


given  for  a thesis  investigation  proper, 
the  study  may  be  closely  related  to 
a thesis  topic. 

3010X  SYMPOSIUM  IN  RESEARCH 

An  advanced  non-credit  symposium 
designed  to  offer  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  research  under- 
takings related  to  doctoral  studies. 
(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

3011X  ORGANIZATION  THEORY  IN 
EDUCATION 
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Although  the  content  of  this  seminar 
is  drawn  from  psychology,  political 
science,  and  sociology,  the  emphasis 
tends  to  be  sociological,  focusing  on 
the  study  of  human  behavior  within 
the  context  of  complex  organizations. 
The  major  purpose  of  the  seminar 
is  to  use  concepts  from  organization 
theory  and  empirical  evidence  as  bases 
for  approaching  and  diagnosing 
administrative  problems  in  educa- 
tional organizations. 

(J.  H.  M.  Andrews  and  J.  H.  House, 
Regular  Session) 
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3012X  THE  SOCIAL  CONTEXT  OF 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Relevant  concepts  of  sociology  applied 
to  the  context  of  educational  systems. 
Behavioral,  ecological,  and  cultural 
perspectives  as  frameworks  of 
analysis.  Topics  include  social  strati- 
fication, mobility,  social  selection 
processes,  conflict  theory,  and  the 
sociology  of  the  teaching  career. 

(E.  J.  Haller,  Regular  Session) 
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3013X  DYNAMICS  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL 
BEHAVIOR 
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A seminar  in  adult  human  behavior 
as  it  is  manifest  in  organizations 
including  such  topics  as  theories  of 
interpersonal  relations  in  organiza- 
tion; research  in  perception  and 
organizational  dynamics ; influence, 
control,  leadership;  studies  of  clinical 
and  developmental  models  of  effecting 
change;  evidence  of  reactions  to 
organizational  stimuli;  considerations 
of  the  professional  individual  in 
complex  organizations ; conditions 
unique  to  education.  Enrollment  is 
limited  to  ten  students. 

(A.  F.  Brown,  Regular  Session) 

3014  DYNAMICS  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL 
BEHAVIOR 


A full  course  providing  an  opportunity 
for  students  to  study  adult  human 
behavior  in  the  organizational  context 
as  described  in  3013X. 

(J.  C.  Croft,  Regular  Session,  by 
special  arrangement  with  the 
Department) 


3015X  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROJECTS 
SEMINAR 


A seminar  concerned  with  devel- 
opmental projects  growing  out  of 


trat 


departmental  and  student  research. 
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Relevant  theory  and  research  from 
various  fields  will  be  used  to  design 
possible  solutions  to  practical 
'administrative  problems. 

(M.  P.  Robbins,  Regular  Session) 


3016  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROJECTS 
SEMINAR 

A full  course  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  take  more 
extensive  study  of  developmental 
projects  as  outlined  in  3015X. 

(W.  G.  Roberts,  Regular  Session,  by 
special  arrangement  with  the 
Department) 

3017X  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  IN 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Intensive  study  of  problems  of  con- 
cern to  doctoral  students  whose 
research  is  in  this  area.  Problems  of 
productivity  in  education,  input- 
output  relationships,  theories  of  . 
grants-in-aid,  cost-quality  relation- 
ship, taxation  for  education,  the 
budgetary  process,  automatic  and 
non-automatic  remuneration  for 
educational  personnel,  local  property 
assessment,  financing  capital  outlay, 
federal-provincial-local  sharing  of 
education  costs,  financing  long-term 
developments  in  education. 

(E.  B.  Rideout,  Regular  Session) 

3018X  THE  POLITICS  OF  EDUCATION 

An  advanced,  research-oriented 
seminar  on  the  politics  of  education 
at  the  local,  provincial,  and  federal 
levels.  Areas  of  study  will  include 
those  introduced  in  1018X  but  will  be 
treated  in  greater  depth.  Specific 
topics  will  reflect  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  individual  participants. 

Prerequisite:  1018X  or  equivalent 
background  in  political  science. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 
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3019X  EMERGING  PROBLEMS  IN 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

A seminar  in  new  and  emerging 
problems  confronting  administrators 
in  various  educational  institutions. 
Examination  of  research  relevant  to 
the  administrative  process  and  current 
problems.  Depending  upon  resources 
of  staff  and  needs  of  students  electing 
this  course,  it  will  examine  emerging 
administrative  problems  in  any  one 
or  combination  of  the  following : 
colleges  and  institutions  of  higher 
education,  culturally  or  economically 
disadvantaged  areas,  the  large  urban 
complex,  programs  of  special  educa- 
tion, and  computer  systems  in 
administration. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 


3050X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Methodology  in  administrative 
research.  Problems  in  the  creation  and 
measurement  of  organizational  con- 
cepts and  variables.  Research  design 
for  organizational  analysis.  Critical 
examination  of  relevant  research 
including  that  proposed  by  the 
Department  and  its  students  forms  a 
major  part  of  the  seminar. 

(M.  P.  Robbins,  Regular  Session) 

3052X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  ADMINISTRATION: 
DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Description  as  for  1052X,  but  at  the 
doctoral  level. 


ADULT 

EDUCATION 


Department  of  Adult  Education 


j.  r.  kidd,  Ed.D.,  LL.D.  (Chairman) 
d.  s.  abbey,  Ph.D. 

J.  A.  DRAPER,  Ph.D. 

M.  JOSEPHINE  FLAHERTY,  M.A. 

N.  H.  HIGH,  Ph.D. 

ERNEST  STABLER,  Ed.D. 

A.  M.  TOUGH,  Ph.D. 

ASSOCIATED  INSTRUCTOR : 

A.  M.  THOMAS,  Ph.D. 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 


Programs  of  specialized  study  in  Adult 
Education  are  available  at  the  master's 
and  doctoral  levels.  They  are  designed 
to  further  the  competence  of  men 
and  women  whose  professional 
interests  include  teaching,  planning, 
or  administration  in  programs  of 
education  and  training  for  adults. 
Students  come  from  a variety  of 
agencies  and  several  countries. 

Each  student's  program  of  spe- 
cialized study  is  worked  out  largely 
on  an  individual  basis  in  keeping 
with  the  student's  background  and 
interests.  In  addition  to  courses  in 
Adult  Education,  the  student's  pro- 
gram may  include  courses  in  Educa- 
:ional  Administration,  Curriculum, 
digher  Education,  Measurement  and 
evaluation.  Philosophy  of  Education, 
Applied  Psychology,  Sociology  in 
education,  research  design,  or  other 
objects  that  will  further  his  particular 


professional  interests.  He  may  also 
take  a graduate  course  in  some  other 
department  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

Training  directors  and  others  in- 
volved in  training  and  development 
in  business,  industry,  government, 
and  other  organizations  may  be 
interested  in  a special  program  in 
manpower  development,  leading  to 
a Master  of  Education  degree.  A 
second  special  program  designed  for 
administrative  and  teaching  personnel 
of  the  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology  is  also  being  planned. 
Printed  descriptions  of  these  M.Ed. 
programs,  and  further  information, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Adult  Education. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
for  a special  certificate  program. 
Inquiries  should  be  directed  to  Dr. 
James  A.  Draper. 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  ADULT 
EDUCATION 

The  normal  M.Ed.  program  with 
specialization  in  Adult  Education 
consists  of  ten  half-courses.  However, 
students  who  have  completed  a year 
of  professional  education  for  teaching, 
or  the  equivalent,  ordinarily  take 
only  eight  half-courses. 

The  student's  courses  usually 
include  the  following,  although  these 
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normal  requirements  may  be  modified 
to  suit  a student's  particular  interests 
and  needs : 

1100X  Outline  of  Adult  Education. 

Three  other  half-courses  in  Adult 
Education. 

Electives  to  be  selected  with  the 
approval  of  the  student's  faculty 
advisor. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  ADULT 
EDUCATION 


In  addition  to  the  master's  thesis, 
the  student's  program  of  six  half- 
courses  usually  includes  the  following, 
although  these  normal  requirements 
may  be  modified  to  suit  a student's 
particular  interests  and  needs : 

1102X  Research  Seminar  in  Adult 
Education:  Master's  Level. 

Two  other  half-courses  in  Adult 
Education. 

One  appropriate  half-course  in 
statistics  and  research  design. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
WITH  SPECIALIZATION  IN 
ADULT  EDUCATION 


Regulations  governing  the  Ph.D. 
program  are  outlined  on  pages 
21  to  23. 

The  major  in  Adult  Education 
normally  consists  of  3102X — 
Research  Seminar  in  Adult  Education, 


and  two  other  half-courses  in  Adult 
Education,  one  of  which  may  be  a 
3152X  course  in  the  field  of  the  dis- 
sertation. One  of  the  two  required 
minors  is  frequently  made  up  of  half 
courses  in  statistics  and  research 
design  necessary  to  support  the 
proposed  research  project.  This 
normal  program  may  be  modified, 
however,  to  suit  a student's  particular 
interests  and  needs. 


COURSES 


jJSi 


A course  is  identified  with  this 
Department  when  the  first  two  digits 
in  the  course  number  are  11  or  31.  See 
also  course  listings  under  Higher 
Education. 


1100X  OUTLINE  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 


A critical  examination  of  adult 
education  in  Canada,  including 
historical  and  contemporary  pro- 
grams, practices,  and  agencies. 
Current  philosophical  and  social 
issues  in  the  practice  of  adult 
education. 

(J.  R.  Kidd,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 


itiisci 
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1101X  PROGRAM  PLANNING  AND 

TEACHING  METHODS  FOR  ADULTS 


Program  planning  and  curriculum 
development  for  adults,  with  emphasis 
on  setting  objectives  and  evaluating 
results.  Various  teaching  methods  for 


small  groups  and  large  groups.  The 
role  and  functions  of  the  instructor 
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of  adults.  Selection  and  counseling  of 
students. 

(N.  High,  A.  Thomas,  Regular  Session 
and  Summer  Session) 

1102X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  ADULT 
EDUCATION:  MASTER^  LEVEL 

This  seminar  is  restricted  to  students 
who  want  help  in  planning  a thesis 
research  project  in  adult  education. 

At  various  stages  of  his  thinking  and 
planning,  the  student  may  seek  help- 
ful reactions  from  other  members 
concerning  his  tentative  purposes  or 
. expected  benefits,  research  problems 

!or  questions,  and  research  design. 

Some  pioneering  research  and  needed 
research  in  adult  education  may  also 
be  discussed. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1104X  COMPARATIVE  PERSPECTIVES  IN 

I ADULT  EDUCATION 

Development  of  organized  forms  of 
idult  learning  particularly  in  European 
and  North  American  societies  but 
also  in  other  countries  of  the  world 
luring  this  century.  Review  of  the 
listorical  and  philosophical  influences 
apon  adult  education.  International 
rooperation  in  adult  education. 

J.  R.  Kidd,  Regular  Session  and 
rammer  Session) 

i 

1105X  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

issues  and  concepts  relating  to  com- 
nunity  development,  literacy,  basic 
i ducation,  innovation,  and  social 
ihange,  together  with  their  historical 


development.  Theory  and  concepts  in 
Canada  and  abroad;  the  problems  of 
under-educated  adults;  methods, 
evaluation,  and  training  in  community 
development;  the  role  of  various 
agencies,  government  and  non-govern- 
ment, in  development. 

(J.  A.  Draper,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1106X  SMALL  GROUP  THEORY  AND 
ADULT  EDUCATION 

Theory  and  research  about  small 
groups.  Applications  of  group  theory 
to  the  training  and  education  of  adults. 
(Staff,  Summer  Session) 

1107X  PSYCHOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT 
DURING  ADULTHOOD 

An  examination  of  the  factors 
involved  in  the  physical  and  mental 
development  of  adults  and  the 
problems  encountered  at  various 
stages  of  adulthood.  Implications  for 
the  educator  and  counselor  of  adults. 
(J.  Flaherty,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1108X  INDIVIDUAL  ADULT  LEARNING 

This  informal  seminar  is  designed  to 
help  each  student  select  and  learn 
about  one  or  more  aspects  of 
individual  adult  learning.  For  example, 
a student  might  be  interested  in  learn- 
ing about  certain  aspects  of  learning 
projects;  about  possible  implications 
for  theory  and  practice  in  adult 
education;  or  about  individualized 
help  for  adult  learners  now  being 
provided  by  educational  institutions. 
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learning  consultants,  or  printed 
materials. 

(A.  M.  Tough,  Regular  Session) 

1152X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION: 
master's  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  which  are  not  included  in 
existing  courses.  While  credit  is  not 
given  for  a thesis  topic  proper,  the 
study  may  be  closely  related  to  such 
a topic. 

1223X  seminar:  educational 

APPLICATIONS  OF  THE 
PSYCHOLOGY  OF  COMMUNICATION 

Language  and  perception,  linguistics 
and  language  learning,  semantics, 
non-verbal  communication,  mass 
media,  measuring  effectiveness  of 
communications. 

Prerequisite : Permission  of  the 
instructor. 

(D.  S.  Abbey,  Regular  Session) 

3102X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  ADULT 
EDUCATION:  DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

This  seminar  is  restricted  to  students 
who  want  help  in  planning  a thesis 
research  project  in  adult  education. 


At  various  stages  of  his  thinking  and 
planning,  the  student  may  seek  help- 
ful reactions  from  other  members 
concerning  his  tentative  purposes  or 
expected  benefits,  research  problems 
or  questions,  and  research  design. 
Some  pioneering  research  and  needed 
research  in  adult  education  may  also 
be  discussed. 

(A.  M.  Tough,  Regular  Session) 

3107X  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Social  forces  bearing  upon  the  need 
for,  and  content  of,  adult  education. 

A theoretical  framework  for  the 
provision  of  education  throughout  the 
life  of  the  individual  in  a rapidly 
changing,  increasingly  complex 
society. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

3152X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  ADULT  EDUCATION: 
DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  which  are  not  included  in 
existing  courses.  While  credit  is  not 
given  for  a thesis  topic  proper,  the 
study  may  be  closely  related  to  such 
a topic. 


COMPUTER 


APPLICATIONS 


Department  of  Computer  Applications 


l.  d.  mclean,  Ph.D.  (Chairman) 
S.  CHURCHILL,  Ph.D. 

D.  G.  CRAWFORD,  M.A 

r.  w.  b.  jackson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.5.5. 

R.  G.  RAGSDALE,  Ph.D. 

M.  W.  WAHLSTROM,  Ph.D. 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 


Full  programs  of  specialization  in  this 
field  are  not  yet  available.  However, 
special  programs  leading  to  an  M.Ed., 
M.A.  or  Ph.D.  with  specialization  in 
Computer  Applications  can  be  worked 
out  for  individual  students.  Certain 
courses  are  offered,  designed  not  only 
for  the  student  with  a primary  interest 
in  computers  as  applied  to  education, 
but  also  for  students  in  other  fields 
whose  studies  are  likely  to  involve  the 
use  of  computers  in  the  solution  of 
research  problems. 

Various  graduate  courses  under  the 
University  of  Toronto's  Institute  of 
Computer  Science  may  be  included  in 
! an  individualized  program  for  a 
student  seeking  specialization  in  this 
field.  Examples  are  Course  1003  — 
Programming  for  Social  Scientists, 
and  Course  1010  — Languages  for 
Computer  Programming. 

Some  background  in  university 
mathematics  is  required  for  most 
courses  in  the  Institute  of  Computer 
(Science,  and  high  quantitative  ability 
(is  a prerequisite  for  anyone  seeking  to 


specialize  in  the  Department  of 
Computer  Applications.  Applicants 
without  sufficient  mathematics  back- 
ground will  be  required  to  demon- 
strate high  scores  on  the  Aptitude 
Test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examina- 
tions or  on  the  Doppelt  Mathematical 
Reasoning  Test. 


COURSES 


A course  is  identified  with  this 
Department  when  the  first  two  digits 
in  the  course  number  are  15  or  35*. 

1500X  INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTIONAl 
TECHNOLOGY 

A systematic  application  of  theory 
and  research  in  educational  technology 
and  psychology  to  the  design  and 
implementation  of  individualized 
instruction.  Theoretical  and  method- 
ological contributions  will  be  drawn 
from  training  research,  programmed 
instruction  and  systems  technology. 

(D.  G.  Crawford,  Regular  Session) 

1501X  COMPUTER-GUIDED  INSTRUCTION 

Theory,  practice,  and  current 
research  in  the  use  of  computers  to 
guide  instruction:  basic  computer 
operations  and  principles  that  relate 
to  current  concepts  of  teaching  and 
learning. 

Prerequisite:  1500X 
(R.  G.  Ragsdale,  Regular  Session) 
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1510X  COMPUTER  APPLICATIONS  TO 
RESEARCH  PROBLEMS 

Current  techniques  of  computer 
applications  in  educational  research, 
including  consequent  changes  in 
research  design  and  practices. 

Students  will  be  expected  to  make  use 
of  computing  facilities  in  the  solution 
of  typical  problems. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session;  S.  Churchill 
and  M.  W.  Wahlstrom,  Summer 
Session) 

1520X  EDUCATIONAL  DATA  PROCESSING 

Principles  of  using  computers  to  solve 
problems  arising  in  an  educational 
system : unit  record  and  special 
equipment  (e.g.,  optical  scanning 
devices) ; basic  programming 
languages;  fundamentals  of  system 
design;  extracting  and  evaluating 
management  information. 

Prerequisite:  1666X  or  equivalent 
(M.  W.  Wahlstrom,  Regular  Session) 

1530X  EDUCATIONAL 

DATACOMMUNICATIONS 

Study  of  the  systems  set  up  for 
communication  between  computers 
and  between  peripheral  devices  and 
computers.  Transmission  line  char- 
acteristics, interfaces  required, 
software  problems  and  hardware 
limitations.  Emphasis  on  human- 
computer  and  computer-computer 
interaction  over  distances  exceeding 
1000  feet. 

(L.  D.  McLean,  Regular  Session) 


1540X  COURSEWRITING  LANGUAGES 

A comparative  study  of  languages  for 
writing  instructional  sequences  to  be 
administered  by  a computing  system: 
language  elements  and  structure; 
implementation  on  major  existing 
systems;  system  utilization;  implica- 
tions for  instructional  design.  Students 
will  be  expected  to  gain  a working 
knowledge  of  selected  languages. 

(S.  Churchill,  Regular  Session) 
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INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  COMPUTER 
APPLICATIONS:  MASTER'S  LEVEL 
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Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  which  are  not  included  in 
existing  courses.  While  credit  is  not 
given  for  a thesis  investigation  proper, 
the  study  may  be  related  to  a thesis 
topic. 


1704X  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  STATISTICA 
TECHNIQUES  FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 


Described  under  the  Department  of 
Educational  Planning. 

(G.  S.  Tracz,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 


1707X  A MACRO-MODEL  OF  AN 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

Described  under  the  Department  of 
Educational  Planning. 

(W.  P.  McReynolds,  Regular  Session) 
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3552X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  COMPUTER 
APPLICATIONS : DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

u;  ! Description  as  for  1552X,  but  at  the 
doctoral  level. 

3556X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  ON 

INFORMATION  PROCESSING  IN 
EDUCATION 


A seminar  for  selected  graduate 
students  and  interested  faculty 
members  for  the  discussion  of  special 
topics  such  as  information  retrieval, 
computer-based  instruction  systems, 

and  educational  information 

EVE  , 

systems. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

3557X  NON-NUMERIC  PROCESSING 

The  course  will  be  oriented  toward 
Mt  the  research  interests  of  participating 


students  with  specific  reference  to 
alphanumeric  string  manipulation, 
classification  and  indexing;  and 
content  analysis  including  applica- 
tions of  the  General  Inquirer. 

(S.  Churchill  and  R.  G.  Ragsdale, 
Regular  Session) 

3704X  MATHEMATICAL  MODELS  FOR 
DECISION-MAKING  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

Described  under  the  Department  of 
Educational  Planning. 

(G.  S.  Tracz,  Regular  Session) 

3707X  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS 

Described  under  the  Department  of 
Educational  Planning. 

(W.  P.  McReynolds,  Regular  Session) 
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CURRICULUM 


Department  of  Curriculum 


MARION  D.  JENKINSON,  Ph.D. 
(Chairman) 

D.  C.  CAMPBELL,  Ed.M. 

|c.  CARLOW,  Ph.D. 

].  HERBERT,  Ed.D. 

E.  J.  INGRAM,  Ph.D. 
r.  S.  KATZ,  Ph.D. 

3.  L.  MCDIARMID,  Ph.D. 

'.  MCINNES,  M.Ed. 

L F.  PRUETER,  Ed.D. 
ilLDRED  RAWSON , M.Ed. 
:LLEN  M.  REGAN,  Ed.D. 

I.  H.  STERN,  Ph.D. 

. weiss,  Ph.D. 

. D.  WESTBURY,  B.A. 


’ROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 


'rograms  in  this  Department  are 
esigned  for  students  with  particular 
iterest  in  curriculum.  By  appropriate 
election  of  courses  in  consultation 
dth  his  faculty  advisor,  the  student 
fay  specialize  in  various  aspects  of 
irriculum  development,  or  in  specific 
‘aching  fields,  such  as  reading, 
onsiderable  latitude  is  left  for  the 
doice  of  electives,  including  appro- 
date  courses  in  other  departments 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
is  anticipated  that  additional  courses 
the  field  of  curriculum  and  instruc- 
pnal  techniques  will  be  offered  in 
I ture  years. 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN 
CURRICULUM 

The  program  consists  of  eight  half- 
courses as  follows : 

1300  Foundations  of  Curriculum 
Development 

Two  of: 

1200X  Introduction  to  Educational 
Psychology 

1610X  Introduction  to  Measurement 
and  Evaluation 

1660X  Introduction  to  Empirical- 
Research  in  Education 
Four  elective  half-courses,  chosen 
with  the  individual's  background  and 
interests  in  mind,  and  approved  by 
his  faculty  advisor.  These  may  be 
selected  from  course  offerings  in  the 
Department  of  Educational  Theory 
or  in  another  department  of  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN 
CURRICULUM 


In  addition  to  the  master's  thesis, 
the  program  consists  of  six  half- 
courses as  follows,  although  the 
precise  pattern  may  be  varied  when 
the  student  blocks  out  his  individual 
program  with  his  faculty  advisor: 
1300  Foundations  of  Curriculum 
Development 
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1200X  Introduction  to  Educational 
Psychology 

1610X  Introduction  to  Measurement 
and  Evaluation 

1660X  Introduction  to  Empirical 
Research  in  Education 
or 

1666X  Basic  Concepts  of  Statistics 
One  elective  half-course. 

In  order  to  ensure  a proper  breadth 
of  knowledge  about  education, 
candidates  who  are  required  to  do 
prerequisite  course  work  for  admis- 
sion to  the  M.A.  program  will  be 
expected  to  include  graduate  half- 
courses from  other  departments  in 
OISE. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
WITH  SPECIALIZATION 
IN  CURRICULUM 


Doctoral  candidates  specializing  in 
Curriculum  must  have  demonstrated 
competence  in  teaching  or  appropriate 
field  work  for  a period  of  at  least 
two  years  before  the  degree  is 
awarded. 

Doctoral  candidates  must  also  have 
completed  the  courses  listed  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Curriculum 
or  their  equivalent. 

In  addition  to  the  major  thesis 
and  other  requirements  as  described 
on  pages  22  to  23,  the  normal 
pattern  of  study  for  this  degree  is 
as  follows : 

A major  in  Curriculum : 

3300X  Research  Seminar  in 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 


3301X  Symposium  in  Research  in 
Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Two  additional  half-courses  to  be 
selected,  one  of  which  must  be  a 
further  course  in  statistics  if  such  a 
course  is  essential  to  the  student's 
thesis. 

A first  minor  in  this  or  another 
department  of  OISE,  consisting  of 
two  half-courses  to  be  selected. 

A second  minor  consisting  of  a full 
course  in  some  other  department  of 
the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
selected  in  relation  to  the  student's 
specialized  interests. 


COURSES 


A course  is  identified  with  this  Depar 
ment  when  the  first  two  digits  in  the 
course  number  are  13  or  33. 


m 
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1300  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CURRICULUM 
development  (listed  also  as 
Course  1016  in  the  Departmei 
of  Educational  Administratioi 

A study  of  the  psychological,  socio- 
logical, and  cultural  determinants  of 
curriculum  development  and  ways 
in  which  these  factors  affect  current  i 
programs  in  the  schools.  Formal  and 
informal  structures  of  organization  ir 
educational  systems  are  also  related 
to  theories  of  innovation  in  courses 
of  study,  grouping  of  pupils,  and  oth 
matters  in  the  administration  of 
education.  This  course  relates  closely, 
to  administrative  problems  in  cur- 
riculum development  and  for  this 
reason  is  offered  in  cooperation  with 
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the  Department  of  Educational 
Administration. 

(G.  L.  McDiarmid,  E.  J.  Ingram, 

W.  G.  Roberts,  and  associates. 

Regular  Session  and  Summer  Session) 


1302X  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

An  examination  of  selected  modern 
developments  in  the  curriculum  and 
ahil<  organization  of  elementary  schools, 
tof  j The  theoretical  and  empirical  rationale 
for  specific  innovations  will  be 
emphasized. 

(K.  F.  Prueter,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 


lioi 


13Q3X  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


An  examination  of  selected  modern 
developments  in  the  curriculum  and 
irganization  of  secondary  schools. 
The  theoretical  and  empirical 
'ationale  for  specific  innovations  will 
: )e  emphasized. 

Staff,  Regular  Session  and  Summer 
Session) 


304X  CURRICULUM  SPECIALIZATION 

A course  designed  to  permit  the 
tudy  of  a curriculum  area,  such  as 
/ocational  education,  not  already 
covered  in  the  courses  listed  for  the 
urrent  year.  This  course  will  include 
Held  experience  and  research  as  well 
is  the  examination  of  theoretical  bases 
underlying  the  respective  curriculum 
ireas. 

dote:  This  course  does  not  fulfil  the 
unction  of  1352X.  Course  1304X  will 


include  groups  of  students  who  are 
interested  in  pursuing  in  depth  the 
problems  of  a specific  area  of  the 
curriculum. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1306X  DIAGNOSIS  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL 
TECHNIQUES 

Study  and  practicum  of  pupil  diffi- 
culties. Technique  of  preventive  and 
remedial  teaching  in  the  elementary 
school  with  special  emphasis  on 
practices  suitable  for  typical  groups. 
The  use  of  diagnostic  tests,  observa- 
tions and  examinations,  and  interpre- 
tations of  the  results. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1310X  THE  READING  CURRICULUM 
An  examination  of  the  content, 
sequence,  and  organization  of  the 
reading  program  Grades  1 to  12.  The 
relation  of  the  reading  program  to 
the  overall  curriculum.  Criteria  for 
assessing  programs,  texts,  and  sup- 
plementary materials.  Problems  of 
the  measurement  of  reading 
achievement. 

(J.  Mclnnes,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1311X  THE  PROCESSES  OF  READING 

The  study  of  the  auditory,  visual, 
neurological,  perceptual,  cognitive, 
and  emotional  processes  which 
contribute  to  the  reading  process. 

The  development  of  teaching  tech- 
niques as  they  apply  to  the  reading 
curriculum  at  the  elementary,  high 
school,  and  college  level. 

(M.  D.  Jenkinson,  Regular  Session) 
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1312  LABORATORY  IN  READING 
DISABILITY 

Theory  and  practice  in  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  individual  reading 
disorders. 

Prerequisite:  1311X  is  a prerequisite 
or  corequisite. 

(H.  Rawson,  Regular  Session) 

1313X  CURRICULUM  FOR  LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  development  of  a school  cur- 
riculum for  language  in  the  light  of 
the  contributions  from  linguistics, 
semantics,  philosophy  (ordinary 
language),  psycho-linguistics  and 
child  psychology,  and  research  in 
education. 

(E.  M.  Regan,  Regular  Session) 

1315X  ENGLISH  AT  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  LEVEL 

A critical  analysis  of  prevailing 
practices  and  proposed  innovations 
in  the  teaching  of  literature,  exposi- 
tory writing,  and  the  motion  picture. 
Students  will  evaluate  the  rationale 
and  implications  of  specific  programs. 
(J.  S.  Katz,  Regular  Session) 

1316X  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 

Study  of  a variety  of  recent  cur- 
riculum reforms  in  mathematics. 
Analysis  of  their  characteristics, 
trends,  compatibility  with  theories 
and  research  relating  to  meaningful 
learning,  cognitive  maturity,  and 
motivation. 


(C.  D.  Carlow,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 


1318X  MODERN  LANGUAGES  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 


Research  on  language  teaching; 
history;  socio-political  and  educa- 
tional contexts ; language  teaching  in 
relation  to  linguistics  and  psychology 
theories,  models  and  methodology; 
dimensions  of  language  teaching; 
educational  organization  and  modern 
languages. 

(H.  H.  Stern,  Regular  Session) 


1320X  SCIENCE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 


CURRICULUM 


The  incorporation  of  the  content, 
methods,  and  worldview  of  science 
in  the  school  curriculum : realities 
and  possibilities. 

(D.  C.  Campbell,  Regular  Session) 


1322X  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  SCHOOl 
CURRICULUM 

A review  of  major  approaches  and 
problems  in  secondary  and  elementar 
social  studies  education.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  the 
rationales  and  teaching  approaches 
of  the  newer  social  studies  projects. 

(I.  D.  Westbury,  Regular  Session) 

1340X  AUDIO-VISUAL  COMMUNICATIO 
IN  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING 

The  conceptual  study  of  learning 
experience,  the  place  of  communica- 
tion in  teaching,  factors  determining 
effective  communication  (with 
emphasis  on  perception  and  the 
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communication  process),  the  unique 
characteristics  of  communications 
media  (films,  pictures,  film  strips, 
tape  recordings,  television,  pro- 
grammed instruction,  etc.),  and 
considerations  regarding  their 
effective  use. 


(Staff,  Regular  Session) 


mi 
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1341X  INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  THE  SCHOOL 

A critical  examination  of  recent 
developments  in  audio-visual  media 
and  instructional  devices  and  their 
implications  for  the  classroom  teacher 
(role  in  instruction),  the  learner 
(as  an  active  participant  in  learning 
activities),  class  and  school  organiza- 
tion, and  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
sducation.  The  assessment  of  a 
systems  approach  to  the  use  of 
instructional  technology  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  media  and  devices 
used  in  selected  case  studies. 

Prerequisite:  1340X 
'Staff,  Regular  Session) 


1352X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND 
INSTRUCTION:  MASTER^  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
)f  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
opics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
trident  which  are  not  included  in 
available  courses.  While  credit  is  not 
;iven  for  a thesis  investigation 
>roper,  the  study  may  be  closely 
■•e  elated  to  a thesis  topic. 


1397X  SEMINAR  IN  CURRICULUM  AND 
INSTRUCTION:  MASTER'S  LEVEL 

A non-credit  seminar  for  M. A. 
candidates  for  examination  of 
problems  relating  to  the  student's 
research. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

3300X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Current  research  and  theory  develop- 
ment in  curriculum  and  instruction. 
Reports  and  discussions  by  students 
and  staff  to  provide  experience  in  the 
selection  and  evaluation  of  research 
problems  and  procedures. 

Prerequisite:  1300 
(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

3301X  SYMPOSIUM  IN  RESEARCH  IN 

CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

An  advanced  symposium  of  staff  and 
students  for  the  exploration  and 
development  of  theories  and  models 
in  curriculum  and  instruction.  This 
course  will  be  restricted  to  students 
in  the  second  year  of  their  doctoral 
program. 

Prerequisite:  3300X 
(J.  Herbert,  Regular  Session) 

3302X  SEMINAR  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESSES 

An  advanced  seminar  which  will 
explore  and  synthesize  recent 
behavioral  science  and  educational 
research  in  the  teaching  processes; 
both  theoretical  and  practical 
implications  will  be  sought  in  the 
research  areas  explored. 

(J.  Herbert,  Regular  Session) 
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3310X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  READING 
AND  LANGUAGE 

The  study  of  recent  research  and 
theory  in  the  areas  of  reading  and 
language  and  contingent  fields.  The 
pertinence  of  recent  developments 
in  psychology,  linguistics,  psycho- 
linguistics, sociology,  physiology,  and 
neurology  will  be  examined. 

(M.  D.  Jenkinson,  Regular  Session) 

3316X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

MATHEMATICS  CURRICULUM 

A critical  examination  of  recent 
research  relevant  to  the  learning  of 
deductive  mathematical  systems. 
Reports  and  discussions  by  students 
concerning  the  implications  of  this 
research  for  next  steps  in  curriculum 
reform  of  secondary  school 
mathematics. 


Prerequisite:  1316X 
(C.  D.  Carlow,  Regular  Session) 

3340  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

AUDIO-VISUAL  COMMUNICATION 
AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNOLOGY! 

The  examination  of  various  theories 
and  models  of  communication,  visual 
perception,  and  systems  and  their 
conceptual  applicability  to  curriculum 
development  and  the  design  of 
instructional  programs. 

Prerequisites:  1340X  and  1341X 
(Staff,  Regular  Session) 


3352X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  CURRICULUM  AND 
INSTRUCTION:  DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Description  as  for  1352X,  but  at  the 
doctoral  level. 


HISTORY  AND 
PHILOSOPHY 
OF  EDUCATION 


Department  of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education 


w.  brehaut,  Ed.D.  (Chairman) 
c.  m.  beck,  Ph.D. 

G.  L.  CAPLAN,  Ph.D. 

B.  S.  CRITTENDEN,  Ph.D. 

J.  S.  HOCKLEY,  M.A. 

M.  B.  KATZ,  Ed.D. 

J.  D.  MYERS,  M.A. 


ASSOCIATED  INSTRUCTOR  : 
A.  F.  SKINNER,  Ph.D. 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 


i 


This  Department  offers  the 
following  programs : 

• M.A.  in  History  of  Education 

• Ph.D.  in  History  of  Education 

• M.A.  in  Philosophy  of  Education 

• Ph.D.  in  Philosophy  of  Education 
While  there  is  no  regular  M.Ed. 

degree  program  offered  by  this 
Department,  students  who  wish  to 
take  this  degree  with  a majority  of 
their  courses  in  History  or  Philosophy 
of  Education  may  be  admitted.  See 
the  Master  of  Education  for  Special 
Purposes,  page  19. 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  AND 
DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
WITH  SPECIALIZATION  IN 
HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

1 — 

The  program  leading  to  the  M.A. 

Jin  the  History  of  Education  is  designed 
jto  be  completed  in  one  year  by 


students  with  an  undergraduate 
honours  degree  in  history.  Further- 
more, the  course  is  conceived  as  the 
first  year  of  a program  leading  to  the 
Ph.D.  in  the  History  of  Education. 

Students  should  note  that  the 
program  outlined  below  is  flexible. 
With  the  exception  of  courses  1419 
and  3419,  substitutions  may  be  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  student's 
advisor  in  order  to  meet  special 
interests  and  needs.  Alterations  in 
the  program  as  outlined  below  are 
anticipated,  particularly  in  the 
following  cases: 

A.  Students  without  teaching  or  other 
work  experience  in  education  will 
be  required  to  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  problems 
of  contemporary  schools.  The 
specific  requirements  will  be 
worked  out  individually  for  each 
student  with  his  advisor.  These 
may  include  courses  in  other 
departments  of  the  Institute, 
school  visits,  individual  reading 

or  other  appropriate  experiences. 

B.  Students  with  exceptionally  strong 
backgrounds  in  history  may  be 
allowed  to  substitute  courses  in 
other  parts  of  the  Institute  or 
Graduate  School  for  some  of  the 
required  courses  in  the  History 
Department. 

C.  Students  with  special  interests 
may  be  allowed  to  substitute 
relevant  courses  for  some  of  the 
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required  courses  in  the  History 
Department. 

D.  Students  without  the  equivalent 
of  an  honours  degree  in  history 
may  be  required  to  take  pre- 
liminary courses  before  being 
admitted  to  degree  candidacy. 

One-Year  Program  Leading  to  M.A. 

(a)  2 half-courses  in  the  History  of 
Education. 

(b)  1 full  course  in  the  History 
Department.  (See  points  B and 
C above.) 

(c)  1419.  This  seminar  is  a full 
course.  It  includes  discussion  of 
issues  in  historiography,  practice 
in  analyzing  historical  documents, 
and  supervised  experience  in 
historical  research.  The  develop- 
ment of  a minor  thesis  at  the 
M.A.  level,  on  a carefully 
delimited  topic,  will  be  one  of 

the  requirements  of  the  course. 

Year  2 (counting  the  one-year 

program  for  M.A.  as  Year  1) 

(a)  3419.  This  seminar  is  a full 
course.  It  is  limited  to  doctoral 
students  in  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion and  includes  issues  and 
exercises  similar  to  those  covered 
in  1419,  but  at  an  advanced  level. 

(b)  1 full  course  in  the  History 
Department. 

(c)  1 full  course  to  be  decided 
with  advisor. 

Year  3 

Fall: 

(a)  Independent  reading. 


(b)  Comprehensive  examination  on 
student's  special  fields. 

(c)  Formulation  and  presentation  of 
thesis  topic. 

Spring: 

Begin  work  on  thesis. 

Students  should  note  that  in 
many  cases  a fourth  year  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  finish 
the  thesis  and  take  the  Senate 
oral  examination. 
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COURSES 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 


®y 


A course  is  identified  with  this 
Department,  in  History  or  Philosophy 
of  Education,  when  the  first  two 
digits  of  the  course  number  are  14 
or  34. 


h 
■e: 


« 


1401X 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
THOUGHT  TO  1750 


A study  of  the  influence  of  educa- 
tional thought  to  1750  in  shaping  the 
developing  conceptions  of  the  aims 
and  meaning  of  the  educational 
process;  its  contribution  toward  a 
sound  basis  for  the  interpretation  anq 
appreciation  of  modern  theories  and 
practices;  the  writings  and  influence 
of  prominent  thinkers. 

(Not  offered  in  1968-69) 


1402  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPEAN 
EDUCATION 

A study  of  the  relation  of  theory  and 
practice  in  the  modern  period. 
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Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
relation  between  educational,  political, 
and  social  questions  including,  e.g., 
nationalism,  church-state  relations. 

(J.  S.  Hockley,  Regular  Session) 

1403X  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
CANADA 

A seminar  course  on  selected  aspects 
of  the  development  of  education  in 
Canada;  topical  study  of  the  develop- 
ment in  Canada  of  educational 
administration,  curriculum  and 
methods,  teacher  education,  and 
other  aspects  of  education  to  be 
decided  in  class. 

(W.  Brehaut,  Regular  Session;  Staff, 
Summer  Session) 

1405X  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

A study  of  the  educational  traditions 
of  the  countries  of  Great  Britain. 
Attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
Economic,  social,  and  political  forces 
which  shaped  each.  These  traditions 
will  be  compared  and  related  to 
modern  problems  in  Great  Britain. 
'Staff,  Summer  Session) 

1407X  EDUCATION  IN  19TH  CENTURY 
BRITAIN 

This  course  is  concerned  primarily 

Iwith  the  political,  social,  and  educa- 
tional implications  of  the  National 
(i.e.,  State)  Education  controversies 
hat  mark  this  period  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

J.  D.  Myers,  Regular  Session) 


1411  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

(Also  listed  as  History  1005,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  University  of 
Toronto.) 

The  development  of  education  in  the 
context  of  American  cultural  history. 
(M.  B.  Katz,  Regular  Session) 

1413X  TOPICS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

NORTH  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

Tutorial  discussions  of  individually 
selected  readings.  Limited  to  students 
with  an  M.  A.  in  History  of  Education 
or  its  equivalent.  Permission  of 
instructor  required. 

(M.  B.  Katz,  Summer  Session) 

1414X  NORTH  AMERICAN  EDUCATION: 
THE  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

A lecture  and  group  discussion  course 
designed  especially  for  students  with 
limited  background  in  history  who 
are  enrolled  in  programs  other  than 
in  History  of  Education. 

(To  be  offered  for  the  first  time  in 
1969-70) 

1415X  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT 

Discussion  of  prominent  writers  on 
education  and  important  contem- 
porary issues;  some  attention  to 
historical  background.  Intended  for 
practicing  educators;  limited  to 
twelve  students. 

(M.  B.  Katz,  Summer  Session) 
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1417X  POLITICS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
CANADIAN  EDUCATION 

Analysis  of  specific  cases  in  the 
history  of  Canadian  education  where 
political  considerations  have  played 
a crucial  role  in  educational  policy 
decisions. 

(J.  D.  Myers,  Regular  Session) 

1419  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION: 
master's  LEVEL 

Discussion  of  issues  in  historiog- 
raphy, practice  in  analyzing  historical 
documents,  and  supervised  experience 
in  historical  research.  Required  of  all 
candidates  for  M.A.  in  History  of 
Education. 

(M.  B.  Katz,  Regular  Session) 

1452X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
EDUCATION:  MASTER'S  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  which  are  not  included  in 
existing  courses.  While  credit  is  not 
given  for  a thesis  investigation  proper, 
the  study  may  be  closely  related  to  a 
thesis  topic. 

1460X  COMPARATIVE  EDUCATION:  THE 
WESTERN  TRADITION 

A comparative  study  of  the  educa- 
tional systems,  their  problems  and 
practices,  in  such  countries  as  Great 
Britain,  U.S.A.,  France,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  in  other  Western 


countries  as  time  may  permit  or  as 
the  interest  of  students  may  deter- 
mine. Attention  will  be  given  not 
merely  to  the  factual  data  of  organiza- 
tion and  administration  but  also  to 
the  educational  thought  supporting 
them,  to  contrasts  and  solutions  rela- 
tive to  education  in  Canada,  and  to 
the  understanding  in  some  degree  of 
the  social,  economic,  historical,  and 
other  factors  which  have  fashioned 
the  development  of  these  systems. 

(A.  F.  Skinner,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 
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1464X  PROBLEMS  OF  EDUCATION  IN 


DEVELOPING  COUNTRIES 


kjuii 
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A seminar  course  offering  a compara- 
tive study  of  the  role  of  education  in 
political  development,  modernization, 
and  social  change  in  selected  develop- 
ing countries.  The  nation-states  of 
Africa  and  the  Caribbean  will  receive 
considerable  attention,  while  compara- 
tive data  from  India,  Pakistan,  and 
South-East  Asia  may  be  introduced 
in  accordance  with  the  interests  of 
the  students. 

(G.  L.  Caplan,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 
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1466X  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
AFRICA 


A seminar  course  offering  an 
analytical  survey  of  education  in 
Africa  from  pre-colonial  indigenous 
education  systems  to  the  adaptation 
of  the  several  colonial  education 
systems  by  independent  Africa.  The 
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effect  of  colonial  education  upon  the 
independence  struggle  will  receive 
special  scrutiny,  as  will  the  problem 
of  the  elitism  of  the  educated  in  the 
independent  nations. 

(G.  L.  Caplan,  Regular  Session) 

3419  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION: 
DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Issues  and  exercises  similar  to  those 
in  1419  but  at  an  advanced  level. 
Required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
Ph.D.  in  History  of  Education. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

5452X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
EDUCATION:  DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Description  as  for  1452X,  but  at  the 
doctoral  level. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 


A.  Candidates  will  be  admitted  to  a 
one-year  course  for  this  degree 
provided  philosophy  has  been  a 
major  subject  in  their  bachelor's 
degree.  The  honour  philosophy 
courses  offered  by  the  University 
of  Toronto  will  be  taken  as  the 
standard  for  assessing  the  extent 
and  level  of  work  done  in 
philosophy  by  graduates  from 
other  universities.  In  certain  cases. 


some  additional  course  work  or 
reading  in  philosophy  may  be 
required. 

B.  Candidates  who  are  accepted  for 
this  degree  but  who  do  not  have 
an  adequate  background  in 
philosophy  will  be  required  to 
undertake  a preliminary  year  of 
study,  mainly  in  philosophy. 

C.  Candidates,  in  either  Section  A 
or  B,  who  have  no  teaching  or 
other  work  experience  in  educa- 
tion will  be  required  to  gain 
some  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  problems  of  contemporary 
schools.  The  specific  requirements 
will  be  worked  out  individually 
for  each  student  with  his  advisor. 
These  may  include  courses  in 
other  departments  of  the  Institute, 
school  visits,  individual  reading  or 
other  appropriate  experiences. 

D.  Students  who  intend  to  proceed 
to  the  Ph.D.  may  be  required  to 
take  a written  examination  in 
philosophy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  leading  to  the  M.A. 
Details  of  the  examination 
(including  a syllabus  of  topics 
and  readings)  will  be  sent  to  the 
students  concerned  at  the  time 
their  applications  are  accepted 
The  main  purpose  of  the  examina- 
tion is  to  provide  a guide  in 
planning  the  student's  courses. 

Preliminary  Year  for  M.A.  (where 

necessary) 

(a)  4 honour  courses  in  the 

Philosophy  Department.  Choice 
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from  among  the  following : 

420  (Social  and  Political  Ethics) 
or  421  (Ethical  Problems : 

Seminar) ; 422  (Modern  Philos- 
ophy) ; 425  (Analytical  Philos- 
ophy) ; 426  (Philosophy  of 
Religion)  or  424  (Philosophy  of 
History)  or  427  (Philosophy  of 
Science). 

(b)  1 half-course  from  among  Cur- 
riculum, History  of  Education, 
Sociology  in  Education,  or  Applied 
Psychology. 

One-Year  Program  Leading  to  M.A. 

(a)  1 full  course  in  Philosophy  of 
Education. 

(b)  1 half-course  in  Philosophy  of 
Education. 

(c)  1 half-course  from  among  Cur- 
riculum, History  of  Education, 
Sociology  in  Education,  or  Applied 
Psychology. 

(d)  1 full  course  in  the  Philosophy 
Department. 

(e)  A minor  thesis.  (The  possibility 
of  permitting  some  students  to 
substitute  additional  course  work 
for  the  thesis  is  under  discussion.) 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
WITH  SPECIALIZATION  IN 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 


A.  The  usual  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  this  degree  is  an  M.A.  with 
specialization  in  Philosophy  of 
Education  in  which  the  student  has 
maintained  a minimum  average  of 
high  second  class  (or  its  equiv- 


B. 


alent)  and  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  do  independent  and 
critical  work. 

Students  who  have  an  M.A.  in 
philosophy  may  also  be  admitted 
provided  they  have  reached  the 
standard  specified  above.  In 
addition  to  the  following,  they 
will  usually  be  required  to  take 
one  full  course  or  two  half-courses 
in  Philosophy  of  Education  and 
two  half-courses  in  other 
programs  of  the  Institute. 

C.  Students  are  required  to  submit 
a thesis  proposal  to  their  course 
advisor  by  the  end  of  October  of 
Year  2.  The  comprehensive 
examination  (Year  3)  will  give 
special  emphasis  to  the  area 
within  which  the  topic  falls. 

The  normal  structure  of  the 
program  is  as  follows : 


Year  2 (counting  the  one-year 
program  for  M.A.  as  Year  1) 


(a) 
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(b) 


(c) 


1 full  course  in  Philosophy  of 
Education. 

1 half-course  in  practice  of 
philosophical  criticism  (3454X). 

1 full  course  in  the  Graduate 
Department  of  Philosophy 
(choice  to  be  made  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  probable 
thesis  area). 

1 half-course  from  among  Cur- 
riculum, History  of  Education, 
Sociology  in  Education,  or  Applied 
Psychology. 

Year  3 


(d) 


(a)  Preparation  for  comprehensive 
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examination  in  philosophy  of 
education  (including  general 
work  in  philosophy).  The 
examination  may  be  written  or 
oral. 

e (b)  Detailed  preparation  of  thesis 

topic.  Formal  evaluation  of  thesis 
topic. 

(c)  Begin  work  on  thesis. 


asg 
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COURSES 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

1434X  PHILOSOPHICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SCHOOL 
AND  SOCIETY 

Topics  will  include:  the  role  of  the 
school  as  an  agent  of  social  change; 
authority  in  education;  academic 
freedom;  the  determination  of  values 
and  policies  for  education  in  a plural- 
istic society.  Special  reference  will  be 
made  to  the  writings  of  John  Dewey, 
Emile  Durkheim,  Ortega  y Gasset, 
Giovanni  Gentile,  Karl  Mannheim, 
and  Karl  Marx. 

(B.  S.  Crittenden,  Regular  Session) 


1440X  KEY  CONCEPTS  IN  THE  STUDY 
AND  PRACTICE  OF  EDUCATION 


: 


Among  the  concepts  to  be  examined 
are  the  following:  teaching,  educating, 
learning,  understanding,  and  know- 
ing. The  course  will  also  consider  the 
logical/ psychological  distinction,  the 
[logic  of  educational  slogans,  and  some 
'examples  of  the  role  of  philosophical 
jcriticism  in  the  behavioral  study  of 
education. 


(Staff,  Summer  Session  only.) 


1444X  THE  LOGIC  OF  THE  CURRICULUM 

The  course  will  be  concerned  with  the 
following  topics : (a)  varieties  of 
knowledge : general  and  specific, 
theoretical  and  practical,  abstract  and 
concrete,  and  so  on;  (b)  types  of 
school  subject:  science,  mathematics, 
history,  and  so  on;  structures  and 
inter-connections;  (c)  knowledge 
structures,  conceptual  systems,  and 
the  life  and  development  of  the  child; 
the  question  of  value;  (d)  the  notion 
of  "general  method"  in  learning  and 
instruction. 

(C.  M.  Beck,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1453X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
EDUCATION:  MASTER'S  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  which  are  not  available  in 
existing  courses.  While  credit  is  not 
given  for  a thesis  investigation  proper, 
the  study  may  be  closely  related  to 
such  a topic. 

3434X  ETHICS  AND  VALUE  THEORY  IN 
EDUCATION 

An  analysis  of  the  ethical  aspects 
involved  in  the  role  of  the  school  and 
in  the  educative  process:  (i)  the  general 
relevance  of  ethics  and  value  theory 
for  education;  (ii)  ethical  problems 
which  arise  from  the  situation  of 
common  schools  in  a pluralistic 
society;  (iii)  the  content  and  method 
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of  moral  education;  (iv)  other  aspects 
of  the  curriculum  and  the  life  of  the 
school. 

Ordinarily  taken  in  the  first  term  only. 
(B.  S.  Crittenden;  not  offered  in 
1968-69) 

3435X  ETHICS  AND  VALUE  THEORY  IN 
EDUCATION SPECIAL  TOPICS 

Ordinarily  a second-term  course  with 
3434X  as  a prerequisite. 

(B.  S.  Crittenden;  not  offered  in 
1968-69) 

3436X  AESTHETICS  AND  EDUCATION 

In  general,  a discussion  of  (i)  the  role 
of  the  school  and  specific  aspects  of 
the  educative  process  from  the  view- 
point of  aesthetic  value,  and  (ii) 
philosophical  aspects  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  realm  of  aesthetic 
value.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  following : the  nature  of  an 
aesthetic  object;  aesthetic  experience; 
descriptive,  interpretive  and  evaluative 
didactic  statements  about  aesthetic 
objects;  art  and  society;  the  bearing 
which  theories  of  literary  criticism 
have  on  the  purposes,  organization, 
and  methods  of  teaching  literature. 

(B.  S.  Crittenden,  Regular  Session) 

3440X  THEORY  BUILDING  IN 

education:  the  role  of 

PHILOSOPHY 

The  course  will  be  concerned  with: 

(a)  Contemporary  views  on  what 
"philosophy  of  education"  is.  An 
evaluation  of  these  views  and  an 
attempt  to  define  the  general  role  of 


philosophy  in  educational  theory 
building  and  educational  practice,  (b) 
A consideration  of  the  nature  of  social 
sciences  and  practical  inquiries  in 
general,  (c)  A consideration  of  educa- 
tional inquiry  in  particular : education 
as  a discipline;  the  nature  of  educa- 
tional theory;  types  of  educational 
proposition;  the  relation  of  theory  to 
practice  in  education. 

Ordinarily  given  in  the  first  term  only. 
(C.  M.  Beck,  Regular  Session) 

3441X  THEORY  BUILDING  IN 

EDUCATION:  THE  ROLE  OF 
PHILOSOPHY SPECIAL  TOPICS 

Ordinarily  a second-term  course  with 
3440X  as  a prerequisite. 

3453X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
EDUCATION:  DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Description  as  for  1453X  above,  but 
at  the  doctoral  level. 


3454X  PRACTICE  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL 
CRITICISM 

This  course  is  required  of  all  Ph.D. 
candidates  specializing  in  Philosophy 
of  Education.  Students  will  write  short 
critical  papers  and  present  them  for 
discussion  with  the  instructor  and 
one  or  two  other  students  every  two 
weeks.  Topics  will  be  taken  from 
writings  in  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, other  areas  of  philosophy 
particularly  relevant  to  education,  the 
social  sciences,  and  popular  statements  | 
about  education. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 


MEASUREMENT 
AND  EVALUATION 


Department  of  Measurement  and  Evaluation 


v.  r.  d'oyley,  Ed.D.  ( Chairman ) 
s.  a.  alvi,  Ph.D. 

S.  M.  A VITAL,  Ed.D. 

R.  P.  BHARGAVA,  Ph.D. 

D.  F.  BURRILL,  M.Ed. 

D.  CAMPBELL,  Ed.M. 

G.  T.  EVANS,  Ph.D. 

A.  EVEN,  M.Ed. 

W.  G.  FLEMING,  Ed.D. 

DOROTHY  HORN,  Ed.D. 

S.  B.  KHAN,  Ph.D. 

S.  NISHISATO,  Ph.D. 

D.  M.  ROBERTS,  Ed.D. 

R.  E.  TRAUB,  Ph.D. 

J.  WEISS,  Ph.D. 

ASSOCIATED  INSTRUCTOR : 

D.  FRIEDLANDER,  Ph.D. 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 


The  Department  offers  work  at  both 
the  master's  and  doctoral  levels, 
although  it  is  hoped  that  students 
who  are  selected  will  complete  the 
doctoral  program.  The  M.Ed.  is  a 
terminal  degree  while  the  M.A.  is 
viewed  as  one  step  toward  the 
doctorate.  The  general  requirements 
for  the  M.Ed.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  are  detailed  on  pages  18  to 


23. 


i 


The  basic  goal  of  the  Department 
is  to  train  students  to  become  com- 
petent researchers  in  the  fields  of 
measurement  and  quantitative  experi- 
mental methods  and  theory. 


Graduate  work  in  these  fields  usually 
involves  considerable  training  in  the 
areas  of  descriptive  and  inferential 
statistics,  classical  and  modern  test 
theory,  scaling  theory,  quantitative 
psychology,  various  aspects  of  test 
development,  and  research  methods 
appropriate  for  designing  and  execut- 
ing empirical  investigations.  As  he 
approaches  the  completion  of  his 
course  work,  the  doctoral  student  will 
be  required  to  take  a comprehensive 
examination  before  pursuing  his 
doctoral  research. 

All  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  students  will  be 
required  by  the  end  of  their  first  year 
of  residence  to  demonstrate  com- 
petence in  fortran  iv  or  pl/i  computer 
programming  techniques.  Where 
necessary,  special  short  courses  of 
about  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  will  be 
arranged. 

A similar  requirement  of  proficiency 
in  certain  aspects  of  matrix  theory 
and  calculus  will  be  made  for  Ph.D. 
students.  Short  courses  will  be 
arranged.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
write  to  the  Department  for  more 
information  about  the  different 
programs. 


COURSES 


A course  is  identified  with  this 
Department  when  the  first  two  digits 
are  either  16  or  36.  Courses  at  the 
1600  level  are  generally  considered 
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introductory  while  the  3600  courses 
are  more  advanced.  However,  this 
does  not  imply  that  doctoral  students 
cannot  receive  credit  for  1600  level 
courses  or  that  master's  students 
cannot  take  3600  level  courses. 

1605X  TEST  CONSTRUCTION 

A course  providing  an  introduction  to 
the  theory  of  mental  tests  and  experi- 
ence in  constructing  educational  and 
psychological  measuring  instruments. 
Students  are  expected  to  construct  a 
measuring  instrument  and  pretest  it. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  1610X 
or  the  equivalent,  and  1666X. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1610X  INTRODUCTION  TO  MEASUREMENT 
AND  EVALUATION 

A presentation  of  the  basic  principles 
of  measurement.  Topics  covered  will 
include  a brief  review  of  descriptive 
statistics;  discussions  of  the  concepts 
of  reliability,  validity,  and  norms ; the 
construction  of  teacher-made  tests; 
and  an  examination  of  selected 
standardized  aptitude,  achievement, 
and  personality  tests.  A knowledge 
of  descriptive  statistics  is  expected.  A 
student  lacking  this  background  is 
required  to  contact  the  Department 
at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  course  in  order  to 
arrange  for  appropriate  make-up 
work. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session  and  Summer 
Session) 


1611X  ESSENTIALS  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTING  FOR  GUIDANCE 
PERSONNEL 

A survey  of  the  measuring  instru- 
ments used  by  school  guidance  per- 
sonnel. Topics  included  are  a brief 
review  of  the  criteria  used  to  evaluate 
measuring  instruments,  a study  of  the 
psychological  theories  underlying  the 
most  frequently  used  psychological 
tests,  and  actual  experience  in  the 
administration  of  tests  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  test  results. 

Prerequisite:  1610X  or  the 
equivalent. 

(S.  Alvi,  Regular  Session  and  Summer 
Session) 

1652X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  MEASUREMENT : 
master's  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  which  are  not  included  in  the 
available  courses.  While  course  credit 
is  not  given  for  a thesis  investigation 
proper,  the  study  here  may  be  related 
to  a thesis  topic. 

Prerequisite:  None,  if  the  project  is 
primarily  library  research;  1660X  and 
1666X  or  equivalents,  if  the  project  is 
empirical  research. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session  and  Summer 
Session) 

In  the  Regular  Session  1968-69,  a 
special  version  of  1652X  will  be 
offered  for  individual  students.  It  will 
be  known  as  1652XA  — Individual 
Reading  and  Research  in  Measure- 
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ment:  Master's  Level:  Introduction 
to  Factor  Analysis. 

The  course  will  include  an  introduc- 
tory treatment  of  the  linear  factor 
model  with  consideration  of  the 
analytical  techniques  for  estimating 
communalities,  extracting  factors, 
rotation,  and  estimation  of  factor 
scores.  Problems  of  design  and  inter- 
pretation will  be  discussed,  together 
with  a wide  variety  of  research 
applications  from  the  recent  literature. 

Prerequisites:  1605X,  1610X,  and 
1666X  or  equivalents. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 


ame: 


1660X 


INTRODUCTION  TO  EMPIRICAL 
RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


CtlOil 


A consideration  of  some  basic 
methodological  problems  in  educa- 
tional research.  Topics  such  as 
variable,  model,  hypothesis,  quantifi- 
cation and  measurement,  variance, 
inference,  and  experimental  reasoning 
will  be  discussed.  These  themes  will 
be  related  to  a consideration  of 
research  papers  with  particular 
reference  to  developmental  research. 
The  course  will  conclude  with  treat- 
ment of  the  nature  of,  and  processes 
nvolved  in,  the  dissemination  of 
educational  research  data. 

Staff,  Regular  Session  and  Summer 
Session) 


L666X  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  STATISTICS 

1 elementary  probability  and  statistical 
inference,  with  applications  to  the 
behavioral  sciences.  Topics  include 


estimation  and  hypothesis  testing  up 
through  simple  correlation,  regression, 
and  one-way  analysis  of  variance. 
Students  from  some  departments  will 
be  required  to  attend  a departmental 
research  seminar  as  part  of  the 
requirements  for  this  course. 

(S.  Avital,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 


3602X  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  WITH 

APPLICATIONS  TO  PROBLEMS  IN 
EDUCATION 

Beginning  with  the  advanced  prob- 
lems of  factor  analysis,  e.g.,  problems 
of  metric,  statistical  estimation,  factor 
invariance,  rotation  criteria,  multi- 
mode  factor  analysis,  non-linear 
models,  and  questions  of  design  and 
interpretation,  the  course  also  includes 
such  topics  as  image  analysis,  simplex 
analysis,  latent  structure  analysis, 
and  latent  partition  analysis. 

Prerequisites:  1605X,  1652XA,  and 
1666X  or  equivalents. 

(G.  Evans,  Regular  Session) 


3605X  THEORY  OF  MENTAL  TESTS 

A study  of  the  statistical  theory  of 
mental  tests  beginning  with  the 
classical  test  theory  model  and  pro- 
ceeding to  a consideration  of  selected 
recent  developments  in  the  field. 

Prerequisites:  1605X,  1610X,  and 
3666X  (or  concurrent  registration  in 
3666X)  or  equivalents. 

(R.  E.  Traub,  Regular  Session) 
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3637X  PSYCHOLOGICAL  SCALING 
THEORY 

Emphasis  on  rigorous  statistical  bases 
for  scaling  procedures.  Mathematical 
and  statistical  preliminaries  (some 
calculus)  will  be  discussed.  The 
procedures  outlined  are  current 
Thurstonian  scaling  procedures, 
optimal  scaling,  Guttman-type  scal- 
ing, multidimensional  unfolding  and 
multidimensional  scaling,  and 
Coomb's  system.  Practical  application 
of  the  developed  procedures  will  be 
illustrated. 

Prerequisites : 1605X,  1610X,  and 
3666X  or  equivalents  and  a strong 
mathematical  background. 

(S.  Nishisato,  Regular  Session) 


3652X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 

RESEARCH  IN  MEASUREMENT: 
DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Same  as  1652X  but  at  the  doctoral 
level.  Primarily  designed  for  empirical 
research  projects. 

Prerequisites : Those  prerequisites 
referred  to  in  1652X  for  empirical 
research  projects. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session  and  Summer 
Session) 

In  the  Regular  Session  1968-69,  a 
special  full-course  version  of  3652X 
will  be  offered  for  individual  students 
specializing  in  statistical  applications. 
Since  it  will  be  a full  course,  it  will 
be  known  as  3652XA-3652XB  — 
Individual  Reading  and  Research  in 
Measurement:  Doctoral  Level:  Inter- 


mediate Statistical  Theory  and  Experi- 
mental Design.  The  course  will  include 
the  content  of  3666X  and,  in  addition, 
seminars  on  a selection  of  the  follow- 
ing topics : sufficiency  of  statistics, 
likelihood,  maximum  likelihood  esti- 
mation, two-way  non-orthogonal 
designs,  incomplete  block  designs, 
confounding,  fractional  replication, 
split  plot  designs,  general  linear 
hypotheses,  methods  of  fitting  con- 
stants, orthogonal  polynomials,  and 
covariance  analysis  for  the  case  of 
more  than  one  covariate.  There  will 
be,  in  addition,  a discussion  of  sam- 
pling techniques  including  nested 
sampling,  etc.  Three  lectures  will  be 
devoted  to  the  use  of  computers  in  the 
analysis  of  experiments. 

Prerequisites : 1666X  or  equivalent. 
(Staff,  Regular  Session) 
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3666X  INTERMEDIATE  STATISTICS  AND 
RESEARCH  DESIGN 

Analysis  of  variance  of  complete  and 
incomplete  designs,  multiple  regres- 
sion and  correlation,  as  well  as 
analysis  of  covariance  are  included. 

Prerequisite:  1666X  or  equivalent. 
(R.  P.  Bhargava,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

3668X  MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS  WITH 
APPLICATIONS 

Discussions  of  Hotelling's  T2,  multi- 
variate general  linear  hypothesis, 
principal  component  analysis, 
canonical  correlations,  and  dis- 
criminant functions. 
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Prerequisite : 3652XA-3652XB  or 
equivalent  plus  some  knowledge  of 
matrix  theory  and  calculus. 

(R.  P.  Bhargava,  Regular  Session) 

3674X  ADVANCED  SEMINAR  IN 

tl-  1 

MEASUREMENT  AND 
EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 

Consideration  of  advanced  theoretical 
and  empirical  topics  in  measurement. 


and  a detailed  examination  of  experi- 
mental designs  relevant  to  educational 
research. 

Prerequisites:  1610X,  1660X,  and 
3666X  or  equivalents. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 


EDUCATIONAL 

PLANNING 
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G.  S.  TRACZ,  Ph.D. 

ASSOCIATED  INSTRUCTORS: 

S.  QUAZI,  D.T.  & R.P. 

F.  G.  RIDGE,  Ph.D. 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 


There  are  three  programs  of 
specialization  in  the  field  of  Planning: 
M.Ed.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D. 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 


(This  program  is  intended  primarily 
or  microplanners  who  may  be 
employed  within  an  educational 
ystem  at  the  institution  level,  the 


board  level,  or  the  area  superin- 
tendency level.  It  has  been  designed 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  Ontario,  but  applications  from 
students  from  other  Canadian 
provinces  and  other  countries  will  be 
considered.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
students  whose  prior  study  is 
particularly  useful  for  planning  (e.g., 
town  planning,  engineering,  geo- 
graphy, economics,  demography, 
statistics,  mathematics,  sociology),  or 
those  whose  positions  involve  certain 
planning  responsibilities.  Students 
must  have  taken  Course  1666X  — 
Basic  Concepts  of  Statistics,  or  its 
equivalent.  Certain  other  make-up 
courses  may  also  be  required,  depend- 
ing on  the  background  of  the 
applicant. 

The  program,  which  may  be  taken 
part-time,  consists  of  eight  half- 
courses, ordinarily  as  follows : 

1700X,  1701X,  1702X  Theories  of 
Planning,  with  Practicum 
1703X  Educational  Planning : 
Economics  of  Human 
Resources 

1704X  Selected  Topics  in 

Mathematical  and  Statistical 
Techniques  for  Educational 
Planning 

1705X  Population  Studies 
1706X  The  Budgetary  Process  in 
Educational  Planning 
1982X  School  and  Society 
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DE 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 


This  program  has  a macro-planning 
orientation,  although  some  choice  of 
option  is  permitted  according  to  the 
student's  major  area  of  planning 
interest  and  possible  future 
employment. 

This  is  primarily  a research  degree, 
intended  as  a base  for  work  at  the 
doctoral  level.  Since  there  is  no  under- 
graduate program  in  Planning  it  is 
expected  that  the  M.A.  program  will 
either:  (a)  extend  over  two  years  of 
study  or  (b)  consist  of  the  one 
year  of  full-time  study  normally  taken 
after  the  equivalent  of  the  M.Ed. 
program  taken  part-time.  Some  credit 
in  the  make-up  study  will  be  given 
students  with  a degree  or  diploma  in 
town  planning,  or  an  honours  under- 
graduate degree  in  economics, 
sociology,  statistics  or  mathematics. 

In  addition  to  a Master's  thesis  and 
the  equivalent  of  two  months'  super- 
vised work  in  an  educational  planning 
office,  the  program  consists  of: 

(a)  One  academic  year  of 
prerequisite  work  (generally 
consisting  of  six  half-courses 
in  Educational  Planning)  which 
may  be  taken  part-time. 

(b)  Four  advanced  lecture  or 
seminar  half-courses  in 
Educational  Planning. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
WITH  SPECIALIZATION  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 
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A program  with  specialization  in  one 
of  the  planning  areas  (economics, 
sociology,  demography,  micro- 
planning)  may  be  undertaken  by 
students  with  an  acceptable  M.A. 
degree  in  Educational  Planning  or  a 
related  social  science. 

In  addition  to  the  major  thesis  and 
other  requirements  as  described  on 
pages  22  to  23,  work  for  this  degree 
includes : 

(a)  A major  in  Educational 
Planning  consisting  of  four 
advanced  seminars. 

(b)  A first  minor  in  the  student's 
original  field  — e.g.  economics, 
sociology,  statistics,  town 
planning,  demography  — to 
consist  of  a graduate  course 
taken  in  the  appropriate 
department  of  the  University. 

(c)  A second  minor  in  Educational 
Theory,  to  consist  of  two  half- 
courses taken  in  another 
department  of  the  Institute. 


COURSES 

A course  is  identified  with  this 
Department  when  the  first  two  digits 
in  the  course  number  are  17  or  37. 

1700X  THEORIES  OF  PLANNING  WITH 
PRACTICUM : PART  I 
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A study  of  concepts  of  town  planning 
regional  planning,  and  land  use  as 
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— applied  to  school  planning;  concepts 
3f  economic  and  social  planning  as 
ipplied  to  educational  service,  together 
with  the  range  of  work  of  planning 
offices ; the  relationship  of  planning 
:o  administration,  of  planning  deci- 
sions and  political  decisions,  and  of 
banning  and  educational  research. 
Vote:  Students  taking  this  course  in 
mmmer  Session  must  ordinarily 
livide  it  over  two  consecutive 
ummers,  registering  for  1700X  and 
701X  the  one  summer,  1702X  the 
.ext.  This  course  may  be  taken  as 
: ne  full  course,  1700X  plus  1701X,  on 
ermission  of  the  instructor,  in  which 
ase  only  part  of  the  practicum  is 
ndertaken. 

C.  Watson,  S.  Quazi,  and  F.  G.  Ridge, 
egular  Session  and  Summer  Session) 
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I |70lX  THEORIES  OF  PLANNING  WITH 
PRACTICUM : PART  II 

'escription  as  for  1700X. 

I.  Watson,  S.  Quazi,  and  F.  G.  Ridge, 
egular  Session  and  Summer  Session) 


702X  THEORIES  OF  PLANNING  WITH 
PRACTICUM:  PART  III 


escription  as  for  1700X. 

— ..  Watson,  S.  Quazi,  and  F.  G.  Ridge, 
agular  Session  and  Summer  Session) 


03X  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING : 
ECONOMICS  OF  HUMAN 
RESOURCES 

a analysis  of  the  contribution  of 
vestment  in  human  capital  to 
onomic  growth,  with  special 
Terence  to  problems  of  manpower 


and  educational  planning. 

(M.  L.  Handa,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1704X  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN 
MATHEMATICAL  AND 
STATISTICAL  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

An  introduction  to  several  mathe- 
matical forms  which  may  be 
encountered  by  the  students  in  the 
literature  of  educational  planning. 
Topics  may  include  linear  algebra  and 
matrices,  differential  and  integral 
calculus,  and  probability  theory.  Data 
problems  and  computational  techni- 
ques will  also  be  discussed. 

(G.  S.  Tracz,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1705X  POPULATION  STUDIES 

An  introductory  course  dealing  with 
the  problems,  techniques,  and 
methodology  of  demography.  Topics 
include  population  measurement  and 
prediction;  mortality,  morbidity  and 
expectation  of  life;  measurement  of 
fertility  and  its  differentials;  estima- 
tion of  internal  migration  and  con- 
sideration of  patterns  of  urbanization 
and  location;  determinants  and  con- 
sequences of  international  migration; 
the  relationship  of  population  to 
resources;  the  quality  of  population; 
population  policies;  the  composition 
of  population;  the  relationship  of 
demographic  factors  to  education. 

(B.  B.  Macleod  and  N.  D.  Bidani, 
Regular  Session;  B.  B.  Macleod, 
Summer  Session) 
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1706X  THE  BUDGETARY  PROCESS  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

This  course  will  concentrate  on  the 
links  between  planning  and  resource 
allocation  in  public  education.  Recent 
developments  and  new  concepts  in 
budgeting  will  be  examined,  with 
emphasis  on  their  applicability  to 
planning  for  expenditures  on  human 
resources  in  general  and  on  education 
in  particular. 

(J.  W.  Holland,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1707X  A MACRO-MODEL  OF  AN 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

Topics  will  include:  a general  review 
of  the  class  of  macro-models  described 
as  flow  models,  including  those  of 
Stone,  Armitage  and  Smith,  and 
Clough  and  McReynolds ; the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  implementing 
macro-models  because  of  data  limita- 
tions and  theoretical  problems ; 
illustration  of  a particular  version  of  a 
flow  model  using  Ontario  data.  The 
Ontario  model  will  be  used  by 
students  for  actual  computer 
simulations. 

Computer  programming  is  not  a 
prerequisite. 

(W.  P.  McReynolds,  Regular  Session) 

1752X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING:  MASTER'S  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  of  particular  interest  to  the 
student  which  are  not  included  in 


available  courses.  While  credit  is 
not  given  for  a thesis  investigation 
proper,  the  study  may  be  closely 
related  to  a thesis  topic. 


3703X 


ADVANCED  SEMINAR:  TOPICS  IN 
ECONOMICS  OF  HUMAN 
RESOURCES 

The  seminar  is  primarily  intended  for 
students  in  the  second  year  of  their 
program.  Specialized  topics  like : 
macro-models  of  education,  produc- 
tion function,  technological  change, 
manpower  forecasting  techniques, 
etc.,  will  be  covered. 

Prerequisite:  1703X  or  equivalent. 
(M.  L.  Handa,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 
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3704X  MATHEMATICAL  MODELS  FOR 
DECISION-MAKING  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING 

Topics  will  include:  systems  analysis 
and  management  sciences  in  educa- 
tional planning;  simulation  models; 
decision-making  in  a university 
system;  specialized  applications  of 
computers ; models  of  educational 
systems  and  processes ; a survey  of 
mathematical  models  in  educational 
planning;  and  the  application  of 
mathematical  programming  and 
modern  control  techniques. 

Prerequisite:  1704X  or  equivalent. 
(G.  S.  Tracz,  Regular  Session) 

3705X  SEMINAR  : ANALYSIS  OF  FERTILE 
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This  seminar  will  consider  problems  fises 
and  methodology  relevant  to  the 
study  of  fertility.  Topics  may  include 
trends  and  history  for  the  West  and 
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for  Canada ; correlates  of  fertility  and 
the  demographic  transition;  cohort 
analysis ; economic,  social,  ecological, 
cultural,  legal,  and  biological  variables 
affecting  fertility ; marriage  and 
marriage  patterns;  fertility  control; 
family  size  and  planning  studies;  and 
fertility  models. 

Prerequisite:  1705X  or  equivalent. 
(B.  B.  Macleod,  Regular  Session, 
1968-69,  and  alternate  years) 


afot 


S706X  SEMINAR  : ANALYSIS  OF 
MIGRATION 

This  seminar  will  consider  problems 
ind  methodology  relevant  to  the 
tudy  of  migration.  Topics  may 
nclude:  theory  or  laws  of  migration; 
>roblems  of  migration  statistics;  the 
conomic  effects  of  migration;  socio- 
conomic  and  demographic  differ- 
ntials;  migration  in  relation  to 
urbanization  and  the  pattern  of 
idustrial  location;  social  and 
emographic  consequences  of 
Tobility ; planned  migration;  and 
iternal  migration  in  various 
eveloped  and  developing  countries. 
Prerequisite:  1705X  or  acceptable 
ubstitute. 

M.  D.  Bidani,  Regular  Session, 
969-70,  and  alternate  years) 

707X  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS 
opics  will  include:  an  introduction 
> stochastic  processes,  Markov 
rocesses  and  elementary  queuing 
ieory;  optimization  subjeci  to  con- 
raints  by  mathematical  program- 
ing methods,  with  applications  in 

1 


educational  systems;  an  introduction 
to  the  theory  of  games  and  statistical 
decisions,  simulation  and  scheduling 
techniques. 

Mathematics  prerequisites  to  be 
discussed  with  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite:  1704X  or  equivalent. 
(W.  P.  McReynolds,  Regular  Session) 

3710X  SEMINAR  : EDUCATIONAL 

PLANNING  FOR  STRUCTURAL 
CHANGE 

This  course  will  deal  with  educational 
processes  as  determinants  of  social 
and  economic  structural  change. 
Policies,  methods,  and  techniques  of 
educational  planning  will  be  analyzed 
with  special  reference  to  concepts  of 
national  development  and  economic 
growth. 

(J.  W.  Holland  and  W.  E.  Alexander, 
Regular  Session) 

3711X  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING 

A non-credit  seminar  which  all 
planning  students  are  required  to 
attend.  Several  prominent  speakers 
are  invited  during  the  regular  session; 
a broad  range  of  topics  of  interest 
to  educational  planners  is  covered.  The 
main  emphasis  is  on  the  reporting 
of  on-going  planning  research  and 
development  work. 

(W.  P.  McReynolds,  Regular  Session) 

3752X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PLANNING:  DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Description  as  for  1752X,  but  at  the 
doctoral  level. 


APPLIED 

PSYCHOLOGY 


Department  of  Applied  Psychology 


).  w.  brison,  Ed.D.  (Chairman) 
jt.  m.  laxer,  Ph.D.  ( Associate 
Chairman ) 

>.  p.  ausubel,  Ph.D. 

. M.  AVITAL,  Ed.D. 

BEREITER,  Ph.D. 

OANNA  BOEHNERT,  Ph.D. 

NN  M.  BORRESEN,  Ed.D. 

. A.  CASEY,  Ph.D. 

, CASTANEDA,  Ph.D. 

. I.  DAY,  Ph.D. 

1.  B.  DOCKRELL,  Ph.D. 
FOTHERINGHAM,  M.D. 

’.  FOWLER,  Ph.D. 

B.  K.  HENDERSON,  Ph.D. 

JDITH  T.  KATZ,  M.A. 

. R.  KENNEDY,  M.Ed. 

. M.  MARCUS,  Ph.D. 

5LVEIGA  MIEZITIS,  M.A. 

. G.  NARROL,  Ph.D. 

R.  OLSON,  Ph.D. 

E.  PASS,  Ph.D. 

C.  PITT,  Ph.D. 

)ROTHY  SHIPE,  Ph.D. 

SILVERMAN,  Ph.D. 

V.  SULLIVAN,  Ph.D. 

C.  WEISER,  Ed.D. 

S.  WILSON,  Ph.D. 

SOCIATED  INSTRUCTORS  : 

AN  E.  BOWERS,  Ed.D. 

[i  E.  BROWN,  M.A. 

THARINE  CAMPBELL,  M.S.W. 

C.  HARRIS,  M.A. 

•ROTHY  HILL,  Ph.D. 

|e.  HUFF,  B.Ed. 

'LAZAR,  Ph.D. 

)k.  linklater,  M.Ed. 


ELEANOR  LONG,  Ph.D. 
MAIRI  MACDONALD,  M.A. 
J.  MCCALLUM,  Ph.D. 

C.  NETLEY,  Ph.D. 

B.  J.  QUARRINGTON,  Ph.D. 
E.  J.  ROSEN,  M.D. 

B.  SINCLAIR,  M.Ed. 

J.  M.  R.  SKINNER,  M.A. 

J.  A.  TUCK,  Ph.D. 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

The  Department  of  Applied 
Psychology  offers  specialized  pro- 
grams in  the  following  areas : 

• Educational  Psychology 

• Guidance  and  Counseling 

• School  Psychology 

• Special  Education 


EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 


The  program  for  this  degree  is 
designed  primarily  for  practitioners 
who  have  a concern  for  the  applica- 
tion of  psychology  to  the  educational 
enterprise  in  general.  Eight  half- 
courses are  required,  at  least  six  of 
which  should  be  selected  from  courses 
in  the  Department  of  Applied 
Psychology  in  consultation  with  the 
student's  advisor. 
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MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 

(EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
OPTION) 


The  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  with  special- 
ization in  Applied  Psychology  (Educa- 
tional Psychology  Option)  are 
intended  to  prepare  students  for 
careers  in  teaching  and  educational 
research,  with  a psychological 
orientation,  in  research  institutes, 
faculties  of  education,  school  board 
research  departments,  and  other 
research  settings. 

Admission  to  the  M.A.  program 
ordinarily  requires  a background  as 
follows : 

A.  Undergraduate  courses  in: 

(a)  learning  and  motivation, 

(b)  experimental  psychology, 

(c)  perception,  (d)  developmental 
psychology,  (e)  personality, 

(f)  social  psychology,  (g)  statistics 
and  research  design,  (h)  tests  and 
measurement,  or  individual 
differences. 

B.  At  least  one  graduate  half-course 
in  education  from  the  following 
fields : (a)  philosophy  of  education, 
(b)  comparative  education  or 
history  of  education,  (c)  sociology 
in  education.  It  is  sometimes 
possible  to  take  this  half-course 
during  the  M.A.  year. 

C.  Practical  teaching  experience 
would  be  helpful  but  is  not  essential. 


Students  lacking  such  experience  will 
be  provided  with  an  appropriate 
supervised  experience  in  working  with 
teachers  and  pupils  in  a school  setting 
during  the  M.A.  year. 

It  is  intended  that  the  M.A.  pro- 
gram will  accommodate  students  with 
a variety  of  backgrounds.  Honours 
psychology  graduates  will  normally 
be  able  to  enter  the  M.A.  year 
directly,  or  after  completing  the 
education  prerequisite  mentioned 
above.  Practicing  teachers  and  others 
with  less  than  eight  psychology 
courses  can  arrange  to  make  up  these 
deficits  either  in  the  Department  of 
Applied  Psychology  or  in  the 
psychology  department  of  an 
accredited  university.  A two-year 
M.A.  program  is  available  for  those 
students  who,  since  they  have  deficits 
in  their  psychology  background,  are 
unable  to  enter  directly  any  of  the 
Department's  one-year  M.A. 
programs. 

The  first  year  of  a two-year  M.A. 
typically  consists  of  an  appropriate 
combination  of  the  following  courses 


1200X  Introduction  to  Educational 
Psychology 

1201X  Child  and  Adolescent 
Psychology 

1204X  Introduction  to  Personality 
Theory  as  Applied  to 
Education 

1270X  Introduction  to  Learning 
Theory 

1271X  Introduction  to  the 

Psychology  of  Motivation  j 


m 
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1272X  Introduction  to  Social 
Psychology 

1273X  Introduction  to  Experimental 
Methods  in  Educational 
Psychology 

In  addition  to  the  thesis,  the  regular 
M.A.  program  consists  of  the 
following  six  half-courses : 


1206X 


d I 

1207X 

H I207X 
I )r 
1208X 


Seminar:  Learning  and 
Cognitive  Processes  in 
Education 

Seminar:  Motivation  in 
Education 

Research  Seminar  in  Child 
Development 
Research  Seminar  in 
Adolescent  Development 
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One  half-course  in  statistics  if 
equired  (M.A.  graduates  are  expected 
p perform  at  the  level  of  3666X — 
intermediate  Statistics  and  Research 
Resign). 

Options  from : 


Seminar:  Social  Psychology 
in  Education 
Seminar:  Personality 
Development  in  Relation 
to  Education 

Educational  Applications  of 
the  Psychology  of 
Communication 

IAny  other  graduate  half-course 
^proved  by  the  Department. 

' Students  are  also  expected  to 
nrticipate  in  colloquia  and  informal 
"search  meetings  organized  by  the 
epartment. 


209X 

“j 

208X 


223X 
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DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 

(EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
OPTION) 


Students  intending  to  proceed  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
should  normally  enter  at  the  B.A. 
level  and  undertake  the  three-year 
course,  the  first  year  of  which  was 
described  under  the  heading  Master 
of  Arts  with  Specialization  in  Applied 
Psychology  (Educational  Psychology 
Option ).  However,  a limited  number 
of  outstanding  students  holding  an 
appropriate  master's' degree  will  be* 
admitted  to  the  second  year  of  the 
doctoral  program. 

In  addition  to  the  doctoral  thesis 
and  other  requirements  for  the 
Ph.D.  described  on  pages  22  to  23, 
the  program  for  the  second  and 
third  years  consists  of  eight  half- 
courses as  follows : 

(a)  A major,  consisting  of  one  of  the 
3200  series  research  seminars, 
plus  one  or  two  other  supporting 
half-courses,  making  up  a total 
of  at  least  three  half-courses  in 
one  of  the  following  areas : 
learning  and  cognitive  processes, 
motivation,  developmental 
psychology,  social  psychology. 

(b)  A first  minor,  normally  consisting 
of  two  appropriate  half-courses 
within  the  Department  of 
Educational  Theory. 

(c)  A second  minor,  ordinarily 
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consisting  of  a full  course  in 
another  department  of  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies.  In  some 
cases,  students  may  be  allowed 
credit  for  the  second  minor  on  the 
basis  of  appropriate  graduate 
courses  already  completed  in 
some  other  university  department. 


GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 


MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  GUIDANCE 


The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
help  meet  the  need  for  increasing 
numbers  of  well-prepared  practi- 
tioners in  the  field  of  guidance.  By 
agreement  with  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  candidates  pursu- 
ing a degree  of  Master  of  Education 
with  specialization  in  Guidance  may, 
by  appropriate  selection  of  courses, 
and  when  they  are  certificated  and 
experienced  teachers  in  Ontario,  also 
fulfil  course  requirements  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario  Intermediate  and 
Specialist  Certificates  in  Guidance. 
Further  information  is  available  in 
Circular  1967-68:40,  Routes  to 
School  Guidance  Certification, 
obtainable  from  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  44  Eglinton 
Avenue  West,  Toronto  12. 

In  addition  to  the  general  require- 
ments detailed  on  pages  18  to  19, 
admission  to  the  M.Ed.  program  with 
a specialization  in  Guidance  ordinarily 
requires  a background  as  follows : 

(a)  In  addition  to  a course  in  Child 


and  Adolescent  Development,  twc 
courses  are  required  in  the  social  ; 
sciences,  one  of  which  must  be 
beyond  the  introductory  level. 
Courses  must  have  been  com- 
pleted within  the  last  ten  years, 
or 

(b)  Satisfactory  completion  of  a 
summer  program  of  qualifying 
work  at  the  Institute.  The  summe 
program  will  ordinarily  include 
a half-course  in  Child  and 
Adolescent  Development  and  a 
half-course  in  Educational 
Psychology. 

In  determining  the  prerequisites 
and  course  options,  some  consider; 
tion  may  be  given  to  Ontario 
Guidance  Certificates  which  an 
applicant  may  hold  already. 


The  program  consists  of  a 
minimum  of  eight  half-courses  as 
follows : 


1261X 

1266X 


Normally  Required  Courses 

1260X  Foundations  of  Guidance  an 
Counseling 

Group  Work  in  Guidance 
Theories  of  Vocational 
Development 

Introduction  to  Measuremer 
and  Evaluation 
Theories  and  Techniques  of 
Counseling 

Practicum  in  Counseling 


1610X 


1202X 


1203X 


Options 

Students  may  select  two  additional 
half-courses  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  advisor.  These  options  may 


I Ri 
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>e  selected  from  a wide  range  of 
ourses  including  those  listed  below, 
'he  student's  selection  should  take 
rtto  account  background  strengths 
nd  weaknesses,  future  goals,  and 
be  need  for  a coherent  sequence  of 
ourses. 


204X 


205X 
2 06X 


209X 

!15X 

!62X 


i84X 

»13X 

07X 

•02X 

03X 

06X 

11X 

li 

60X 


Introduction  to  Personality 
Theory  as  Applied  to 
Education 

Individual  Intellectual 
Assessment 
Seminar:  Learning  and 
Cognitive  Processes  in 
Education 

Seminar:  Social  Psychology 
and  Education 
Seminar:  Group  Processes 
Organization  and 
Administration  of  Guidance 
Services 

Advanced  Practicum  in 
Counseling 
Behavior  Disorders  in 
Relation  to  Education 
Supervisory  Relationships 
Psychological  Development 
during  Adulthood 
Recent  Developments  in 
Elementary  Education 
Recent  Developments  in 
Secondary  Education 
Diagnosis  and  Remedial 
Techniques 

Essentials  of  Psychological 
Testing  for  Guidance 
Personnel 

Introduction  to  Empirical 
Research  in  Education 


1666X  Basic  Concepts  of  Statistics 
1982X  School  and  Society 
Other  appropriate  courses  and 
seminars. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY 
(SCHOOL  CONSULTANT 
OPTION) 


Details  of  this  program  are  listed  on 
pages  89  to  90.  A student  may  take 
such  a program  with  special  emphasis 
on  guidance  and  counseling. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  APPLIED  ‘ 
PSYCHOLOGY 

(COUNSELING  PSYCHOLOGY 
OPTION) 


The  program  for  this  degree  is 
designed  to  prepare  counseling 
psychologists  to  work:  (a)  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  institutes  of  education 
as  members  of  the  faculty;  (b)  in 
school  systems  as  specialists  in 
in-service  training  and  psychological 
services;  and  (c)  in  university  and 
other  agency  settings  as  counseling 
psychologists. 

The  admission  requirements  are 
similar  to  those  for  the  Master  of  Arts 
degree  with  specialization  in  Applied 
Psychology  (Educational  Psychology 
Option).  This  is  minimally  a three- 
year  residence  program;  the  candidate 
will  not  normally  be  granted  a Master 
of  Arts  degree  at  the  end  of  the  First 
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year.  However,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  possible  for  a 
student  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  to 
enroll  in  an  M.A.  program  with  the 
School  Consultant  Option;  such  a 
program  will  consist  of  additional 
course  work  and  a thesis.  With 
additional  make-up  work,  it  may  also 
be  possible  to  transfer  to  other 
doctoral  programs  in  the  Department. 

The  three  years  of  residence 
include  three  academic  years  and 
four  summers  of  required  work;  the 
latter  will  be  spent  either  in  Summer 
Session  or  in  a supervised,  paid 
internship  setting.  Candidates  will 
ordinarily  begin  the  program  in  the 
Summer  Session  (July-August)  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  regular 
academic  year. 

Programs  are  individually  designed 
by  the  student  and  his  advisor  to 
insure  adequate  coverage  of  necessary 
areas  of  competency.  Three  summers 
of  full-time  paid  internship  will  be 
planned  to:  (a)  supplement  course 
work,  (b)  help  students  integrate 
theory  with  practice,  and  (c)  provide 
some  specialization  appropriate  to 
the  student's  major  interest. 

First  Summer  and  First  Academic 
Year 

The  program  for  the  first  summer  and 
academic  year  normally  consists  of 
eight  half-courses  (four  from  Section 
A,  and  four  from  Section  B) : 

Section  A 

1206X  Seminar:  Learning  and 
Cognitive  Processes  in 


or 

3200X 

1207X 

or 

3212X 

3207X 

or 

3208X 


Education 
Research  Seminar  in  Learnin 
and  Cognitive  Processes 


Seminar:  Motivation  in 
Education 

Research  Seminar  in 
Motivation  in  Education 

Research  Seminar  in  Child 
Development 
Research  Seminar  in 
Adolescent  Development 


if 

pajo 

k 


9X 


1666X  Basic  Concepts  of  Statistics 

or 

3666X  Intermediate  Statistics  and 
Research  Design 

Section  B 

1208X  Seminar:  Personality 

Development  in  Relation  to 
Education 

1215X  Seminar:  Group  Processes 

1216X  Psycho-Educational  Appraise 

1218X  Personality  Assessment 

1220X  Seminar  in  Counseling 
Theory  and  Application: 
Parti 

1221X  Seminar  in  Counseling 
Theory  and  Application: 
Part  II 

1266X  Theories  of  Vocational 
Development 

1610X  Introduction  to  Measuremen 
and  Evaluation 
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Second  and  Third  Academic  Years 
and  Summers 

In  addition  to  the  doctoral  thesis  and 
other  requirements  for  the  Ph.D. 
described  on  pages  22  to  23, 
the  program  for  the  second  and 
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third  years  consists  of  the  following : 

A major  comprised  of: 

3215X  Seminar:  Counseling 
Psychology:  Part  I 
3216X  Seminar:  Counseling 
Psychology:  Part  II 
3217X  Practicum  in  Counseling 
Psychology 

3218X  Research  Seminar  in 

[Counseling 
L219X  Use  of  Testing  Information 
in  Counseling 

5lus: 

first  minor  generally  consisting  of 
he  above  required  courses  in 
Educational  Psychology  (1206X, 

207X,  3207X  or  3208X.) 

V second  minor  ordinarily  consisting 
f one  full  course  in  some  other 
epartment  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
tudies.  In  some  cases,  students  may 
e allowed  credit  for  the  second  minor 
n the  basis  of  appropriate  graduate 
Durses  already  completed  in  some 
ther  university  department. 


CHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY 



1ASTER  OF  ARTS  WITH 

SPECIALIZATION  IN  APPLIED 

SYCHOLOGY 

SCHOOL  CONSULTANT 

OPTION) 

his  program  has  two  purposes.  In 
le  first  place,  it  is  designed  as  a 
rminal  program  intended  to  prepare 
udents  for  careers  in  school  depart- 
ents  of  psychological  services, 
raduates  will  be  qualified  to  act 


as  consultants  to  the  total  school 
system  in  the  detection  and  solution 
of  psycho-educational  problems, 
including  the  diagnosis  and  remedial 
treatment  of  learning  and  adjustment 
problems  in  school  settings.  In  the 
second  place,  in  the  case  of  well 
qualified  candidates,  this  program  is 
intended  as  one  stage  in  the  progres- 
sion toward  the  Ph.D.  in  Applied 
Psychology  (School  Psychology* 
Option)  or  (Counseling  Psychology* 
Option). 

Students  may  enter  this  program 
with  a General  or  Honours  B.A.  with 
concentration  in  psychology.  Teachers 
with  a B.A.  which  includes  some 
psychology  background  will  also  be 
able  to  enter  this  program  and  arrange 
a course  of  study.  Candidates  with  a 
broad  background  in  psychology  will 
find  that  they  have  already  satisfied 
some  of  the  requirements  of  this 
program. 

The  program  normally  requires  a 
minimum  residence  period  of  one 
academic  year  and  two  summers, 
followed  by  a paid  internship  year 
which  will  ordinarily  include  some 
course  work.  Some  students  may  find 
that  they  have  already  met  many  of 
the  course  requirements  and  thus  may 

*The  Psychologists'  Registration  Act  in 
Ontario  does  not  permit  the  use  of  the 
term  "psychologist"  without  a doctoral 
degree  in  psychology.  Consequently, 
students  planning  a career  in  school 
psychology  are  advised  to  consider  the 
Ph.D.  program  as  the  preferred  route  for 
professional  preparation. 
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be  able  to  engage  in  a year  of  full-time 
supervised  employment  in  an 
approved  setting  without  additional 
course  work.  The  M.A.  degree  will  be 
granted  only  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  both  the  academic  and 
the  internship  requirements. 

The  following  list  of  courses  is 
divided  into  those  normally  required 
and  those  which  may  be  selected  by 
the  student.  The  student  and  his 
advisor  will  devise  an  individualized 
program  which  takes  into  account  the 
student's  background  and  preferences, 
departmental  rules,  requirements 
already  met,  course  availability,  and 
the  internship  placement. 

Normal  Requirements 

1206X  Seminar:  Learning  and 
Cognitive  Processes  in 
or  Education 
1207X  Seminar:  Motivation  in 
Education 

1211  Seminar  and  Practicum  in 
School  Psychology 
1215X  Seminar:  Group  Processes 
1216X  Psycho-Educational  Appraisal 
1666X  Basic  Concepts  of  Statistics 

One  graduate  half-course  in  educa- 
tion from  the  following  fields : 

(a)  philosophy  of  education 

(b)  comparative  education  or 
history  of  education 

(c)  sociology  in  education 
A master's  thesis 

Options 

1201X  Child  and  Adolescent 
Psychology 


1202X 


1203X 

1208X 


1209X 


1214X 


1217X 


Theories  and  Techniques  of 
Counseling 

Practicum  in  Counseling 
Seminar:  Personality 
Development  in  Relation 
to  Education 

Seminar:  Social  Psychology 
and  Education 
Seminar:  Sensory  and 
Perceptual  Processes  in 
Education 

Verbal  and  Non-Verbal 
Techniques  for  Modifying 
Behavior 

Personality  Assessment 
Application  of  Reinforcemen 
Learning  Theory  to  Behavio 
Problems  in  the  Schools 
Individual  Reading  and 
Research  in  Applied 
Psychology 

Seminar:  Special  Education 
for  School  Consultants 
Research  Seminar  in  Child 
Development 
Research  Seminar  in 
Adolescent  Development 
Other  courses  approved  by  the 
Department. 


ii) 


1218X 

1222X 


in 


1252X 


pie. 

lis 


1289X 


lie 

im 


3207X 


3208X 


me 
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DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
WITH  SPECIALIZATION  IN 
APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY 
(SCHOOL  PSYCHOLOGY 
OPTION) 


This  program  is  intended  to  prepare 
a person  to  help  in  the  solution  of 
practical  psycho-educational  problen 
(see  Master  of  Arts  Program,  School 
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Consultant  Option)  as  well  as  to  be 
involved  in  theoretical  and  scientific 
pursuits  broadly  related  to  the  total 
school  situation.  A graduate  of  this 
program  would  probably  find  himself 
in  a position  of  greater  administrative 
responsibility  than  would  a graduate 
of  our  master's  program.  In  such  a 
position,  problems  might  involve 
increasingly  some  aspect  of  the  school 
system  rather  than  the  cases  of 
ndividual  children.  Such  problems 
:>ut  a premium  on  knowledge  of,  and 
ibility  to  use,  general  behavioral 
principles  in  a systematic  way, 
•equiring  more  extensive  and  intensive 
preparation  than  is  usually  the  case 
or  positions  requiring  the  master's 
legree. 

This  doctoral  program  normally 
equires  a minimum  residence  period 
if  three  academic  years  and  four 
ummers  for  a student  entering  with 
he  Honours  B.A.  in  psychology.  The 
andidates  will  not  normally  be 
ranted  a Master  of  Arts  degree  at 
he  end  of  the  first  year.  However, 
nder  certain  circumstances,  it  will  be 
ossible  for  a student  to  enroll  at  the 


ad  of  the  first  year  in  an  M.A. 
rogram  consisting  of  additional  work 
ad  a thesis.  With  additional  make-up 
rork,  it  may  also  be  possible  to 
ansfer  to  other  doctoral  programs  in 
\e  Department.  The  four  summers 
f required  work  shall  be  mainly 
>erit  in  supervised  internship  settings, 
andidates  will  ordinarily  begin  the 
"Ogram  in  the  Summer  Session  (July- 
ugust)  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 


regular  academic  year. 

The  following  list  of  courses  is 
divided  into  those  normally  required 
and  those  which  may  be  selected  by 
the  student.  The  student  and  his 
advisor  will  devise  an  individualized 
program  which  takes  into  account  the 
student's  background  and  preferences, 
departmental  rules,  requirements 
already  met,  course  availability,  and 
internship  placements. 

Normal  Requirements 

Three  to  be  selected  from  the 
following  five  "core"  courses : 

1206X  Seminar:  Learning  and 
Cognitive  Processes  in 
Education 

1207X  Seminar:  Motivation  in 
Education 

1209X  Seminar:  Social  Psychology 
and  Education 

3207X  Research  Seminar  in  Child 
or  Development 
3208X  Research  Seminar  in 

Adolescent  Development 
and  all  of: 

1211  Seminar  and  Practicum  in 
School  Psychology 
3202  Research  Seminar  and 
Practicum  in  School 
Psychology 

1215X  Seminar:  Group  Processes 
1216X  Psycho-Educational  Appraisal 
1666X  Basic  Concepts  of  Statistics 
3666X  Intermediate  Statistics  and 
Research  Design 
A first  minor  consisting  of  two 
appropriate  half-courses  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory. 
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A second  minor  ordinarily  consist- 
ing of  one  full  course  in  some  other 
department  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies.  In  some  cases,  students  may 
be  allowed  credit  for  the  second  minor 
on  the  basis  of  appropriate  graduate 
courses  already  completed  in  some 
other  university  department. 

Additional  Requirements  for  the 
Degree 

Dissertation 

Foreign  language  proficiency 
Options 

Any  optional  courses  listed  for  M.A. 
(School  Consultant  Option)  and: 


1214X 

Seminar:  Sensory  and 
Perceptual  Processes  in 
Education 

1218X 

Personality  Assessment 

3200X 

Research  Seminar  in  Learning 
and  Cognitive  Processes : 

Part  I 

3201X 

Research  Seminar  in  Learning 
and  Cognitive  Processes: 

Part  II 

3212X 

Research  Seminar  in 
Motivation  in  Education : 
Part  I 

3213X 

Research  Seminar  in 
Motivation  in  Education: 
Part  II 

3252X 

Individual  Reading  and 
Research  in  Applied 
Psychology:  Doctoral  Level 

Other  courses  approved  by  the 
Department. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 


Full  programs  of  specialization  in 
the  field  of  Special  Education,  with  the 
exception  of  an  M.Ed.  program,  are 
not  yet  available.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
possible  for  a special  program  to  be 
worked  out  for  the  individual  student 
seeking  an  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  with  an 
emphasis  on  Special  Education  within 
the  framework  of  the  Educational 
Psychology  Program.  Interested 
students  should  contact  the  Depart- 
ment of  Applied  Psychology. 
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MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  WITH 
SPECIALIZATION  IN  SPECIAL  j Lx 
EDUCATION 

— — — 


This  program  is  designed  to  increase 
the  competence  of  teachers  in  special 
classes  and  to  prepare  staff  for  posts 
of  greater  responsibility  in  this  area. 

Students  enrolling  in  this  program 
are  ordinarily  expected  to  have  had  at 
least  three  recent  undergraduate 
courses  in  psychology  or  the  equi- 
valent. When  such  is  not  the  case,  the 
following  prerequisite  work  is 
required,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
degree  program : 

1200X  Introduction  to  Educational 
Psychology 


1 BtDUPG 

! PX 
: IX 


and 


1201X  Child  and  Adolescent 
Psychology 


llree 

'll: 


The  regular  program  for  the  M.Ed. 
degree  with  specialization  in  Special 
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Education  consists  of  a minimum  of 
eight  half-courses  chosen  in  consulta- 
tion with  an  advisor  to  form  a 
coherent  sequence,  as  follows : 

GROUP  A 

Two  to  four  half-courses  selected 


from: 

1280X 

Exceptional  Children  and 
Youth 

1281X 

The  Mentally  Retarded  and 
Slow  Learner 

1282X 

The  Physically  Handicapped 

1283X 

Psychology  and  Education  of 
the  Gifted 

I284X 

Behavior  Disorders  in 
Relation  to  Education 

1285X 

Children  with  Special 
Learning  Disabilities 

1286X 

i 

Educational  Techniques  for 
Emotionally  Disturbed 
Children 

L287X 

Research  Seminar  in 

Psychology  of  Mental 
Retardation 
(This  course  would  not 
ordinarily  be  taken  by  anyone 
who  also  elected  1281X) 

ROUP  B 

610X 

Introduction  to  Measurement 
and  Evaluation 

r 

205X 

Individual  Intellectual 
Assessment  and 

Three  to  five  half-courses  selected 

;om : 

013X 

l 

Supervisory  Relationships 

:r 

314 

Supervisory  Relationships 

1202X  Theories  and  Techniques  of 
Counseling 

1203X  Practicum  in  Counseling 
1204X  Introduction  to  Personality 
Theory  as  Applied  to 
Education 

1206X  Seminar:  Learning  and 
Cognitive  Processes  in 
Education 

1252X  Individual  Reading  and 
Research  in  Applied 
Psychology:  Master's  Level 
1300  Foundations  of  Curriculum 
Development 

1302X  Recent  Developments  in 
Elementary  Education 
1303X  Recent  Developments  in 
Secondary  Education 
1306X  Diagnosis  and  Instructional 
Techniques 

One  elective  half-course. 

In  addition,  some  students  may  be 
advised  to  take  1288X  — Individual 
Reading  and  Practicum  in  Special 
Education.  Such  a half-course  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  regular  program 
of  eight  half-courses  required  for  the 
degree. 

GENERAL  NOTE 

It  is  hoped  that  virtually  all  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  candidates  in  the  Department 
of  Applied  Psychology  will  hold 
Graduate  Assistantships.  This  pro- 
vides supervised  experience  in 
formulating  research  hypotheses  and 
training  in  research  methodology. 

Where  possible,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  student  wishing  to  enter  any  of 
the  programs  offered  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  will  consult  with  staff  members 
in  that  area  to  explore  the  student's 
suitability  and  to  consider  possible 
modification  of  the  program  to  meet 
individual  needs. 


COURSES 


A course  is  identified  with  this  Depart- 
ment when  the  first  two  digits  in  the 
course  number  are  12  or  32. 

1200X  INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Analysis  and  application  of  principles 
of  learning,  motivation,  and  social 
behavior  in  school  situations. 

(E.  V.  Sullivan,  D.  W.  Brison,  and  F. 

G.  Robinson,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1201X  CHILD  AND  ADOLESCENT 
PSYCHOLOGY 

The  factors  involved  in  child  devel- 
opment (pre-school  period,  early 
school  years,  intermediate  years, 
adolescence)  and  the  problems  of  each 
period.  The  preventive  and  remedial 
phases  of  mental  health. 

(D.  W.  Brison,  W.  Fowler,  and  E.  V. 
Sullivan,  Regular  Session  and  Summer 
Session) 

1202X  THEORIES  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF 
COUNSELING 

The  course  will  be  concerned  with 
current  theories  of  counseling  and 
their  appraisal,  together  with  various 
attempts  at  classification.  The 
theoretical  assumptions  underlying 


different  approaches  will  be  examined 
and  compared. 

(G.  A.  Casey,  L.  E.  Pass,  and  D.  R. 
Kennedy,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 


1203X  PRACTICUM  IN  COUNSELING 

May  be  taken  only  in  conjunction  witl 
1202X  or  with  the  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

(G.  A.  Casey,  L.  E.  Pass,  and  D.  R. 
Kennedy,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 


1204X  INTRODUCTION  TO  PERSONALITY 
THEORY  AS  APPLIED  TO 
EDUCATION 


The  relationship  between  personality 
theory  and  research,  and  theory  and 
research  in  other  areas  of  psychology; 
an  examination  of  the  structure  and 
dynamics  of  personality  as  seen  in 
three  or  four  of  the  major  contempor- 
ary theories  — e.g.  dynamic  theories, 
cognitive  theories,  and  behavior 
theories,  etc.;  particular  consideration 
of  the  relevance  of  these  to  the 
teacher-pupil  and  administrator- 
teacher  relationships. 

(H.  G.  Narrol  and  W.  B.  Dockrell, 
Regular  Session) 
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1205X  INDIVIDUAL  INTELLECTUAL 
ASSESSMENT 

I IB 

Theories  of  intelligence;  the  adminis- 
tration and  interpretation  of  the 
Revised  Stanford-Binet,  the  Wechsler 
Intelligence  Scale  for  Children,  the 
Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale,  am 
the  Grace-Arthur  Performance  Tests; 
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m acquaintance  with  selected  pro- 
ective  techniques.  Includes  practicum 
n administration  — 3 hours  per  week. 
C.  C.  Pitt  and  S.  Miezitis,  Regular 
Session) 

206X  SEMINAR  : LEARNING  AND 
COGNITIVE  PROCESSES  IN 
EDUCATION 

.earning  theories  and  their  relevance 
o the  classroom  situation;  examina- 
ion  and  comparison  of  current 
heories  and  research  on  cognitive 
•rocesses. 

Prerequisites:  1270X  or  under- 
graduate course  in  Psychology  of 
earning. 

E.  V.  Sullivan,  Regular  Session) 


207X  seminar:  motivation  in 


EDUCATION 


in  examination  of  contemporary 
lotivational  theorizing,  including 
euro-physiological  and  psychological 
tudies  related  to  arousal  and  activa- 
on,  and  current  research  on  curiosity, 
onflict,  frustration,  and  aggression. 

Prerequisites:  1271X  or  under- 
raduate  course  in  Psychology  of 
Motivation ; or  Honours  B.A.  or 
quivalent  in  psychology, 
d.  I.  Day,  Regular  Session) 


208X  seminar:  personality 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  RELATION 


TO  EDUCATION 


n examination  of  research  into 
arious  aspects  of  personality  and 
ahavior  modification,  including 
udies  of  psychotherapy  and  the 
mditioning  therapies. 


Prerequisite:  1204X 
(B.  J.  Quarrington,  Regular  Session) 

1209X  SEMINAR  : SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
AND  EDUCATION 

Current  research  in  experimental 
social  psychology,  and  the  implica- 
tions of  theory  and  data  for  an  under- 
standing of  social  behavior  in 
educational  settings.  The  main 
research  areas  considered  are:  behavi- 
oral dependence  and  interdependence; 
interpersonal  influence;  attitudes  and 
attitude  change;  cognitive  consistency. 

Prerequisites:  1272X  or  under- 
graduate course  in  Social  Psychology; 
or  Honours  B.A.  or  equivalent  in 
psychology. 

(A.  M.  Marcus,  Regular  Session) 

1210X  THE  LEARNING  OF 

MATHEMATICAL  CONCEPTS 

The  nature  of  mathematical  struc- 
tures; the  relationship  of  contempor- 
ary theories  of  cognition  and 
intellectual  processes  to  the  learning 
of  structured  material;  affective  states 
and  rational  behavior;  developmental 
states  in  thought  processes;  current 
research.  This  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  students  in  Applied 
Psychology  and  Ph.D.  students  in 
the  Department  of  Curriculum  who 
are  specializing  in  mathematics. 

Prerequisites:  Background  in 
mathematics.  Introductory  Psy- 
chology, and  two  additional 
psychology  courses. 

(F.  G.  Robinson  and  S.  M.  Avital, 
Regular  Session) 
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1211  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  AND 
PRACTICUM  IN  SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

A course  at  the  M.A.  level  concerned 
with  the  examination  and  discussion 
of  professional  relationships  in 
schools,  and  the  strategies  of  applying 
psychological  skills  to  educational 
problems  in  the  school. 

(H.  Silverman,  Regular  Session) 


1214X  seminar:  sensory  and 

PERCEPTUAL  PROCESSES  IN 
EDUCATION 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
human  sense  organs,  with  discussion 
and  practice  of  sensory  measurement 
techniques.  Examination  of  the  psy- 
chology and  theories  of  perception. 
Emphasis  will  be  given  to  a considera- 
tion of  sensory  disabilities  and  limita- 
tions as  they  affect  learning  in  school 
children. 

(Not  offered  in  1968-69) 


1215X  seminar:  group  processes 

This  is  an  advanced  course  intended 
for  students  with  a background  in 
social  psychology.  It  will  be  concerned 
with  group  dynamics,  sensitivity 
training,  and  the  theoretical  and 
practical  problems  of  group  interac- 
tion, group  problem-solving,  and 
communication.  Personal  participa- 
tion and  development  within  groups 
will  receive  major  emphasis. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 


1216X  PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL 
APPRAISAL 

Theory  and  practice  in  psychological 
assessment  techniques;  dimensions  of 
learning  ability.  Main  emphasis  on 
the  child  population.  Includes 
practicum  in  administration  — 3 
hours  per  week. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 
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1217X  VERBAL  AND  NON-VERBAL 

TECHNIQUES  FOR  MODIFYING 
BEHAVIOR 

A number  of  approaches  to  behavior 
change,  new  and  traditional,  verbal 
and  non-verbal,  will  be  surveyed  in 
attempting  to  interpret  and  reconcile 
them  within  a reinforcement- 
learning model.  The  application  of 
these  approaches  within  the  educa- 
tional system  will  also  be  discussed. 
(H.  G.  Narrol,  Regular  Session) 
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1218X  PERSONALITY  ASSESSMENT 


:ula 


A survey  of  methods  of  personality 
assessment  including  group  psy- 
chometric instruments,  and  an  intro- 
duction to  projective  theory  and 
tests.  The  course  will  include  experi- 
ences in  integrating  test  data  and 
writing  psychological  reports  based 
on  these  data.  Includes  practicum  in 
administration  — 3 hours  per  week. 
(Staff,  Regular  Session) 


j VI22X 


M 


1219X  USE  OF  TESTING  INFORMATION  U 
COUNSELING 


An  attempt  to  integrate  interest  and 
personality  inventory  information  for 
effective  use  in  the  counseling  setting. 
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Prerequisite:  1610X 
(Staff,  Regular  Session;  not  offered  in 
1 968-69) 


1220X  SEMINAR  IN  COUNSELING  THEORY 
AND  APPLICATION:  PART  I 

This  course  involves  studies  of 
theories  of  counseling  and  psy- 
chotherapy and  a practicum  in  coun- 
seling. Designed  specifically  for 
students  in  the  first  year  of  the  Ph.D. 
program  in  counseling. 

To  be  taken  concurrently  with 
I221X. 

(A.  M.  Borresen  and  J.  C.  Weiser, 
Regular  Session) 

i 

1221X  SEMINAR  IN  COUNSELING  THEORY 
AND  APPLICATION : PART  II 

To  be  taken  concurrently  with 
L220X. 


,'A.  M.  Borresen  and  J.  C.  Weiser, 
Regular  Session) 


1222X  APPLICATION  OF  REINFORCE- 
MENT-LEARNING THEORY  TO 
BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS 


j\  seminar  and  practicum  consolida- 
ion  of  the  content  presented  in  course 
217X. 

H.  G.  Narrol,  Regular  Session) 

223X  seminar:  educational 

APPLICATIONS  OF  THE 
PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
COMMUNICATION 

described  under  the  Department  of 
Adult  Education. 

D.  S.  Abbey,  Regular  Session) 


1240  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 

A systematic  application  of  theory 
and  research  in  educational  psy- 
chology to  the  problems  of  learning 
and  teaching  in  medical  school.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  cognitive,  person- 
ality, motivational,  and  social  factors 
influencing  education  in  a medical 
setting;  on  problems  of  student 
selection;  on  evaluation  of  student 
performance;  on  transfer  of  training 
from  preclinical  and  clinical  knowl- 
edge to  clinical  performance;  on  new 
instructional  methods  and  media  in 
medical  education;  and  on  the  meas- 
urement and  facilitation  of  diagnostic 
and  decision-making  ability  in  clinical 
practice.  Students  will  be  expected 
to  review  the  current  literature  in 
medical  education  and  to  participate 
in  ongoing  research  projects  in 
medical  education  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine. 

Prerequisites:  M.D.  degree  and 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

(D.  P.  Ausubel,  Regular  Session) 

1252X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY:  MASTER^  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  upon 
topics  which  are  of  particular  interest 
to  the  student  and  which  are  not 
included  in  available  courses.  While 
credit  is  not  given  for  a thesis 
investigation  proper,  the  study  may 
be  closely  related  to  such  a topic. 
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1260X  FOUNDATIONS  OF  GUIDANCE 
AND  COUNSELING 

A course  which  provides  opportunities 
for  the  exploration  and  unification  of 
principles  of  guidance  and  counseling 
and  their  implications  for  guidance. 
The  development  of  a critical  attitude 
concerning  areas  such  as  testing, 
counseling,  teaching  and  administra- 
tive methods,  curriculum,  etc.,  is 
included.  Concepts  relating  to  the 
dignity  of  man  and  human  relation- 
ships are  explored  and  examined. 

(J.  M.  R.  Skinner,  Regular  Session 
and  Summer  Session) 

1261X  GROUP  WORK  IN  GUIDANCE 

Presentation  of  models  of  group  work 
processes,  as  well  as  of  current  theory 
applicable  to  group  work  in  guidance. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  develop  a 
catalog  of  skills  and  ideas  useful  in 
the  school  setting  and  to  develop 
communication  skills  essential  to 
group  work. 

Prerequisite:  1260X 
(R.  C.  Harris,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1262X  ORGANIZATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  GUIDANCE 
SERVICES 

A course  for  professional  guidance 
workers.  Principles,  problems  and 
procedures  in  organization  and 
administration  of  guidance  services 
in  a single  elementary  or  secondary 
school,  a municipal  or  provincial 


system,  and  a constellation  of  schools 
within  such  a system.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  topics  such  as : 
functions  of  school  personnel  in 
guidance;  in-service  training;  integra- 
tion of  school  and  community 
resources ; coordination  of  elementary, 
secondary,  and  post-secondary  school 
programs;  guidance  testing  programs; 
information  services ; placement  and 
follow-up  activities. 

Prerequisites:  1260X  or  Ontario 
first  certificate  in  Guidance,  1261X, 
12.02X,  1203X  and  1610X  (or 
equivalent  courses) 

(E.  E.  Huff  and  J.  A.  Linklater,  Regular 
Session  and  Summer  Session) 

1266X  THEORIES  OF  VOCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

A study  of  current  research  and  litera- 
ture regarding  vocational  choice. 
Students  will  spend  a considerable 
portion  of  their  time  developing  the 
implications  of  research  findings  for 
the  guidance  programs  in  which  they 
may  work. 

(R.  C.  Harris,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1267  ADVANCED  PRACTICUM  IN 
COUNSELING 

Offered  in  summers  only,  particularly 
for  M.Ed.  students. 

Prerequisites:  1202X,  1203X,  and 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

(A.  M.  Borresen  and  G.  A.  Casey, 
Summer  Session  only) 
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1270X  INTRODUCTION  TO  LEARNING 
THEORY  IN  EDUCATION 

A survey  of  theoretical  approaches  to 
the  study  of  learning.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  contribution  of 
learning  theory  to  the  understanding 
of  classroom  learning.  Contemporary, 
cognitive  and  neobehavioristic  posi- 
tions will  be  examined  in  detail. 

(D.  R.  Olson,  D.  W.  Brison,  E.  V. 
Sullivan,  Regular  Session) 

1271X  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MOTIVATION 
IN  EDUCATION 

A survey  of  motivational  theory; 
intended  to  prepare  the  student  for  a 
closer  relationship  between  motiva- 
tional theory  and  classroom  learning. 
(H.  I.  Day,  Regular  Session) 

I272X  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION 

A.n  overview  of  the  field  including 
:he  methodology  of  social  research 
md  research  problems  of  current 
nterest.  Although  the  primary 
emphasis  is  on  the  theory  and  data 
>f  experimental  social  psychology, 

;ome  attention  is  devoted  to  applica- 
ions  to  social  behavior  in  everyday 
ife  and  in  educational  settings. 

A.  M.  Marcus,  Regular  Session) 

273X  INTRODUCTION  TO  EXPERIMENTAL 
METHODS  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

students  will  design  and  conduct 
imple  experiments.  Problems  in 


research  design  and  methodology  will 
be  studied.  Techniques  with  special 
relevance  to  educational  research  such 
as  observational  techniques,  struc- 
tured interviews,  and  operant 
analysis  of  disruptive  classroom 
behavior  will  be  covered. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

1280X  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH 

The  emphasis  will  be  on  the  psy- 
chology of  the  exceptional,  not  on 
programs  for  them,  though  some 
reference  to  the  latter  will  be 
included.  Several  of  the  following 
groups  will  be  considered:  on  the  one 
hand  the  blind  and  partially  sighted, 
the  hard  of  hearing  and  deaf,  the 
speech  defective,  the  brain-damaged, 
and  the  mental  defective;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  intellectually  gifted. 
(Staff,  Summer  Session  only) 

1281X  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  AND 
SLOW  LEARNER 

Identification,  etiology,  and  the 
intellectual,  social,  and  emotional 
development  of  the  mentally  retarded; 
educational  programs,  social  and 
occupational  adjustment  and  parent 
counseling.  Supervised  field  study  of 
eight  half-days  will  be  included. 

(D.  Shipe,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1282X  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

The  psychology  of  children  and  youth 
with  such  types  of  disability  as 
impaired  vision,  impaired  hearing. 
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defective  speech,  crippling  conditions, 
epilepsy,  chronic  medical  disorders, 
multiple  handicaps ; psychological  and 
medical  bases  of  adjustments  in 
curriculum  and  instructional  methods ; 
educational  programs  in  regular 
classes,  special  classes,  hospitals,  and 
the  home;  emotional  and  social 
adjustment;  counseling  of  parents  and 
pupils.  Supervised  field  study  of  eight 
half-days  will  be  included. 

(J.  A.  Tuck,  Regular  Session  and 
Summer  Session) 

1283X  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  GIFTED 

Identification,  intellectual,  social,  and 
emotional  development  of  the  gifted ; 
educational  programs  in  regular  and 
special  classes.  Supervised  field  study 
of  eight  half-days  will  be  included. 

(S.  Miezitis,  Regular  Session) 

1284X  BEHAVIOR  DISORDERS  IN 
RELATION  TO  EDUCATION 

The  range  of  behavior  disorders  in 
children  and  youth:  e.g.,  neurotic 
behavior,  organic  conditions,  psy- 
chotic conditions ; the  diagnostic 
process ; constitutional  and  social 
factors  involved;  current  treatment 
procedures.  Lectures,  case  presenta- 
tions, demonstrations,  and  readings. 
(E.  J.  Rosen  and  C.  Campbell,  Regular 
Session  and  Summer  Session) 

1285X  CHILDREN  WITH  SPECIAL 
LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

Characteristics  of  SLD  children  (also 
called  perceptually  impaired,  minimal 


brain-damaged,  etc.) ; identification : 
differentiation  from  mentally  retarded 
emotionally  disturbed,  remedial  read- 
ing problems ; programs  in  regular 
classes,  special  classes;  special  instruc 
tional  procedures ; counseling  of 
parents  and  pupils ; observation  of 
special  classes. 

(L.  Lazar,  Regular  Session) 


1286X 


EDUCATIONAL  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED 
CHILDREN 


A survey  of  psychodynamic  and 
educational  management  techniques 
used  with  children  with  learning 
difficulties  due  to  developmental  dis- 
orders, cerebral  dysfunctions,  specific 
cognitive  disorders  (language,  reading 
and  psychiatric  behavior  disorders, 
with  particular  reference  to  the 
methods  used  in  special  classes  for 
selection,  investigation,  and  remedial 
treatment  of  these  varied  conditions. 

Prerequisite:  1284X 
(E.  J.  Rosen,  Regular  Session) 


1287X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  THE 
PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MENTAL 
RETARDATION 


Though  not  exclusively  so,  course 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  research 
in  mental  retardation,  with  special 
emphasis  on  psychological  aspects. 
Areas  covered  include  definitions  and 
epidemiology,  biological  and 
sociocultural  factors  as  related  to 
intelligence,  educational  programs, 
and  family  and  vocational  counseling. 
Personality  and  learning  theories,  and 
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esearch  as  applied  to  mental  retarda- 
ion,  will  be  discussed. 

A student  is  not  ordinarily  permitted 
o take  both  1281X  and  1287X. 

D.  Shipe  and  J.  B.  Fotheringham, 
Regular  Session) 

288X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
PRACTICUM  IN  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 

'his  course  consists  of  specialized 
tudy  in  a particular  area  of  special 
ducation,  conducted  under  the  direc- 
ion  of  a staff  member;  appropriate 
eld  experience  is  emphasized. 

Staff,  Regular  Session) 

289X  SEMINAR  : SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
FOR  SCHOOL  CONSULTANTS 

)iscussion  of  research  findings 
ertaining  to  the  identification  and 
re  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional 
evelopment  of  various  groups  of 
xceptional  children  including  the 
ifted,  the  mentally  retarded,  and  the 
motionally  disturbed.  Field  observa- 
on  and  evaluation  of  special  pro- 
rams for  exceptional  children  are 
iciuded. 

Staff,  Regular  Session) 

Tote:  The  3200  series  of  research 
?minars  is  intended  primarily  for 
octoral  students  in  the  Department 
f Applied  Psychology.  M. A.  students 
tay  enroll  in  3207X  and  3208X.  Basic 
^search  in  the  area  of  specialization 
reviewed  with  a special  emphasis  on 
emulating  testable  hypotheses 
rhich  might  lead  to  a contribution  to 
re  field  of  educational  psychology. 


3200X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  LEARNING 
AND  COGNITIVE  PROCESSES : 

PART  I 

Note:  Ordinarily  3200X  and  3201X 
must  be  taken  as  a full  course.  With 
the  permission  of  the  individual 
student's  faculty  advisor  and  the 
course  instructor,  however,  in  some 
cases  it  is  possible  for  a student  to 
register  separately  for  3200X  or  for 
3201X. 

(D.  R.  Olson,  Regular  Session) 

3201X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  LEARNING 
AND  COGNITIVE  PROCESSES : 

PART  II 

See  note  under  3200X. 

Prerequisite : 3200X 
(D.  R.  Olson,  Regular  Session) 

3202  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  AND 
PRACTICUM  IN  SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

A Ph.D. -level  course  designed  to 
provide  familiarity  with  schools  and 
school  systems,  and  to  develop  skills 
in  integrating  the  psychological 
knowledge  and  methodology  neces- 
sary for  providing  services  to  schools. 
Research  projects  will  be  developed 
around  some  of  the  relevant  problem 
areas. 

(F.  S.  Wilson  and  associates,  Regular 
Session) 

3207X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 

(D.  P.  Ausubel,  Regular  Session) 
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3208X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

ADOLESCENT  DEVELOPMENT 

(D.  P.  Ausubel,  Regular  Session) 

3209X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

COGNITIVE  AND  LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT 

(D.  R.  Olson,  Regular  Session) 

3210X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION: 
PART  I 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

3211X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION: 
PART  II 

Prerequisite:  3210X 
(Staff,  Regular  Session) 

3212X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

MOTIVATION  IN  EDUCATION: 
PART  I 

(H.  I.  Day,  Regular  Session) 

3213X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 

MOTIVATION  IN  EDUCATION : 
PART  II 

Prerequisite:  3212X 
(H.  I.  Day,  Regular  Session) 

3215X  SEMINAR COUNSELING 

psychology: part  i 

For  students  in  the  Ph.D.  program  in 
counseling  psychology.  A continua- 
tion of  studies  begun  in  1220X  and 
1221X. 

Prerequisites:  1220X  and  1221X  or 
the  equivalent. 


Corequisites:  3216X  and  3217X 
(A.  M.  Borresen  and  J.  C.  Weiser, 
Regular  Session) 

3216X  SEMINAR COUNSELING 

PSYCHOLOGY  : PART  II 

Corequisites:  3215X  and  3217X 
(A.  M.  Borresen  and  J.  C.  Weiser, 
Regular  Session) 

3217X  PRACTICUM  IN  COUNSELING 
PSYCHOLOGY 

May  be  taken  only  in  conjunction 
with  3215X  and  3216X. 

(A.  M.  Borresen  and  }.  C.  Weiser, 
Regular  Session) 

3218X  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN 
COUNSELING 

(R.  M.  Laxer,  Regular  Session) 

3220X  ANALYSIS  OF  LEARNING  TASKS 

Analysis  at  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  level  of  what  has  been 
learned  and  what  should  be  learned 
in  order  to  reach  stipulated  educa- 
tional objectives.  Social  learning, 
emotion,  motor  skills,  cognitive  skills, 
and  formal  school  material  is 
analyzed.  The  relevance  of  psycho- 
logical theory  to  this  process  is 
examined. 

Prerequisite:  Open  only  to  doctoral 
students  in  Applied  Psychology. 

(C.  Bereiter,  Regular  Session) 

3252X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  APPLIED 
PSYCHOLOGY:  DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Description  as  for  1252X  but  at  the 
doctoral  level. 


SOCIOLOGY 
IN  EDUCATION 


Department  of  Sociology  in  Education 


Zhairman:  ].  ].  Loubser,  Ph.D.  (as  of 
une  1,1968) 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 


•ull  programs  in  this  special  field  are 
>eing  developed  but  are  not  yet 
vailable. 

However,  special  programs  leading 
o an  M.Ed.,  M.A.,  or  Ph.D.  can  be 
worked  out  for  individual  students 
oncentrating  in  Sociology  in  Educa- 
ion.  Such  programs  would  include 
ourses  in  Sociology  in  Education  as 
sted  on  pages  105  to  106,  together 
/ith  related  courses  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory  or  in 
ther  departments  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  appropriate  to  the 
idividual's  particular  interests  and 
ackground. 

Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Dr. 

J.  Loubser,  Chairman-Designate 
f the  Department  of  Sociology  in 
ducation. 


OURSES 

— 

course  is  identified  as  Sociology  in 
ducation  when  the  first  two  digits  in 
ie  course  number  are  19  or  39. 

152X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  SOCIOLOGY  IN 

education:  master's  LEVEL 


specialized  study,  under  the  direction 


of  a staff  member,  focusing  on  topics 
of  particular  interest  to  the  student 
which  are  not  included  in  available 
courses.  While  credit  is  not  given  for 
a thesis  investigation  proper,  the 
study  may  be  closely  related  to  a 
thesis  topic. 


1980  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIOLOGY 
IN  EDUCATION 

An  introduction  to  sociology  in 
education  for  students  following  a 
program  of  concentration  in  this 
field.  Consideration  will  be  given  to 
such  topics  as : the  work  setting  — 
school  status  and  authority  systems; 
the  teacher  in  the  school  setting  — 
models  of  the  job,  types  and  stages 
of  careers ; the  community  setting  — 
social  class,  ethnic  and  religious 
groups  in  relation  to  the  school;  social 
change  and  the  school  — the  impact 
of  technology,  patterns  of  community 
growth. 

(Staff,  Regular  Session) 


1982X  SCHOOL  AND  SOCIETY 

An  introduction  to  sociology  in 
education  for  students  other  than 
those  following  a program  of  con- 
centration in  this  field.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  social 
structure  and  the  role  of  the  school, 
educational  policy,  and  social  policy. 
(C.  Watson,  Regular  Session) 
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1983X  THE  MODERN  CITY : EDUCATION 
AND  URBAN  SOCIETY PART  I 

Examines  the  city  both  as  a significant 
development  in  world  civilization 
and  as  a working  mechanism  guided 
by  contemporary  policies,  and  studies 
human  behavior  in  its  multifaceted 
relations  with  the  urban  environment. 
To  be  taken  concurrently  with  1984X, 
except  in  the  Summer  Session,  when 
a student  may  enroll  in  1983X  only. 

(W.  Michelson,  Regular  Session) 

1984X  THE  MODERN  CITY  : EDUCATION 
AND  URBAN  SOCIETY PART  II 

To  be  taken  concurrently  with  1983X. 
(W.  Michelson,  Regular  Session) 

1985X  THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SOCIOLOGY 
OF  work: PART  I 

Basic  structural  characteristics  of 
modern  industrial  societies  and  their 
educational  institutions  are  analyzed 
to  provide  a background  for  the 
interpretation  of  occupational  groups 
and  structures.  This  is  a course  aimed 
at  providing  school  personnel  with  a 
knowledge  of  industrial  structure, 
sociology  of  industry,  and  is  an  option 


in  the  Sociology  in  Education  course.  | 
To  be  taken  concurrently  with  1986X. 


With  special  permission  of  the 
instructor,  1985X  or  1986X  may  be 
taken  as  separate  half-courses. 

(E.  B.  Harvey,  Regular  Session) 


1986X 


THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  SOCIOLOG 
OF  WORK  : PART  II 


See  description  of  1985X. 


3952X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
' RESEARCH  IN  SOCIOLOGY  IN 
EDUCATION:  DOCTORAL  LEVEL 


Description  as  for  X952X,  but  at  the 
doctoral  level. 
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3983  SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY 
(listed  in  the  Department  of  Sociolog' 
as  2011 : Urban  Sociology) 

This  seminar  will  first  concentrate  on 
important  issues  in  urban  sociology. 
Particular,  but  by  no  means  exclusive 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  inter- 
action of  the  physical  environment 
with  the  social,  cultural,  and 
personality  systems  in  cities.  The 
seminar  will  then  design  and  carry 
out  research  on  one  of  these  issues. 
(W.  Michelson,  Regular  Session) 
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Higher  Education 


PROGRAMS  OF  SPECIALIZATION 


r. 


our  graduate  half-courses  specifically 
n the  field  of  Higher  Education  are 
low  offered:  1801X-1802X  — Studies 
n the  History  of  Higher  Education 
n Canada,  Parts  I and  II,  under 
’rofessor  R.  S.  Harris;  and  1803X- 
804X  — Recurrent  Issues  in  Higher 
iducation.  Parts  I and  II,  under  Pro- 
essor  E.  F.  Sheffield.  These  seminars 
re  open  as  electives  to  degree 
andidates  in  the  Department  of 
iducational  Theory  or  in  other 
epartments  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies. 

In  addition,  they  may  form  the 
ore  of  a graduate  degree  program  for 
idividual  students  seeking  a degree 
7ith  specialization  in  the  field  of 
ligher  Education.  Individualized 
rograms  for  such  students  would 
iclude  other  courses  in  Educational 
heory  or  in  other  departments  of  the 
chool  of  Graduate  Studies,  con- 
stent  with  their  background  and 
iterests,  and  selected  with  the 
pproval  of  the  student's  faculty 
:1  visor. 
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OURSES 



course  is  identified  as  Higher 
ducation  when  the  first  two  digits 

i the  course  number  are  18  or  38. 


1801X  STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  CANADA : 
PART  I 

Studies  in  the  development  of  Cana- 
dian universities,  with  reference  also 
to  professional  schools,  teachers' 
colleges,  technical  institutes,  etc.,  in 
the  context  of  comparable  develop- 
ments elsewhere  in  the  English-  and 
French-speaking  worlds. 

Normally  to  be  followed  immediately 
by  1802X. 

(R.  S.  Harris,  Regular  Session;  not 
offered  in  1968-69) 

1802X  STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

HIGHER  EDUCATION* 1  IN  CANADA: 
PART  II 

Prerequisite:  1801X 
(R.  S.  Harris,  Regular  Session;  not 
offered  in  1968-69) 

1803X  RECURRENT  ISSUES  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION : PART  I 

An  examination  of  recurring  ques- 
tions about  higher  education.  Sample 
topics  include:  Who  should  receive 
higher  education?  Of  what  kinds?  In 
what  types  of  institutions?  What 
should  be  studied?  Who  should 
teach?  How?  What  is  the  role  of 
research?  How  should  institutions 
of  higher  education  be  governed? 
Financed?  Related  to  Government? 
Normally  to  be  followed  immediately 
by  1804X. 

(E.  F.  Sheffield,  Regular  Session) 
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1804X  RECURRENT  ISSUES  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION:  PART  II 

Prerequisite:  1803X 
(E.  F.  Sheffield,  Regular  Session) 

3852X  INDIVIDUAL  READING  AND 
RESEARCH  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION:  DOCTORAL  LEVEL 

Specialized  study,  under  the  direction 
of  a staff  member,  focusing  on  topics 


of  particular  interest  to  the  student 
which  are  not  included  in  available 
courses.  While  credit  is  not  given  for 
thesis  investigation  proper,  the  study 
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viedical  Education 


ROGRAM  FOR  MASTER  OF 
RTS  WITH  SPECIALIZATION 
i MEDICAL  EDUCATION 


. cooperation  with  the  Faculty  of 
edicine  of  the  University  of 
Dronto,  the  Graduate  Department 
Educational  Theory  is  prepared  to 
cept  a limited  number  of  candidates 
an  M.A.  program  for  persons 
gaged  in  or  intending  to  engage  in 
;?dical  education.  While  the  actual 
imposition  of  the  program  will  be 


varied  in  accordance  with  the 
particular  background  and  interests  of 
each  candidate,  all  will  be  required 
to  include  Course  1240  — Research 
Seminar  in  Medical  Education.  (For 
description  of  this  seminar  see  page 
97.) 

Interested  students  should  seek 
further  information  from  the  Office 
of  the  Coordinator  of  Graduate 
Studies  or  from  Professor  John  F. 
Flowers,  Director  of  Educational 
Research  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
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